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SUBSTANCE  of  the  SPEECH, 
&c.  &c. 


MR.  BURKE'S  fpeech  on  the  report  of  the  army  has  not 
been  correctly  ftated  in  {qme  of  the  public  papers.  It  is 
of  confequence  to  him  not  to  be  mifunderftood.  The  matter 
which  incidentally  came  into  difcuflion  is  of  the  moft  ferious 
importance.  It  is  thought  that  the  heads  and  fubftance  of 
the  fpeech  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  fufficiently.  If  in  mak- 
ing the  abib-aift,  through  defeft  of  memory,  in  the  perfon 
who  now  gives  it,  any  difference  at  all  Ihould  be  perceived 
from  the  fpeech  as  it  was  fpoken,  it  will  not,  the  editor 
imagines,  be  found  in  any  thing  which  may  amount  to  a 
retraction  of  the  opinions  he  then  maintained,  or  to  any 
fbftening  in  the  expreffions  in  which  they  were  conveyed. 

Mr.  Burke  Ipoke  a  conliderable  time  in  anfwer  to  various 
arguments  which  had  been  infifted  upon  by  Mr.  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping  an  increafed  peace  eftabliftiment, 
and  againft  an  improper  jealoufy  of  the  minifters,  in  whom 
a  full  confidence,  fubjedl  to  refponiibility,  ought  to  be 
placed,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  real  fituation 
of  afiairs  ;  the  exaft  ftate  of  which  it  frequently  happened, 
that  they  could  not  difclofe,  without  violating  the  conftitu- 
tional  and  political  fecrefy,  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  Burke  faid  in  fubftance,  "  that  confidence  might  be- 
come a  vice,  and  jealoufy  a  virtue,  according  to  circum- 
B  2  ftances. 
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ftances.  That  confidence,  of  all  public  virtues,  was  the  moft 
dangerous,  and  jealoiify  in  an  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  all 
public  vices,  the  moft  tolerable  ;  efpecially  where  the  num- 
ber and  the  charge  of  ftanding  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  was 
the  queftion. 

That  in  the  annual  mutiny  bill,  the  annual  army  was  de- 
claredly to  be  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  propriety  of  its  being  larger  or 
fmaller  depended,  therefore,  upon  the  true  ftate  of  that  ba- 
lance. If  the  increafe  of  peace  eftablilhments  demanded 
of  parliament  agreed  with  the  manifeft  appearance  of  the 
balance,  confidence  in  minifters,  as  to  the  particulars,  would 
be  very  proper.  If  the  increafe  was  not  at  all  fupported  by 
any  fuch  appearance,  he  thought  great  jealoufy  might,  and 
ought  to  be,  entertained  on  that  fubjedt. 

That  he  did  not  find,  on  a  review  of  all  Europe,  that,  po- 
litically, we  flood  in  the  fmalleft  degree  of  danger  from  any 
one  ftate  or  kingdom  it  contained ;  nor  that  any  other  fo- 
reign powers  than  our  own  allies  were  likely  to  obtain  a 
confiderable  preponderance  in  the  fcale. 

That  France  had  hitherto  been  our  firft^bjetft,  in  all  con- 
fiderations,  concerning  the  balance  of  power.  The  prefence 
or  abfence  of  France  totally  varied  every  fort  of  fpeculation 
relative  to  that  balance. 

That  France  is,  at  this  time,  in  a  political  light,  to  be  cpn- 
fidered  as  expunged  out  of  the  fyftem  of  Europe.  Whether 
ihe  could  ever  appear  in  it  again,  as  a  leading  power,  was 
not  eafy  to  determine :  but  at  preient  he  confidered  France- 
as  not  politically  exifting ;  and  moft  afluredly  it  would  take 
up  much  time  to  reftore  her  to  her  former  ai5live  exiftence — 
Gallos  quoque  in  belUs  florutjfe  audhimus,  might  pofllbly  be 
the  language  of  the  rifing  generation.  He  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  it  was  our  duty  to  keep  our  eye  on  that  nation^ 

and 
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and  to  regulate  our  preparation  by  the  fymptoms  of  her 
recovery. 

That  it  was  to  h.€.t'Jlrength,  not  to  her  form  of  government    . 
which  we  were  to  attend  ;  becaufe  republics,  as  well  as  mo- 
narchies, were  fufceptible  of  ambition,  jealoufy,  and  anger, 
the  ufual  caufes  of  war. 

But  if,  while  France  continued  in  this  fwoon,  we  fliould 
go  on  increaiing  our  expences,  we  fliould  certainly  make 
ourfelves  left  a  match  for  her,  when  it  became  our  concern 
to  arm. 

It  was  faid,  that  as  flie  had  fpeedily  fallen,  flie  might 
fpeedily  rife  again^  He  doubted  this.  That  the  fall  from, 
an  height  was  with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  but  to  lift  a 
weight  up  to  that  height  again  was  difficult,  and  oppofed  by 
the  laws  of  phyfical  and  political  gravitation. 

In  a  political  view,  France  was  low  indeed.  She  had  loft 
every  thing,  even  to  her  name. 

«  Jacet  ingens  littore  truncus, 

**  Avolfumque  bumeris  caput,  etjine  nomine  corpus^^ 

He  was  aftoniftied  at  it — he  was  alarmed  at  it — he  trem- 
bled at  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatnefs. 

Since  the  Houfe  had  been  prorog\ied  in  the  fummer  much 
work  was  done  In  France,    The  French  had  fliewn  them- 

*  Mr.  Burke,  prcAiably,  had  in  his  mind  ^  remainder  of  dw  paJ&ge,  and  was  filled' 
wiA  {ome  congenial  apprehenfions :    ,  ,         . 

**  Hxc  tinis  Priami  fatoram }  hie  esutus  iUum 

"  Sorte  tulit,  Trojam  incen&m,  &  prolap^  videntem       .  **' 

*'  Fergamaj  tot  quondam  populjs,  terrifque,  fuperbuin- 

"  Rcgnatorcm  Afue.     Jacet  ingens  littore  truncus, 

"  Avolfumijue  humerls  caput,  &  fine  nomine  corpuSi 

<*  At  me  turn  primum  fcvus  circumftetit  horror ; 

*  Obftupui ;  /uiiit  tbart  gmttrif  (nwie"— ^ 

felves 
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felves  the  ableft  architeiSls  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  exifted 
in  the  world.  In  that  very  Ihort  fpace  of  time  they  had 
completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  their  mpnarchy; 
their  church ;  their  nobility ;  their  law ;  their  revenue ; 
their  army  ;  their  navy ;  their  commerce  ;  their  arts  ;  and 
their  manufactures.  They  had  done  their  buiinefs  for  us 
as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  twenty  Kamilies  or  Blenheims 
could  never  have  done  it.  Were  we  abfolute  conquerors, 
and  France  to  lie  proftrate  at  our  feet,  we  ftiould  be  aihamed 
to  fend  a  commiffion  to  fettle  their  aflfeirs,  which  could  im- 
pofe  fo  hard  a  law  upon  the  French^  and  fo  deftru£tive  of 
all  their  confequence  as  a  nation,  as  that  they  had  impofed 
upon  themfelves. 

France,  by  the  mere  circumftance  of  its  vicinity,  had 
been,  and  in  a  degree  always  muft  be,  an  object  of  our  vigi'- 
lance,  either  with  regard  to  her  actual  power,  or  to  her  in- 
fluence and  example.  As  to  the  former,  he  had  fpoken ;  as 
to  the  latter,  (her  example)  he  fhould  fay  a  few  words  :  for 
by  this  example  our  friendlhip  and  our  intercourfe  with  that 
nation  had  once  been,  and  might  again,  become  more  dan- 
gerous to  us  than  their  worft  hoftility. 

In  the  laft  cehtury,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  eftablifhed 
a  greater  and  better  difciplined  military  force  than  ever  had 
been  before  feen  in  Europe,  and  with  it  a  perfect  defpotifm. 
Though  that  defpotifm  was  proudly  arrayed  in  manners, 
gallantry,  fplendor,  magnificence,  and  even  covered  over 
with  the  impofing  robes  of  fctence,  literature,  and  arts,  it 
was,  in  government,  nothing  better  than  a  painted  and  gild- 
ed tyranny ;  in  religion,  an  hard  ftern  intolerance,  the  fit 
companion  and  auxiliary  to  the  defpotic  tyranny  which  pre- 
vailed in  its  government.  The  fame  character  of  defpotifm 
infinuated  itfelf  into  every  court  of  Europe — the  fame  fpirit 
of  difproportioned  magnificence — the  fame  lore  of  ftanding 
3  armies. 
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armies,  above  the  ability  of  the  people.  In  particular,  our 
then  fovereigns.  King  Charles  and  King  James,  fell  in  lovfe 
with  the  government  of  their  neighbour,  fb  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  kings.  A  fimilarity  of  fentiments  brought  on  con- 
AeiftionS  equally  dangerous  to  the  interefts  and  liberties  'of 
their  country.  It  were  well  that  the  infeftion  had  gone  no 
farther  than  the  throne.  The  admiration  of  a  government 
flourilhing  and  fuccefsful,  unchecked  in  its  operations,  and 
ieeming  therefore  to  compafs  its  objects  more  fpeedily  and 
efie£tually,  gained  fomething  upon  all  ranks  of  people. 
The  good  patriots  of  that  day,  however,  ftniggled  againft 
it.  They  fought  nothing  more  anxioufly  than  to  break  off 
all  communication  with  France,  and  to  beget  a  total  aliena- 
tion from  its  councils  and  its  example ;  which,  by  the  ani- 
mofiry  prevalent  between  the  abettors  of  their  religious 
fyftem  and  the  affertors  of  ours,  was,  in  fome  degree, 
eiae^ed. 

This  day  the  evil  is  totally  changed  in  France :  but  there 
is  an  evil  there.  The  difeafe  is  altered ;  but  the  vicinity  of 
the  two  countries  remains,  and  muft  remain ;  and  the  natu- 
ral mental  habits  of  mankind  are  fuch,  that  the  prefent  dif- 
temper  of  France  is  far  more  likely  to  be  contagious  than 
the  old  one ;  for  it  is  not  quite  eaff  to  fpread  a  paffion  for 
fervimde  among  the  people :  but  in  all  evils  of  the  oppofite 
kind  otir  natural  inclinations  are  flattered.  In  the  cafe  of 
defpotifm  there  is  thefiedum  crimen  fervitutis ;  in  the  laft  the 
falfa  fpecies  libertatis ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  hiftorian  fays, 
pronis  auribus  accipitur. 

In  the  lail  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  by 
the  example  of  France  in  the  net  of  a  relentlefs  defpotifm. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  fay  any  thing  upon  that  example.  It . 
exifis  no  longer.  Our  prefent  danger  from  the  example  of 
a  people,  whofe  charailer  knows  no  medium,  is,  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy ;  a  danger  of 
being  led  through  an  admiration  of  fuccefsful  fraud  and  vio-  . 
lence,  to  an  imitation  of  the  exceffes  of  an  irrational,  un- 
principled, profcribing,  confifcating,  plundering,  ferocious, 
bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy.  On  the  fide  of  religion, 
the  danger  of  their  example  is  no  longer  from  intolerance, 
but  from  atheifm;  a  foul,  unnatural  vice,  foe  to  all  the 
dignity  and  confolation  of  mankind ;  which  feems  in  France, 
for  a  long  time,  to  have  been  embodied  into  a  faction,  ac- 
credited, and  almoft  avowed. 

Thefe'areour  prefent  dangers  from  France:  but,  in  his 
opinion,  the  very  worft  part  of  the  example  fet  is,  in  the  late 
affumption  of  citizenfhip  by  the  army,  and  the  whole  of  the 
arrangement,  or  rather  difarrangement  of  their  military. 

He  was  forry  that  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  had 
dropped  even  a  word  expreflive  of  exultation  on  that  cir- 
cumftance ;  or  that  he  feemed  of  opinion  that  the  obje<^ion 
from  ftanding  armies  was  at  all  leflened  by  it.  He  attribu- 
ted this  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  entirely  to  his  known  zeal  for 
the  beft  of  all  caufes,  Liberty,  That  it  was  with  a  pain  in- 
expreffible  he  was  obliged  to  have  even  the  fhadow  of  a  dif- 
ference with  his  friend,  whofe  authority  would  be  always  great 
with  him,  and  with  all  thinking  people— ^^  maxima  fempef 
cenfetur  nobist  et  erit  qua  maxima  femper — His  confidence 
in  -Mr.  Fox  was  fuch,  and  fo  ample,  as  to  be  almoft  implicit. 
■That  he  was  not  alhamed  to  avow  that  degree  of  docility. 
That  when  the  choice  is  well  made,  it  ftrengthens  inftead  of 
oppreiling  our  intelleiSt.  That  he  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  an 
equal  underftanding,  doubles  his  own.  He  who  profits  of  a 
fuperior  underftanding,  raifcs  his  powers  to  a  level  with  the 
height  of  the  fuperior  underftanding  he  unites  with.  He 
had  found  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  junilion,  and  would  not 
lightly  depart  from  it.    He  wifhed  almoft,  on  all  occafions, 

that 
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that  his  fentiments  were  »nd6fftood  to  be  conveyed  in  Air; 
Fox's  words ;  and  that  he  wiftied,  as  anKMigft  the  greateft 
benefits  he  could  with  the  country,  an  eminent  Ihare  of 
power  to  that  right  honourable  gentleman ;  becaule  he 
knew  that,  to  his  great  and  maftferly  underftanding,  he  had 
Joined  the  greateft  poffible  degree  of  that  natural  modera- 
tion,- which  is  the  beft  corredlive  of  power  ;  that  he  was  of 
the  moft  artlefs,  candid,  open,  and  benevolent  difpofition ; 
difinterefted  in  the  extreme ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable, 
even  to  a -fault;  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
ftitution.  *      ' 

That  the  houfemuft  perceive,  from  his  coming  forward 
to  mark  an  expreffion  or  two  of  his  beft  friend,  how  anxious 
he  was  to  keep  the  diftemper  of  France  from  the  leaft  coun- 
tenance in  England,-where  he  was  fure  fome  wicked  perfons 
had  fliewn  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of 
the  French  fpirit  of  reform.  He  was  fo  ftrongly  oppofed  to 
any  the  leaft  tendency  towards  the  means  of  introducing  a 
democracy  like  theirs,  as  well  as  to  the  end  itfelf,  that  much 
as  it  would  afflidt  him,  if  fuch  a  thing  could  be  attempted, 
and  that  any  friend  of  his  could  concur  in  fuch  meafures, 
(he  was  far,  very  far,  from  believing  they  could) ;  he  would 
abandon  his  beft  friends,  and  join  with  his  worft  enemies  to 
oppofe  either  the  means  or  the  end  ;  and  to  refift  all  violent 
exertions  of  the  fpirit  of  innovation,  fo  diftant  from  all  prin- 
ciples of  true  and  fafe  reformation ;  a  fpirit  well  calculated  to 
overturn  ftates,  but  perfectly  unfit  to  amend  them. 

That  he  was  no  enemy  to  reformation.  Almbft  every 
bufinefs  in  which  he  was  much  concerned,  from  the  firft  day 
he  fat  in  that  houfe  to  that  hour,  was  a  bufinefs  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  when  he  had  not  been  employed  in  corredUng, 
he  had  been  employed  in  refifting  abufes.  Some  traces  of 
this  fpirit  in  him  now  ftand  on  their  ftatute  book,    hi  his: 

Vol.  III.  C  opinion, 
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opinion,  any  thing  which  unnee^Carily  tore  to  pieces  the 
contexture  of  the  ftate,  not  only  prevented  all  real  reforma- 
tion, but  introduced  evils  which  would  call,  but,  perhaps, 
call  in  vain,  for  new  reformation. 

That  he  thought  the  French  nation  very  unwife.  What 
they  valued  themfelves  on,  was  a  difgrace  to  them.  They 
had  gloried  (and  fome  people  in  England  had  thought  fit  to 
take  Ihare  in  that  glory)  in  making  a  revolution ;  as  if  revo- 
lutions were  good  things  in  themfelves.  All  the  horrors,  and 
all  the  crimes  of  the  anarchy  which  led  to  their  revdiutioo, 
which  attend  its  progrefs,  and  which  may  virtually  attend  it 
in  its  eftablilhment,  pafs  for  nothing  with  the  lovers  of  re- 
volutions. The  French  have  made  their  way  through  the 
deftruiftion  of  their  country,  to  a  had  conftitution,  when 
they  were  abfolutely  in  poffeffion  of  a  good  one.  They 
were  in  poffeffion  of  it  the  day  the  Hates  met  in  feparate 
orders.  Their  btuSnefs,  had  they  been  either  virtuous,  or 
wife,  or  had  been  left  to  their  own  judgment,  was  to  fecure 
the  liability  and  independence  of  the  fiates,  according  to 
thofe  orders,  tinder  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  It  was  then 
their  duty  to  redrefs  grievances. 

Inftead  of  redreffing  grievances,  and  improving  the  fabric 
of  their  ftate,  to  which  they  were  called  by  their  monarchy 
and  fent  by  their  country,  they  were  made  to  take  a  very 
difierent  couife.  They  firft  deflxoyed  all  the  balances  and 
counterpoifes  which  ferve  to  fix  the  ftate,  and  to  give  it  a 
fieady  dire&ion ;  and  which  fumilh  fure  corre<3ives  to  any 
violent  ipirit  which  may  prevail  in  any  of  the  orders.  Thefe 
balances  cxiflxd  in  their  oldeft  conftittuion ;  and  in  the  con- 
ftitution of  this  country ;  and  in  the  conftitution  of  all  the-, 
countries  in  Europe.  Thefe  they  raflily  deftroyed,  and  thea 
they  melted  down  the  whole  into  one  incongruous,  ill-con- 
ne£ted  ma&. 

When 
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When  they  bad  clone  this,  they  inftantly,  with  the  tnoft 
atrocious  perfidy  and  breach  of  all  faith  among  men,  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  all  property,  and  conftquently  of  all  Na- 
tional profperity,  by  the  principles  they  eftablilhed",  and  the 
example  they  fet,  in  confifcating  all  the  poffeflSons  of  the 
church.  They  made  and  recorded  a  fort  of  inJHtute  and 
Alf^  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man,  in  fuch  a  pedan- 
tic abufe  of  elementary  principles  as  would  have  difgraced 
boys  at  fchool ;  but  this  declaration  of  rights  was  worfe  than 
trifling  and  pedantic  in  them ;  as  by  their  name  and  autho- 
rity they  fyftematically  deftroyed  every  hold  of  authority  by 
opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  By 
this  mad  declaration  they  fubverted  the  ftate ;  and  brought 
on  fucb  calamities  as  no  country,  without  a  long  war,  haS' 
ever  been  known  to  fufler,  and  which  may  in  the  end  pro- 
duce fuch  a  war,  and,  perhaps,  many  fuch. 

With  them  the  queftion  was  not  between  defpotifm  and 
liberty.  The  facriUce  they  made  of  the  peace  and  power  of 
their  country  was  not  made  On  the  altar  of  freedom.  Free- 
dom, and  a  better  fecnrity  for  freedom  than  that  they  have 
talcen,  they  might  have  had  without  any  facrifice  at  all. 
They  brought  themfelves  Into  all  the  calamities  they  fuffet, 
not  that  through  them  they  might  obtain  a  Britifh  conftitu-' 
tion ;  they  plunged  themfelves  headlong  into  thofe  calamities, 
to  prevent  themfelves  from  fettling  into  that  coflftitution,  or 
into  any  thing  refembling  it. 

That  if  they  fliould  perfeiJUy  fticceed  in  what  they  propofe, 
as  they  are  likely  enough  to  dd,  artd  eftablifh  a  democracy, 
or  a  mob  of  democracies,  in  a  country  circumftanced  like 
France,  they  will  eftablifh  avery  bad  government— ^a  very  bad 
fpecies  of  tyranny. 

That,  the  woTft  effeft  of  all  their  proceeding  was  on  their 

military,  which  was  rendered  an  arthy  for  every  pnrpofe  but 

C  a  that 
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that  of  defence.  That,  if  the  queftion  was,  whether  foldfcre 
•were  to  forget  they  were  citizens,  as  an  abftraft  proportion, 
he  could  have  no  difference  about  it ;  though,  as  it  is  ufual, 
when  abftradl  principles .  are  to  be  applied,  much  was  to  be 
thought  on  the  manner  of  uniting  the  character  of  citizen 
and  foldier.  But  as  applied  to  the  events  which  had  hap- 
pened in  France,  where  the  abftrafl:  principle  was  doatUed 
with  its  circumftances,  he  thought  that  his  friend  would 
agree  with  him,  that  what  was  done  there,  fumiflied  no 
naatter  of  exultation,  either  in  the  adt  or  the  example.  Thefe 
foldiers  were  not  citizens  ;  but  bafe  hireling  mutineers,  and 
mercenary  fordid  deferters,  wholly  deftitute  .of  any  honour- 
able priaciple.  Their  condudl  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
anarchic  fpirit,  from  the  evils  of  which  a  democracy  itfelf 
was  to  be  reforted  to  by  thofe  who  were  the  leaft  difpofed  to 
that  form  as  a  fort  of  refuge.  It  was  not  an  army  in  corps 
:^id  with  difcipline,  and  embodied  under  the  refpe(Stable 
patriot  citizens  of  the  ftate  in  refilling  tyranny.  Nothing 
like  it.  It  was  the  cafe  of,  common  foldiers  deferting  from 
their  officers,  to  join  a  furious,  licentious  populace.  It  was 
a  defertion  to  a  caufe,  the  real  objeft  of  which  was  to  level 
all  thofe  iuihtutions,  and  to  break  all  thofe  connections,  na- 
tural and  civil,  that  regulate  and  hold  together  the  commu- 
nity by  a  chain  of  fubordination ;  to  raife  foldiers  againit 
their  officers  ;  fervants  againft  their  matters ;  tradefmen 
againft  their  cuftomers ;  artificers  againft  their  employers ; 
tenants  againft  their  landlords ;  curates  ag^nft  their  biihops ; 
and  children  againft  their  parents.  That  this  caule  of  theirs 
was  not  an  enemy  to  fervitude,  but  to  fociety. 

He  .wilhed  the  houfe  to  confider,  how  the  members  would 
like  to  have  their  manCons  pulled  down  and  pillaged,  their 
perfons  abufed,  infulted,  and  deftroyed ;  their  title  deeds 
brought  out  and  biu-ned  before  Uieir  faces,  and  themfelves 

and 
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and  their  families  driven'  to  feek  refuge  in,  every  nation 
throughout  Eiirope,  for  no  other  reafon  than  this ;  that 
■without  any  fault  of  theirs,  they  were  born  gentlemen,  and 
men  of  property,  and  were  fufpecSted  of  a  defire  to  prelervc 
their  confideration  and  their  eftates.  The  defertion  in  France 
was  to  aid  an  abominable  fedition,  the  very  profeffed  prin- 
ciple of  which  was  an  implacable  hoftility  to  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  whofe  favage  war-hoop  was  "  a  V Arijiocrate.^ 
by  which  fenfelefs,  bloody  cry,  they  animated  one  another 
to  rapine  and  murder;  whilft  abetted  by  ambitious  men  of 
another  cla&,  they  were  crulhing  every  thing  refpedtable 
and  viJtuous  in  their  nation,  and  to  their  power  difgracing 
almc^  every  name,  by  which  we  formerly  knew  there  was 
fuch  a  country  in  the  world  as  France. 

He  knew  too  w_ell>  and  he  felt  as  much  as  any  man,  how 
difficult  it  was  to  accommodate  a  Handing  army  to  a  free 
conftitution,  or  to  any  conftitution.  An  armed,  difciplined 
body  is,  in  its  effence,  dangerous  to  liberty ;  undifciplined, 
it  is  ruinous  to  fociety.  Its  component  parts  are,  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  neither  good  citizens  nor  good  foldiers.  What 
have  they  thought  of  in  France,  under  fuch  a  difficulty  as 
almoft  puts  the  human  faculties  to  a  ftand  ?  They  have  put 
their  army  under  fuch  a  variety  of  principles  of  duty,  that 
it  is  more  likely  to  breed  htigants,  pettifoggers,  and  muti- 
neers, than  foldiers*^.  They  have  fet  up,  to  balance  their 
crown  army,  another  army,  deriving  under  another  autho- 
rity, called  a  municipal  army — a  balance  of  aimies,'  not  of 
orders.  Thefe  latter  they  have  deftroyed  with  every  mark 
of  infiilt  and  oppre0ion.  States  may,  and  they  will  beft,  exift 
with  a  partition  of  civil  powers.  Armies  cannot  exiil  under 
a  divided  command.    This  ftate .  of  things  he  thought,  in. 

•  Tky  are  ftrom  to  obpy  the  kir^  &«  mtion,  ud  the  law- 

cffea. 
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«{fe£ti  a  ftate  of  war,  gr,  at  belt,  but  a  truce  inftead  of  peace, 
in  the  country. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  Handing  army,  for  the  con- 
du(3:  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  which,  no  man  is  refiwn- 
fible !  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  French  crown  army,  is 
the  crown  refponfible  for  the  whole  of  it  I  Is  there  any  ge- 
neral who  can  be  refponfible  for  the  obedience  of  a  brigade  i 
Any  colonel  for  that  of  a  regiment  ?  Any  captain  for  that  of 
a  company  ?  And  as  to  the  municipal  army,  reinforced  as 
it  is  by  the  new  citizen-deferters,  under  whofe  command 
are  they  >  Have  we  not  feen  them,  not  led  by,  but  dragging 
their  nominal  commander  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  when 
they,  or  thofe  whom  they  accompanied,  proceeded  to  the 
moft  atrocious  afts  of  treafon  and  murder!  Are  any  of 
thefe  armies .'    Are  any  of  thefe  citizens  > 

We  have  in  fuch  a  difficulty  as  that  of  fitting  a  ftanding 
army  to  the  ftate,  he  conceived,  done  much  better.  We 
have  not  diftradted  our  army  by  divided  princijdes  of  obe- 
diente.  We  have  put  them  under  a  lingle  authority,  with 
a  fimple  (our  common)  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  we  keep  the 
whole  under  our  annual  infpeilion.  This  was  doing  all  that 
could  be  fafely  done. 

He  felt  feme  concern  that  this  ftiange  thing,  called  a  Re- 
vc^ution  in  France,  ihould  be  compared  with  the  ^rious 
event,  commonly  called  the  Revolution  in  England ;  and  the 
cx>ndu(%  of  the  ibldiery,  on  that  occaiioc,  compared  with  the 
behaviour  of  fome  of  the  troops  of  France  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance.  At  that  period  the  Piince  of  Orange,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  in  England,  was  called  in  by  the  flower  of  the 
Englilh  ariftocracy  to  defend  its  antient  conftitution,  an^ 
not  to  level  all  diltin<£tions.  To  this  prince,  fi>  invited,  the 
ariftocratic  leaders  who  commanded  the  troops  went  over 
with  their  feveral  corps,  in  bodies)  to  tfa«  deliverer  of  their 

country. 
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conntry.  Ariftocratic  leaders  brought  up  the  corps  of  citi- 
lens  who  newly  enlifted  in  this  caufe.  Military  obedience 
changed  its  objeit ;  but  mihtary  difcipline  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment int»rupted  in  its  principle.  The  troops  were  ready 
for  war,  but  indifpofed  to  mutiny. 

But  as  the  conduft  of  the  EngKih  armies  was  difierent,  fo 
was  that  of  the  whole  Englilh  nation  at  that  time.  In  truth, 
the  circumftances  of  our  revoltitioh  (as  it  is  called)  and  that 
of  France  are  juft  the  reverfe  of  each  other  in  almoft  every 
particular,  and  in  the  whole  fpirit  of  the  tranfitftion.  With 
as  it  was  the  cafe  of  a  legal  monarch  attempting  arbitrary 
power — in  France  it  is  the  cafe  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  be- 
ginning, from  whatever  caufe,  to  legalifehis  authority.  The 
one  was  to  be  refiftcd,  the  other  was  to  be  managed  and  di- 
re^ed ;  but  ia  neither  cafe  was  the  order  of  the  ftate  to  be 
(liajaged,  left  government  might  lie  ruined,  which  ought  only 
to  be  corredled  and  legalifed.  With  us  we  got  rid  of  the  man, 
and  preferved  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  ftate.  There  they  get 
lid  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  ftate,  and  keep  the  man. 
What  we  did  was  in  truth  and  fiibftance,  and  in  a  conftitu- 
tional  light,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We 
took  fblid  fecurities;  we  fettled  doubtful  queftions ;  we  cor- 
rected anomalies  in  our  law.  In  the  flable  fundamental 
parts  of  our  conftitution  we  made  no  revolxition ;  no,  nor  any 
alteration  at  all.  We  did  not  impair  the  monarchy.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  ftiewn  that  we  ftrengthened  it  very  confi- 
derably.  The  nation  kept  the  fame  ranks,  the  lame  orders, 
the  feme  privileges,  the  fame  franchifes,  the  fame  rules  for 
property,  the  fame  fubordinations,  the  fame  order  in  the 
law,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  magiftracy  ;  the  fame  lords, 
the  fame  commons,  the  fame  corporations,  the  fame  elec- 
tors. 

The  chuch  was  not  impaired.  Hereftates,  hermajefty, 
her  ^lendor,  her  orders  and  gradations  continued  the  fame. 

She 
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She  was  preferved  in  her  full  efficiency,  and  cleared  only  of 
a  certain  intolerance,  which  was  her  weaknefs  and  difgrace. 
The  church  and  the  Hate  were  the  fame  after  the  revolu- 
tion that  they  were  before,  bnt  better  fecured  in  every 
part. 

Was  little  done  becanfe  a  revolution  was  not  made  in  the 
conftitution  ?  No  !  Every  thing  was  done ;  becaufe  we 
commenced  with  reparation  not  with  ruin.  Accordingly 
theftate  flouriflied.  Inftead  of  lying  as  dead,  in  a  fort  of 
trance,  or  expofed  as  fome  others,  in  an  epileptic  fit,  to  the 
pity  or  derilion  of  the  world,  for  her  wild,  ridiculous,  con- 
vuliive  movements,  impotent  to  every  purpofe  but  that  of 
dalhing  out  her  brains  againft  the  pavement.  Great  Britain 
rofe  above  the  ftandard,  even  of  her  former  felf.  An  aera  of 
.a  more  improved  domeftic  profperity  then  commenced,  and 
ftill  continues,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  growing,  under  the 
wafting  hand  of  time.  AU  the  energies  of  the  country  were 
awakened.  England  never  prefented  a  firmer  countenance, 
or  a  more  vigorous  arm,  to  all  her  enemies,  and  to  all  her 
rivals.  Europe  under  her  refpired  and  revived.  Every  where 
ftje  appeared  as  the  protestor,  alTertor,  or  avenger,  of  liberty. 
A  war  was  made  and  fupported  againft  fortune  itfelf.  The 
treaty  of  Ryfwick,  which  firft  limited  the  power  of  France, 
was  foon  after  made :  the  grand  alliance  very  fliortly  fol- 
lowed, which  ftipok  to  the  foundations  the  dreadful  power 
.which  menaced  the  independence  of  mankind.  The  ftates 
of  Europe  lay  happy  under  the  fliade  of  a  great  and  free 
monarchy,  which  knew  how  to  be  great  without  endanger- 
ing its  own  peace  at  home,  or  the  internal  or  external  peace 
of  any  of  its  neighbours. 

..  Mr.  Burke  faid  he  Ihould  have  felt  very  unpleafantly  iflie 
had  not  delivered  thefe  fentiments.  He  was  near  the  end  of 
his  natural,  probably  itill  nearer  to  the  end  of  his  iwlitical 
career ;  that  he  was  weak  and  weary ;  and  wiflied  for  reft. 

That 
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That  he  was  little  difpofed  to  controverfies,  or  what  is  called 
a- detailed  oppofition.  That  at  his  time  of  life,  if  he  could 
not  do  fomething  by  fome  fort  of  weight  of  opinion,  natural 
or  acquired,  it  was  ufelefs  and  indecorous  to  attempt  any 
thing  by  mere  ftmggle.  Turpe  fenex  miles.  That  he  had 
for  that  reafon  little  attended  the  army  bufinefs,  or  that  of 
the  revenue,  or  almoft  any  other  matter  of  detail  for  fome 
years  paft.  That  he  had,  however,  his  tafk.  He  was  far 
from  condemning  fuch  oppofition;  on  the  contrary,  he  moft 
highly  applauded  it,  where  a  juft  occafion  exifted  for  it,  and 
gentlemen  had  vigour  aiid  capacity  to  purfue  it.  Where  a 
great  occafion  occurred,  he  was,  and  while  he  continued  in 
parliament,  would  be  amongft  the  nioft  active  and  the  moft 
eameft,  as  he  hoped  he  had  fhewn  on  a  late  event.  With 
refpei5l  to  the  conftitution  itfelf,  he  wiflied  few  alterations  in 
it.  Happy  if  he  left  it  not  the  worfe  for  any  fhare  he  had 
taken  in  its  fervice. 

Mr.  Fox  then  rofe,  and  declared,  in  fubftance,  that  fo  far 
as  regarded  the  French  army,  he  went  no  farther  than  the 
general  principle,  by  which  that  army  fhewed  itfelf  indifpofed 
to  be  an  inftrument  in  the  fervitude  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
but  did  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  conduct.  He 
declared,  that  he  did  not  affeift  a  democracy.  That  he  always 
thought  any  of  the  fimple,  unbalanced  governments  bad ; 
fimple  monarchy,  fimple  ariftocracy,  fimple  democracy ;  he 
held  them  all  imperfeift  or  vicious :  all  were  bad  by  them- 
felves  :  the  compofition  alone  was  good.  That  thefe  had 
been  always  his  principles,  in  which  he  had  agreed  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Burke,  of  whom  he  faid  many  kind  and  flattering 
things,  which  Mr.  Burke,  I  take  it  for  granted,  will  know 
himfelf  too  well  to  think  he  merits,  from  any  thing  but  Mr. 
Fox's  acknowledged  good-nature.  Mr.  Fox  thought,  however, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  Mr.  Burke  was  rather  carried  too  far  by 
his  hatred  to  innovation. 
Vol.  III.  D 
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Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  well  knew  that  thefe  had  been  &&. 
Fox's  invariable  opinions ;  that  they  were  a  fure  ground  for 
the  confidence  of  his  country.  But  he  had  been  fearful,  that 
cabals  of  very  di&rent  intentions,  would  be  ready  to  make 
ufe  of  his  great  n^me,  againlt  his  chanufter  and  fentiments,  in 
order  to  derive  a  credit  to  their  deftnuftive  machinations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  rofe,  and  made  a  lively  and  eloquent 
fpeech  againft  Mr.  Burke ;  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  faid  that  Mr.  Burke  had  libelled  the  national  alTembly  of 
France,  and  had  caft  out  refleffions  on  fuch  characters  as  thofe 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  Mr.  BaiUy. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  that  he  did  not  Ubel  the  national  aflembly 
of  France,  whom  he  confidered  very  little  in  the  difcullion  of 
thefe  matters.  That  he  thought  all  the  fubftantial  power 
refided  in  the  republic  of  Paris,  whole  authority  guided,  oc 
whofe  example  was  followed  by  all  the  republics  of  France* 
The  republic  of  Paris  had  an  army  under  their  orders,  and 
not  under  thofe  of  the  national  aflembly. 

N.  B.  As  to  the  particular  gentlemen,  I  do  not  remember 
that  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  either  of  them — certainly  not  Mr. 
Baiiiy.  He  alluded,  undoubtedly,  to  the  cafe  of  the  Marquis- 
de  la  Fayette ;  but  whether  what  he  afierted  of  him  be  a  libet 
on  him,  mud  be  left  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the- 
bufinefs. 

Mr.  Pitt  concluded  the  debate  with  becoming  gravity  and' 
dignity,  and  a  referve  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  as  related 
to  France,  fit  ftir  a  perfon  in  a  minifterial  fituation.  He  faicV 
that  what  he  had  fpoken  only  regarded  France  when  Ihe 
Ihotild  unite,  which  he  rather  thought  flie  foon  might,  with 
the  liberty  fhe  had  acquired,  the  bleflings  of  law  and  order; 
He,  too,  faid  feveral  civil  things  concerning  the  fentiments  of 
Mr.  Burke,  as  applied  to  this  country. 


MR. 
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IT  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  inform  the  Reader,  that  the 
following  Reflections  had  their  origin  in  a  correfpondence 
between  the  Author  and  a  very  young  gentleman  at  Paris, 
who  did  him  the  honour  of  defiring  his  opinion  upon  the 
important  tranfaftions,  which  then,  and  ever  fince,  have  fo 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  all  men.  An  anfwer  was 
written  fome  time  in  the  month  of  Oiftober  1789 ;  but  it  was 
kept  back  upon  prudential  confiderations.  That  letter  is 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  Iheets.  It  has 
been  fince  forwarded  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  addrelTed. 
The  reafons  for  the  delay  in  fending  it  were  affigned  in  a  fliort 
letter  to  the  fame  gentleman.  This  produced  on  his  part  a 
new  and  preffing  application  for  the  Author's  fentiments. 

The  Author  began  a  fecond  and  more  full  difcuflion  on  the 
fubjedl.  This  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  publilhing  early  in 
the  laft  fpring ;  but  the  matter  gaining  upon  him,  he  found 
that  what  he  had  undertaken  not  only  far  exceeded  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  letter,  but  that  its  importance  required  rather  a  more 
detailed  confideration  than  at  that  time  he  had  any  leifure  to 
bellow  upon  it.  However,  having  thrown  down  his  firft 
thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  indeed  when  he  fat 
down  to  write,  having  intended  it  for  a  private  letter,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  change  the  form  of  addrefs,  when  his 
fentiments  had  grown  into  a  greater  extent,  and  had  received 
another  dire(5tion.  A  different  plan,  he  is  feniible,  might  be- 
more  favourable  to  a  commodious  divifiun  and  diftributiom 
of  his  matter. 


R  E  F  L  E  C- 
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D  E  A  a   S  £  n,, 

YO  U  are  pleafed  to  call  again,  and  with  fome  earnefthefs, 
for  my  thoughts  on  the  late  proceedings  in  France.  I 
will  not  give  you  reafgn  to  imagine,  that  I  think  my  fenti- 
ments  of  fiich  value  as  to  wilh  myfelf  to  be  iblicited  about 
them.  They  are  of  too  little  confequence  to  be  very  anxi^ 
oufly  either  communicated  or  withheld.  It  was  from  atten- 
tion to  you,  and  to  you  only,  that  I  hefitated  at  the  time>, 
when  you  fitft  deCred.  to  receive  them.  In  the  firft.  letter  I 
had  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  and  which  at  length  I  fendi 
I  wrote  neither  for  nor  from  any  delcription  of  men ;  nor 
fhall  I  in  this.  My  errors,  if  any,  are  my  own.  My  reputa- 
tion alone  is  to  anfwer  for  them. 

You  fee.  Sir,  by  the  long  letter  I  have  tranfmitted  to  you,, 
that,  though  I  do  mofl:  heartily  wiih  that  France  may  be 
animated  by  a  fpirit  of  rational  liberty,  and  that  I  think  you^ 
bound,  in  allhoneft  policy,  to  provide  a  permanent  body,  in 
which  that  fpirit  may  refide,  and  an  effeftual  organ,  by 
which  it  may  ait,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  entertain  great 
doubts  concerning  feveral  material  points  in  your  late  tranf- 
adtions. 

You  imagined,  when  you  wrote  laft,  that  I  might  poffibly 
be  reckoned  among  the  approvers  of  certain  proceedings  in 
France,  from  the  folemn  public  feal  of  fan(£lion  they  have 
leceived  from  two  clubs  of  gentlemen  in  London,  called  the 
Conftitutional  Society,  and  the  Revolution  Society. 

•   •  L  certainly 
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I  certainly  have  the  honovir  to  belong  to  more  clubs  than 
one,  in  which'  the  conftitxition  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
principles  of  the  glorious  revolution,  are  held  in  high  reve- 
rence :  .and  I  reckon  myfejf  amdng  the  moft  forward  in  my 
zeal  for  maintaining  that  conftitution  and  thofe  principles  in 
their  utraoft  purity  and  vigour.  It  is  becaufe  I  do  fo,  that  I 
think  it  neceflary  for  me,  that  there  fliouM  be  no  miftake. 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  revolution,  and  thofe 
who  are  attached  to  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom,  will 
take  good  care  how  they  are  involved  with  perfons  who,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  revolution  and  conftitu- 
tion, too  frequently  wander  from  their  true  principles ;  and 
are  ready  on  every  occafion  to  depart  from  the  firm  but  cau- 
tious and  deliberate  fpirit  which  produced  the  one,  and  which 
prefides  in  the  other.  Before  I  proceed  to  anfwer  the  more 
material  particulars  in  your  letter,  I  ihall  beg  leave  to  give 
you  fuch  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the 
two  clubs  which  have  thought  proper,  as  bodies,  to  interfere 
in  the  concerns  of  France ;  tirft  affuring  you,  that  I  am  not, 
and  that  I  have  never  been,  a  member  of  either  of  thofe 
focieties. 

The  firft,  calling  itfelf  the  Gonftitutional  Society,  or  So- 
ciety for  Conftitutional  Information,  or  by  fome  fuch  title, 
is,  I  believe,  of  feven  or  eight  years  ftanding.  The  inftitu- 
tion  of  this  fociety  appears  to  be  of  a  charitable,  and  fo  far 
of  a  laudable,  nature :  it  was  intended  for  the  circulation,  at 
the  expence  of  the  members,  of  many  books,  which  few 
others  would  be  at  the  expence  of  buying ;  and  which  might 
lie  on  the  hands  of  the  bookfcUers,  to  the  great  lofs  of  an 
ufeful  body  of  men.  Whether  the  books  fo  charitably  cir- 
culated, were  ever  as  charitably  read,  is  more  than  I  know. 
Poflibly  feveral  of  them  have  been  exported  to  France ;  and, 
like  goods  not  in  requeft  here,  may  with  you  have  found  a 

market. 
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frota'books  that  are  fenti6«m  heace.  >  What  itAprovements 
they  havehad  in  the&rpaffago^as  it  is^^faid  fome  liqudrs are 
meliorated'bTi  croffinglthe:fe^).I  cahiiot  telh:  but  I  never 
beard  aimah' of  .coianK)n.jiic|g;aieiu,  or  th6  l«»ft  degree  bf 
ihfonnarianrifpeak  a  word  in  praife  ofithe  greater  part  of 
the  publications  circulated  by  that  fociety;  nor  have  thieir 
procecdiiig&  befeti  -accouDted,  except  by  Ibme  o£  thetlifelves,  as 
bf  anyiferious  cohfequence. 

Yourmiitional'iffemblyfeemsw  entertain  nnuch  the  fame 
opinion. that.ifdo  of  this  poor  charitable  club.  As'a  nation, 
yourelbrved  the  whole  ftock  of  your  doquSnt  atkriowledg- 
ments  for  the  Revolution  Society ;  when  their  fellows  in  the 
Conftitutional  were,  in  equity,  entitled  to  fome  ftiare.  Since 
you  have  feledled  the  Revolution- Society  as  the  great  objeil 
of  your  national  thanks  and  praifes,  you  will  think  nle  ex- 
cufeable  in  making  its  late  condufl:  the  fubje£t  of  my  obfer-' 
vations.  The  national  affembly  of  France  has  given  import- 
ance to  thefe  gentlemen  by  adopting  them ;  and  they  return 
the  favour,  by  adting  as  a  committee  in  England  for  extend- 
ing the  principles  of  the  national  alftmbly.  Henceforward 
we  muft  confider  them  as  a  kind  of  privileged  pepfons ;  as  rio 
inconfiderable  members  in  the  dii>lomatic  body.  This  is  one 
among  the  revolutions  which  have  given  fplendor  to  obfcil- 
rity,  and  diftindion  to  undifcerned  merit.  Untilvery  lately 
I  do  iijot  recoiled;  to  have  heard  Of  this  club.  I  am  quite, 
fiu^.that  it  never  occupied  a  moment  of  my;thoughts ;  nor, 
1,  believe,  thofei  of  any  perfon  out  of  their  own  fet.  I  find, 
upon  enqitiry,  that  on  the  anni\"erfary  of  the  revolution  in 
1688,  a  club  of  diflenters,  but  of  what  denomination  1  know 
not,  .haye.long  had  the  cuftbtfi'of  hearing  .'a  ftfmibh  in  one 
of  their ichMitbei ;  land.  that  afterwards  they'  fpent  trhe-day' 
cheerfully,,  as  other  clubs  do,  at.  the  tavern.    But  I  nevtr 

Vol.  Ili.      ^  E  heard 
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h«ard  that  «py  public  meafttre,  or  pqlitical  fyfteiti>  much  lets 
tliiit  th«  iQ«rits  of  the  conftitutioQ  of  any  foreiga  natioh,  had 
bt¥0  the  fuye<a  of  a  formal  proceeding  at  their  feftivals ; 
nntU)  to.  my  inexpreffible  farprize)  I  found  them  in  a  fart 
of  public  capacity,  by  a  con^atulatory  addrefs,  giving  an 
authoritative  fanflioa  to  the  proceedings  of  the  national  af- 
fembly  in  France. 

In  the  antient  principles  and  conduifi  of  the  dub,  to  far  at 
leall  as  they  were  declared,  I  fee.  nothing  to  which  1  could 
take  exceptiipn.  I  think  it  wry  probable,  thai  for  fome  pur- 
poft,  new  members  may  have  entered  among  them;  and 
that  fome  tsfuly  chriftian  politicians,  who  love  to  difpenfe 
benefits,  but  are  careful  to  conceal  the  hand  which  diftri- 
butes  the  dole,  may  have  made  them  the  inftruments  of  their 
pious  defigns.  Whatever  I  may  have  reafon  to  fufpedl  con- 
cernijig  private  management,  I  Ihall  fpeak  of  nothing  as  of  a 
certainty  but  what  is  public. 

For  one,  I  ihoidd  be  forry  to  be  thought,  direflly  or  indi- 
reftly,  concerned,  in  their  proceedings.  I  certainly  take  my 
full  Ihare,  along  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  in  my  individual 
and  private  capacity,  in  fpeculating  on  what  has  been  done, 
or  is  doing,  on  the  public  ftage ;  in  any  place  ■  antient  or 
modern ;  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  or  the  republic  of  Paris : 
but  having  no  general  apoftotical  million,  being  a  citizen  of 
a  particular  ftate,  and  being  bound  up  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, by  its  public  will,  I  IhouM  think  it  at  leaft  improper 
and  irregular  for  me  to  open  a  formal  public  correfpondence 
with  the  aAual  government  of  a  foreign  nation,  without 
the  exprefs  authority  of  the  government  under  which 
I  live. 

I  Ihould  be  ftill  more  unwifiing  to  enter  into  that  corre- 
fpondence, under  any  thing  like  an  equivocal  defcription, 
Tif  hich  to  many,  unacquainted  with  our  ufages,  liright  make 

the 
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the  addrefs,  in  which  1  joined,  appear  as  the  aft  of  periijns 
in  fome  fort  of  corporate  capacity,  acknowledged  by  the 
hws  of  this  kingdom,  and  amhorired  to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of 
fome  part  of  it.  On  account  of  the  ambiguity  and  uncer* 
tainty  of  unauthorized  general  defcriptioHs,  and  of  the  deeeit 
which  may  be  pradlifed  under  them,  and  not  from  mere  fbjT' 
mality,  the  honfe  of  commons  would  rejeft  the  moft  &eak' 
ing  petition  for  the  moft  trifling  objei5l,  under  that  mode  of 
fignature  (o  which  you  have  thrown  open  the  folding-doors 
of  your  presence  chamber,  and  have  uihered  into  your  na- 
tional a^mbly,  with  as  miich  ceremony  and  parade,  and 
with  as  great  a  buftle  of  applaufe,  as  if  you  had  been  vifited 
by  the  whole  repTefentative  majefty  of  the  whole  Englilh 
nation.  If  what  this  fociety  has  thought  proper  to  fend 
forth  had  be«n  a  piece  of  argument,  it  would  have  fignified 
little  whofe  argument  it  was.  It  would  be  neither  the  more 
nor  the  left  convincing  on  account  of  the  party  it  came 
fi'om.  But  this  is  only  a  vote  and  refolution.  It  ftands 
folely  on  authority ;  and  ih  this  ca'fe  it  is  the  mere  authority 
of  individuals,  few  of  whom  appear.  Thdf  iignatures 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  annexed  to  their  in- 
ftrument.  The  world  would  then  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing how  many  they  are ;  who  they  are ;  and  of  what  value 
their  opinions  may  be,  from  their  perfonal  abilities,  frorii 
their  knowledge,  tlieir  experience,  or  their  lead  and  autho- 
rity in  this  ftate.  To  me,  who  am  but  a  plain  man,  the  pro- 
ceeding looks  a  little  too  refined,  and  too  ingenious ;  it  has 
too  much  the  air  of  a  political  ftratagem,  adopted  for  the 
fake  of  giving,  under  an  high-founding  name,  art  import- 
ance to  the  public  declarations  of  this  club,  which,  when 
the  matter  came  to  be  clofely  infpedled,  they  did  not  altoge- 
ther fo  well  deferve.  It  is  a  policy  that  has  very  much  the 
complexion  of  a  fraud. 

E  I  1  flatter 
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...Iflatfer,  i)ayfe(f)ijbat  I  love  atnanlj',  moral,  regiriated  liJ 
bpity-;}s;w[eij-_3^any;genflerftan  ©f.that  ibciety,  be  he  who  he 
-w/il;  zft^.'geTtiapf  l,  havB.^yen  as,  good  proofs  of  ray  at- 
tachment to  that  <:aufe,  in  tlie,  whole  cojirfe  of  my  public 
cojidijifl. ,  J  thinli;  f  envy  liberty  as  little  as  they  do,  to  any 
Oj)^5flati9n.  ,BiH  jl.cannot'ftand  forw^ard,  and  give  praife 
Ojl.yanfe  to  apy>tbiijg :  which  .  relates  to  human:  ^iSions, 
■iuj4  hW"3.i><jC0J>c«rnf,  on  a  fimple  vieW'iof  the:  objiaftv  a?  -it 
flinds. gripped  of  every  relation,  in  all  the  nakedncfs  land 
folitude  of  metaphyfical  abftraftion.  CircumftaJKes  (which 
Sijith  .&me  gentlemen  pafs  for  nothiilg)  giv«  'in  reality'to 
pvpry,political  principle  its  diftingniftiingioolour,  and  diiTcri- 
roinating  effe<a:.  The  circumftancesjare  what,  tedder  every 
Qvil  and  political  fcheme  beneficial:oE  noxipu?  to  mankind; 
Abftraiiftedly  fpeaking,  government,  as  well'  as  Miberty,  i» 
good;  yet  could  I,  in  common  fen^rtenyei»rSiago,. have  far 
licitated  France  on  her  enjoyment  of  a,goyeri)ment  (ftjr  {be 
then  had  a  governnjent). without  enquiry  what^thenatiirc 
of  that  government  was,  or  how  jf  yfins  adminifteted  ?  ■•  Can 
1  now  congratulate  the  fame  na^on  upon  its  freedom  I  Is  it 
becaufe  liberty  in  the  abftraiSt  inayj  be  clafled,  apvongft  the 
bleffings  of  mankind,  that  I  am  ferioufly  tp  felicitate  a  mad- 
man, who  has  efcaped  from  the  proteiling  reftriunt  and 
wholefome  darknefs  of  his,  cell,  on;his  reftoration  to  the  en- 
joyment of  light  and  liberty  ?  Am  1  to  congratulate  an  high- 
wayman and  murderer,  who  has  broke  prilbn,  \ipon  the  re- 
covery of  his  natural  rights?  This  would.be  ■ta.:a£t  over 
again  the  fcene  of  the  criminals  condemned  to  the  gallies, 
and  their  heroic  deliverer,  the  metaphyfic  knight  of  the 
forrowful  countenance.  , 

When  Ifeethefpirit  of  liberty  in  acftiqn,  Ifee  a  ftrong  prin- 
ciple at  work;  and  this,  for  a  while,  is  all  I  can  poffibly  know  of 
it.  The  wild  ^as,  the  fixed  air  is  plainly  brpke  Ipofe :  but  wp 

ought 
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ought  to  fufpend  our  judgment  viiMnthofirfteferv«rcence  is' 
a  little  fubfided,  till  the  liquor  is  cleared,  hud  until  we  fee 
fomething  deeper  than  the  agifatioti  of  a-  troubled  and  frothy 
furface.  I  m\»ft  be  tplerably  fure,  before  I  venture  publicly 
to  cotjgratulate  men  upon  a  hleffing,  that  they  have  really 
received  one^  FlacteryicorniptslxJth  the  liacciver  aiid  the 
givep;  and  adulationvisi:not;of  mDrefervice  to  the'^people 
than-'to  kings I/ih»uld'^therefilire;-ftifpeHd  -iny  congratula- 
tions on  the  new  liberty  of  France,' until,  I' was  informed' 
how  it  had  been :combiaed-. -with government;  with  public 
foroE  ;"Withithe.'aifciplinie  and  obediehce '  of  armies;;'  withi 
thotollec5tit)n'ii>{ait;efieifti*4.;and;well*diiiributedrEveiiue;' 
with  J3ibralif5:.i«id«  reliigiii«i;.  with.'jthtifoiiiiity  of . pi^speifty.y 
with^Jeace -and 'ordtr  ;i  with  dvil  andifijcial  iriaiiners;  Alt 
thefe  (in'tlieir^ay).ai*e  good  things  too;  and,' without  tliem, 
liberty  is;DiiC'xibeneiit,whj]ft  it  lalte,  and  is  not  lilccly  eaoonr 
tinue  Johg:: ;  <Tbd  eSaSt  a£  iiberoy,  toi  individuals  is,'  that  t&ey 
miy  ^16  ?\Th«;;^^y' ^iehfer!  f.wd  ought,  to  fee  what  h  svift 
pleafcthemtD  do,  bef<sie  we  ilfqae  congratulations,  which 
may  befoon  turned 'into,  compiaints.  Prudence  would  dic- 
tate this  in.  the.  ca&'  of  iiepaoate.iiifnlated  private  men;  but 
liberty,  when  ineniaiLio  bodiias,  is  poaoer.'  Conliderate  peo- 
ple, fiefaro  they  deidarict  .theaifelves,  will  obferve  the  ufe 
which  is  made  of  power ;  and  particularly  of  fo  trying  a 
thing  'as  ««y  power  in.  neia  perfoiis,  of  whole  .principles, 
tempers,  and  dilutions,  they  have  little  or  no  experience, 
an^  in^tuatioDs  where  thofe  who  appear  the  moft  ftirring 
in  the  fcene  may:  poflibly. not'bis  the  real  movers. 

All  thefe  cOnfideratioas  hpwaver  were  below  the  tranfcen- 
derttal  dignity  of  theirevolutionfociety.  Whilft  1  continued 
in  the  country,  from  whence  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to 
you;  I  had  but  vx  iropsr/*iS  idea  of  their  (ranfaftions.  Oa 
my  coming  tp  towp,  .1  feittfor  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
.     ..  .  ings. 
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ings,  which  had  been  published  by  their  authority,  contain- 
ing a  feraion  of  Dr.  Price,  with  the  Duke  de  Rochefaucault's 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Aix's  letter,  and  fcveral  other  docU' 
ments  annexed.  The  whole  of  that  publication,  with  the 
manifeft  delign  of  connecting  the  ailairs  of  France  with  thofe 
of  England,  by  drawing  us  into  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  national  allembly,  gave  me  a  coniiderabie  degree  of 
uneafinefs.  The  efie£t  of  that  conduct  upon  the  power, 
credit,  profperity,  and  tranquillity  of  France,  became  every 
day  more  evident.  The  form  of  conftitution  to  be  fettled, 
for  its  future  polity,  became  more  clear.  We  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  difcern,  with  tolerable  exaCtnefs,  the  true  nature 
of  the  objedl  held  up  to  our  imitation.  If  the  pradenoe  of 
referve  and  decorum  didates  lilence  in  fome  ciicumftances, 
in  others  prudence  of  an  higher  order  may  juftify  us  in 
fpeaking  our  thoughts.  The  beginnings  of  confulion  with 
US' in  England  are  at  prefent  feeble  enough;  but  with  you, 
we  have  feen  an  infaticy  ftill  more  feeble,  growing  by  mo- 
ments into  a  ftrength  to  heap  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains, and  to  wage  war  with  heaven  itfelf.  Whenever  our 
neighbour's  honfe  is  on  fire,  it  cannot  be  amifs  tor  the  en- 
gines to  play  a  little  on  our  own.  Better  to  be  defpifed  for 
too  anxious  apprehenfions,  than  riuned  by  too  confident  a 
fecurity. 

Solicitous  chiefly  for  the  peace  of  my  own  country,  but  by 
no  means  unconcerned  for  your's,  I  wifh  to  communicate 
more  largely,  what  was  at  firft  intended  only  for  your  pri- 
vate fatisfadtion.  I  fhall  ftill  keep  your  afi^irs  in  my. eye, 
and  continue  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  you.  Indulging  niyfelf  in 
the  freedom  of  epiftolary  intercourfe,  I  beg  leave  to  throw 
out  my  thoughts,  and  exprefs  my  feelings,  juft  as  they  arife 
in  my  mind,  with  very  little  attention  to  formal  method.  I 
fet  out  with  the  proceedings  of  the  revolution  fociety ;  but 

1  Ihall 
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I  fliaD  not  confine  myfelf  to  them.  Is  it  poffible  I  fhould  ? 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  great  crifis,  not  of  the  afBiirs 
of  France  alone,  but  of  all  Europe,  perhaps  of  more  than 
Europe.  All  circumftances  taken  together,  the  French  re- 
volution is  the  moft  aftonifhing  that  has  hitherto  happened 
in  the  worM.  The  raoft  wonderfnl  things  are  brought  about 
in  many  inftances  by  means  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous ; 
in  the  moft  ridiculous  modes ;  and  apparently,  by  the  moft 
contemptible  inftniments.  Every  thing  feems  out  of  nature 
in  this  ftrange  t:haos  of  levity  and  ferocity,  and  of  all  forts  of 
crimes  jumbled  together  with  all  forts  of  follies.  In  viewing 
Ibis  monftrous  tragi-comic  fcene,  the  moft  oppofite  paflions 
neceffarily  fucceed,  and  fometimes  mix  with  each  other  in 
the  mind;  alternate  contempt  and  indignation;  alternate 
laughter  and  tears ;  alternate  fcorn  and  horror. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  to  fomc  this  ftrange 
fcene  appeared  in  quite  another  point  of  view.  Into  them- 
it  infpired  no  other  fentiments  than  thofe  of  exultation  and 
rapture.  They  faw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done  in. 
France,  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  freedom ;  Co 
confiftent,  on  the  whole,  with  morals  and  with  piety,  as  to 
make  it  deferving  not  only  of  the  fecular  applaufe  of  dafli- 
ing  Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  render  it  a  fit  theme  for 
all  the  devout  effufions  of  fecred  eloquence. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  November  laft,  Doilor 
Richard  Price,  a  non-conforming  minifter  of  eminence, 
preached  at  the  diflenting  meeting-houfe  of  the  Old  Jewry,, 
to  his  club  or  Ibciety,  a  very  extraordinary  mifcellaneous 
fermon,  in  which  there  are  ibme  good  moral  and  religious 
fentiments,  and  not  ill  expreffed,,  mixed  up  in  a  fbrt  of  por- 
ridge of  various  political  opinions  and  refleftions :  but  the 
revolution  -in  Fr.ince  is  the  grand  ingredient  in  the  caul- 
dron. I  confider  the  addiefs  tranimitted  by  the  revolution 
*  fociety 
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fociety  to  the  national  alfcn)hJy,.t}u3(>)jigih.jE#il#;^HqBW!a» 
originating  in  the  {>rii;ici{>les  of  tb«  0qii)9%;aQ4  ^  a  !<Qip)t 
lary  from  them.  It  was  movefl  by,  theiprej^^ei;  of:'t;hM 
difcourfe.  It  was  paSed,.))y  tbpiky'b!9.'^if\^^i.ffji-iagi-^{a^3l 
the  effea  of  the  fertnqni,  W}thpvit,-fi9S'(<PP8)ff -;PB-i9WJiT 
ficatioo,  exprefled  or  ij^ipliei;|,Jf,.,J?3fHftYej;i  yny:.ip^^^e,gfi)rj 
tlemen  concerned  (hall  wil^)  toifegflj^  th6><i%tfBPniffWS'litlJfl 
refolution,  they  know  how  to  acl(|nowledge  t^  :0^x.3$>d>  tq 
difavow  the  other.    Thgy  may  flo  it4 ■  I  csflSiOtf    . ;. i  rr,  •;■■■> 

For  my  part,  Llooke^.Ofi^f^t,{f;Toqn  »» :tbf  •  gHHic  4selari 
ration  of  a  man  mucb,cp;i^^e4te(^.wjt]|i.^it^ary  Gah^^rs,;an4 
intriguing  philofophers,;,  with  political  theolog)w$,  and 
theological  politicians,  .both  at  lipme  ancl, abroad.  '■!  know 
they  fet  him  up  as  a  f(»t  of  oracle;  becaufe,  with  the  beft 
intentions  in  the  world,  he,  naturally  pJbiiippizes,-And  chaunts 
his  prophetic  long  in  exaift  unifon  with  their  defigtiSi. 

That  fermon  is  -in  a  lirain  which  I  believe  has  not  been 
heard  in  this  kingdom,  in  any  of  the  pulpits  which  are  to- 
lerated or  encouraged  in  it,  fince  the  year  1648,  when  a  pre- 
deceflbr  of  Dr.  Price,  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  made  the 
vault  of  the  king's  own  chapel  at  St.  James's  ring  with  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  the  faints,  who,  with  the  "  high 
*^  praifes  of -God  in  their  mouths^  and  a:  /wo-edged  fword  in 
"  their  hands,  were  to  execute  judgment  on  the  heathen, 
**  and  punilhments  upon  thepeopM',  to  bind  their  ^inj^s  with 
*'  chains,  and  their  «£j^/?.f  with  fitter?;  of  iron  *,"  Few  ha- 
rangues from,  the  pulpit,,  except  in, the. dttys  of  your,  league 
in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our  iblemn  league  and  covenant 
in  Englani),  haye  ever  breathed  lefs  of  the  fpirit  of  modera- 
tion than,  this  ,lC(Siure  in  the  ,Ol<^  Jewry.  Suppofing,  how- 
ever, that  fomething  like  moderation  were  .vifible  ;in  this  po- 
litical fermon;  yet.  politips  and  .the. pulp(t,arq  .terms  that 

.'■■'■  .'•.Tfalm  cxHil      ■    -     ' 

have 
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have  little  agreement.  No  found  ought  to  be  heard  in  the 
church  but  the  healing  voice  of  chriftian  charity.  The 
caufe  of  civil  liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as 
that  of  religion  by  this  confufion  of  duties.  Thofe  who 
quit  their  proper  charadter,  to  aflume  what  does  not  belong 
to  them,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the 
charaifter  they  leave,  and  of  the  character  they  aflume. 
Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which  they  are  fo 
fond  of  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on 
jvhich  they  pronounce  with  fo  much  confidence,  they  have 
nothing  of  politics  but  the  paffions  they  excite.  Surely  the 
church  is  a  place  where  one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  the  diffenfions  and  animofities  of  mankind. 

This  pulpit  ftyle,  revived  after  fo  long  a  difcontinuance, 
had  to  me  the  air  of  novelty,  and  of  a  novelty  not  wholly 
without  danger.  I  do  not  charge  this  danger  equally  to  every 
part  of  the  difcourfe.  The  hint  given  to  a  noble  and  reve- 
rend lay-divine,  who  is  fuppofed  high  in  office  in  one  of  our 
univerfities  *,  and  to  other  lay-divines  "  of  rank  and  litera- 
ture," may  be  proper  and  feafonable,  though  fomewhat 
new.  If  the  noble  Seekers  fhould  find,  nothing  to  fatisfy 
their  pious  fancies  in  the  old  ftaple  of  the  national  church, 
or  in  all  the  rich  variety  to  be  found  in  the  well-aflbrted 
warehoufes  of  the  difienting  congregations,  Dr.  Price  advifes 
them  to  improve  upon  non-conformity ;  and  to  fet  up,  each 
of  them,  a  feparate  meeting-houfe  upon  his  own  particular 
principles +.    It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  this  reverend 

•  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  Nov.  4,  1789,  by  Dr.  Richard  Price,  3! 
'  edition,  p.  17  and  18. 

f  "  Thofe  who  dillike  that  mode  of  woiflup  whkh  i>  prcfcribed  by  public  authority 
«  ought,  if  they  can  find  Mworihipflirfoftbe  church  which  they  approve,  tofitup  afiparau 
"■  vMTp^tfar  themfehts ;  and  by  doing  this,  and  giving  an  example  of  a  rational  and  manly 
**  worship,  men  of  viti^t  from  their  rank  and  literature  m^  do  A«  greatest  icrvicc  to  fo- 
*'  ciety  and  die  world."     P.  18.  Dr.  Price's  Scnnon. 

Vol.  III.  F  divine 
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tlivine  ftiould  be  fb  earneft  for  fetting  up  new  churches,  and 
fo  perfefUy  indifferent  concerning  the  doiftrine  which  may 
be  taught  in  them.  His  zeal  is  of  a  curious  chara(5ler.  It  is 
not  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  opinions,  but  of  any  opi- 
nions. It  is  not  for  the  diffuffion  of  truth,  but  for  the 
fpreadingof  contradi(5tion.  Let  the  noble  teachers  but  dif- 
fent,  it  is  no  matter  from  whom  or  from  what.  This  great 
point  once  fecured,  it  is  taken  for  granted  their  religion  will 
be  rational  and  manly.  I  doubt  whether  religion  would 
reap  all  the  benefits  which  tlie  calculating  divine  computes 
from  this  **  great  company  of  great  preachers."  It  would 
certainly  be  a  valuable  addition  of  non-defcripts  to  the  ample 
collection  of  known  claiTes,  genera  and  fpecies,  which  at 
prefent  beautify  the  bortus  Jiccus  of  diflent.  A  fermon  from 
a  noble  duke,  or  a  noble  marquis,  or  a  noble  earl,  or  baron 
bold,  would  certainly  increafe  and  diverfify  the  amufements 
of  this  town,  which  begins  to  grow  fatiated  with  the  uni- 
form round  of  its  vapid  diflipations.  I  ihould  only  ftipulate 
that  thefe  new  Mefs-Jobm  in  robes  and  coronets  Ihould  keep 
fome  fort  of  bounds  in  the  democratic  and  levelling  prin- 
ciples which  are  expefted  from  their  titled  pulpits.  The 
new  evangelifts  will,  I  dare  fay,  difappoint  the  hopes  that  are 
conceived  of  them.  They  will  not  become,  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively,  polemic  divines,  nor  be  difpofed  fo  to  drill 
their  congregations  that  they  may,  as  in  former  bleffed  times, 
preach  their  doftrines  to  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  corps 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  Such  arrangements,  however  fa- 
vourable to  the  caufe  of  compulfory  freedom,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, may  not  be  equally  conducive  to  the  national  tran- 
quillity. Thefe  few  reftridlions  I  hope  are  no  great  ftretches 
of  intolerance,  no  very  violent  exertions  of  defpotifm. 

But  I  may  fay  of  our  preacher, "  utinam  nugis  tola  ilia  dedijjet 
"  tempera  favitia.'—KW.  things  in  this  his  fulnainating  bull 
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are  not  of  fo  innoxious  a  tendency.  His  doctrines  aSeft 
our  eonftitution  in  its  vital  parts.  He  tells  the  revolution 
fociety,  in  this  political  lermonj  that  his  majefty  "  is  almoft 
"  the  onfy  lawful  king  in  the  world,  becaufe  the  only  one 
"  who  owes  his  crown  to  the  cboice  of  bis  people."  As  to  the 
iings  of  the  imrld^  all  of  whom  (except  one)  this  archpontiff 
of  the  rights  of  men,  with  all  the  plenitude,  and  with  more 
than  the  boldnefs  of  t^  papal  depoiing  power  in  its  meridian 
fervour  of  the  twelfth  century,  puts  into  one  fweeping  claufe 
of  ban  and  anathema,  and  proclaims  ufurpers  by  circles  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  over  the  whole  globe,  it  behoves 
them  to  conlider  how  they  admit  into  their  territories  thefe 
apoftolic  miilionaries,  who  are  to  tell  their  fubjefts  they  are 
not  lawful  kings.  That  is  their  concern.  It  is  ours,  as  a 
domfiftic  intereft  of  fome  moment,  ferioufly  to  confider  the 
Iblidity  of  the  only  principle  upon  which  thefe  gentlcmea 
acknowledge  a  king  of  Great  Britaia  to  be  entitled  to  their 
allegiance. 

This  doftrine,  as  applied  to  the  prince  now  on  the  Britilh 
throne,  either  is  nonfenfe,  and  therefore  neither  true  nor 
falfe,  or  it  affirms  a  moil  imfounded,  dangerous,  illegal, 
and  tinconftitutional  polition.  According  to  this  fpiritual 
dodlor  of  politics,  if  his  majefty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  /««^/king.  Now  nothing 
can  be  more  untrue  than  that  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  is 
fo  held  by  his  majefty.  Therefore  if  you  follow  their  rule, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  moft  certainly  does  not  owe 
his  high  office  to  any  form  of  popular  eledtion,  is  in  no  re- 
fpeS  better  than  the  reft  of  the  gang  of  ufurpers,  who  reign, 
or  rather  rob,  all  over  the  face  of  this  our  miierable  world, 
without  any  fort  of  right  or  title  to  the  allegiance  of  their 
people.  The  policy  of  this  general  dodtrine,  fo  qualified,  is 
evident  enough.  The  propagators  of  this  political  gofpel  are 
F  2  in 
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in  hopes  their  abftra£t  principle  (their  principle  that  a  popu- 
lar choice  is  neceffary  to  the  legal  exiftence  of  the  fovereign 
niagiftracy)  would  be  overlooked  whilft  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  aifedted  by  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  ears  of 
their  congregations  would  be  gradually  habituated  to  it,  as 
if  it  were  a  firft  principle  admitted  without  difpnte.  For 
the  prefent  it  would  only  operate  as  a  theory,  pickled  in  the 
preferving  juices  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  laid  by  for  future 
life,  Condo  et  compono  qua  mox  depromere  pojjim.  By  this 
policy,  whilft  our  government  is  foothed  with  a  refervation 
in  its  favour,  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  the  fecurity,  which 
it  has  in  common  with  all  governments,  lb  far  as  opinion  is 
fecurity,  is  taken  away. 

Thus  thefe  politicians  proceed,  whilft  little  notice  is  taken 
of  their  do<5trines;  but  when  they  come  to  be  examined 
upon  the  plain  meaning  of  their  words  and  the  dire<5t  ten- 
dency of  their  do<^rines,  then  equivocations  and  flippery 
conftruiJiions  come  into  play.  When  they  fay  the  king  owes 
his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  and  is  therefore  the 
only  lawful  fovereign  in  the  world,  they  will  perhaps  tell  us 
they  mean  to  fay  no  more  than  that  fome  of  the  king's  pre^ 
deceflbrs  have  been  called  to  the  throne  by  fome  fort  of 
choice  J  and  therefore  he  owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of 
his  people.  Thus,  by  a  miferable  fubterfuge,  they  hope  to 
render  their  propofition  fafe,  by  rendering  it  nugatory. 
They  are  welcome  to  the  afylum  they  feek  for  their  offence, 
fmce  they  take  refuge  in  their  folly.  For,  if  you  admit  this 
interpretation,  how  does  their  idea  of  eledlion  differ  from 
our  idea  of  inheritance  ?  And  how  does  the  fettlement  of 
the  crown  in  the  Brunfwick.  line  derived  from^  James  the 
firft,  come  to  legalize  our  monarchy,  rather  than  that  of  any 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  ?  At  fome  time  or  other,  to 
befurej  all  the  beginners  of  dyuafties  \wrechofenby  thofe 

wha 
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who  called  them  to  govern.  There  is  ground  enough  for 
the  opinion  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  at  a  re- 
mote period,  eleftive,  with  more  or  fewer  limitations  in  the 
objedls  of  choice ;  b\it  whatever  kings  might  have  been 
here  or  elfewhere,  a  thoufand  years  ago,  or  in  whatever 
manner  the  ruling  dynafties  of  England  or  France  may  have 
begun,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  at  this  day  king  by  a 
fixed  rule  of  fucceffion,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country; 
and  whilft  the  legal  conditions  of  the  compact  of  fovereignty 
are  performed  by  him  (as  they  are  performed)  he  holds  his 
crown  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  revolution  fociety,  who 
have  not  a  fingle  vote  for  a  king  amongft  them,  either  indi- 
vidually or  coUetftively ;  though  I  make  no  doubt  they  would 
foon  ereft  themfelves  into  an  elecJtoral  college,  if  things  were 
ripe  to  give  effe<5t  to  their  claim.  His  majefty's  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs,  each  in  his  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the  crown 
with  the  fame  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which  his  ma- 
jefty  has  fucceeded  to  that  he  wears. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of  evafion  in  explaining 
away  the  groft  error  of  faSiy  which  fuppofes  that  his  ma- 
jefty  (though  he  holds  it  in  concurrence  with  the  wiihes) 
owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  yet  nothing  can 
evade  their  full  explicit  declaration,  concerning  the  principle 
of  a  right  in  the  people  to  choofe,  which  right  is  dire(ftly 
maintained,  and  tenacioufly  adhered  to.  All  the  oblique  in- 
finuations  concerning  election  bottom  in  this  propofition, 
and  are  referable  to  it.  Left  the  foundation  of  the  king's  ex- 
cluiive  legal  title  ftiould  pafs  for  a  mere  pant  of  adulatory 
freedom,  the  political  divine  proceeds  dogmatically  to  affert*^ 
that  by  the  principles  of  the  revolution  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  acquired  three  fundamental  rights,  aU  which,,  with; 

*  F.  34,  Difcaude  en  the  Love  of  our  Country,  by  Dr.  Price. 

hixxi^ 
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him,  compofe  one  fyftein,  and  lie  together  in  one  flwrt  feiv» 
tence ;  namely,  that  we  have  acquired  a  right 

1.  **  To  choofe  our  own  governors." 

2.  "  To  caihier  them  for  mifconduiSl." 

3.  "  To  frame  a  government  for  ourfelves." 

This  new,  and  hitherto  unheard-of  bill  of  rights,  though 
made  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  belongs  to  thofe 
gentlemen  and  their  facftion  only.  The  body  of  the  people 
of  England  have  no  fliare  in  it.  They  utterly  difdaim  it. 
They  will  refift  the  praflical  affertion  of  it  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  They  are  bound  to  do  fo  by  the  laws  of  their 
country,  made  at  the  time  of  that  very  revolution,  which  is 
appeded  to  in  favour  of  the  fi<aitiou6  rights  claimed  by  the 
ibciety  which  abufes  its  name. 

Thefe  gentlemen  of  the  Cfld  Jewry,  in  all  their  realbnings 
on  the  revolution  of  1688,  have  a  revolution  which  happen- 
ed in  England  about  forty  years  before,  and  the  late  French 
revolution,  fo  much  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  are  conltantly  confounding  alt  the  three  together. 
It  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  feparate  what  they  confound. 
We  muft  recall  their  erring  fancies  to  the  aBs  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  we  revere,  for  the  difcovery  of  its  true  principles. 
\i  the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688  are  any  where  to 
be  found,  it  is  in  the  ftatute  called  the  Declaration  of  Right, 
In  that  moft  wife,  fober,  and  confiderate  declaration,  drawn 
up  by  great  lawyers  and  great  ftatefmen,  and  not  by  warm 
and  inexperienced  enthuiiaAs,  not  one  word  is  faid,  nor  one 
fuggeftion  made,  of  a  general  right  "  to  choofe  our  own 
«  governors ;  to  caihier  them  for  mifcondndl ;  and  to  form 
<*  a  government  for  ourfelves.^ 

This  declaration;  of  right  (the  acft  of  the  ift  of  William 

and  Mary,  feff.  2.  ch.  a.)  is  the  comer-ftone  of  our  conftitu- 

tion,  as  reinforced,  explained,  improved,  and  in  its  f unda- 

7  mental 
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mental  principles  for  ever  fettled.  It  is  called  "  An  ad  for 
'*  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  ftibjedt,  and  for 
^^  fettling  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,"  You  will  obferve> 
that  thefe  rights  and  this  fucceffion  are  declared  in  one  body, 
and  bound  indiflblubly  together. 

A  few  years  after  this  period,  a  fecond  opportunity  offered 
foraflerting  aright  of  election  to  the  crown.  On  the  prof- 
pedi  of  a  total  failure  of  iflue  from  King  William,  and  from 
the  Princefs,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  the  confideration  of 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  further  fecurity  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  again  came  before  the  legiflature. 
Did  they  this  fecond  time  make  any  provilion  for  legalizing 
the  crown  on  the  fpurious  revolution  principles  of  the  Old 
Jewry  ?  No.  They  followed  the  principles  which  prevailed 
in  the  declaration  of  right ;  indicating  with  more  precifion 
the  perfons  who  were  to  inherit  in  the  proteftant  line. 
This  adt  alfo  incorporated,  by  the  fame  policy,  our  liberties, 
and  an  hereditary  fucceffion  in  the  fame  a6t.  Inftead  of  a 
right  to  choofe  our  own  governors,  they  declared  that  the 
/uccejjion  in  that  line  (the  proteftant  line  drawn  from  James 
the  firft)  was  abfolutely  neceflary  **  for  the  peace,  quiet,  and 
<*  fecurity  of  the  realm,"  and  that  it  was  equally  urgent  on 
them  **  to  maintain  a  certainty  in  the  fucteffion  thereof,  to 
,  ■«  which  the  fubjetSls  may  fafely  have  recourfe  for  their  pro- 
"  teftion."  Both  thefe  a£ls,  in  which  are  heard  the  uner- 
ring, unambiguous  oracles  of  revolution  policy,  inftead  of 
countenancing  the  delufive,  gipfey  predi(5tions  of  a  «  right 
**  to  choofe  our  governors,"  prove  to  a  demonftration  how 
■totally  adverfe  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  was  from  turning  a 
cafe  of  neceffity  into  a  rule  of  law. 

Unqueftionably  there  was  at  the  revolution,  in  the  perfon 
of  King  William,  a  fmall  and  a  temporary  deviation  from 
the  ftrift  order  of  a  regular  hereditary  fucceffion ;  but  it  is 

againft 
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againft  all  genuine  principles  of  jurifprudence  to  draw  a 
principle  from  a  law  made  in  a  fpecial  cafe,  and  regarding 
an  individual  perfon.  Privikgium  non  tranjit  in  exemplum. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  favourable' for  eftablifliing  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  king  of  popiilar  choice  was  the  only  legal  king, 
without  all  doubt  it  was  at  the  revolution.  Its  not  being 
done  at  that  time  is  a  proof  that  the  nation  was  of  opinion  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  any  time.  There  is  no  perfon  fo 
completely  ignorant  of  our  hiftory,  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
majority  in  parliament  of  both  parties  were  fo  little  difi>ofed 
to  any  thing  refembHng  that  principle,  that  at  firft  they 
were  determined  to  place  the  vacant  cro^vTl,  not  on  the  head 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  on  that  of  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  King  James,  the  eldeft  born  of  the  iflue  of  that 
king,  which  they  acknowledged  as  undoubtedly  his.  It 
would  be  to  repeat  a  very  trite  ftory,  to  recall  to  your 
memory  all  thofe  circumftances  which  demonftrated  that 
their  accepting  King  William  was  not  properly  ^  choice  \  but 
to  all  thofe  who  did  not  wilh,  in  eflfe»5t  to  recall  King  James, 
or  to  deluge  their  country  in  blood,  and  again  to  bring  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  into  the  peril  they  had  juft  efca- 
ped,  it  was  an  a<ft  of  neceffityi  in  the  ftriilefl:  moral  fenfe  in 
which  neceffity  can  be  taken. 

In  the  very  at£t,  in  which  for  a  time,  and  in  a  iingle  cafe, 
parliament  departed  from  the  ftridt  order  of  inheritance,  in 
favour  of  a  prince,  who,  though  not  next,  was  however 
very  near  in  the  line  of  fucceffion,  it  is  curious  to  obferve 
how  Lord  Somers,  who  drew  the  bill  called  the  Declaration 
of  Right,  has  comported  himfelf  on  that  delicate  occalion. 
It  is  curious  to  obferve  with  what  addrefs  this  temporary  fo- 
lution  of  continuity  is  kept  from  the  eye ;  whilft  all  that 
could  be  found  in  this  adl  of  neceffity  to  countenance  the 
idea  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion  is  brought  forward,   and 
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foilered,  and  made  the  moft  of,  by  this  great  man,  and  by 
the  legiflature  who  followed  him.  Quitting  the  dry,  impe- 
rative ftyle  of  an  aift  of  parliament,  he  makes  the  lords  and 
commons  fall  to  a  pious,  legiilative  ejaculation,  and  declare, 
that  they  confider  it  "  as  a  marvellous  providence,  and  nier- 
•*  ciful  goodnefs  of  God  to  this  nation,  to  preferve  their  faid 
**  majeftjes  rgyal  perfons,  moft  happily  to  reign  over  us  on 
"  the  throne,  of  their  ancejiors,  for  which,  from  the  bottom 
"  of  their  hearts,  they  return  their  humbleft  thanks  an^I 
"  praifes." — The  legiflature  plainly  had  in  view  the  adl  of  re^ 
cognition  of  the  firft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  3d,  and  of 
that  of  James  the  Firft,  chap,  ift,  both  aiSts  ftrongly  declarar 
tory  of  the  inheritable  nature  of  the  crown,  and  in  many 
parts  they  follow,  with  a  nearly  literal  precifion,  the  words 
and  even  the  form  of  thankfgivin^,  which  is  found  in  thefe 
old  declaratory  ftatutes. 

The  two  hoi^s,  in  the  a(£l  of  King  William,  did  not  thank . 

God  that  they  had  found  a  fair  opportunity  to  affert  a  right  to 

choofe  their  own  governors,  much  lefs  to  make  an  eletSlion 

the  only  lawful  title  to  the  crown.    Their  having  been  in  a 

condition  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  it,  as  much  as 

poflSble,  was  by  them  confidered  as  a  providential  efcape. 

They  threw  a  politic,  well-wrought  veil  over  every  circum- 

ftance  tending  to  weaken  the  rights,  which  in  the  meliorated 

order  of  fucceffion  they  meant  to  perpetuate ;  or  which 

might  furnifh  a  precedent  for  any  future  departure  from 

what  they  had  then  fettled  for  ever.    Accordingly,  that  they 

might  not  relax  the  nerves  of  their  monarchy,   and  that 

they  might  preferve  a  clofe  conformity  to  the  practice  of 

their  anceftors,  as  it  appeared  in  the  declaratory  ftatutes  of 

Queen  Mary  ^  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  next  claufe  they 

•  ift  Mary,  fefl".  3.  ch.  i. 

Vol.  m.  G  veft. 
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veft,  by  recognition,  in  their  majefties,  all  the  legal  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  declaring,  "  that  in  them  they  art 
"  moft  fully,  rightfully,  and  intirely  invefted,  incorporated, 
"  united,  and  annejted."  In  the  claufe  which  follows,  fot 
preventing  queftions,  by  reafbn  of  any  pretended  titles  to  the 
crown,  they  declare  (obferving  alfo  in  this  the  traditionary 
language,  along  with  the  traditionary  policy  cff  the  nation, 
and  repeating  as  from  a  rubric  the  language  of  the  pret:e- 
ding  afls  of  Elizabeth  and  James)  that  on  the  preferving  "  a 
■"  certainty  in  the  sirccEssioN  thereof,  the  -unity,  peace, 
"  and  tranquillity  of  this  nation  doth,  tinder  God,  wholly 
■•'  depend.' 

They  ktiew  that  a  doubtful  title  of  facceffion 'wotild  but 
t6o  much  tefemble  an  eleiflion ;  and  that  an  eledlion  would 
be  utterly  deflnidUve  of  the  "  unity,  peace,  and  tranqailliiy 
"  of  this  nation,"  which  they  thought  to  be  coniideratioris 
of  fome  rtotnent.  To  provide  for  thefe  objects,  and  there- 
fore to  exclude  for  ever  the  Old  Jewry  dodtrine  of  "  a  right 
"  to  choofe  bur  own  governors,"  they  follow  vyith  a  daufe, 
containing  a  moft  folemn  pledge,  taken  from  the  preceding 
'a(Sl  of  On^en  Elizabeth,  as  folemn  a  pledge  as  ever  was  or 
can  be  given  in  favour  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion,  and  as 
"folemn  a  renunciation  as  could  be  made  of  the  principles  "by 
this  fociety  imputed  to  them.  "  The  lords  fpiritual  and 
"  temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
"  aforefaid,  moft  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit  tbemfehies, 
^  tbiir  betrs  and  pojlerifies  for  ever  \  and  do  faithfully  pro- 
"mife,'that  they  will  ftand  to,  maintain,  and  defend  their 
'«  faid  majefties,  and  alfo  the  limitation  of  the  crown,  herein 
"  fpecified  and  contained,  to  tbe  ufmoft  of  their  powersj" 
'Sec.  8cc. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  acquired  a  right  by 

»he  revolution  to  eleil  our  kings,  that  if  we  had  poffeffed  it 

»  before, 
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before,  the  Englifh  nation  did  at  that  time  moft  folemnlsr  re- 
nounce and  abdicate  it,  for  themfelvej,  and  for  all  their  pof- 
terity  for  ever.  Thefe  gentlemen  may  value  themfelves  as 
much  as  they  pleafe  on  tlieir  whig  principles ;  but  I  never 
defire  to  be  thought  a  better  whig  than  Lord  Somers ;  or  to 
underftand  the  principles  of  the  revolution  better  than  thofe 
by  whom  it  was  brought  about ;  or  to  read  in  the  declaration 
of  right  any  myftcries  unknown  (0  thof^  whofc  penetruing 
ftyle  has  engraved  an  our  ordinances,  and  in  our  hearts,  the 
words  and  fpirit  of  that  immortal  law. 

It  is  true  that,  aided  with  the  power?  derived  ffqra  fores 
and  opportunity,  the  natioo  was  at  that  time,  in  fome  fenfe, 
free  to  take  what  courie  it  jdeafed  for  filling  tbe  tlupne ;  but 
only  free  to  do  fo  upon  the  fame  grounds  on  which  they 
might  have  wholly  abdiflied  their  monarchy,  and  eve^ry 
other  part  of  th«ir  conftitution.  However  they  did  not  think 
fuch  bold  changes  within  their  fommiffioij.  It  is  indeed 
difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to  give  limits  to  the  me;^  air 
JlraB  competence  of  the  fupreme  power,  fu<S>  *s  .wa?  ,exer> 
cifedbiy  parliament  jt  that  time ;  but  the  limits  of  a  moral 
coBtpetenpe,  fubje£Hng,  even  in  powers  ro<»e  indifpiitably 
fevereign,  occafional  will  to  permanent  xeaSw,  and  to  ilas 
fteady  maxims  of  faith,  juftice,  and  fixed  fj»damei>tal  po- 
licy, ape  perfeftly  intelligihle,  and  perf?fifly  .bidding  ,^pvn 
(bote  wi«)«xerciife  any  autbarity,  underac^y  ripjne,  ,qr  under 
aBy4itle,  in  the  flate.  The  houfe  of  lojc^s,  fpr  ipftance,  is 
Bot  morally  competenfrtodiffolsie  the  ,lM>«feiQf$oipinpaps;  juq, 
Qor«ven  to  idiffijlve  itlHf,  nor  to  abdicate,  jf  ^it  would,  its 
porlSon  in  the-legiiUtiKe  of  thejcingtjom-  Though  a  ^Jtjng 
may  abdicate  forihisownpetfon,  he  cannpt  abdicate  forjtlj? 
inonopchy.  By  as  .ftrong,  .or)by  a,ftronger.reafQn„the  hqvjfe 
of  commons  cannot  renounce  its  fhare  of  aythtnEity.  Xh^ 
togagement  -and  padl  of  foqisty,  :wJlJQb  jg^nMSlly  gpgs  by 
G  2  the 
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the  name  of  the  conftihition,  forbids  fuch  irivaiion  and  fuch 
furrehder.  The  conftituent  parts  of  a  ftate  are  obliged  to 
hold  their  public  faith  with  each  other,  and  with  all  thofe 
who  derive  any  ferious  intereft  under  their  engagements,  as 
much  as  the  whole  ftate  is  bound  to  keep  its  faith  with  fepa- 
rate  cotrimunities.  Otherwife  competence  and  power  would 
fbon  be  confounded,  and  no  law  be  left,  but  the  will  of  a 
prevailing  force.  On  this  principle  the  fucceffion  of  the 
crown  has  always  been  what  it  now  is,  an  hereditary  fucdef- 
lion  by  law :  in  the  old  line  it  was  a  fucceffion  by  the  com- 
mon law ;  in  the  new  by  the  ftatute  law,  operating  on  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  not  changing  the  fubftance, 
but  regulating  the  mode,  and  defcribing  the  perfons.  Both 
thefe  defcriptions  of  law  are  of  the  fame  force,  and  are  de- 
rived from  an  equal  authority,  emanating  from  the  common 
agreeriient  and  original  compact  of  the  ftate,  communi  Jpon- 
fione  reipuhlicit,  and  as  fuch  are  equally  binding  on  king, 
and  people  too,  as  long  as  the  terms  are  obferved,  and  they 
continue  the  fame  body  politic. 

It  is  far  from  impoffible  to  reconcile,  if  we  do  not  fufifer 
ourfelves  to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  metaphyfic  fo- 
phiftry,  the  ufe  both  of  a  fixed  rule  and  an  occaiional  devia- 
tion ;  the  facrednefs  of  an  hereditary  principle  of  fucceffion 
in  our  government,  with  a  power  of  change  in  its  applica- 
tion in  cafes  of  extreme  emergency.  Even  in  that  extremity 
(if  we  take  the  meafure  of  our  rights  by  our  exercife  of 
them  at  the  revolution)  the  change  is  to  be  cooBned  to  the 
peccant  part  only ;  to  the  part  which  produced  the  neceflary 
deviation ;  and  even  then  it  is  to  be  efie£ted  without  a  de- 
compofition  of  the  whole  civil  and  political  mafs,  for  the 
purpofe  of  originating  a  new  civil  order  out  of  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  fociety. 

A  ilate  vritbout  the  means  of  fome  change  is  without  the 

means 
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means  of  its  confervation.  Without  fuch  means  it  might 
even  rifque  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  which 
it  wiflied  the  moft  religioufly  to  preferve.  The  two  princi- 
ples of  confervation  and  correilion  operated  llrongly  at  tU& 
two  critical  periods  of  the  reftoration  and  revolution,  when 
England  found  itfelf  without  a  king.  At  both  thofe  periods 
the  nation  had  loft  the  bond  of  union  in  their  antient  edi- 
fice ;  they  did  nor,  however,  diffolve  the  whole  fabric.  On 
the  contrary,  in  both  cafes  they  regenerated  the  deficient 
pa^  of  the  old  conftitution  through  the  parts  which  were 
not  impaired.  They  kept  thefe  old  parts  exa<fUy  as  they 
were,  that  the  part  recovered  might  be  fuited  to  them.  They 
a£ted  by  the  antient  organized  ftates  in  the  Ihape  of  their 
old  organization,  and  not  by  the  organic  tnokcula  of  a  dif- 
banded  people.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  the  ibvereign  le- 
gillatnre  manjfeft  a  more  tender  regard  to  that  fundamental 
principle  of  Britilh  conftitutional  policy,  than  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  when  it  deviated  from  the  direct  line,  of 
hereditary  fucceflion.  The  crown  was  carried  IbmewhaC 
out  of  the  line  in  which  it  had  before  moved ;.  but  the  new 
line  was  derived  from  the  fame  ftock.  It  was  ftill  a  line  of 
hereditary  defcent ;  ftill  an  hereditary  defcent  in  the  fame 
blood,  though  an  hereditary  defcent  quaUfied  with  pro- 
teftantifm.  When  the  legiilature  altered  the  diredtion,  but 
kept  the  principle,  they  ft»ewed  that  they  held  it  invio- 
lable. 

Ou  this  principle,  the  law  of  inheritance  had  admitted 
fome  amendment  in  the  old  time,  and  long  before  the  xra 
of  the  revolution.  Some  time  after  the  conqueft  great  ques- 
tions arofe  upon  the  legal  principles  of  hereditary  defcent. 
It  became  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  heir  per  capita  or 
the  heiiperjlirpes  was  to  fucceed ;  but  whether  the  heir  per 
capita  gave  way  when  the  heirdom  perjiirpes  took  place,  or 

the 
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the  catholic  heir  when  the  proteftant  waS  preferred,  the 
inheritable  principle  furvived  with  a  fort  of  immortality 
through  all  tranfmigrations — multofque  per  annos  Jlat  fortuna 
'domus  et  avi  numerantur  avorum.  This  is  the  Ipirit  of  our 
conftitution,  not  only  in  its  fettled  courfe,  but  in  all  its  revo- 
lutions. Whoever  came  in,  or  however  he  came  in,  whe- 
ther he  obtained  the  crown  by  law,  or  by  force,  the  heredi- 
tary fucceflion  was  either  continued  or  adopted. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  fociety  for  revolutions  fee  nothing 
in  that  of  1688  but  the  deviation  from  the  conftitution  ;  and 
they  take  the  deviation  from  the  princiide  for  the  principle. 
They  have  little  regard  to  the  obvious  confequences  of  their 
dOffttine,  though  they  mufl  fee,  that  it  leaves  politive  autho- 
rity in  Very  few  of  the  pofitive  inftitutions  of  this  country. 
When  fuch  an  unwarrantable  mscxiin  is  once  eftabliihed, 
that  no  throne  is  lawful  but  the  eleiftive,  no  one  aSt  of  the 
jsrinces  'who  preceded  their  aera  of  fiftitious  eleSion  can  be 
Valid.  Do  ihefe  theorifts  mean  to  imitate  fome  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  who  dragged  the  bodies  of  our  antient  fove- 
reigns  btlt  bf  the  quiet  of  their  tombs  ?  Do  they  mean  to 
attaint  and  difable  backwards  all  the  kings  that  have  reigned 
before  tbe  reVolutioh,  and  confeqnently  to  ftain  the  throne 
of  Engbftd  with  the  blot  of  a  continual  nfurpation »  Do  they 
mean  to  invalidaxe,  annul,  or  to  call  into  gneftion,  together 
with  'th6  titles  of  the  "whole  line  of  our  kings,  that  great 
body  of  our  ftatute  law  which  jafTed  under  thofe  whom 
they  treat  as  ufurpets  ?  To  'ahnul  laws  'oi  ineftimable  viliie 
"tobilrliBenies—<if  as  great  Value -at  leaft -as  amy -wliich  liave 
paired  at  oriihce  'the  period  of  the  revolution^?  ^f  kings, 
who  did 'not  bwetheir  crown  to  the  choice  Of  their-people, 
had  nb 'title  to'make  laws,  ■Whatwitlbecome-ofthefhtnite  rfe 
fatlagio  mn  coticedifiHof ^afthe  pdtftim  ofrigbtf—afihe 
aa of iaieas carpus f    Do-thefenew tJoiftorsof theTaghtsof 
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men  prefume  to  a&rt,  that  King  James  the  Second,  whp 
came  to  the  crown  as  next  of  blood,  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  then  unquali&ed  fucceilion,  was  not  to  aU  intents  and 
ptirpoies  a  lawful  .king  of  England,  before  he  had  done  any 
of  tbofe  aits  which  were  juftly  conftrued  into  an  abdication 
of  his  crown  ?  If  he  was  not,  much  trouble  in  parltameiK 
might  have  been  faved  at  th€  period  thefc  gentlemen  com- 
memorate. But  King  James  was  a  bad  king  with  a  good 
title,  and  not  an  ufurper.  The  princes  who  fucoeeded  ac- 
cording to  the  a£l  of  parliament  which  fettled  the  crown  on 
the  eleiftrefs  Sophia  and  on  her  deCcendants,  being  Pro- 
teftants,  came  in  as  much  by  a  title  of  inheritance  as  King 
James  did.  He  came  in  according  to  the  law,  as  it  ftood  at 
his  acceilioa  to  the  crown ;  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Brunfwick  came  to  the  inheritance  pf  the  crown,  not  by 
-eleiftion,  but  by  the  law,  as  it  ftood  at  their  Xeveral  aeceffions 
of  Prot*ftant  defcent  aijd  inheritance,  as  I  hope  I  have 
fliewn  fufficiently. 

The  law  by  which  this  royal  family  is  %eci6e3Hy.deftined 
to  the  fucceffion,  is  the  aft  of  the  izth  and  13th  of  Kiiig 
William.  The  terms  of  this  aft  bind  "  us  and  our  iteirs, 
«  and  oat  poflerity,  to  them,  their  beksa  and  their  pojlerity," 
being  Proteftants,  to  the  end  of  time,  ip  therfaroe  words  as 
the  declaration  of  right  had  bound  us  to  the  heirs  of  King 
William  andQueen  Mary.  It  therefore fecures  both  an  he- 
reditary crown  .and  an  hereditary  allegiance-  On  what 
gtouad,  except  the  conftitutional  policy  of  forming  an  eftai- 
blUhment  to  fecure  that  kiod  of  fticceflion  which  is  to  pre- 
clude a  choice  of  the  people  for  ever,  conid  the  legillature 
have  faftidiouily  rejefted  the  fair  and  -abundant  choice  which 
«ur  own  country  prcfented  to  them,  and  fearched  in  ftrange 
lands  fora.ioreiga.priace&t.fiaQiHrhofe  womb  the  line  of 
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our  future  rulers  were  to  derive  their  title  to  govern  millions 
of  men  through  a  feries  of  ages  r 

The  Princefs  Sophia  was  named  in  the  aft  of  fettWment 
of  the  I2th  and  13th  of  King  William,  for  ^  flock  and  root  of 
inheritance  to  our  kings,  and  not  for  her  merits  as  a  tem- 
porary adminiftratrix  of  a  power,  which  ihe  might  not,  and 
in  faft  did  not,  herfelf  ever  exercile.  She  was  adopted  for 
one  reafbn,  and  for  one  only,  becauie,  fays  the  aft,  **  the 
"  moft  excellent  Princefs  Sophia,  Eleftrefs  and  Dutchefs 
"  Dowager  of  Hanover,  is  daughter  of  the  moft  excellent 
"  Princefs  Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
"  our  late  fovereign  lord  King  James  the  Firft,  of  happ^ 
«'  memory,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  next  in  fuccefr 
"  Jion  in  the  Proteftant  line,"  &c.  &c. ;  "  and  the  crown 
«'  Ihall  continue  to  the  beirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants." 
This  limitation  was  made  by  parliament,  that  through  the 
Princefs  Sophia  an  inheritable  line,  not  only  was  to  be  con- 
tinued in  future  but  (what  they  thought  very  material)  that 
through  her  it  was  to  be  conneSed  with  the  old  flock  of  in- 
heritance in  King  James  the  Firft ;  in  order  that  the  mo- 
narchy might  preferve  an  unbroken  unity  through  all  ages, 
and  might  be  preferved  (with  fafety  to  our  religion)  in  the 
old  approved  mode  by  defcent,  in  which,  if  our  liberties  had 
been  once  endangered,  they  had  often,  through  all  ftorms 
and  ftruggles  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  been  preferved. 
They  did  well.  No  experience  has  taught  us,  that  in  any 
other  courfe  or  method  than  that  of  an  hereditary  crown,  our 
liberties  can  be  regularly'perpetuated  and  preferved  facred  as 
our  hereditary  right.  An  irregular,  convulGve  movement  may 
be  neceflary  to  throw  off  an  irreg\Uar,  convulfive  difeafe. 
But  the  courfe  of  fuccefiion  is  the  healthy  habit  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  conftitution.    Was  it  that  the  legillature  wanted,  at  the 
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ail  for  thelimitttioh  of  the  crown  in  the  Hanoverian  line, 
drawn  through  the  female  defcendants  of  James  the  Firft,  a 
due  fenfe  of  the  inconveniencies  of  having  two  or  three,  or 
poffibly  more,  foreigners  in  fucceffion  to  the  Britifti  throne  ? 
No  ! — they  had  a  due  fenfe  of  the  evils  which  might  happen 
from  fuch  foreign  rule,  and  more  than  a  due  fenfe  of  them. 
But  a  more  deciiive  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the  full  con- 
vi<5tion  of  the  Britilh  nation,  that  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution did  not  aiithorize  them  to  eledl  kings  at  their  plea- 
fure,  and  without  any  attention  to  the  antient  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  hereditary  Proteftant  fucceilion  in  the  old  line, 
with  all  the  dangers  and  all  the  inconveniencies  of  its  being 
a  foreign  line  full  before  their  eyes,  and  operating  with  the 
utmoft  force  upon  tlieir  minds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  Ihould  be  alhamed  to  overload  a  mat- 
ter, fo  capable  of  fupporting  itfelf,  by  the  then  unneceffary 
fupport  of  any  argument ;  but  this  feditious,  xinconftitu- 
tional  dodlrlne  is  now  pubUcly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed. 
The  diHike  1  feel  to  revolutions,  the  fignals  for  which  have 
fo  often  been  given  from  pulpits ;  the  fpirit  of  change  that 
is  gone  abroad ;  the  total  contempt  which  prevails  with  you, 
and  may  come  to  prevail  with  us,  of  all  antient  inftitutions, 
when  fet  in  oppofition  to  a  prefent  fenfe  of  convenience,  or  ' 
to  the  bent  of  a  prefent  inclination  :  all  thefe  coniiderations 
make  it  not  unadvifeable,  in  my  opinion,  to  call  back  our 
attention  to  the  true  principles  of  our  own  domeftic  laws ; 
that  you,  my  French  friend,  fliould  begin  to  know,  and 
that  we  fhould  continue  to  cherhh  them.  We  ought  not, 
on  either  fide  of  the  water,  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  imjiofed 
upon  by  the  counterfeit  wares  which  fome  perfons,  by  a 
double  fraud,  export  to  you  in  illicit  bottoms,  as  raw  com- 
modities of  Britiih  growth  though  wholly  alifn  ta  our  foil, 

Vol.  III.  H  in 
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in  order  afterwards  to  fmuggle  them  back  agaia  into  this 
country,  manufactured  after  the  neweft  Paris  fafhion  of  an 
improved  liberty. 

The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fafhions  they  have 
never  tried ;  nor  go  back  to  thofe  which  they  have  found 
mifchievous  on  trial.  They  look  upon  the  legal  hereditary 
fucceffion  of  their  crown  as  among  their  rights,  not  as  among 
their  wrongs ;  as  a  benefit,  not  as  a  grievance ;  as  a  lecurity 
for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of  fervitude.  They  look  on 
the  frame  of  their  commonwealth,  fucb  as  it  Jiands^  to  be  of 
jneftimable  value ;  and  they  conceive  the  undifturbed  fuccef- 
fion of  the  crown  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  ftability  and  perpe- 
tuity of  all  the  other  members  of  our  conftitution. 

I  Ihall  beg  leave,  before  I  go  any  further,  to  take  notice  of 
fome  paltry  artifices,  which  the  abettors  of  election  as  the 
only  lawful  title  to  the  crown,  are  ready  to  employ,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  fupport  of  the  juft  principles  of  our  confl:i- 
tution  a  taflt  fomewhat  invidious.  Thefe  fophifters  fubfti- 
tute  a  fictitious  caufe,  and  feigned  perfonages,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour they  fuppofe  you  engaged,  whenever  you  defend  the 
inheritable  nature  of  the  crown.  It  is  common  with  them  to 
difpute  as  if  they  were  in  a  conflict  with  fome  of  thofe  ex- 
ploded fanatics  of  flavery,  who  formerly  maintained,  what 
1  believe  no  creature  now  maintains,  "  that  the  crown  is  held 
"  by  divine,  hereditary,  and  indefeafible  right.** — Theft  old 
fanatics  of  finglc  arbitrary  power  dogmatized  as  if  hereditary 
royalty  was  the  only  lawful  government  in  the  world,  juft  as 
.our  new  fanatics  of  popular  arbitrary  power,  maintain  that  a 
popular  election  is  the  fole  lawful  fource  of  authority.  The 
old  prerogative  enthufiafts,  it  is  true,  did  fpeculate  foolilhly, 
and  perhaps  impioufly  too,  as  if  monarchy  had  more  of  a 
<lLvine  fanCtion  than  any  other  mode  of  government ;  and  as 
if  a  right  to  govern  by  inheritance  were  in  ftriCtnefs  inde*- 
§  feafible 
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feaJiUe  in  every  perfon,  who  (hoold  be  found  in  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  a  throne»  and  under  every  circumltance,  which  no 
civU  or  political  right  can  be.  But  an  abfurd  opinion  con- 
cerning the  king's  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  does  not 
prejudice  .one  that  is  rational,  and  bottomed  upon  folid  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  policy.  If  all  the  abfurd  theories  of  law- 
yers and  divines  were  to  vitiate  theobjeils  in  which  they  are 
converfant,  we  Ihould  have  no  law,  and  no  religion,  left  in 
the  world.  But  an  abfurd  theory  on  one  fide  of  a  queftion 
forms  no  juftification  for  alledging  a  falfe  fa(5t,  or  promulgat- 
ing mifchievous  maxims  on  the  other. 

The  fecond  claim  of  the  revolution  fociety  is  "  a  right  of 
"  calhiering  their  governors  for  mifconduSl.^  Perhaps  the 
appreheniions  our  anceftors  entertained  of  forming  fuch  a 
precedent  as  that  *•  of  cafliiering  for  mifeonduit,"  was  the 
caufe  that  the  declaration  of  the  a£t  which  implied  the  abdi- 
cation of  King  James,  was,  if  it  had  any  fault,  rather  too 
guarded,  and  too  circumftantial  *.  But  all  this  guard,  and 
all  this  accumulation  of  circumftances,  ferves  to  ihew  the  Ipi- 
rit  of  caution  which  predominated  in  the  national  councils, 
in  a  fituation  in  which  men  irritated  by  oppreffion,  and  ele- 
vated by  a  triumph  over  it,  are  apt  to  abandon  themfelves  to 
violent  and  extreme  courfes :  it  Ihews  the  anxiety  of  the 
great  men  who  influenced  the  conduft  of  afftirs  at  that  great 
event,  to  make  the  revolution  a  parent  of  fettlement,  and 
not  a  nurfery  of  future  revolutions. 

No  government  could  ftand  a  moment,  if  it  could  be  blown 
down  with  any  thing  fo  loofe  and  indefinite  as  an  opinion  of 

•  **  That  King-Janes  the  Second  having  endeavonied  to  Jubveri  tht  iM^tulim  of  the 
"  l^ingdooi,  by  breaking  the  uriginat  tentrail  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice  of 
**  jeTuits,  and  other  wiclced  perlbns,  having  violated  the  fwtdairuntal  laws,  and  having  tvitb- 
"  Jrawn  hiij^dfvut  aftbi  iiitgdarrt,  hath  abdietited  the  government,  and  the  throne  is  thereby 

*  WMItf," 

H  2  "  mifcondu^f." 
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«  mifconduSir  They  who  led  at  the  revqlution,  grounded 
the  virtual  abdication  of  King  James  upon  no  fuch  light  and 
uncertain  principle.  They  charged  him  with  nothing  lefs 
than  a  defign,  confirmed  l)y  a  multitude  of  illegal  overt  adls, 
tnfubvert  the  Proteflant  cburcb  andjlate,  and  t.\i.i:\v fundamen- 
tal, unqueftionable  laws  and  liberties:  they  charged  him 
with  having  broken  the  original  contrail  between  king  and 
people.  This  was  more  than  inifconduB.  A  grave  and  over- 
ruling neceffity  obliged  them  to  take  the  ftep  they  took,  and 
took  with  infinite  reludtance,  as  under  that  molt  rigorous  of 
all  laws.  Their  truft  for  the  future  prefervation  of  the  con- 
ftitution  was  not  in  future  revolutions.  The  grand  policy  . 
of  all  their  regulations  was  to  render  it  almoft  impradticable 
for  any  future  fovereign  to  comijel  the  dates  of  the  kingdom 
to  have  again  recourie  to  thofe  violent  remedies.  They  left 
the  crown  what,  in.  the  eye  and  eftimation  of  law,  it  had  ever 
been,  perfedlly  irrefponfible.  In  order  to  lighten  the  crown 
ftill  further,  they  aggravated  refponfibility  on  minifters  of 
ftate.  By  the  ftatute  of  the  ift  of  King  William,  felT.  2d, 
called  "  the  aB  for  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tie 
"fubjeSi,  and  for  fettling  the  fuccejion  of  tbe  crown"  they 
enafled,  that  the  minifters  fliotild  ferve  the  crown  on  the 
terms  of  that  declaration.  They  fecured  foon  after  the  ' 
frequent  meetings  of  parliament,  by  which  the  whole  go- 
vernment would  be  under  the  conftant  infpeiftion  and  active 
controul  of  the  popular  reprefentative  and  of  the  magnates 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  next  great  eonftitutional  a<ft,  that 
of  the  I2th  and  13th  of  King  WilUam,  for  the  further  limi- 
tation of  the  crown,  ^iud  better  fecuring  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  fubjedt,  they  provided,  **  that  no  pardon  under 
"  the  great  feal  of  England  Ihould  be  pleadable  to  an  im- 
'*  peachment  by  the  commons  in  parliament."  The  rule  laid 
down  for  government  in  the  declaration  of  right,  the  craiftant 

infpeaion 
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infpe£lion  of  parliament,  the  pra<ftical  claim  of  impeach- 
ment, they  thought  infinitely  a  better  fecurity  not  only  for 
their  conftitutional  liberty,  but  againft  the  vices  of  admini- 
ftration,  than  the  refervatioii  of  a  ri^ht  Co  clifficxilt  in  the 
pratftice,  lb  uncertain  in  the  iffue,  and  often  fo  mifchievous 
in  the  confequences,  as  that  of  "  cafhiering  their  go- 
'*  vernors." 

Dr.  Price,  in  this  fermon^',  condemns  very  properly  the 
praiStice  of  grofs,  adulatory  addrefles  to  kings.  Inftead  of 
this  fuUbme  ityle,  he  propofes  that  his  majefty  fliould  b® 
told,  on  occafions  of  congratulation,  that  "  he  is  to  confider 
"  himfelf  as  more  properly  the  fer\'ant  than  the  fovereign 
"  of  his  people."  For  a  compliment,  this  new  form  of  ad- 
drefs  does  not  feem  to  be  very  foothing.  Thofe  who  are 
fervants,  in  name,  as  well  as  in  eflfedt,  do  not  like  to  be  told 
of  their  fituation,  their  duty,  and  their  obligations.  The 
flave,in  the  old  play,  tells  his  mailer,  "  Hisc  commemoratio 
"  ejl  quaji  exprobrath^  It  is  not  pleafant  as  compliment ;  it 
is  not  wholefome  as  inftrudtion.  After  all,  if  the  king  were 
to  bring  himfelf  to  echo  this  new  kind  of  addrefs,  to  adopt  it 
in  terms,  and  even  to  take  the  appellation  of  Servant  of  the 
People  as  his  royal  ftyle,  how  either  he  or  we  fhould  be 
much  mended  by  it,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  have  feen  very 
alTuming  letters,  figned,  Your  moft  obedient,  humble  fervant. 
The  proudeft  domination  that  ever  was  endured  on  earth 
took  a  title  of  ftill  greater  humility  than  that  which  is  now 
propofed  for  fovereigns  by  the  Apoftle  of  Liberty.  King3 
and  nations  were  trampled  upon  by  the  foot  of  one  calling 
Mmfelf  "  the  Servant  of  Servants ;"  and  mandates  for  depo- 
fing  fovereigns  were  fealed  with  the  fignet  of  "  the  Fiflier- 
"  man." 

I  Ihould  have  confidered  all  this  as  no  more  than  a  fort  of 

•   P.  23,  23,  24. 
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flippant  vain  difcourfe,  in  which,  as  in  an  unfavoory  fume, 
feveral  perfons  fufFer  the  fpirit  of  liberty  to  evaporate,  if  it 
were  not  plainly  in  fupport  of  the  idea,  and  a  part  of  the 
fcheme  of  "  caihiering  kings  for  mifconduit."  In  that  light 
it  is  worth  fome  obfervation. 

Kings,  in  one  fenfe,  are  undoubtedly  the  fervants  of  the 
people,  becaufe  their  power  has  no  other  rational  end  than 
that  of  the  general  advantage  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they 
are,  in  the  ordinary  fenfe  (by  our  conftitution,  at  leaft)  any 
thing  like  fervants ;  the  eflence  of  whofe  iituation  is  to  obey 
the  commands  of  fome  other,  and  to  be  removeable  at  plea- 
fure.  But  the  king  of  Great  Britain  obeys  no  other  perfon ; 
all  other  perfons  are  individually,  and  coUeilively  too,  under 
him,  and  owe  to  him  a  legal  obedience.  The  law,  which 
knows  neither  to  flatter  nor  to  infult,  calls  this  high  magi- 
ftrate,  not  our  fervant,  as  this  humble  Divine  calls  him,  but 
"  our  fivereign  Lord  the  King  ■^'  and  we,  on  our  parts,  have 
learned  to  fpeak  only  the  primitive  language  of  the  law,  and 
not  the  confufed  jargon  of  their  Babylonian  pulpits. 

As  he  is  not  to  obey  us,  but  as  we  are  to  obey  the  law  in 
him,  our  conftitution  has  made  no  fort  of  provifion  towards 
rendering  him,  as  a  fervant,  in  any  degree  refponfible.  Our 
conftitution  knows  nothing  of  a  magiftrate  like  the  Jujlicia 
of  Arragon ;  nor  of  any  court  legally  appointed,  nor  of  any 
procefs  legally  fettled  for  fubmitting  the  king  to  the  refpon- 
fibility  belonging  to  all  fervants.  In  this  he  is  not  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  commons  and  the  lords ;  who,  in  their  fe- 
veral public  ca^^acities,  can  never  be  called  to  an  account  for 
their  oonduft ;  although  the  revolution  fociety  choofes  to 
afiert,  in  diredl  oppofition  to  one  of  the  mfeft  and  moft 
beautiful  parts  of  our  conftitution,  that  *'  a  king  is  no  more 
« than  the  firft  fervant  of  the  public,  treated  by  it,  and  re- 
"fponfitle  to  it." 
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m  woiild  our  anceftors  at  the  revolution  have  deferved 
their  fame  for  wifdom,  if  they  had  found  no  fecurity  for 
tl>eir^  freedom,  but  in  rendering  their  government  feeble  in 
its  operations,  and  precarious  in  its  tenure ;  if  they  had  been 
able  to  contrive  no  better  remedy  againft  arbitrary  power 
than  civil  confufion.  Let  thefe  gentlemen  ftate  who  that 
reprefentative  public  is  to  whom  they  will  alErm  the  king, 
as  a  fcrvant,  to  be  refponfible.  It  will  be  then  time  enough 
for  me  to  produce  to  them  the  pofitive  ttatute  law  which 
affirms  that  he  is  not. 

The  ceremony  of  calhiering  Icings,  of  which  thefe  gentle- 
men talk  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  per- 
formed without  force.  It  then  becomes  a  cafe  of  war,  and 
not  of  conftitution.  Laws  are  commanded  to  hold  their 
tongues  amongft  arms ;  and  tribunals  fall  to  the  ground  with 
the  peace  they  are  no  longer  able  to  uphold.  The  revolution 
of  1688  was  obtained  by  a  juft  war,  in  the  only  cafe  in  which 
any  war,  and  much  more  a  civil  war,  can  be  juft.  '*  Julia 
**  bella  quibus  necefarlaT  The  queftion  of  dethroning,  or, 
if  thefe  gentlemen  like  the  phrafe  better,  "  calhiering  kings," 
■will  always  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  extraordinary  queftion 
of  ftate,  and  wholly  out  of  the  law ;  a  queftion  (like  all  other 
queftions  of  ftate)of  difpoiitions,and  of  means,  and  of  probable 
confequences,  rather  than  of  pofitive  rights.  As  it  was  not 
made  for  common  abufes,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  agitated  by  common 
minds.  The  fpeculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
ought  to  end,  and  reiiftance  muft  begin,  is  faint,  obfcure,  and 
not  eafily  definable.  It  is  not  a  fingle  ail,  or  a  fingle  event, 
which  determines  it.  Governments  mull  be  abufed  and  de- 
ranged indeed,  before  it  can  be  thought  of ;  and  the  profpeft 
of  the  future  muft  be  as  b.ad  as  the  experience  of  the  paft. 
When  things  are  in  that  lamentable  condition,  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe  is  to  indicate  the  remedy  to  thofe  whom  nature 
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has  qualified  to  adminifter  in  extremities  this  critical,  ambi- 
guous, bitter  potion  to  a  diftempered  ftate.  Times  and  oc- 
callons,  and  provocations,  will  ,teach  their  own  leflbas. 
The  wife  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  cafe ;  the 
irritable  from  fenfibility  to  oppreflion;  the  high-minded 
from  difdain  and  indignation  at  abufive  power  in  unworthy 
hands ;  the  brave  and  bold  from  the  love  of  honourable 
danger  in  a  generous  caufe :  but,  with  or  without  right,  a 
revolution  will  be  the  very  laft  refource  of  the  thinking  and 
the  good.  ^ 

The  third  head  of  right,  afferted  by  the  pulpit  of  the  Old 
Jewry,  namely,  the  **  right  to  form  a  government  for  our- 
**  felves,"  has,  at  lealt,  as  little  countenance  from  any  thing 
done  at  the  revolution,  either  in  precedent  or  principle,  as 
the  two  firft  of  their  claims.  The  revolution  was  made  to 
preferve  our  antient  indifputable  laws  and  liberties,  and  that 
antient  conftitution  of  government  which  is  our  only  fecu- 
rity  for  law  and  liberty.  If  you  are  defirous  of  knowing  the 
fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  policy  which  predomina- 
ted in  that  great  period  which  has  fecured  it  to  this  hour, 
pray  look  for  both  in  our  hiftories,  in  our  records,  in  our  a(5ls 
of  parliament,  and  journals  of  parliament,  and  not  in  the 
lermons  of  the  Old  Jewry,  and  the  after-dinner  toafts  of  the 
revolution  fociety. — In  the  former  you  will  find  other  ideas 
and  another  language.  Such  a  claim  is  as  iU-fuited  to  our 
temper  and  wifhes  as  it  is  unfupported  by  any  appearance  of 
authority.  The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  go- 
vernment, is  enough  to  fill  us  with  difguft  and  horror.  We 
wifhed  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  do  now  wifh,  to 
derive  all  we  poflefs  -^^  an  inheritance  from  out  forefathers. 
Upon  that  body  and  ftock  of  inheritance  we  have  taken  care 
not  to  inocvilate  any  cyon  alien  to  the  nature  of  the  original 
plant.    All  the  reformations  we  have  hitherto  made,  have 
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proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  reference  to  antiquity;  and 
I  hope,  nay  I  am  perfiiaded,  tliat  ail  thofe  which  poffibly  may 
be  made  hereafter,  will  be  carefully  formed  upon  analogical 
precedent,  authority,  and  example. 

Our  oldeft  reformation  is  that  of  Magna  Charta.  You  will 
fee  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  great  oracle  of  our  law,  and 
indeed  all  the  great  men  who  follow  him,  to  Blackftone  *, 
are  induftrious  to  prove  the  pedigree  of  our  liberties.  They 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  antient  charter,  the  magna 
charta  of  King  John,  was  connefted  with  another  pofitive 
charter  from  Henry  I.  and  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  nothing  inore  than  a  re-affirmance  of^the  ftill  more 
antient  Handing  law  of  the  kingdom.  In  -the  matter  of  faft, 
for  the  greater  part,  thefe  authors  appear  to  be  in  the  right ; 
perhaps  not  always :  but  if  the  lawyers  miftake  in  fome  par- 
ticulars, it  proves  my  pofition  ilill  the  more  ftrongly ;  be- 
caufe  it  demonftrates  the  powerful  prepofleffion  towards  an- 
tiquity, with  which  the  minds  of  all  our  lawyers  and  legifla- 
tors,  and  of  all  the  people  whom  they  wi(h  to  influence,  have 
been  always  filled  j  and  the  ftationary  policy  of  this  kingdom 
in  conCdering  their  n^oft  facred  rights  and  franchifes  as  an 
inberitance. 

In  the  famous  law  of  the  3d  of  Charles  I.  called  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  the  parliament  fays  to  the  king,  "  Your  fub- 
"je(fts  have  inherited  this  freedom,"  claiming  their  fran- 
chifes not  on  abftraift  principles  "  as  liie  rights  of  men,"  but 
as  the  rights  of  Engliflimen,  and  as  a  patrimony  derived 
from  their  forefathers.  Selden,  and  the  other  profoundly 
learned  men,  who  drew  this  petition  of  right,  were  as  well 
acquainted,  at  leaft,  with  all  the  general  theories  concerning 
the  *'  rights  of  men,"  as  any  of  thedifcourfers  in  our  pulpits, 

*  See  BlacJtdone's  Magna  Charta,  printed  at  Oxford,  1759. 
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or  on  yoxir  tribune  ;  full  as  wdl  as  Dr.  Price,  or  as  the  Abbd 
Seyes.  But,  for  reafons  worthy  of  that  pra£Ucal  wifdom 
which  fuperfeded  their  theoretic  fcience,  they  preferred  this 
pofitive,  recorded,  hereditary  title  to  all  which  can  be  dear  to 
the  man  and  the  citizen,  to  that  vague  fpeculative  right, 
which  eKpofed  their  fure  inheritance  to  be  fcrambled  for  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  every  wild  litigious  fpirit. 

The  fame  policy  pervades  all  the  laws  which  have  fince 
been  made  for  the  prefervation  of  our  Uberties.  In  the  ift 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  famous  ftatute,  called  the  De- 
claration of  Right,  the  two  houfes  utter  not  a  fyllable  of  "  a. 
"  right  to  frame  a  government  for  themfelves.**  You  will 
fee,  that  their  whole  care  was  to  fecure  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  that  had  been  long  poflefled,  and  had 
been  lately  endangered.  *'  Taking  *  into  their  moft  feriou* 
**  confideration  the  beji  means  for  making  fuch  an  eftablifli- 
*»  ment,  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  might  not 
"  be  in  danger  of  being  again  fubverted,*  they  aufpicate  all 
their  proceedings,  by  ftating  as  fome  of  thole  bejl  means, 
"  in  xhG  Jirji  plac^  to  do  **  as  their  ancejlers  in  like  cafes  have 
"  ujually  done  for  vindicating  their  antient  rights  and  liber- 
■**  ties,  to  declare'^ — and  then  they  pray  the  king  and  queen, 
"  that  it  may  be  declared  ■a.-oA  enadted,  that  all  and  Jinguldr 
"  the  rights  and  liberties  ajferted  and  declared  are  the  true 
**  antient  and  indubitable  rights  and  Uberties  of  the  people 
"  of  this  kingdom.**     f 

You  wiJl  obftrve,  that  from  magna  charta  to  the  declara- 
tion of  right,  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  our  confti- 
tution  to  claim  and  aflert  our  liberties,  as  an  entailed  inheri- 
tance derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  our  pofterity ;  as  an  eftate  fpeciaUy  belonging  to 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  without  any  reference  whatever 

•  I  W.  and  M.. 
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lo  any  other'  more  general  or  prior  right.  By  this  means 
our  conftitution  preferves  an  unity  in  fo  great  a  diverfity  of 
its  parts.  We  have  an  inheritable  crown ;  an  inheritable 
peerage ;  and  an  houfe  of  commons  and  a  people  inheriting 
privileges,  franchifes,  and  liberties,  from  a  long  line  of 
anceftors. 

This  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  refult  of  profound 
refleflion ;  or  rather  the  happy  e£fe£l  of  following  nature, 
which  is  wifdom  without  reflecftion,  and  above  it.  A  fpirit 
of  innovation  is  generally  the  refult  of  a  felfiih  temper  and 
confined  views.  People  will  not  look  forward  to  pofterity, 
who  never  look  backward  to  their  anceftors.  Belides,  the 
people  of  England  well  know,  that  the  idea  of  inheritance 
furnifhes  a  fure  principle  of  confervation,  and  a  fure  prin- 
ciple of  tranfiniffion ;  without  at  all  excluding  a  principle 
of  improvement.  It  leaves  acquiiition  free;  but  it  fecures 
what  it  acquires.  Whatever  advantages  are  obtained  by  a 
ftate  proceeding  on  thefe  maxims,  are  locked  faft  as  in  a 
fort  of  family  fettlement ;  grafped  as  in  a  kind  of  mortmain 
for  ever.  By  a  conftitutional  policy,  working  after  the  pat- 
tern of  nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we  tranfmit  our  govern- 
ment and  our  privileges,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  we 
enjoy  and  tranfmit  our  property  and  our  lives.  The  inftf- 
tutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of  -fortune,  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, are  handed  down,  to  us  and  from  us,  in  the  fame 
courfe  and  order.  Our  political  fyftem  is  placed  in  a  juft 
correfpondence  and  fymmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  mode  of  exiftence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body 
compofed  of  tranfitory  parts ;  wherein,  by  the  difpofition  of 
a  ftupendous  wifdom,  moulding  together  the  great  myfteri- 
•us  incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the  whole,  at  one  time, 
is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young,  but  in  a  condition  of 
unchangeable  conftancy,  moves  on  through  th«  varied  tenour 
la  of 
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of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progreflion.  Thus> 
by  preferving  the  method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  . 
ftate,  in  what  we  improve  we  are  never  wholly  new ;  in  wh^ 
we  retain,  we  are  never  wholly  obfolete.-  By  adhering  in 
this  manner  and  on  thofe  principles  to  our  forefathers,  we 
are  guided  not  by  the  fdperftition  of  antiquarians,  but  by 
thefpiiit  of  phUofophic  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  inherit- 
ance we  have  given  to  our  frame  of  polity  the  image  of  a  re^ 
lation  in  blood ;  binding  up  the  conitittition  of  our  country 
with  our  deareft  domeftic  ties ;  adopting  our  fundamental 
laws  into  the  bofom,  of  our  family  affeAions;  keeping  infe- 
parable,  and  cherilhing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their  com- 
bined and  mutually  reflected  charities,  ourftate,  our  heartjjs>- 
our  fepulchres,  and  our  altars. 

Through  the  fame  plan  of  a  conformity  to  nature  m  our 
artificial  inftitutions,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  her  uner- 
ring and  powerful  inftinifts,  to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble 
contrivances  of  our  reafon,  we  have  derived. feveral  other,. 
and  thofe  no  fmall  benefits,  from' con  fide  ring  our  liberties  in 
the  light  of  an  inheritance.  Always  adling  as  if  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  canonjzed  forefathers,  the  fpiritof  freedom,  leading 
in  itfelf  to  mifrule  and  excefs,  is  tempered  with  an  awful 
gravity.  This  idea  of  a  libei*al  defcent  infpires  us  with  a 
fenfe  of  habitual  native  dignity,  which  prevents  that  upftart 
infolence  almoft  inevitably  adhering  to  and  difgracing' thole 
who  are  the  firft  acquirers  of  any  diftinilion.  By  this  means, 
our  liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom.  It  carries  an  impoling- 
and  majeltic  afpedt.  It  has  a  pedigree  and  illuftrating  an- 
ceilors.  It  has  its  bearings  and  its  enfigns  armorial.  It  has- 
its  gallery  of  portraits  ;  its  monumental  ir^fcriptions  ;  its  re- 
cords, evidences,  and  titles.  We  procure  reverence  to  our 
civil  inftitutions  on  the  principle  upon  which  nature  teaches 
us  to  revere  incjividual  men ;  on  account  of  their  age ;  and 
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en  account  pf  thofe  from  whom  they  are  defcended;  All 
your  fophifters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted  to 
preferve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the  courfe  that 
vie  have  purfued,  who  have  chofen  our  nature  rather  than 
our  fpeculations,  our  breafts  rather  than  our  inventions,  for 
the  great  confervatories  and  magazines  of  our  rights  and 
privileges. 

You  might,  if  you  pleafed,  have  profited  of  our  example^ 
and  have  given  tq  your  recovered  freedom  a  correfpondent 
dignity.  Your  privileges,  though  difcontinued,  were  not 
loft  to  memory.  Your  conftitution,  it  is  true,  whilft  you 
were  out  of  pofleflion,  fuffered  wafte  and  dilapidation ;  but 
you  poliefled  in  fome  parts  the  walls,  and  in  all  the  founda- 
tions of  a  noble  and  venerable  caftle.  You  might  have  re- 
paired thofe  walls ;  you  might  have  built  on  thofe  old  foun- 
dations. Your  conftitution  was  fufpended  before  it  was  per- 
fected ;  but  you  had  the  elements  of  a  conftitution  very 
nearly  as  good  as  could-  be  wiftied.  In  your  old  ftates  you 
pofleflfedthat  variety  of  parts  correfponding  with  the  various' 
defcriptions  of  which  your  community  was  happily  com- 
pofed;  you  had  all  that  combination^  and  all  that  oppofition 
of  interefts,  you-  had  that  action  and  co\intera<ftion  which,  in 
the  natural  and  in  the  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal 
ftruggleofdifcordant  powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the 
univerfe.  Thefe  oppofed  and  conflicfting  interefts,  which 
you  confidered  as  fo  great  a  blemifti  in  your  old  and  in  our 
prefent  conftitution,  interpofe  a  falutary  check  to  all  preci- 
pitate refolutionsi  They  render  deliberation  a  matter  not  of 
choicei  but  of  neceflity;  they  make  air  change  a  fubjetSt  of 
compromi/e,  which  naturally  begets  moderation;  they  pro- 
duce temperaments^  preventing  the  fore  evil  of  harfli,  crude, . 
unqualified  reformations;  and  rendering  all  the  headlong 
exCTtionsof  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  the  many,  for 
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ever  impra<aicable.  Through  that  diveriity  of  members  and 
interefts,.  general  liberty  had  as  many  fecurities  as  there  were 
feparate  views  inthefcveral  orders;  whilft  by  preffing  down 
the  whole  by  the  weight  of  a  real  monarchy,  the  feparate 
parts  would  have  been  prevented  from  warping  and  Aarting 
from  their  allotted  places. 

Yon  had  all  thefe  advantages  in  your  antient  ftates ;  but 
you  chofe  to  adt  as  if  you  had  never  been  moulded  into  civil 
fociety,  and  had  every  thing  to  begin  anew.  You  began 
ill,  becaufe  you  began  by  defpifing  every  thing  that  be- 
longed to  you.  You  Tet  up  your  trade  without  a  capital.  If 
the  laft  generations  of  your  country  appeared  without  much 
luftre  in  your  eyesj  you  might  have  pailed  them  by,  and  de- 
rived your  claims  from  a  more  early  race  of  anceftors.  Un- 
der a  pious  prediletSion  for  thofe  anceftors,  your  imagina- 
tions would  have  realized  in  them  a  ftandard  of  virtue  and 
wifdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  practice  of  the  hour :  and  you 
would  have  rifen  with  the  example  to  whoie  imitation  you 
afpired.  Refpedking  your  forefathers,  you  would  have  been 
taught  to  refpeA  yourfelves.  You  would  not  have  chofen 
to  confider  the  French  as  a  people  of  yefterday,  as  a  nation 
of  low-born  fervile  wretches  until  the  emancipating  year  of 
1789.  In  order  to  furniftj,  at  the  expence  of  your  honour, 
an  excufe  to  your  apologifts  here  for  feveral  enormities  of 
yours,  you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be  reprefented  as 
a  gang  of  Maroon  {laves,  fuddenly  broke  loofe  from  the 
houfe  of  bondage,  and  therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  your 
abufe  of -the  liberty  to  which  you  were  not  accuftomed  and 
ill  fitted.  Would  it  not,  my  worthy  friend,  have  been  wifer 
to  have  you  thought,  what  I,  for  one,  always  thought  you, 
a  generous  and  gallant  nation,  long  mifled  to  your  difad- 
vantage  by  your  high  and  romantic  fentiments  of  fidelity, 
honour,  and  loyalty ;  that  events  had  been  unfavourable  tq 
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jovtj  but  that  you  were  not  enflaved  through  any  illiberal 
©r  fervile  difpofition ;  that  in  your  moft  devoted  fubmiflion, 
you  were  adtuated  by  a  principle  of  public  fpirit,  and  that  it 
was  your  country  you  worfhippetl,  in  the  perfon  of  your 
king  ?  Had  you  made  it  to  be  underftood,  that  in  the  delu- 
fion  of  this  amiable  error  you  had  gone  further  than  your 
wife  anceftors ;.  that  you  were  refolved  to  refume  your  an- 
tient  privileges,  whilft  you  preferved  the  fpirit  of  your  an- 
tient  and  your  recent  loyalty  and  honour;  or,  if  diffident  of 
yourfelves,  and  not  clearly  difceming  the  almoft  obliterated 
eonftttutionof  your  anceftors,  you  had  looked  to  your  neigh- 
bours in  this  land,  who  had  kept  alive  the  antient  principles 
and  models  of  the  old  common  law  of  Europe  meliorated  and' 
adapted. to  its  prefent  ftate — by  following  wife  examples  you 
would  have  given  new  examples  of  wifdom  to  the  world. 
You  would  have  rendered  the  caufe  of  liberty  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind  in  every  nation.  You  would 
have  fhamed  defpotifm  from  the  earth,  by  fhewing  that 
freedom. was- not  only  reconcileable,  but  as,  when  well  dif- 
ciplined,  it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.  You  would  have  had  an  un- 
oppreffive  but  a  productive  revenue.  You  would  have  had 
a  flouriihing  commerce  to  feed  it.  YoU  would  have  had  a 
free  conftitution ;  a  potent  monarchy ;  a  difciplined  army ; 
a  reformed  and  venerated  clergy ;  a  mitigated  but  fpirited 
nobility,  to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to  overlay  it ;  you  would 
have  had  a  liberal  order  of  commofis,  to  emulate  and  to  recruit 
ti\at  nobility ;  you  would  have  had  a  protedted,  fatisfied,  la- 
borious, and  obedient  people,  taught  to  feek  and  to  recog- 
nize the  happinefs  that  is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  condi- 
tions ;  in  which  confiits  the  true  moral  equality  of  mankind,- 
and  not  in  that  monftrous  fidlion,  which,  by  infpiring  falfe 
ideas  and  vain  expectations  into  men  deftined  to  trav^  in  the  ■ 
obfcurewalk  of  laborious  life,  ferves  only  to  aggravate  and: 
9.  imbitter'" 
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imbitter  that  real  inequality,  which  it  never  can  remove; 
and  which  the  order  of  civil  life  eliabMies  as  much  for  the 
.benefit  of  thofe  wborti  it  muft  leave  in  an  humble  ftate,  as 
thofe  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a. condition  more  fplendid, 
but  not  more  happy.  You  had  a  fmooth  and  eafy  career  of 
felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to  you,  beyond  any  thing  re- 
corded ill  the  hiitory  of  the  world  ;  but  you  have  ihewn  that 
difficulty  is  good  for  man. 

Compute  your  gains :  fee  what  is  got  by  thofe  extravagant 
and  prefumptuous  fpeculations  which  have  taught  your 
leaders  to  defpife  all  their  predeceffors,  and  all  their  contem- 
poraries,, and  even  to  defpife  themfelves,  until  the  moment 
in  which  they  became  truly  defpicable.  Ey  following  thofe 
falfe  lights,  France  has  bought,  undifguifed  calamities  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  nation  has  purchafed  the  moft  un- 
equivocal bleffings !  France  has  bought  poverty  by  crime! 
France  has  not  facrificed  her  virtue  to  her  intereft;  but  flie 
has  abandoned  her  intereft,  that  fhe  might  proftitute  her 
virtue.  All  other  nations  have  begun  the  fabric  of  a  new 
government,  or  the  reformation  of  an  old,  by  eibbliihing. 
originally,  or  by  enforcing  with  greater  exadlnefs  fome  rites 
of  other  of  religion.  All  other  people  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  freedom  in  feverer  manners,  and  a  fyftem  of 
a  more  auftere  and  mafculine  moraUty.  France,  when  Ihe 
let  loofe  the  reins  of  regal  authority,  doubled  the  licence,  of 
a  ferocious  diflblutenefs  in  manners,  and  of  an  infolent  irre- 
l.igion  in  opinions  and  practices  ;  and  has  extended  through 
:;ill  ranks  of  life,  as  if  Ihe  were  communicating  fome  privi- 
lege, or  laying  open  fome  fecluded  benefit,  all  the  unhappy 
corruptions  that  ufiially  were  the  difeafe  of  wealth  and 
power.  This  is  one  of  the  new  principles  of  equality  in 
France. 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  utterjy  dilgraced 
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the  tone  of  lenient  council  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and;dif- 
armed  it  of  .its  moft  potent  topics.  She  has  fanfliified  the 
dark  fufpicious  maxims  of  tyrannous  diftruft;  and  taught 
kings  to  tremble  at  (what  will  hereafter  be  called)  the  delu- 
live  plauiibilities,  of  moral  politicians.  Sovereigns  will  con- 
fiderthofe.who  advife  them  to  place  an  unlimited  confidence 
in  their  people,  as  fubverters  of  their  thrones ;  as  traitors 
who  aim  at  their  deftrutSkion,  by  leading  their  eafy  good- 
nature, under  fpecious  pretences,  to  admit  combinations  of 
bold  and  faithlefs  men  into  a  participation  of  their  power. 
This  alone  (if  there  were  nothing  elfe)  is  an  irreparable  cala- 
mity to  you  and  to  mankind.  Remember  that  your  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  told  your  king,  that  in  calling  the  ftates  toge- 
ther, he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  prodigal  excefs  of  their 
zeal  in  providing  for  the  fupport  of  the  throne.  It  is  right 
that  thefe  men  fliould  hide  their  heads.  It  is  right  that  they 
Ihould  bear  their  part  in  the  ruin  which  their  counfel  has 
brought  on  their  fovereign  and  their  country.  Such  fan- 
guine  declarations  tend  to  lull  authority  alleep;  to  encourage 
it  ralhly  to  engage  iii  perilous  adventures  of  untried  policy ; 
to  negleit  thofe  provifions,  preparations,  and  precautions, 
which  diiUnguiih  benevolence  from-  imbecillity ;  and  without 
which  no  man  can  anfwer  for  the  falutary  eSeSt  of  any  ah- 
ftraft  plan  of  government  or  of  freedom.  For  want  of 
thefe,  they  have  feen  the  medicine  of  the  ftate  corrupted  into 
its  poifon.  They  have  feen  the  French  rebel  againft  a  mild 
and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage,  and  infult, 
than  ever  any  people  has  been  known  to  rife  againft  the  moft 
illegal  ufurper,  or  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant.  Their  refift- 
ance  was  made  to  conceffion ;  their  revolt  was  from  prote^ion ; 
itheir  blow  was  ^med  at  an  hand  holding  out  graces,  favours, 
and  immunities. 

This  was  unnatural.    The  reft  is  in  order.    They  have 
Vol.  III.  K  found 
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found  their  pvinilhment  in  their  fuccefs.  Laws  overturned ; 
tribunals  fubverted  ;  induftr^  without  vigour ;  commerce 
expiring ;  the  revenue  unpaid,  yet  the  people  impoverilhed  i 
a  church  pillaged,  and  a  ftate  not  relieved;  civil  and  military 
anarchy  made  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom ;  every  thing 
human  and  divine  facrificed  to  the  idol  of  public  credit,  and 
national  bankruptcy  the  confequence;  and  to  crown  all,  the 
paper  fecurities  of  new,  precarious,  tottering  power,  the 
difcredited  paper  fecurities  of  impoverilhed  fraud,  and  beg- 
gared rapine,  held  out  as  a  currency  for  the  fupport  of  an 
empire,  In  lieu  of  the  two  great  recognized  fpecies  that  re- 
prefent  the  lafting  conventional  credit  of  mankind,  which ' 
difappeared  and  hid  themfelves  iii  the  earth  from  whence 
they  came,  when  the  principle  of  property,  whofe  creatures 
»nd  reprefentatives  they  are,  was  fyftematically  fubverted. 

Were  all  thefe  dreadful  things  neceflfary  ?  were  they  the 
inevitable  refults  of  the  defperate  ftruggle  of  determined  pa- 
triots, compelled  to  wadethrough  blood  and  tumult,  to  the 
quiet  ihore  of  a  tranquil  and  profperous  liberty  ?  No  I  no- 
thing like  it.  The  frefh  ruins  of  France,  which  fhock  our 
feelings  wherever  we  can  turn  our  eyes,  are  not  the  de- 
vaftation  of  civil  war;  they  are  the  fad  but  inftrudlive  mo- 
numents of  ralh  and  ignorant  counfel  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace.  They  are  the  difplay  of  inconfiderate  and  • 
prefumptnous,  becaufe  unrefifted  and  irrefiftible  authority. 
The  perfons  who  have  thus  fquandered  away  the  precious 
treafure  of  their  crimes,  the  perfons  who  have 'made  this 
prodigal  and  wild  wafte  of  public  evils  (the  laft  ftake  re- 
ferved  for  the  ultimate  ranfom  of  the  ftate)  have  met  in  their 
progrefs  with  little,  or  rather  with  no  oppofition  at  all. 
Their  whole  mirch  was  mcH^  like  a  triumphal  proceffioil 
than  the  progrefs  of  a  war.  Their  pioneers  have  gone  bei 
fore  them,  and  demolifhed  and  laid  every  thing  level  at  their 

feet. 
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feet.  Not  one  drop  of  tbeir  blood  have  they  Ihed  in  the 
caufe  of  the  conatry  thpy  have  ruined.  They  have  made 
no  facrifices  to  their  projedls  of  greater  conlequence  than 
their  (hoB-buckles,  whilft  they  were  imprifoning  their  king, 
murdering  their  fellow  citizens,  aad  bathing  in  tears,  and 
plunging  in  poverty  and  diftrefs,  thoufands  of  worthy  men 
aed  worthy  families,  Their  cruelty  has  not  even  been  the 
bafe  refult  of  fear.  It  has  been  the  efieft  of  their  fenfe  of 
perfeft  fafety,  in  authorizing  trealbns,  robberies,  rapes, 
afiaffinations,  llatighcers,  and  burnings  throughout  their 
haraffed  land.  But  the  caufe  of  all  was  [daia  from  die  be- 
ginning. 

This  unforced  choice,  this  fond  eledUon  of  evil,  would 
appear  perfeftly  unaccountable,  if  we  did  not  con6der  the 
compoCtioD  of  the  national  afl^bly :  I  do  not  mean  it« 
formal  conftitution,  which,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  exceptionable 
enough,  but  the  materials  of  which  in  a  great  meafurek  it 
compo^df  which  is  of.  ten  thoufand  times  greater  confe- 
quence  than  all  the  formalities  in  the  world.  If  we  were  to 
know  nothing  of  this  affemblyhut  by  its  title  and  ftm<£iion, 
no  colours  could  paint  to  the  ■  imagination  any  thing  more 
venerable.  In  that  light  the  mind  of  an  enquirer,  fubdued 
by  fuch  an  awful  image  as  that  of  the  virtue  and  wifdom  of 
.  a  whole  people  colleifted  into  a  focus,  would  paufe  and  he- 
fitate  in  .condemning  things  evcB  of  the  very  worft  afpeil. 
Jnftead  of  Wameable,  they  would  appear  only  myfterious. 
$»t  no  name,  no  power,  no  fun<ftion,  no  artificial  inftitution 
whatfoever,  Rjn  make  the  men  of  whom  any  fyftem  of  au- 
thority js  compofed,  Wy  other  than  God,  and  nature,  and 
sdgcajion,  and  their  -habits  of  life  have  made  them.  Cspa- 
afe  beyond  theft  -the  people  have  not  to  give.  Virtue  and 
wifilom  Wjiy  be  theobjejSs  of  their  choice ;  but  tlieif  choice 
MlMers  oeiih»r  th?  wje  mor  the  other  on  thofe  upoa  whom 
K  a  they 
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they  lay  their  ordaining  hands.  '  They  have  not  the  engage- 
ment of  nature,  thej^  have  not  the  promife  of  revelation  for 
any  fuch  powers. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  lift  of  the  perfons  and  defcrip- 
tions  elected  into  the  Tiers  Etaty  nothing  which  they  after- 
wards did  could  appear  aftonifhing.    Among  them,  indeed^ 
1  faw  fome  of  known  rank ;  fome  of  Ihining  talents ;  but  of 
any  pra£tical  experience  in  the  ftate,  not  one  man  was  to  be 
found.    The  belt  were  only  men  of  theory.    But  whatever 
the  diftinguiftied  few  may  have  been,  it  is  the  fubftance  and 
mafs  of  the  body  which  conftitutes  its  charadler,  and  muft 
finally  determine  its  direction.    In  all  bodies,  thofe  who  will 
lead,  muft  alfo,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  follow.    They  muft 
conform  their  propofitions  to  the  tafte,  talent,  and  difpolition 
of  thofe  whom  they  wilhto  conduct:  therefore,  if  an  afiem- 
bly  is  vicioufly  or  feebly  compofed  in  a  very  great  part  of  it,  . 
nothing  but  fiich  a  fuprerae  degree  of  virtue  as  very  rarely 
appears  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reafon  cannot  enter  into 
calculation,  will  prevent  the  men  of  talents  difleminated 
through  it  from  becoming  only  the  expert  inftruments  of 
abfurd  projects  !   If  what  is  the  more  likely  event,  inftead  of 
that.unufual  degree  of  virtue,  they  fliould  be  actuated  by 
iinifter  ambition  and  a  luft  of  meretricious  glory,  then  the 
feeble  part  of  the  aflembly,  to  whom  at  firft  they  conform, 
becomes  in  its  turn  the  dupe  and  inftrument  of  their  defigns. 
In  this  political  traffick  the  leaders  will  be  obliged  to  bow  to 
the  ignorance  of  their  followers,  and  the  followers  to  become  ' 
fubfervient  to  the  worft  defigns  of  their  leaders. 

To  fecure  any  degree  of  fobriety  in  the  propofitions  mad* 
by  the  leaders  in  any  pubhc  aflembly,  they  ought  to  refpe<5V, 
in  fome  degree  perhaps  to  fear,  thofe  whom  they  conduct. 
To  be  led  any  otherwife  thati  blindly,  the  followers  muft  be 
qualified,  if  not  for  aftoi^,  at  leaft  for  judges;  they  muft 

alfo 
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alfo' be  judges  of  natural  weight  and  authority.  Nothing^ 
can  fecure  a  Heady  and  moderate  conduct  in  fuch  ailemblieS} 
but  that  the  body  of  them  ftiould  be  refpeftably  compofed, 
'  in  point  of  condition  in  life,  of  permanent  property,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  filch  habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  un- 
d^rftanding. 

In  the  caUihg  of  the  ftates  general  of  France,  the  firft  thing 
which  iiruck  me,  was  a  great  departure  from  the  antient 
courfe.'  I  found  the  reprefentation  for  the  third  eltate  com- 
pofed  of  lix  hundred  perfons.  They  were  equal  in  number 
to  the  reprefentatives  of  both  the  other  orders.  If  the  orders 
were  to  aft  feparately,  the  number  would  not,  beyond  the 
confidenition  of  the.expience,  be  of  much  moment.  But 
when  it  becaine'aj)parerit  that  the  three  orders  were  to  be 
melted  down  into  one,  the  policy  and  neceflary  eSe&  of  this 
numerous  reprefentation  became,  obvious.  A  very  fmall  de- 
fertion  from  either  of  the  other  two  orders  muft  throw  the 
power  of  both  into  the  hands  of  the  third.  In  fad:,  the 
whole  power  of  the  ftate  was  foon  refolved  into  that  body. 
4ts.due  compolition  became  therefore  of  infinitely  the  greater 
importance.    . 

Judge,  Sir',  of  my  fnrprize,  when  I  found  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  aflembly  (a  majority, '  I  beUeve,  of  the 
membeiis.wht)  attended)  was  compofed  of  practitioners  in 
the. law.  It  was  compofed  not  of  diftinguilhed  magiftrates, 
who  had  given  pledges  to  their  country  of  their  fcience,  pru»- 
dence,  and  integrity  5  not  of  leading  advocates,  the  glory  of 
thebar^  not'of  refnowned'profeilbrsin  univerfities; — but  for 
the  far  greater  part,  as  it  muft  in  fuch  a  number,  of  the  in- 
ferior, unlearned,  mechanical,  merely  inftrumcntal  members 
of  the  profeffion.  There  were  diltinguilhed  exceptions ;  bnt 
the  general  .compofitiori  was  of  obfcure  provincial  advocates^ 
of  ftewards  of  petty  local  Jurildi£lious,  country  attornies,  no-. 

t.mes> 
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taries,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  miniileis  of  municipal  liti- 
gation, the  fomentors  and  condti^ors  of  the  petty  war  of  vil-i 
lage  vexation.  From  the  moment  I  read  the  lift  I  few  dif- 
tin£Uy,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  h^pensd,  aU  that  was  to 
follow. 

The  degree  of  eftimation  in  which  any  profeffion  is  hdd 
becomes  the  ftandard  of  the  eitimation  in  which  the  profef- 
fors  hold  themfelves.  Whatever  the  porfonal  merits  of 
many  individual  lawyers  might  have  been,  and  in  many  it 
was  undoubtedly  very  conliderable,  in  that  military  king- 
dom, no  part  of  the  profeffion  had  been  miKh  regarded,  ex- 
cept the  higheftof  all,  who  often  united  to  their  profelEonal 
offices  great  family  fplendour,  and  were  invefted  with  great 
power  and  authority.  Thefe  icertainly  werehigfaly  cefpe&ed, 
and  even  with  no  (mail  degree  of  awe.  The  next  rank  was  not 
much  efteemed ;  the  mechanicai  part  w^  in  a  very  low  degree 
ofrepute. 

Whenever  the  fopreme  aiuthori<lydsinv«fted  <a  a  body  fo 
<nmpoled,  it  mull  evidently  produce  the-ooiifequences  of  fu- 
preme  authority  phced  in  the  hands  of  men  not  taught  habi- 
tually to  refpea  themfelves ;  who  had  no  previous  fortune 
in  charader  at  ftake ;  who  could  not  he  expefted  to  bear  with 
moderation,  or  to  conduA  with  diibretion,  a  power  which 
they  themfelves,  more  than  any  others,  mult  be  furpri&d 
to  find  in  their  hands.  Who  could  flatter  himfelf  that  thele 
men,  fuddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  by.  enctntntment,  fnatched 
from  the  humhleil  rank  erf  fnbordination,  would  not  .be.  in- 
toxicated with  their  unprepared  gneatnefs  i  Who  could  coo- 
ceive,  that  men  who  are  habitually  meddling,  daring,  Xubtle, 
active,  of  litigious  difpofitions  and  unquiet  minds,  would 
alily  fall  back,  into  their  old  condition  of  ob&une  contention, 
and  laborious,  low,  unpTrOtBtable  x^icane^  -Who  cotdd  doubt 
but  that,  at  any  expence  to  the  flate,  ef  whicli  they  uuder- 
§  ftood 
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ftood  nothing,  they  tnuft  purfue  their  private  interefts, 
which  tfeey  imdcritood  but  too  well  ?  It  was  not  an  event 
depending  on  chance  or  contingency.  It  was  inevitable ;  it* 
was  neceflarys  it  was  planted  in  the  nature  of  things.  They 
muft  join  (if  their  capacity  did  not  permit  them  to  /ead)  in 
any  projeiS  which  could  procure  to  them  a  litigious  conjii- 
tulion\  -which  could  lay  open  to  them  thofe  innumerable 
lucrative  jobs  whidi  follow  in  tfee  train  of  all  great  convul- 
fions  and  revolutions  in  the  ftate,  and  particularly  in  all  great 
and  violent  permutations  of  property.  Was  it  to  be  expedted 
that  they  would  attend  to  the  ftability  of  property,  whofe  ex- 
iftence  had  always  depended  upon  whatever  reildered  pro- 
perty quefttoaable,'ambiguous,  and'  infecure?  Their  obje<fls 
would  be  enlarged  with  their  elevation,  but  their  difpofition 
and  habits,  and  mode  of.  accompltihing  their  deligns,  mull 
remain  the  fame. 

Wdl !  but  thefe  men  Were  to>  be  tempered  and>reftraine<f  ■ 
by  other  defcriptions,  of  more  fbber  minds,  and  more  en- 
larged ikoderflandings.  :Were  they  then  to  be  awed  by  the 
fupersemincnt  authority  and  awful  dignity  of  an  handfol  of 
country  ciownt  who  have  feats  in  that  aflembly,  fome  of 
wboBiareiaidnattobfeaUk  to  te&d  and  write  f  and  by  not! 
a  greater  number  of  traders,  who,  thoogh  fomewhat  more 
infiru&ed,  and  more  confpicuoos  iif  the  «>^der  of  ibciety,  had 
never  known  any  thing  beyond  their  conniing-houfe .'  No  l 
both  thefe  defcriptions  Were  tnore  formed  to  be  overborne 
and  fwayed  by  the  intrigues  and'  artifices  of  tawyirsi  than 
to  beoDiiie  their  couatlerpoifei  With  fuch  a  dangerous  dif- 
pcoportioa,  tlie  whole  niuttnesds  begoveriied'by  them.  Td" 
the  facuky  of  law  was  joined  a  pretty  confiditrable  propor- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  .This  facuftyhad'notj'any 
more  than  thaiiof  tieiliw,  poflfefled  in'Fradce-jts  juft  eitima- 
tidn.:  to'^ofitfiars  Ihsrefiirci  aulfl-ha^e  the  (jjiaSties  of 
I  '  >  -J  ,  mea 
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men  not  habituated  to  fentiments  of  dignity.  Bnt  fuppofing 
they  had  ranked  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as  with  us  they 
dp  aiflually,  the  fides  of  fick  beds  are  not  the  academie& 
for  forming  ftatefmen  and  legiflators.  Then  came  the 
dealers  in  ftock»  and  funds,  who  mull  be  eager,  at  any  ex- 
pence,  to  change  their  ideal  paper  wealth  for  the  more  folid 
fubftance  of  land.  To  thefe  were  joined  men  of  other  de- 
fcriptions,  from  whom  as  little  knowledge  of  or  attention  to 
the  interefts  of  a  great  Hate  was.to  be  expei5ted,  and  ■  as  little 
regard  to  the  ftability  of  any  inftitution  ;  men  formed  to  be 
inftruraents,  not  controls.  Such  in  general  was  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  T^ers  Eiat  in  the  national  affembly ;  in  which 
was  fcarcely  to  be  perceived  the  flighteft  traces  of  what  we 
call  the  natural  landed  intereft  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  the  Britilh  houfe  of  commons,  without 
fliutting  its  doors  to  any  merit  in  any  clafs,  is,  by  the  fure 
operation  Qf  adequate  caufes,  filled  with  every  thing. illuftri- 
ous  in  rank,  in  defcent,  in  hereditary  and  in  acquired  opulenqe,' 
in  cultivated  talents,  inmilitary,  civil,  Baval,  and  ptditicdifi 
tindtion,  that  the  country  can  aflford.  But  fuppofing,  what 
hardly  can  be  fuppofed  as  a  cafe,  that  the  houfe.  of  com- 
mons Ihould  be  corapoied  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  France,  would  this  dominion  cf  chicane  be 
borne  with  patience,  or  even  conceived  without  horror? 
God  forbid  I  Ihould  infinuate  any  thing  derogatory  to  that 
profeffion,  which  is  another  priefthood,  adminiftering  the 
rites  qf  facred  juftice.  But  whilft  I  revere  men  in  the  func- 
tions which  belong  to  them,  and  would  do,  as  much  as  one 
man  can  do,  to  prevent  their  exclufion  from  any,  I  cannot, 
to  flatter  them,  give  the  lye  to  nature.  They  are  good  and 
ufeful  in  the  compofition;  they  muft  be  mifchievnus  if 
they  preponderate  fo  as  virtually  to  become  the  whole. 
Their  very  excellence  in  their  peculiar  funftions  may  be  far 
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from  a  qualification  for  others.  It  Cannot  efcape  obiervation,' 
that  when  men  are  too  much  confined  to  profelfional  and 
faculty  habits,  and,  as  it  were,  inveterate  in  the  recurrent 
employment  of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  difabled 
than  qualified  for  whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 

manldnd,  on  experience  in  mixed  a&irs,  on  a  compre- 
henfive  conne<Sied  view  of  the  various  coinplicated  external 
and  internal  interefls  which  go  to  the  formation  of  that  mul- 
tifarious thing  called  a  Rate. 

■  After  all,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  were  to  have  aii  wholly 
jtrofeffional^  and' faculty  compofition, 'What  is  the  power  of 
die  houfe  of  commons,  circumfcribed  and  fhut  in  by  the  im- 
moveable barriers  of  laws,  ufages,  pofitive  rules  of  dodrine 
and  practice,  counterpoized  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  every 
Aoment  of  its  exiftence  at  the  difcretion  of  the  crown  to 
continue,  prorogue,  or  difTolve  us  ?  The  power  of  the  hoiife 
of  coitltiions,  aireft  or  indiredi,  is  indeed  great ;  and  long 
may  it  be  ■able  to  preferve  its  greatnefs,  and  the  fpirit  be- 
longing to  true  greatnefs,  at  the  full;  and  it  will  do  fb,'  as' 
long  as  it  can  keep  the  breakers  of  law  in  India  from  becom- 
ing the  makers  of  law  for  England.  The  povrer,  however, 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  leaft  diminifhed,  is  as  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  compared  to  that  refiding  in  a 
fettled  majority  of  your  national  affembly.  That  affembly, 
lince  the  deftruAion  of  the  orders,  has  no  fundamental  law, 
no  &Ti&  convention,  no  refpedled  iifage  to  reftrain  it.  In- 
ftead  of  finding  themfdves  obliged  to  conform  to  a  fixed 
confHtution,  they  have  a  power  to  make  a  conftitution  which 
fhallconform  to  their  defigns.  Nothing  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth  can  ferve  as  a  control  on  them.  What  ought  to  be  the- 
heads,  the  hearts,  the  difpofitions,  that  are  qualified,  or  that 
dare,  not  only  to  make  laws  under  a  fixed  conllitution,  but 
at  one  heat  to  ftrike  out  a  totally  new  conftitutiou  for  a  great 

:  Vol.  111.  L  kingdom. 
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kingdatn>  and  in  every  part  of  it,  from  themonarcb  (»  tbe 
throne  to  tbe  vaftry  of  a  parilh  i  But—:"  foo/s  rvfli'  in  nvbere- 
"  angels  fear  to  tread:'  In  fucii  a  ftatepf  unbounded 
power,  for  undefined  and  undefinable  purpofes,  the  evil  of 
a  moral  and  alnwl}:  phyfical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to  the 
fuivEUoii  muft  be  the  greateft  we  can  conceive  to  happen  in 
the .mxnagemeat  of  human  affairs. 

Having  confidered  the  compofition  of  the  third  eAstfi  as  it 
itood  in  its  original  frame,  I  took  a  view  of  the  reprefentadves 
of  the  clergy.  There  too  it  appeared,  that  foil  as  little  re- 
gard: >^  had  to  the  general  fecurity  of  propertyi  or  to.  the 
aptitvSeof  the  deputies  for  their  public  pnipofes,  in  thfl- 
priadples  of  their  eledion.  That  eleftion  was  fo  contrived- 
a«  to  fisnd  a  very  large  proportion  of  mere  country  curates 
to  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  new-modelling.  3  :ftate;- 
inen  who  never  bad  feen  the  flate  fo  much-  as  in  a  piifhire ; 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  tbe  world  beyond  therboundSiOf 
an  obfcure  village;  who,  immerfed  in  hopele^  ppveity, 
could  r^;ard  alt  property,  whether  &cul*r  or  ecdeliaftical> 
with  no  other  eye  than  that  of  envy;  annong  whom  muilr 
be  many,  who,  for  the  fmallell  hope  of  the  meaneft  divi- 
dend ta.phmder,  would  feadily .  join  in  any  attempts  upon  ». 
iKxly  of  wealth,  in  which  they  could  hgitlly  look  to  hav« 
^y  fbare*  except  jn  a  general  fctsmtde.  -  Inftead  of  balan- 
cing the  power  of  the  a£Uve  chicaners  in  the  other  aflembly,, 
thefe  curates  muft  neceffarily  become  the  aftive  coadjutors, 
or  at  beft  the  paffiw  inftruments  of  thofe  by  whom, they 
had  been  habitually  guided  in  their  petty  village  oonoems. 
They  tocr  could  httrdly  be  the.  mod  coofcientieivs  of  their 
kind,  who,  preiumiog  upon  their  iaoompetent  undefftand- 
ing>  could  intrigue  fior  a  truft  which  led  them  from  their 
itaturaJL  re&tios  to  theii  flocks,  and  their  natur^dlfphieres  of 
aOion,  to  undertake  the  regeneiatioa  of  kingdoms.  This 
.     .  s  preponderating 
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prepondertting  weight  being  added  to  the  force  of  the  body 
of  chicioie  in  the  Tiers  Gtat,  oom{>leated  that  momehium  of 
jgnorance,  ralhnefa,  prefumpti^n,  and  luft  of  plunder,  wbldl 
nothing  has  been  aUe  to  refift. 

Toobferving  men  it  mtift  have  appeared  froBi  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  majority  of  the  Third  Eftafe,  in  ccfnjuno 
tion  with  fuch  a  deputation  from  the  dergy  as  I  hive  de- 
fcribed,  whilft  it  puriVied  the  deftru£tion  of  the  nobility, 
would  inevitably  become  fubfervient  to  the  worft  defigns  of 
individuals  in  that  clafsi  la  the  fpoil  and  humiliation  of 
their  own  order  thefe  individuals  would  poflefs  a  fure  fimd 
for  the  pay  of  their  new  followers.  To  Squander  away  the 
olgeias  which  made  the  hapjMileft  of  their-  fello#s,  would 
be  to  them  no  facrifice  at  all.  Turbulent,  difcontented  men 
of  quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are  pu£fed  up  with  perfonal 
jiride  and  arrogance,  generally  de(J)ife  their  own  order.  One 
oi  the  firft  fymptortis  they  difcover  of  a  felfiftt  and  mif- 
chlevous  ambition,  is  a  profligate  difregard  of  a  dignity 
which  they  partake  with  others.  To  be  attached  to  the 
fubdivilion,  to  love  the  littfc  platoon  we  belong  to  in  fociety, 
is  the  firft  principle  (tire  germ  as  it  were)  of  puUic  aflfec- 
tion»>'  It  is  the  firft  Bnk  in  the  fcries  by  which  we  proceed 
tow;uxis  a  love  to  <mt  country  and  to  mankind.  The  in- 
tet«ftsof  that  ponion  of  fecial  arrangfement  is  a  truft  iii  the 
hands  of  ^  thole  who  compofe  it;  and  as  none  but  bad 
men  wo«dd  jaftify  it  in  abufe,  none  but  traitors  would  barter 
it  away  jw  their  own  perfonal  advantage. 

TteeM  Wttt,  in  the  time  of  onr'civil  troubles  in  England 
(I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  fuch  in  your  affembliT 
in  France)  fevend  perlbns,  like  the  then  earl  of  Holland, 
who  by  themfelves  or  their  families  had  brought  an  odium 
OB  die  thfene,  by  iM  prodigal  difpenfation  of  its  bounties 
toWardi4liem>  who  afterwards  joined  in  the  rebellions  arifing 
L  2  from 
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from  the  difcontents  of  whkh  they  wei»  tbenvl^lves  the 
caufe ;  men  who  helped;  to  fubvert  that  throne  to  which 
they  owed,  feme  of  them,  their  exiftence,  others  all  that 
power  which  they  employed  to  ruin  their  hcnefatStor.  If 
any  bouads  are  fet  to  the  rapaciotts  demands  of  that  fort  of 
people,  or  that  others  are  permitted  to  partake  in  the  objects 
they  would  engrofi,  revenge  and  envy  fopn.  fill  «p  the.  crav- 
ing void  that  is  left  in  their  avarice.  Confounded  by  the 
complication  of  diftempered  paffions,  their  reafon  is  dif- 
turbed;  their  vie^ys  become  vaft  and  perplexed;  to  others 
inexplicable;  to  themfelves  uncertain.  They  find,  on  all 
fidest  bounds  to  their  unprincipled  ambition  in  any  fixed 
order  of  things.  But  in  the  fog  and  haze  of  .confufion  all  i« 
enlarged,  and  appears  without  any  limit.' 

When  men  of  ranli  facrificeaU  ideas  of  dignity  to  an  am- 
bition without  a  diftinift  obje<a,  and  work  with  low  inftttK- 
ments  and  for  low  ends,  the  whol?  compofition:  becomes 
low  and  bafe.  Does  not  fomething  lilje  this  now  appear  in 
France  f  Does  it  not  produce  fomething  ignoble  and  inglo- 
rious.' a  kind  of  meannefs  in  all  the  ptevalent  policy;  a 
tendency  in  all  that  is  done  to  lower  along  with  individuals  aU 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ftate  >■  Other  revolvitions 
have  been  conducted  by  perfons,  who  .whjlft  tfaey  attempted 
oreffeifted  changes  in  the  commonwealth,  ■fan<ftified  their 
ambition  by  advancing  the  dignity  ,  of  the  i  people  whofe 
peace  they  troubled.  They  had  long,  Tjiews. .  JFliey  aimed 
at  the  rule,  not  at  the  deftru^liflu  of  ^hsi;- icoHii^rj"..  They 
were  men  of  great  civil,  and-greafmi}(|asf  ^^sot«»  and  if 
the  terror,  the  ornaipent  of  thejf..agf,,j,^(i,ey,;\¥fijFjnqt  like  • 
Jew  brokers  contending  with  each  othpr,  \yhp  ,cDflld  beft 
remedy  with  fraudulent  circulation  ^pd  dfrpf^q^te^  paper 
the  wrctchednefs  and  ruin,  brough^  pr^  f^eic  .country,  J)y 
their  degenerate  councils.    The  coqsip^j^Rflt.jn^d^ftp  ops  pf 
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thie  great  bad  men  of  the  old  ftatnp  (Cromwell)  by  his  kinf- 
man,  a  fevonritcf'poet  of  j  that  time,  ihews  what  it  was  he: 
propofed,  and  what  inileed  to  a  great  degree  he  accompUSt- 
cd  in  the  fuccefsoChis  ambitioii,; 

"  Still  as  -jovirife,  tbt&sitfi,  exalted  too, 

"  Finds  no  di/Umper wbiyt'tis  cbang'd by-^aa',      . 

"  Cbang'd  like  the  world's  great  fcene,  teben  witbouf' neijit 

"  Tbe  rijing  fun  nigbfs  \aigii  ligbts  deflroys^       .    ■ 

Thefe  difturbers  were  not  fo  much  lilte  m^n  yfurping^ 
power,  as  afferting,  their  natural  place .  in  focif ty.  ifheir 
lifing  was  to  illuminate  and  beautify  the  iyor)d;  Their 
conqueft  over  their  competitors  was  by  outfhining.them, 
Thehandthat,  like  a  deffroying  angel^fmote  the.  country, 
communicated  to  it  the  force  and  energy  under  which  it 
fufiFered.  I  do  not  fay  (God  forbid)  I  do  not  fay,  that:  tho 
virtues  of  fuch  raea  were  to  be  taken  as  a  balance  to  ■  their 
crimes;  but  they-  were  fome  corrective  to  their  effects. 
Such  was,,  as  I  faid,  our  Cromwell.  Such  were  your  whole 
race  of  Guifes,  Cond^s,  and  Colignis..  Such  the  Richlieus,. 
who  in  more  quiet;  ti(p?s  afted  in,  the  fpirit  of  a  ciyil  war. 
Such^as  better  men,,  and  in  a  le&  idu,bi;jus  caufe,  were  your 
Henry  the  4th  and  yow  Sully,,  tlyiugh  nurfed  in  civil  con- 
fufions,  and  not  wholly  without  fome  of  their  taint.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  wondered  at,,  to  fee  how  very  foon  France,  when 
ihe  had  a  moment  to  refpii'e,  recovered  and  emerged  from 
the  longeft  and  moft  dreadful  civil  war  that  ever  was  known 
in  any  nation..  Why  I  Becaufe,  among,  all  their  maffacresi 
they  had  not  flain  the  mind  in  their  country.  A  confcious 
dignity,  a  noble  pride,  a  generous  fenfe  of  glory  and  emula- 
tion»  was  not  extinguiihed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  kindled 
and  inflamed.   The  organs  alCJ  of  the  ftate,  however  fliat- 
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tertd,  exifted.  All  the  prizes  of  honour  and  vinue,  all  the 
nwards,  all  the  diftinfttons,  remained.  But  your  prefent 
confolion,  like  a  p^y^  has  attacked  the  fountain  of  life  it- 
felf.  Every'  perfon  in  your  country,  in  a.  fituation  to  he 
actuated  hy  a  principle  of  honour,  is  difgraced  and  degraded, 
and  can  entertain  no  fenfatioh  of  life,  except  in  a  mortified 
and  humiliated  indignation.  But  this  generation  will  quick-* 
ly  pafs  away.  The  next  generation  of  the  nobility  win  re- 
ferable the  artificers  and  clowns,  and  money-jobbers,  ufu- 
reis,  and  Jews,  who  will  be  always  their  fellows,  fometimes 
their  mafters.  Believe  me.  Sir,  thofe  who  attempt  to  level, 
never  equalize.  In  all  focieties,  confilting  of  various  de- 
fcriptions  of  citizens,  fome  defcription  muft  be  uppermoft. 
The  levellers  therefore  only  change  and  pervert  the  natural 
order  of  things;  they  load  the  edifice  of  fociety,  by  fetting 
up  in  the  air  what  the  folidity  of  the.ftrufture  requires  to 
te  on  the  ground.  The  afibciations  of  taylors  and  carpen- 
ters, of  which  the  republic  (of  Paris,  for  inftance)  is  com- 
pofed,  cannot  be  equal  to  the  fituation,  into  which,  by  the 
worft  of  ufurpations,  an  ufurpation  on  the  prerogatives  of 
nature,  you  attempt  tq  force  them. 

The  chancellor  of  France  at  the  opening  of  the  ftates, 
faid,  dn  a  tone  of  oratoiial  floufilh,  that  all  occupations  were 
honourable.  If  he  meant  only,  that  no  honeft  employment 
was  difgraceful,  he  would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  truth. 
But  in  alferting,  that  any  thing  is  honourable,  we  imply 
fome  diftinftion  in  its  favour.  The  occupation  of  an  hair- 
drelTer,  or  of  a  working  tallow-chandler,  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  honour  to  any  perfon — to  fay  nothing  of  a  number  of 
■  other  more  fervile  employments.  Such  deicriptions  of  men 
ought  not  to  fufier  oppreffion  from  the  ftate;  but  the  ftate 
fuffers  oppreffion,  if  fuch  as  they,  either  individually  or  col- 
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Ifftively,  are  permitted  to  rule.    In  this  yo«  thinfe  you,  ure 
oombatiBg  prejudice,  but  you  are  at  war  with  nature  •. . 

I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  you  to  be  of  that  fophif- 
tjcal  captious  fpirit,  or  of  that  uncandid  dulnefs,  as  to  re- 
quire, for  every  general  obfervatipn  or  fentiment,  an  explicit 
detail  of  the  correctives  and  exceptions,  which,  reafon  will 
prefume  to  be  included  in  all  the  general  piopofitions  whichi 
wmefrbm  reafonable  men.  You  do  not  imagine,  that  I  wiih 
to  confine  power,  authority,  and  diftin£lion  to  blood, .  and; . 
names,  and  titles.    Nc^  Sir.    There  is.no  quaiifieation  for. 
government,  but  virtue  .and  wifdom,  adlual  or  prefuinptitd. . 
Wherever  they  atfe  a<aually  found,  they  have,  in:  whateverx 
ftate,  condition,  pvofeilion  or  trade,  the  paffpoct  of  Heaven) 
to  human  place  and  honour.     Woe  to  the  country  which 
would  raadly  and  impioufly  rejBift  the  fervieeof  the  talents 
and yiituesk  civil,  military,  or  leligimis,  that  are  j^en  ta.. 
grace  and  to  ferveit;  and:  vfonld  condemnto  ohfcurity  every- 
thing;  fbimed  to  difiiife  luAre  and  ^bry  around'  a < ftate.. . 
Woe  to  that  ccsintry  too,  that  paffing  into  the  oppofite  e&-  ■ 
tieme,  confidets  a  low  education,  a  mean  contracted  view  of: 
things,  a  fordid  mercenary  occupation,  ais- a  preferalde  title    . 
to  command.  Every  thing  oi^t  to  be  open ;  hot  not.indif-  - 

*  Ecclcfiaflicus,  cbap.  xxxviii,  veric  24,  25.  *'  The  wiOoai  ot »  leanMd  man  Cometh 
"  by  opportamty  of  leifure :  and  he  that  hath  littic  bulinds  fliall  become  wife." — *•  How 
**  can  he  get  wifilom  tiiat  iioldetb  the  plou^  and  that  gloriMb  in  llie  goad ;  tbat  diiwth  . 
*^flBnt  aad  is  occupied  in  their  laboMTS  i  aod.Thofetjlkfs  of  boUocfcai". 

Yer.  aj...'^  Soevery  caipeoter  and  w>rlt.inaftei  thatjahourethnightaudday."  &c. 

Ver.  33.  "  They  Ihidl  not  be  fought  for  in  public  counjet,  nor  fit  high  is  the  congre- 
**  gatioil:  They  fiiall  not  fit  on  the  judge,  feat,  nor  undetftand  the  Icntcnce  of  judg- 
**  neat  v  diry  cannot  daekrc  juiHce  and  judgment,  and  Ibey  Iball  not  b«  found  where  .- 
*  pa.»WM  are  fpoken." 

Va.  34.  **  But  tlvy  will  maintaiB  chcflate  of  the  world." 

I  do  not  determine  whether  this  bcKd:  tx  canonical,  ai  the  Gallidui  church  (tiH  lately) 
has  conJIdered  it,  or  apocryphal,  as  heie  it  is  taien.  I  am  iiire  it  contains  a  givat  deal  of 
Sa&,  vA  truth.    ' 

ferently 
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Serently  to  evepjr  man.  No  rotation;  no  appointment  bf 
lot ;  no  mode  of  dedlion  operating  in  the  fpirit  of  fbrtition 
or  rotation,  can  be  generally  good  ki  a  government  conver- 
fiint  "in  eKtenfive  objeiSts.  Becaufe  they  have  no  tendency, 
diredt  or  indire(%,  to  fele£t  the  man  with  a  view  to  the  duty, 
or  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other.  I  do  not  heiitate 
to  fay,  that  the  raid  to  eminence  and  power,  from  obfcure 
condition,  ought  not  to  be  made  too  eafy,  nor  a  thing  too* 
muchof  courfe.  If  rare  merit  be  the  rareft  of  all  rare  things, 
it  oughtto  pafs  through  fome  fort  of  probation.  The  temple 
of  honour  ought  to  be  feated  on  an  eminence.  If  it  be  open 
through  viRue,  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  virtue  is  never 
tried  but  by.fome  difficulty,  and.fotne  ftruggl«. 

Nothing  istidne  and  ^equate  reprefentation  of  a  ftate, 
that  does  not  represent  its  ability,  as  well  as  its  ptopeRy. 
But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and  aflive  principle,  aod  as  pro- 
peity  is  ilnggilh,  inert,  and  timid,  it  never  can  be  fafe  bom 
theinvafionsof  ability,  unlefsit  be,  out  of  all  proportion,, 
predominant  in  the  reprefentation.  It  muft  be  rejirefented 
too  ra  great  mafles  of  accumulation,  or  it  is  not  rightly 
protected.  The  charafteriftic  efTence  of  property,  formed 
out  of  the  combined  principles  of  its  acqviifition  and  confer- 
vation,  is  to  be  unequal.  The  great  maffes  therefore  which 
«xcite  envy,  and  tempt  rapacity,  muft  be  put  out  of  the 
poffibility  of  danger.  Then  they  form  a  natural  rampart 
about  the  lefler  properties  in  all  their  gradations.  The  fame 
quantity  of  property,  which  is  by  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  divided  among  many,  has  not  the  fame  operation.  Its 
defenfive  power  is  weakened  as  it  is  difiufed;  In  this  diiFu- 
fion  each  man's  portion  is  lefs  than  what,  in  the  eagemefs  of 
his  defires,  he  may  flatter  himfelf  to  obtain  by  diffipating 
the  accumulations  of  others.  The  plunder  of  the  few  would 
indeed  give  but  a  Ihare  inconceivably  fmall  in  the  diftribu- 
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tion  to  the  many.  But  the  many  are  not  capable  of  making 
this  calculation ;  and  thofe  who  lead  them  to  rapine,  n6ver 
intend  this  diftribution. 

The  power  of  perpetuating  our  property  in  our  families  is 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  and  interefting  circumftances  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  that  which  tends  the  moft  to  the  perpetuation 
of  fociety  itfelf.  It  makes  our  weaknefs  fubfervient  to  our 
virtue;  it  graf^  benevolence  even  upon  avarice.  Thepof- 
feilbrs  of  family  wealth,  and  of  the  diftin£tion  which  attends 
hereditary  pofleffion  (as  moft  concerned  in  it)  are  the  natural 
fecutities  for  this  tranfmiilion.  With  us,  the  houfe  of  peers 
is  formed  upon  this  principle.  It  is  wholly  compofed  of  he- 
reditary property  and  hereditary  diftinftion ;  and  made  there- 
fore the  third  of  the  legiflature ;  and  in  the  laft  event,  the 
fole  judge  of  all  property  in  all  its  fubdivifions.  The  houfe 
of  commons  too,  though  not  neceflarily,  yet  in  fadl,  is  al- 
ways fo  compofed  in  the  far  greater  part.  Let  thofe  large 
proprietors  be  what  they  will,  and  they  have  their  chance  of 
being  amongft  the  beft,  they  are  at  the  very  worft,  the  ballaft 
in  the  veflel  of  the  commonwealth.  For  though  hereditary 
wealth,  and  the  rank  which  goes  with  it,  are  too  much  ido- 
lized by  creeping  fycophants,  and  the  blind  abje£t  admirers 
of  power,  they  are  too  raihly  flighted  in  Ihallow  fpeculations 
of  the  petulant,  affuming,  Ihort-fighted  coxcombs  of  philc*- 
fophy.  Some  decent  regulated  pre-eminence,  fome  prefer- 
ence (not  exclufive  appropriation)  given  to  birth,  is  neither 
unnatural,  nor  unjuft,  nor  impolitic. 

It  is  faid,  that  twenty-four  millions  ought  to  prevail  over 
two  hundred  tboufand.  True;  if  the  conftitution  of  a  king- 
dom be  a  problem  of  arithmetic.  This  fort  of  difcourfe 
does  well  enough  with  the  lamp-poft  for  its  fecond :  to  men 
who  may  reafon  calmly,  it  is  ridiculous.  The  will  of  the 
many,  and  their  intereft,  muft  very  often  differ ;  and  great 
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wiU:be  the  difference  when  they  make  an  evil  choice.    A  goi- 
vernment  of  five  hundred  country  attomies  and  obfcure  cu- 
rates is  not  good  for  twenty-four  millions  of  men,  though  it 
were  chofen  by  eight  and  forty  millions ;  nor  is  it  the  better 
for  being  guided  by  a  dozen  of  perfons  of  quality,  who 
have  betrayed  their  truft  in  order  to  obtain  that  power.    At 
prefent,  you  feem  in  every  thing  to  have  ftrayed  out  of  the 
high  road  of  nature.    The  property  of  France  does  not  go- 
vern it.    Of  courfe  property  is  deftroyed,  and  rational  liberty 
has  no  exiftence.     All  you  have  got  for  the  prefent  is  a 
paper  circulation,  and  a  ftock-jobbing  conftitution :  and  as 
to  the  future,  do  you  ferioufly  think  that  the  territory  of 
France,  upon  the  repubUcan  fyftem  of  eighty-three  inde- 
pendent municipalities  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  parts  that  co'm- 
pofe  them)  can  ever  be  governed  as  one  body,  or  can  ever 
be  fet  in  motion  by  the  impulfe  of  one  mind  >   When  the 
national  aflembly  has  comjdeted  its  work,  it  will  have  accons- 
plifhed  its  ruin.    Thefe  commonwealths  will  not  long  bear 
a  ftate  of  fubjedlion  to  tlie  republic  of  Paris.    They  will  not 
bear  that  this  one  body  fhould  monopolize  the  captivity  of 
the  king,  and  the  dominion  over  the  aflembly  calling  itfelf 
national.    Each  will  keep  its  own  portion  of  the  fpoil  of  the 
church  to  itfelf;  and  it  will  not  fuflfer  either  that  fpoi],  or 
the  more  juft  fruits  of  their  induftry,  or  the  natural  produce 
of  their  foil,  to  be  fent  to  fwell  the  infolence,  or  pamper  the 
luxury  of  the  mechanics  of  Paris.    In  this  they  will  fee  none 
of  the  equality,  under  the  pretence  of  which  they  have  been 
tempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign,  as 
well  as  the  antient  conftitution  of  their  country.     There 
can  be  no  capital  city  in  fuch  a  conftitution  as  they  have 
lately  made.    They  have  forgot,  that  when  they  framed  de- 
mocratic governments,  they  had  virtually  difmembered  their 
country.    The  perfon  whom  they  perfevere  in  calling  king, 
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has  not  power  left  to  him  by  the  hundredth  part  fufficient  to 
hold  together  this  colledtion  of  republics.  The  republic  of 
Paris  wiU  endeavour  indeed  to  compleat  the  debauchery  of 
the  army,  and  illegally  to  perpetuate  the  aflembly,  without 
refort  to  its  conftituents,  as  the  means  of  continuing  its  def- 
jjotilm.  It  will  make  eflbrts,  by  becoming  the  heart  of  a 
boundlefs  paper  circulation,  to  draw  every  thing  to  itfelf ; 
but  in  vain.  All  this  policy  in  the  end  will  appear  as  feeble 
as  it  is  now  viplent. 

If  this  be  your  actual  lituation,  compared  to  the  iituation 
to  which  you  were  called,  as  it  were  by  the  voice  of  God  and 
man,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
choice  you  have  made,  or  the  fuccefs  which  has  attended 
your  endeavours.  I  can  as  little  recommend  to  any  other 
nation  a  conduct  grounded  on  fuch  principles,  and  produc- 
tive of  fuch  eflFefts.  That  I  muft  leave  to  thofe  who  can  fee 
further  into  your  affairs  than  I  am  able  to  do,  and  who  beft 
-know  how  far  your  actions  are  favourable  to  their  defigns. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  revolution  fociety,  who  were  fo  early 
in  their  congratulations,  appear  to  be  ftrongly  of  opinion 
that  there  isfome  fcheme  of  politics  relative  to  this  coimtry, 
in  whidh  your  proceedings  may,  in  fome  way,  be  ufeful.  For 
your  Dr.  Price,  who  feems  to  have  fpeculated  himfolf  into  no 
iinall  degree  of  fervour  upon  this  fubjefl,  addreffe's  his  audi- 
tory in  the  following  very  remarkable  words :  "  I  cannot 
"  conclude  without  Tecallmg  particularly  to  your  recoUeiftion 
"  a  oonfideration  which  1  have  more  than  once  alluded  /o,and 
**  which  probably  your  thoughts  have  been  all  along  anticipa- 
"  ting;  a  confidetation  with  which  my  mind  is  imprejfed  more 
«  than  I  can  exprefs.  I  mean  the  confideration  of  the  fa- 
"  vourablenefs  of  the  pfefent  times  to  all  exertions  in  the  caufe 
'  «  of  liberty." 

It  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  this  political  prezchei  was  at 
M  I  the 
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thetime  big  with  ibme  extraordinary  defiga;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  thoughts  of  his  audience,  who  underftood 
him  better  than  I  do,  did  all  along  run  before  him  in  his  re- 
fleftion,  and  in  the  whole  train  of  confequences  to  which 
it  led. 

Before  I  read  that  fermon,  I  really  thought  I  had  lived  in  a 
free  country;  and  it  was  an  error  I  cheriihed,  becaufe  it 
gave  me  a  greater  liking  to  the  country  I  lived  in.  I  was 
indeed  aware,  that  a  jealous,  ever-waking  vigilance,  to  guard 
the  treafure  of  our  liberty,  not  only  from  invafion,  but  from 
decay  and  corruption,  was  our  beft  wifdom  and  our  firft  duty. 
However,  I  confidered  that  treafure  rather  as  a  poffeffion  to  be 
fecured  than  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for.  I  did  not  difcera 
how  the  prefent  time  came  to  be  fo  very  favourable  to  all  exer- 
tions in  the  caufe  of  freedom.  The  prefent  time  differs  from 
any  other  only  by  the  circumftance  of. what  is  doing  in 
France.  If  the  example  of  that  nation  is  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  this,  I  can  ealily  conceive  why  fome  of  their  pro- 
ceedings which  have  an  unpleafant  afpe£t,  and  are  not  quite 
reconcileable  to  humanity,  generofity,  good  faith,  and  juftice, 
arepalliated  with  fo  much  milky  good-nature  towards  the 
aiSrors,  and  borne  with  fo  much  heroic  fortitude  towards  the 
fufiferers.  It  is  certainly  not  prudent  to  difcredit  the  autho- 
rity of  an  example  we  mean  to  follow.  But  allowing  this, 
we  are  led  to  a  very  natural  queftion  ;^What  is  that  caufe  of 
liberty,  and  what  are  thofe  exertions  in  its  favour,  to  which 
the  example  of  France  is  fo  Angularly  aufpicious  ?  Is  our 
monarchy  to  be  annihilated,  with  all  the  laws,  all  the  tribu- 
nals, and  all  the  antient  corporations  of  the  kingdom?  Is 
every  land-mark  of  the  country  to  be  done  away  in  favour 
of  a  geometrical  and  arithmetical  conftitution .'  Is  the  houfe 
of  lords  to  be  voted  ufelefs  ?  Is  epifcopacy  to  be  abolilhed .' 
Are  the  church  lands  to  be  fold  to  Jews  and  jobbers ;  or 
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given  to  bribe  new-invented  municipal  republics  into  a.  par- 
ticipation in  facrilege )  Are  all  the  taxes  to  be  voted  griev- 
ances, and  the  revenue  reduced  to  a  patriotic  contribution, 
or  patriotic  prefents  }  Are  filver  flioe-buckles  to  be  fubftitu- 
ted  in  the  place  of  the  land  tax  and  the  malt  tax,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  naval  ftrength  of  this  kingdom.'  Are  all 
orders,  ranks,  and  diftin£tions  to  be  confounded,  that  out  of- 
univerfal  anarchy,  joined  to  national  bankruptcy,  three  or 
four  thoufand  democracies  ihould  be  formed  into  eighty- 
three,  and  that  they  may  all,  by  fome  fort  of  unknown 
attractive  power,  be  organized  into  one?  For  this  great 
end,  is  the  army  to  be  feduced  fronr  its^  difcipline  and  its 
fidelity,  firft  by  every  kind  of  debauchery,  and  then  by  the 
terrible  precedent  of  a  donative  in  the  encreafe  of  pay  ?  Are 
the  curates  to  be  feduced  from  their  bilhops,  by  holding  out 
to  them  the  delufive  hope  of  a  dole  out  of  the  fpoils  of  their 
own  order?  Are  the  citizens  of  London  to, be  drawn  from 
their  allegiance,  by  feeding  them  at  the  expence  of  their 
fenow-fubjeils  ?  Is  a  compulfory  paper  currency  to  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  the  legal  coin  of  this  kingdom  ?  Is 
what  remains  of  the  plundered  ftock  of  public  revenue  to  be 
employed  in  the  wild  projeil  of  maintaining  two  armies  to 
watch  over  and  to  fight  with  each  other  ? — If  thefe  are  the 
ends  and  means  of  the  revolution  fociety,  I  admit  they  are 
well  aiTorted ;  and  France  may  furnilh  them  for  both  with 
precedents  in  point. 

I  fee  that  your  example  is  held  out  to  (hame  us.  I  know 
that  we  are  fuppofed  a  dull  fluggUh  race,  rendered  paffive 
by  finding  our  fituation  tolerable ;  and  prevented  by  a  me- 
diocrity of  freedom  from  ever  attaining  to  its  full  perfecftion. 
Your  leaders  in  France  began  by  affe(£ling  to  admire,  almoft 
to  adore,  the  Britilh  conftitution ;  but  as  they  advanced  they 
came  to  look  upon  it  with  a  fovereign  contempt.  The  friends 
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of  yoiir  national  aflembiy  amongft  us  haris  full  as  meaii  an 
opinion  of  what  was  forraerly  thougtit  the  glory  of  their 
country.      The  revolution  fociety  has  difcovered  that  the 
Englilh  nation  is  not  free.    They  are  convinced  that  the  in- 
equality in  our  reprefentation  is  a  "  defedt  in  our  conftitution 
f  fo  grofs  and  palpable,  as  to  make  it  excellent  chiefly  in 
"form  and  theory «."    That  a  reprefentation  in  the  legifla- 
ture  of  a  kingdom  is  not  only  the  bails  of  all  conilitutional 
liberty  in  it,  but  of  **  all  legitimate  government',  that  without 
**  it  a  government  is  nothing  but  an  ufurpation  ;** — that  **  when 
"  the  reprefentation  is  partial,  the  kingdom  poflelTes  liberty 
**  only  partial^ ;   and  if  extremely  partial,  it  gives  only  a 
"  femblance;  and  if  not  only  exiremely  partial,  but  corruptly 
'*  chofen,  it  becomes  a  nuiJanceP    Dr.  Price  confiders  this 
inadequacy  of  reprefentation  as  owx' fundamental  grievance; 
and  though,  as  to  the  corruption  of  this  femblance  of  repre- 
fentation, he  hopes  it  is  riot  yet  arrived  to  its  full  perfe<£lion 
of  depravity ;  he  fears  that  "  nothing  will  be  done  towards 
"  gaining  for  us  this  effential  blejjing,  until  fome  great  abufe 
"  of  power  again  provokes  our  refentment,  or  fome  great  ca- 
"  lamity  again  alarms  our  fears,  or  perhaps  till  the  acquifition 
**  of  ^  pure  £tnd  equal  reprefentation  by  other  countries,  whilft 
"  we  are  mocked  with  the  Jbadow,  kindles  our  fhame."    To 
this  he  fubjoins  a  note  in  thefe  words.    "  A  reprefentation, 
"  chofen  chieffy  by  the  treafary,  and  a  few  thoufands  of 
"  the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  are  generally  paid  for  their 
**  votes.'* 

You  will  fmile  here  at  the  confiitency  of  thofe  democra- 
tiite,  who,  when  they  are  not  on  their  guard,  treat  the 
■humbler  part  of  the  community  with  the  greateft  contempt, 
whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  they  pretend  to  make  them  the  de- 
pofitories  of  all  power.    It  would  require  a  long  difcourfe  to 

•  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  jicdit.  p.  39. 
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point  out  to  yov  the  many  fallacies  that  lurk  in  the  genera- 
lity and  equivocal  nature  of  the  terms  "  inadequate  reprefenr 
tation."  1  (hall  only  iay  here,  in  juftice  to  that  old-fafhioned 
conftitution,  under  which  we  have  long  profpered,  that  pur 
reprefentation  has  been  found  perfe<aiy  adequate  to  all  the 
purpofes  for  which  a  reprefentation  of  the  people  can  be  de- 
iired  or  devifed.  1  defy  the  enemies  of  our  conititution  to 
ihew  the  contrary.  To  detail  the  partiodars  in  which  it  is 
found  fo  well  to  promote  its  ends,  would  demand  a  treatife 
on  bur  prafUcal  conftitution.  I  ftate  here  the  doctrine  of 
the  reyolutionifts,  only  that  you  and  others  m?y  fee,  what  an 
opiaion  thefe  gentlemen  entertain  of  the  conftitution  of  their 
country,  and  why  they  feem  to  think  that  fome  great  abufe 
of  power,  or  ipme  great  calamity,  as  giving  a  chance  for  the 
bleffing  of  a  conftitution  according  to  their  ideas,  would  he 
much  palliated  to  their  feelings;  you  fee  wiy  tbey  are  fb 
much  enamoured  of  your  fair  and  equal  reprefentation^ 
which  being  once  obtained,  the  fame  eifeifts  might  follovjr. 
You  fee  they  confider  our  houfe  of  commons  as  only  "  a 
fenjblance,"  "  a  form,"  "  a  theory,"  "  a  fhadow,"  "  a  mock- 
ery," perhaps  "  a  nuifance." 

Thefe  gentlemen  value  themfelves  on  being  fyftematic; 
and  not  without  reafon.  They  muft  therefore  look  on  this 
grofs  and  palpable  defeift  of  reprefentation,  this  fundamental 
grievance  (fo  they  call  it)  as  a  thing  not  only  vicious  in  itfelf, 
but  as  rendering  our  whole  government  abfolutely  illegiti- 
mate, and  not  at  all  better  than  a  downright  ufurpation. 
Another  revolution,  to  get  rid  of  this  illegitimate  andufurp- 
ed  government,  would  of  courfe  be  perfecSly  juftifiable,  if 
not  abfolutely  neceffary.  Indeed  their  principle,  if  you  ob- 
ferve  it  with  any  attention,  goes  much  further  than  to  an 
alteration  in  the  ele(%on  pf  the  houfe  of  commons ;  for,  if 
popular  reprefentatiop,  or  choice,  is  neceffary  to  the  legiti- 
macy 
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macy  of  all  government,  the  houfe  of  lords  is,  at  one  ftroke, 
baftardized  and  corrupted  in  blood.  That  houle  is  no  re- 
prefentative  of  the  people  at  all,  even  in  "  femblance  or  in 
form."  The  cafe  of  the  crown  is  altogether  as  bad.  In  vain 
the  crown  may  endeavour  to  fcreen  itfelf  againft  thefe  gen- 
tlemen by  the  authority  of  the  eftabliihment  made  on  the 
revolution.  The  revolution  which  is  reforted  to  for  a  title, 
on  their  fyftem,  wants  a  title  itfelf.  The  revolution  is  built, 
according  to  their  theory,  upon  a  balis  not  more  folid  than 
our  prefent  formalities,  as  it  was  made  by  an  houfe  of  lords 
not  reprefenting  any  one  but  themfelves ;  and  by  an  houfe 
of  commons  exactly  fuch  as  the  prefent,  that  is,  as  they  term 
it,  by  a  mere  "  ihadow  and  mockery'*  of  reprefentation. 

Something  they  muft  deftroy,  or  they  feera  to  themfelves 
to  exift  for  no  purpofe.  One  fet  is  for  deftroying  the  civil 
'  power  through  the  ecclefiaftical ;  another  for  demolifliing 
the  eccleliaftick  through  the  civil.  They  are  aware  that  the 
word  confequences  might  happen  to  the  public  in  accom- 
plilhing  this  double  ruin  of  church  and  ftate ;  but  they  are 
fo  heated  with  their  theories,  that  they  give  more  than 
hints,  that  this  ruin,  with  all  the  mifchiefs  that  muft  lead  to 
it  and  attend  it,  and  which  to  themfelves  appear  quite  cer- 
tain, would  not  be  unacceptable  to  them,  or  very  remote 
from  their  willies.  A  man  amongft  them  of  great  autho- 
rity, and  certainly  of  great  talents,  fpeaking  of  a  fuppol^d  al- 
liance between  church  and  ftate,  fays,  "  perhaps  7ffls  mujl 
"  -wait  for  the  fall  of  the  civil  powers  before  this  m'oft  unna- 
"  tural  alliance  be  broken.  Calamitous  no  doubt  will  that 
"  time  be.  But  what  convulfton  in  the  political  world 
•'  ought  to  be  a  fubjeit  of  lamentation,  if  it  be  attended 
"  with  fo  defirable  an  effedt  ?"  You  fee  with  what  a  fteady 
eye  thefe  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  view  the  greateft  cala- 
mities which  can  befall  their  country ! 

It 
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It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  with  thefe  ideas  of  every 
thing  in  their  conftitution  and  government  at  home,  either 
in  church  or  ftate,  as  illegitimate  and  ufurped,  or,  at  beft  as 
a  vain  mockery,  they  look,  abroad  with  an  eager  and  paf- 
fionate  enthufiafoi.  Whilft  they  are  poflefled  by  thefe  no- 
tions, it  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  praiUce  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  the  fundamental  lavre  of  their  country,  the  fixed 
form  of  a  conftitution,  whofe  merits  are  confirmed  by  the 
iblid.  tell  of  long  experience,  and  an  increafing  public 
ftrength  and  national  profperity.  They  defpife  experience 
as  the  wifdom  of  unlettered  men ;  and  as  for  the  reft,  they 
have  wrought  under-ground  a  mine  that  will  blow  up  at  one 
grand  explofion  all  examples  of  antiquity,  all  precedents, 
charters,  and  adls  of  parliament.  They  have  "  the  rights  of 
**  men.**  Againft  thefe  there  can  be  no  prefcription ;  againft 
thefe  no  agreement  is  binding :  thefe.  admit  no  tempera- 
ment, and  no  compromife :  any  thing  withheld  from  their 
full  demand  is  fo  much  of  fraud  and  injuftice.  Againft  thefe 
their  rights  of  men  let  no  government  look  for  fecurity  in 
the  length  of  its  continuance,  or  in  the  juftice  and  lenity  of 
its  adminiflration.  The  objeflions  of  thefe  fpeculatifts,  if 
its  forms  do  not  quadrate  with  their  theories,  are  as  valid 
againft  fuch  an  old  and  beneficent  government  as  againft 
the  moft  violent  tyranny,  or  the  greeneft  ufurpation.  They 
are  always  at  iffue  with  governments,  not  on  a  queftion  of 
abule,  but  a  queftion  of  competency,  and  a  queftion  of  title. 
I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the  clumfy  fubtilty  of  their  political 
metaphyfics.  Let  them  be  their  amufement  in  the  fchools. 
— "  Ilia  fe  jailet  in  aula — Molus,  et  claufo  ventorum  career e 
regnet." — But  let  them  not  break  prifon  to  burft  like  a  Le- 
vantery  to  fweep  the  earth  with  their  hurricane,  and  to  break 
up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  us. 

Far  am  I  from  denying  in  theory  ;  full  as  far  is  ray  heart 
Vol.  III.  N  from 
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from  \»'itlihoUiing  in  pra<Stice  (if  I  were  of  power  to  give  or 
to  \vitbhol(l)  the  real  rights  of  men.  In  denying  their  falfe 
.claims  of  right,  I  do  not  mean  to  injure  thofc  which  are 
real,  and  are  fuch  as  their  pretended  rights  Would  totally  de- 
ftroy.  If  civil  fociety  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all 
the  advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  \% 
au  inilitution  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itfeif  is  only  benefi- 
cence ailing  by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that 
rule ;  they  have  a  right  to juftice ;  as  between  their  fellows, 
whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic  funilion  or  in  ordinary 
occupation.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  in' 
duftry ;  and  to  the  means  of  making  their  induftry  fruit- 
ful. They  have  a  right  to  the  acquifitions.  of  their  pa- 
rents; tw  the  nouiiftiment  and  improvement  of  their  off, 
fpring ;  to  inftrii<ftion  in  life,  and  to  confolation  in  death. 
Whatever  each  man  can.  leparately  do,  without  treipafling 
upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himfelf ;  and  he  has  a 
right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  Ibciety,  with  all  its  com- 
bin.itions  of  ikill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favour.  In  this 
paitnerlhip  all  men  have  equal  rights;  but  not  to  equal 
things.  He  that  has  but  five  ftiillings  in  the  parmerlhip, 
has  as  good  a  right  to  it,  as  he  that  has  five  hundred  pound 
has  to  his  larger  proportion.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  aln 
e<iual  dividend  in  the  produftof  the  joint  ftock;  and  as  to 
the  Ihare  of  power,  authority,  and  direction  which  each  in- 
dividual ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the  ftate, 
that  I  mull  deny  to  be  amongll  the  direift  original  rights  of 
man  in  civil  fociety;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the 
civil  fecial  man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  fettled  by 
convention. 

if  civil  fociety  be  the  offspring  of  convention,  that  con- 
vention muft  be  its  law.    That  convention  mufl:  limit  and 
modify  all  the  defcriptions  of  conftitution  which  are  formed 
under  it.     Ei'ery  fott  of  legiflative,  judicial,  or  executory 
+  .  power 
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"  power  are  its  creatures.  They  can  have  no  being  in  any 
other  ftate  of  things ;  and  how  can  any  man  claim)  under 
the  conventions  of  civil  ibciety,  rights  which  do  not  fo 
much  as  fuppofe  its  exiftence  ?  Rights  which  are  ablblutely 
repugnant  to  it  ?  One  of  the  firft  motives  to  civil  fociety,  and 
which  becomes  one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is,  tbat  no  man 
JBould  be  judge  in  bis  own  caUfe.  By  this  each  perfon  has  at 
once  divelted  himfelf  of  the  firft  fundamental  right  of  un- 
covenahted  man,  that  is,  to  judge  for  himfelf,  and  to  aiTert 
his  own  caufe.  He  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own  go- 
vernor. He  inclufively,  in  a  great  meafure,  abandons  the 
right  of  felf-defence,  the  firft  law  of  nature.  Men  cannot 
enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  ftate  together. 
That  he  may  obtain  jufticc,  he  gives  up  his  right  of  deter- 
mining what  it  is  in  points  the  moft  eiftntial  to  him.  That 
he  may  fecure  foitte  liberty,  he  makes  a  furrender  in  truft  of 
the  whole  of  it. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural  rights, 
which  may  and  do  exift  in  total  independence  of  it ;  and 
exilt  in  much  greater  clearhefs,  and  in  a  much  greater  de^ 
gree  of  abftrait  perfedlion  :  but  their  abftraft  perfeflion  is 
their  praftical  defeat,  tiy  having  a  right  to  every  thing 
they  want  every  thing.  Government  is  a  contrivance  of 
human  wifdom  to  provide  for  human  leanis.  Men  have  a 
right  that  thefe  wants  ihould  be  provided  for  by  this 
wifdom.  Among  thefe  wants  is  to  be  reckoned  the  want, 
out  of  civil  fociety,  of  a  fufficient  reftraint  upon  their  paf- 
fions.  Society  requires  not  only  that  the  paffions  of  indi- 
viduals fhould  be  fubjedled,  but  that  even  in  the  mafs  and 
body  as  well  as  in  the  individuals,  the  inclinations  of  men 
fliould  frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will  controlled,  and 
their  paffions  brought  into  fubjeiftion.  This  can  only  be 
clone  iy  a  p9%ver  out  of  themfelves ;  and  jiot,  in  the  exercife 
N  a  of 
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of  its  function,  fubjedt  to  that  will  and  to  thofe  paHions 
which  it  is  its  office  to  bridle  and  fubdue.  In  this  fenfe  the 
reftraints  on  men,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  are  to  be  reck- 
oned among  their  rights.  But  as  the  liberties  and  the  re- 
ftriiftions  vary  with  times  and  circumftances,  and  admit 
of  infinite  modifications,  they  cannot  be  fettled  upon  any 
abftraift  rule ;  and  nothing  is  fo  foolifli  as  to  difcufs  them 
upon  that  principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  full  rights  of 
men,  each  to  govern  himfelf,  and  fuffer  any  artificial  po- 
fitive  limitation  upon  thofe  rights,  from  that  moment  the 
whole  organisation  of  government  becomes  a  confideratioa 
of  convenience.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  conftitution  of 
a  ftate,  and  the  due  diftribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of 
the  moll  delicate  and  complicated  ikill.  It  requires  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  necellities,  and  of 
the  things  which  facilitate  or  obftrutSt  the  various  ends 
which  are  to  be  purfued  by  the  mechanifm  of  civil  inftitu- 
tions.  The  ftate  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  ftrength,  and  re- 
medies to  its  diftempers.  What  is  the  ufe  of  difcuffing  a 
man's  abftradt  right  to  food  or  to  medicine  i  The  queftion  is 
upon  the  method  of  procuring  and  adminiftering  them.  la 
that  deliberation  I  fliall  always  advife  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
farmer  and  the  phylician,  rather  than  the  profelTor  of  meta- 
phyfics. 

The  fcience  of  conftrufting  a  commonwealth,  or  renovat- 
ing it,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  every  other  experimental 
fcience,  not  to  he  taught  a  priori.  Nor  is  it  a  fliort  expe- 
rience that  can  inftruft  us  in  that  pracStical  fcience ;  becaufe 
the  real  effects  of  moral  caufes  are  not  always  immediate  ; 
but  that  which  in  the  firft  inftance  is  prejudicial  may  be  ex- 
cellent in  its  remoter  operation;  and  its  excellence  may 
arife  even  from  the  ill  effii^s  it  produces  in  the  beginning. 

The 
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The  reverie  alfo  happens;  and  very  plauiible  fchemes, 
with  very  plealing  commencements,  have  often  fhameful 
and  lamentable  conclusions.  '.In  ftates  there  are  often  fome 
obfcure  and  almoit  latent  caufes,  things  which  appear  at  iirit 
view  of  little  moment,  on  which  a  very  great  part  of  its 
profperity  or  adverfity  may  moft  effentially  depend.  The 
fdence  of  government  being  therefore  fo  practical  in  itfelf, 
and  intended  for  Aich  pra£lical  purpofes,  a  matter  which 
requires  experience,  and  even  more  experience  than  any 
peribn  can  gain  in  his  whole  hfe,  however  fagacious  and  ob- 
ferving  he  may  be,  it  is  with  infinite  caution  that  any  man 
ought  to  v-enture  upon  pulling  down  an  edifice  which,  has 
arifwered  in  any  tolerable  degree  for  ages  the  common  pur- 
pofes of  fociety,  or  on  building  it  up  again,  without  having 
models  and  patterns  of  approved  utility  before  bis  eyes. 

Thefe  metaphyfic  rights  entering  into  common  life,  like 
rays  of  light  which  pierce  into  a  denfe  medium,  are,  by  the. 
laws  of  nature,  refrafled  from  their  ftraight  line.  Indeed  in 
the  grofs  and  complicated  mafs  of  human  paiHons  and  con- 
cerns, the  primitive  rights  of  men  undergo  fuch  a  variety 
of  refractions  and  reflections,  that  it  becomes  ahfurd  to  talk 
of  them  as  if  they  continued  in  the  fimplicity  of  their  ori- 
ginal direftion.  The  nature  of  man  is  intricate ;  the  obje(St; 
of  fociety  are  of  the  greateft  poffible  complexity ;  and  there- 
fore no  iimple  difpolition  or  direction  of  power  can  be  fuit- 
able  either  to  man's  natxire,  or  to  the  quality  of  his  affairs. 
When  I  hear  the  iimplicity  of  contrivance  aimed  at  and 
boafted  of  in  any  new  political  conllitutions,  I  am  at  no  lofs 
to  decide  that  the  artificers  are  grofely  ignorant  of  their  trade, 
or  totally  negligent  of  their  duty.  The  fimple  governments 
are  fundamentally  defective,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  them.  If 
you  were  to  contemplate  fociety  in  but  one  point  of  view,  all 
thefe  £mple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely  captivating.  In 
•  effeil 
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eSe£t  each  would  anfwer  its  fingle  end  much  more  perfeftly 
than  .the  more  complex  is  able  to  attain  ail  its  complex  pur- 
pofes.  But  it  is  better  that  the  whole  Ihould  be  imperfectly 
and  anomalouily  anfwered,  than  that,  while  fome  parts  are 
provided  for  with  great  exaiftnefs,  others  might  be  totally 
neglected,  or  perhaps  materially  injured,  by  the  over-care  of 
a  favourite  member. 

The  pretended  rights  of  thefe  theorifts  are  all  extremes  j 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  metaphyfically  true,  they  are 
morally  and  politically  falfe.  The  rights  of  men  are  in  a 
fort  of  middle,  incapable  of  definition,  but  not  impoffible  to  be 
difcerned.  The  rights  of  men  in  gxjvernments  are  their  ad- 
vantages; and  thefe  are  often  in  balances  between  differ^ 
fences  of  good;  in  compromifes  fometimes  been  good  and 
evil,  and  fometimes,  between  evil  and  evil.  Political  reafon  ij 
Si  computing  principle ;  adding,  fubfradting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphyfically  or  mathe- 
Inatically,  true  moral  denominations. 

By  thefe  theorifts  the  rigUt  of  the  people  is  almoft  always 
fophiffically  confounded  with  their  jwwer.  The  body  of 
the  ctjmmvinity,  whenever  it  can  come  to  a<S,  can  meet  with 
no  tffeilual  refiftance  ;  but  till  power  and  right  are  the  fajne, 
the  whole  body  of  them  has  no  right  inoonfiftent  with 
virtue,  and  the  firft  of  all  virtues,  prudence.  Men  have  no 
right  to  what  is  not  reafonable,  and  to  what  is  not  for  their 
benefit;  for  though  a  pleafant  writer  faid,  Liceat  perire 
poetis,  when  one  of  them,  in  cold  blood,  is  faid  to  have  leaped 
into  the  flames  of  a  volcanic  revolution,  Ardentem  frigiilus 
Mtnam  injihiity  I  confider  fuch  a  frolic  rather  as  an  unjufti- 
fiable  poetic  licence,  than  as  one  of  the  franchiles  of  Par- 
iiaflTus ;  and  whether  he  were  poet  or  divine,  or  politician 
that  chofe  to  exercife  this  kind  of  right,  I  think  that  more 
wife,  becaufe  more  charitable    thoughts  would  urge  me 

rather 
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rather  to  fave  the  man,  than  to  preferve  his  brazen  flippers 
as  the  monuments  of  his  folly. 

The  kind  of  anniveriary  fermony,  ro  jvhich  a  great  part  of 
whatlHTiteirefers,  if  men  are  norOiamedoxit  of  their  i>refent 
conrfe,  iri  commemorating  tlie  fa£t,  will  cheat  many  out  of 
the  principles,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  revo- 
lution they  commemorate.  I  confefs  to  you,  Sir,  I  never 
liked  this  coiitinual  talk  of  refiftince  and  revolution,  or  the 
practice  of  making  the  e^ctreme  medieiiie  of  the  conititi^tion; 
its  daily  bread.  It  renders  the'  habit  of  fociety  dangeroufly 
valetudinary :  it  is  taking  periodical  dofes  of  mercury  fub- 
limate,  and  fwallowing  down  repeated  provocatives  of  caiv- 
tharides  to  our  love  of  liberty. 

This  diftempor  of  remedy,  grown  habitual,  refaxies  and 
wears  out,  by  a  vulgar  and  proftitutetl  ufe,.the  fpring  of  that 
fpirit  which  is  to  be  exerted  on  great  occafion's.  It  was  ire 
the  moil  patient  period  of  Eoman  feryitude  that  themes  of 
tyrannicide  made  the  ordinary  ejiereife  of  boys  at  fcUool — 
cumperimit fie'Ms  claffis  mtmtrofa  tyrannos.  In  the  ordinary 
ftate  of  things,  it  produces  in  a  country  like  burs  th^  worlt 
efiedls,  even  oir  the  caiife  of  that  liberty  which  it  abufes- 
with  the  difioKKenefs  of  an  extravagant  fpecuhtion.  Almofl: 
all  the  high-bred  republinjans  of  my  time  have,,  after  a  fliort 
fpaccr  become  the  mbft  decided^  thorough-paced  courtiers  v 
they  foon  left  the  buiinefs  of  a  tediotis,  niodferate,  but  prac- 
tical refiflance  to  thofe  of  us  whom,  in  the  pride  and  intoxi-  _ 
cation  of  their  theoi'ics,  they  have  flighted,  as  not  much 
better  than  tories.  Hypocrify,  of  courfe,  delights  in  the- 
moft  fublime  fpeculations ;  for,  never  intending  to  go  be- 
yond fpeculation,  it  corts  nothing  to  have  it  magnificerrtr 
But  even  in  cafes  where  rather  levity  than  fraud  was  to  be 
&ifpe<ftetl  in  thefe  ranting  fpeculations,  the  ifliie  has  been 
much  the  fahae.    Thefe  profclTors,  finding  their  extre.Tie- 

principles* 
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principles  not  applicable  to  cafes  which  call  only  for  a 
qualified,  or,  as  1  m^y  iay,  civil  and  legal  reiiftance,  in 
fuch  cafes  employ  no  reliftance  at  all.  It  is  with  them 
a  war  or  a  revolution,  or  it  is  nothing.  Finding  their 
ichemes  of  politics  not  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  they  often  come  to  think  lightly 
of  all  public  principle ;  and  are  ready,  on  their  part,  to 
abandon  for  a  very  trivial  intereft  what  they  find  of  very 
trivial  value.  Some  indeed  are  of  more  fteady  and  perfe- 
vering  natures ;  but  thefe  are  eager  politicians  out  of  par- 
liament, who  have  little  to  tempt  them  to  abandon  their  fa- 
vourite projects.  They  have  fome  change  in  the  church  or 
Hate,  or  both,  conftantly  in  their  view.  When  that  is  the 
cafe,  they  are  always  bad  citizens,  and  perfectly  unfure  con- 
nexions. For,  confidering  their  fpeculative  defigns  as  of 
infinite  value,  and  the  aftual  arrangement  of  the  ftate  as  of 
no  eftimation,  they  are  at  beft  indifferent  about  it.  They 
fee  no  merit  in  the  good,  and  no  fault  in  the  vicious  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs ;  they  rather  rejoice  in  the  latter, 
as  more  propitious  to  revolution.  They  fee  no  merit  or  de;- 
merit  in  any  man,  or  any  a<Stion,  or  any  political  principle, 
any  further  than  as  they  may  forward  or  retard  their  defign 
of  change:  they  therefore  take  up,  one  day,  the  moft  violent 
and  ftretched  prerogative,  and  another  time  the  wildefl  demo- 
cratic ideas  of  freedom,  and  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other 
without  any  fort  of  regard  to  caufe,  to  perfon,  or  to  party. 

In  France  you  are  now  in  the  crifis  of  a  revolution,  and  in 
the  tranfit  from  one  form  of  government  to  another — you 
cannot  fee  that  charaiter  of  men  exacJUy  in  the  fame  firuation 
in  which  we  fee  it  in  this  country.  With  us  it  is  militant ; 
with  you  it  is  triumphant ;  and  you  know  how  it  can  a<5l 
when  its  power  is  commenfurate  to  its  will.  I  would  not  be 
fuppofed  to  confine  thofe  obfervations  to  any  defcription  of 

men. 
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men,  or  to  comprehend  all  men  of  any  defcription  within 
them — No  !  far  from  it.  I  am  as  incapable  of  that  injuftice, 
as  I  am  of  keeping  terms  with  thofe  who  profefs  principles 
of  extremes ;  and  who  under  the  name  of  religion  teach  little 
elfe  than  wild  and  dangerous  politics.  The  woril  of  thefe 
poUtics  of  revohition  is  this;  thty  temper  and  harden  the 
biipall,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  defperate  ftrok.es  which 
are  fooaetimes  ufed  in  extreme  occafions.  But  as  thefe  occa- 
fions  may  never  arrive,  the  mind  receives  a  gratuitous  taint ; 
and  the  moral  fentiments  fuffer  not  a  little,  when  no  political 
purpofe  is  ferved  by  the  depravation.  This  fort  of  people 
are  fo  taken  up  with  their  theories  about  the  rights  of  man, 
that  they  have  totally  forgot  his  nature.  Without  opening 
one  new  avenue  to  the  underftanding,  they  have  fucceeded 
in  flopping  up  thofe  that  lead  to  the  heart.  They  have  per- 
verted in  themfelves,  and  in  thofe  that  attend  to  them,  all  the 
well-placed  fympathies  of  the  human  breaft. 

This  famous  vfennon  of  the  Old  Jewry  brefthes  nothing 
but  this  fpirit  through  all  the  political  part.  Plots,  maflacres, 
aflaflinations,  ieem  to  fome  people  a  trivial  price  for  obtain- 
ing a  revolution.  A  cheap,  bloodlefs  reformation,  a  guilt- 
lefs  liberty,  appear  flat  and  vapid  to  their  tafte.  There  muft 
be  a  great  change  of  fcene ;  there  muft  be  a  magnificent 
ihige  efife(ft ;  there  muft  be  a  grand  fpeAacIp  to  rouze  the 
imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  lixty 
years  fecurity,  and  the  ftill  unanimating  repofe  of  public 
profperity.  The  preacher  found  them  all  in  the  French  re- 
volution. This  infpires  a  juvenile  warmth  through  his 
whole  frame.  His  enthufiafm  kindles  as  he  advances ;  and 
when  he  arrives  at  his  peroration,  it  is  in  a  full  blaze.  Then 
viewing,  from  the  Pifgah  of  his  pulpit,  the  free,  mor^, 
happy,  flouriftiing,  and  glorious  ftate  of  France,  as  iti  a  tird- 
.  Vol.  hi.     '  O  eye 
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eye  landftape  of  a  promifed  land,  he  breaks  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing rapture : 

**  What  an  eventful  period  is  this !  I  am  thankful  that  [I 
"  have  lived  to  it;  I  could  almoft  fay,  lard,  now  letteft  tbou 
**  tby  fervant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  tbyfal- 
"  vation, — I  have  lived  to  K^t^diffufion  of  knowledge,  which 
**  has  undermined  fuperftition  and  error. — I  have  lived  to 
,"  fee  the  rights  of  men  better  underftood  than  ever;  and  na- 
**  tions  panting  for  hberty  which  feemed  to  have  loft  the 
**  idea  of  it. — 1  have  lived  to  fee  thirty  millions  of  people^  in- 
"  dignant  and  refolute,  fpurning  at  flavery,  and  demanding 
"  hberty  with  an  irrefiftible  voice.  Their  king  led  in  triumph, 
"  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  furrendering  himfelf  to  bis 
"  fubjeBs  *." 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  have  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Price 
feems  rather  to  overvalue  the  great  acquiiitions  of  light 
which  he  has  obtained  and  diffiifed  in  this  age.  The  laft 
century  appears  to  me  to  have  been  quite  as  much  en- 
lightened. It  had,  though  in  a  diflferent  place,  a  triumph  as 
memorable  as  that  of  Dr.  Price;  and  fome  of  the  great 
preachers  of  that  period  partook  of  it  as  eagerly  as  he  has 
done  in  the  triumph  of  France.  On  the  trial  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Peters  for  high  treafon,  it  was  depofed,  that  when 
-King  Charles  was  brought  to  London  for  his  trial,  the 
Apoftle  of  Liberty  in  that  day  conducted  the  triumph,  *•  I 
.  **  faw,"  fays  the  witnefs,  **  his  inajefty  in  the  coach  with  fix 
"  horfes,    and  Peters  riding  before  the  king  triumphing^ 

*  Another  of  thde  reverend  gentlemen,  who  was  witnefs  to  fone  of  the  fpc&cle»  vriuch' 
Paris  has  lately  exhibited— expreHes  himfelf  thus,  "  A  king  dragged  in  fubmi£ivt  triumph  hj 
«  bis  conquering  juijeHi  is  one  of  thofe  appearances  of  grandeur  which  feldom  rife  in  the 
,**  yKXpe&.  (rf*  human  affairs,  and  which,  during  the  remainder  of  my  li^  I  ihaU  think  of 
*:  Willi  wondei  aod  gnuification."    TheTe  gentlemen  agree  ourvcBoufljr  in  iheir.fedingt. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Price,  when  he  talks  as  if  he  had  made  a  difcovery,  only 
follows  a  precedent ;  for,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
king's  trial,  this  precurfor,  the  fame  Dr.  Peters,  concluding 
a  long  prayer  at  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  (he  had  very 
triumphantly  chofen  his  place)  faid,  **  I  have  prayed  and 
*'  preached  thefe  twenty  years ;  and  now  I  may  fay  with 
**  old  Simeon,  Lord.,  now  lettejl  tbou  thy  fervant  depart  in 
*'  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  tby  Jalvation  *."  Peters  had 
n(K  the  fruits  of  his  prayer ;  for  he  neither  departed  fo  foon 
as  he  wifhed,  nor  in  peace.  He  became  (what  I  heartily 
hope  none  of  his^  followers  may  be  in  this  country)  himfelf 
afacrifice  to  the  triumph  which  he  led  as  pontiff.  They 
dealt  at  the  reftoration,  perhaps,  too  hardly  with  this  poor 
good  man.  But  we  owe  it  to  his  memory  and  his  fufferings, 
that  he  had  as  much  illumination,  and  as  much  zeal,  and  had 
as  efFedlually  undermined  all  tbe  Juperjiition  and  error  which 
might  impede  the  great  bulinefs  he  was  engaged  in,  as  any 
who  follow  and  repeat  after  him,  in  this  age,  which  would ' 
ailume  to  itfelf  an  excluflve  title  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  men,  and  all  the  glorious  confequences  of  that 
knowledge. 

After  this  fallf  of  the  preacher  of  the  Old  Jewry,  which 
differs  only  in  place  and  time,  but  agrees  perfe<5lly  with  the 
fpirit  and  letter  of  the  rapture  of  1648,  the  revolution  fociety, 
the  fabricators  of  governments,  the  heroic  XizxiA  oi  cajbierers 
of  monarcbSf  eleiSlors  of  fovereigns,  and  leaders  of  kings  in 
triumph,  ftrutting  with  a  proud  confcioufnefs  of  the  diffu- 
fion  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  member  had  obtained  fo 
large  a  fhare  in  the  donative,  were  in  hafte  to  make  a  gene- 
rous diffnfion  of  the  knowledge  they  had  thus  gratuitoufly  re- 
ceived. To  make  this  bountiful  communication,  they  ad- 
journed from  the  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  the  London 

••  Sute  TnalSi  ^ol.  u.  p.  360,  p.  363. 
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Tavern ;  where  the  fame  Dr.  Price,  in  whom  the  fumes  of 
his  oracular  tripod  were  not  entirely  evaporated,  moved 
and  carried  the  refolution,  or  addrefs  of  congratulation, 
tranfmitted  hy  Lord  Stanhope  to  the  natifinal  affembly  of 
France. 

1  find  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel  profaning  the  beautiful  and 
prophetic  ejaculation,  commonly  called  "  nunc  dimittisi^ 
made  on  the  firft  prefentation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  temfie, 
and  applying  it,  with  an  inhuman  and  unnatural  rapture, 
to  the  moft  horrid,  atrocious,  and  afflicting  fpe<5lacle,  that 
perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  pity  and  indignation  of 
mankind.  This  "  leading  in  triumph,''  a  thing  in  its  beft 
form  unmanly  and  irreligious,  which  fills  our  preacher  with 
fuch  unhallowed  tranfports,  muft  Ihock,  I  belie\^e,  the  moral 
tafte  of  every  well-born  mind.  Several  Englilh  were  the 
ftupified  antl  indignant  fpe(£latc«-s  of  that  triumph.  It  was 
(unlefs  we  have  been  ftrangely  deceived)  a  fpedtacle  more 
refembling  a  proceffion  of  American  favages,  entering  into 
Onor^daga,  after  fome  of  their  murders  called  vi(£lorics,  and 
leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with  fcalps,  their  captives, 
overpowered  with  the  feoffs  and  buffets  of  wonien  as  fero- 
cious as  themfelves,  much  more  than  it  refembled  the  tri- 
umphal pomp  of  a  civilized  martial  nation; — ^if  a  civi- 
lized nation,  or  any  men  who  had  a  fenfe  of  generofity, 
were  capable  of  a  perfonal  triumph  over  the  fallen  and 
aflliaed. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  triumph  of  France.  I 
muft  believe  that,  as  a  nation,  it  overwhelmed  you  with 
ihame  and  horror.  I  muft  believe  that  the  national  affembly 
find  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  humiliation,  in  not 
being  able  to  punilh  the  authors  of  this  triumph,  or  the  adlors 
in  it ;  and  that  they  are  in  a  fituation  in  which  any  enquiry 
they  may  make  upon  tlie  fubjefl,  muft  be  deftUute  even  of 

the 
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the  appearance  of  liberty  or  impartiality.  The  apology  of 
that  ailembly  is  foimd  in  their  fituation  ;  but  when  we  ap- 
prove what  they  mujl  bear,  it  is  in  us  the  degenerate  choice 
of  a  vitiated  mind. 

With  a  compelled  appearance  of  deliberation,  they  vote 
under  the  dominion  of  a  ftem  neceffity.  They  fit  in  the 
heart,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign  republic :  they  have  their  re- 
fidence  in  a  city  whofe  conftitution  has  emanated  neither 
from  the  charter  of  their  king,  nor-  from  their  legiflative 
power.  There  they  are  furrounded  by  an  army  not  raifed  either 
hy  the  authority  of  their  crown,  or  by  their  command  ;  and 
which,  if  they  (hould  order  to  diilblve  itfelf,  would  inftantly 
diffolve  them.  There  they  fit,  after  a  gang  of  aflaffins  had 
driven  away  fome  hundreds  of  the  members ;  whilft  thofe 
who  held  the  fame  moderate  principles,  with  more  patience 
or  better  hope,  continued  every  day  expofed  to  outrageous 
infults  and  mnrderous  threats.  There  a  majority,  fometimes 
real,  fometimes  pretended,  captive  itfelf,  compels  a  captive 
king  to  ifflie  as  royal  edidfcs,  at  third  hand,  the  polluted  non- 
fenfe  of  their  moft  licentious  and  giddy  coffee-houfes.  It  is 
notorious,  that  all  their  meafures  are  decided  before  they  are 
debated.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  under  the  terror  of  the 
bayonet,  and  the  lamp-poft,  and  the  torch  to  their  houfes, 
they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  crude  and  defperate  mea- 
fures fuggefted  by  chibs  compofed  of  a  monftrous  medley  of 
all  conditions,  tongues,  and  nations.  Among  thele  are  found 
perfons,  in  comparifbn  of  whom  Catiline  vrould  be  thought 
fcmpulous,  and  Cethegus  a  man  of  fobriety  and  moderation. 
Nor  is  it  in  thefe  clubs  alone  that  the  publick  meafures  are 
deformed  into  monfters.  They  undergo  a  previous  diftor- 
tion  in  academies,  intended  as  fo  many"  feminaries  for  thefe 
clubs,  which  are  fet  up  in  all  the  places  of  publick  refort.  In 
thefe  meetings  of  all  forts,  every  counfel,  in  proportion  as  it 
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is  daring,  and  violent,  and  perfidious,  is  taken  for  the  mark 
of  fuperior  genius.  Humanity  and  companion  are  ridiculed 
as  the  fruits  of  fiiperftition  and  ignorance.  Tendernefs  to 
individuals  is  conlidered  as  treafon  to  the  public.  Liberty  is 
always  to  be  eftimated  perfeft  as  property  is  rendered  infe- 
cure.  Amidft  afTanination,  maflacre,  and  confifcation,  per- 
petrated or  meditated,  they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good 
order  of  future  fociety.  Embracing  in  their  arms  the  car- 
cafes  of  bafe  criminals,  and  promoting  their  relations  on  the 
title  of  their  offences,  they  drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  per- 
fons  to  the  fame  end,  by  forcing  them  to  fubfift  by  beggary 
or  by  crime. 

The  affembly,  their  organ,  a<Sls  before  them  the  farce  of 
deliberation  with  as  little  decency  as  liberty.  They  ail  like 
the  comedians  of  a  fair  before  a  riotous  audience ;  they  aifl 
amidft  the  tumultuous  cries  of  a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious 
men,  and  of  women  loft  to  Ihame,  who,  according  to  their 
infolent  fancies,  direift,  control,  applaud,  explode  them  ;  and 
fometimes  mix  and  take  their  feats  amongft  them ;  domi- 
iieering  over  them  with  a  ftrange  mixture  of  fervile  petu- 
lance and  proud  prefumptuous  authority.  As  they  have 
inverted  order  in  all  things,  the  gallery  is  in  the  place  of  the 
houfe.  This  affembly,  which  overthrows  kings  and  king- 
doms, has  not  even  the  phyiiognomy  and  afpedt  of  a  grave 
legiflative  body— ««  cohr  imperii,  nee  from  erat  uUa  fenatus. 
They  have  a  power  given  to  them,  like  that  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple,, to  fubvert  and  deftroy  ;  but  none  to  conftrufl,  except 
fuch  machines  as  may  be  fitted  for  further  fubveriion  and 
further  deftrudtion. 

Who  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attached  to 
national  reprefentative  affemblies,  but  muft  turn  with  horror 
and  difguft  from  fuch  a  profane  burlefque,  and  abominable 
perverfion  of  that  facred  inftitute?    Lovers  of  monarchy, 

lovers 
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lovers  of  republicks,  nraft  alike  abhor  it.  The  members  of 
your  aflembly  mull  themfelyes  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
which  they  have  all  the  ftiame,  none  of  the  direction,  and 
little  of  the  profit.  I  am  fure  many  of  the  members  who 
compofe  even  the  majority  of  that  body,  muft  feel  as  I  do, 
notwithftanding  the  applaufes  of  the  revolution  fixiety.— 
Miferable  king '.  miferable  afferably  t  How  muft  that  2tCeia- 
bly  be  iilently  fcandalized.with  thofe  of  their  members,  who 
could  call  a  day  which  feemed  to  blot  the  fun  out  of  heaven, 
"  un  beau  jour»!"  How  muft  they  be  inwardly  indignant 
at  hearing  others,  who  thought  fit  to  declare  to  them,  "  that 
"  the  veflel  of  the  ftate  would  fly  forward  in  her  courfe  to- 
"  wards  regeneration  with  more  fpeed  than  ever,"  from 
the  ftiff  gale  of  treafon  and  murder,  which  preceded  our 
preacher's  triumph  I  What  muft  they  have  felt,  whtlft  with 
outward  patience  and  inward  irtdignation  they  heard  of  the 
flaughter  of  hmocent  gentlemen  in  their  houfes,  that "  the 
**  blood  fpilled  was  not  the  moil:  pure  i"  What  muft  they 
have  felt,  when  they  were  befieged  by  complaints  of  difor- 
ders  which  Ihook  their  country  to  its  foundations,  at  being 
compelled  coolly  to  tell  the  complainants,  that  they  were 
under  the  pcotedion  of  the  law,  and  that  they  would  axldrels 
the  king  (she  captive  king)  to  caufe  the  laws  to  be  enforced 
for  their  proteiftion ;  when  the  enflaved  minifters  of  that 
captive  king  had  formally  notified  to  them,  that  there  were 
neither  law,  nor  authority,  nor  power  left  tO'  proteft  i  What 
muft  they  have  felt  at  being  oWiged,  as  a  felicitatioa  on  the 
prefent  nevn  year,  to  requeft  their  captive  king  to  forget  the 
llormy  period  of  the  laft,  on  account  of  the  great  good  which 
ie  wai  likely  to  produce  to  his  people ;  to  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  which  good  they  adjourned  the  praiStical  de'- 
monftiations  of  their  loyalty^  alluring  him  of  their  obedi- 

•  ethofOaober,  I78<ii. 
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ence,  when  he  fliould  no  longer  polTefs  any  authority  to 
command  ? 

This  addrefs  was  made  with  much  good-nature  and  affec- 
tion, to  be  fore.  But  among  the  revolutions  in  France,  muft 
,be  reckoned  a  conliderable  revolution  in  their  ideas  of  polite- 
nefs.  In  England  we  are  faid  to  learn  manners  at  fecond- 
hand  from  yo\ir  fide  of  the  water,  and  that  we  drefs  our  be- 
haviour in  the  frippery  of  France.  If  fo,  we  are  ftill  in  the 
old  exit ;  and  have  not  fo  far  conformed  to  the  new  Parifian 
mode  of  good-breeding,  as  to  think  it  quite  in  the  moft  re- 
fined ftrain  of  delicate  compliment  (whether  in  condolence 
or  congratulation)  to  fay,  to  the  moft  humiliate<l  creature  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  that  great  public  benefits  are  derived 
from  the  murder  of  his  fervants,  the  attempted  affaffination 
of  himfelf  and  of  his  wife,  and  the  mortification,  difgrace, 
and  degradation,  that  he  has  jjerfonally  fuffered.  It  is  a 
topic  of  confolation  which  our  ordinary  of  Newgate  would 
be  too  humane  to  ufe  to  a  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 
I  (liould  have  thought  that  the  hangman  of  Paris,  now  that 
he  is  liberalized  by  the  vote  of  the  national  aflfembly,  and  is 
allowed  his  rank  and  arms  in  the  herald's  college  of  the 
rights  of  men,  would  be  too  generous,  too  gallant  a  man, 
too  full  of  the  fenfe  of  his  new  dignity,  to  employ  that 
cutting  confolation  to  any  of  the  perfons  whom  the  kze 
nation  might  bring  under  the  adminiftration  of  his  executive 
powers. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flattered.  The 
anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is  well  calcula- 
ted to  preferve  a  galling  wakefulnefs,  and  to  feed  the 
living  ulcer  of  a  corroding  memory.  Thus  to  adminifter 
the  ojaate  potion  of  amnefty,  powdered  with  all  the  in- 
gredients of  fcorn  and  contempt,  is  to  hold  to  his  lips,  in- 
ftead  of  "  the  balm  of  hurt  minds,"  the  cup  of  human 
4  mifery 
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mifery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to  force  him  to  drink  it  to 
the  dregs. 

Yielding  to  reafons,  at  leaft  as  forcible  as  thofe  which  were 
fo  delicately  urged  in  the  compliment  on  the  new  year,  the 
king  of  France  will  probably  endeavour  to  forget  thefe 
events,  and  that  compliment.  But  Hiftory,  who  keeps  a 
durable  record  of  all  our  a£ts,  and  exercifes  her  awful  cen- 
fure  over  the  proceedings  of  all  forts  ^f  fovereigns,  will  not 
forget,  either  thofe  events,  or  the  sera  of  this  liberal  refine- 
ment in  the  intercourfe  of  mankind.  Hiftory  will  record* 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Oftober  1789,  the  king 
and  queen  of  France,  after  a  day  of  confulion,  alarm,  dif- 
may,  and  flaughter,  lay  down,  under  the  pledged  fecurity 
of  public  faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  Of  refpite, 
and  troubled  melancholy  repofe.  From  this  fleep  the  queen 
was  firft  ftartled  by  the  voice  of  the  centinel  at  her  door, 
who  cried  out  to  her,  to  fave  herfelf  by  flight— that  this  was 
the  laft  proof  of  fidelity  he  could  give— that  they  were  upon, 
him,  and  he  was  dead.  Inftantly  he  was  cut  down.  A 
band  of  cruel  rufiians  and  affaffins,  reeking  with  his  blood, 
rulhed  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pierced  with  an 
hundred  ftrokes  of  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed,  from 
whence  this  perfecuted  woman  had  but  juft  time  to  fly 
almoi):  naked,  and  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers 
had  efcaped  to  feek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a  king  and  hufband, 
not  fecure  of  his  own  life  for  a  moment. 

This  king,  to  fay  no  more  of  him,  and  this  queen,  and 
their  infant  children  (who  once  would  have  been  the  jH^ide 
and  hope  of  a  great  and,  generous  people)  were  then  forced 
to  abandon  the  fanftuary  of  the  moft  fplendid  palace  in  the 
world,  which  they  left  fwimming  in  blood,  jiolluted  by' 
maflacre,  and  ftrewed  with  fcattered  limbs  and  mutilated 
carcafes.    Thence  they  were  conduiled  into  the  capital  of 

Vol.  III.  P  their 
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their  kingdom.  Two  had  been  feleited  from  th?  unprq- 
vofced,  unrefiftefl)  promiiiuous  llaugjiter,  whicli  .was  m^de 
of  the  gentlemen  -of  birth  ai)4  family  who  conjpofed  the 
king's  body  guard.  Thefe  two  gentl^meji, ,  with  all  th? 
parade  of  an  executiop  of  juflice,  were  cruelly  and  publickly 
dragged  to  the  bloek,  and  beheaded  in  the  great  court  of 
the  palace.:  Their;  h^z4i,yipie  ftuck  upon  fpearSj.  and  Ie4 
the  proceffion ;  whilft  the  royal  captives  who  followed. iii 
the  train  were  flowly  rpqved  along,  anijdft  the  horrid  yells, 
and  Ihrilling  fcreams,  and  fr^p^c  dances,  ^nd  infamous  con- 
tumelies, and  all  the  unutterable  abominations. of, the  furies 
of  hel],  in  the  abufed  Ihap^  of  the  yileft  of  women,  After 
they  had  been  made  to  tafte,  drop  by  drop,  mor^  than  the 
bitternefs  of  death,  in  the  flow,  torture  of  a  journey  of 
■twelve  miles,  protrafted  to  fix  hours,  they  were,  under  a 
gu^rd,  compofed  of  thofe  very  foldiers  who  had  thus  con- 
idufted  theni  through  this  famous  tfiumph,  lodged  in  one  of 
the- old  palaces  of  Paris,  now  converted  into  a  Bailile  for 
kings.  . 

"  Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  confecrated  at.  altars  ?,  to  be  com- 
memorated with  grateful  thankfgiving  ?  to  be  offered  to  the 
divine  -humanity  -with  fervent  prayer  and  enthufiallick  eja- 
culation!— Thefe  Theban  and  Thradan  Orgies,  aifted  in 
France,  and  applauded  only  in  the  Old  Jewry,  I  affure  you, 
kindle  prophetic  enthufialin  in  the  minds  but  of  very  few 
people  in  this  kingdom  ;  although  a  faint  and  apoftle,  who 

■  may  have  revelations  of  his  own,  and  who  has  fo  completely 
vanqtiiihed  all  the  mean  fuperftitions  of  the  heart,  may  in- 
cline to  think  it  pious  and  decorous  to  compare  it  with  the 

■entrance  into  the  world  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  proclaimed 

■  in  an  holy  temple  by  a  venerable  fage,  and  not  long  before 
■not  worfe  announced  by  the  voice  of  angels  to  the  quiet  inr- 

nocence  of  ihepherds. 

At 
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At  firft  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  fit  of  unguarded 
tf anfport.  I  knew,  indeedj  that  the  fufiferings  of  monarchs 
make  a  delicious  repaft  to  fome  fort  of  palates.  There  were 
refleilions  which  might  ferve  to  keep  this  appetite  within 
fome  bounds  of  temperance.  But  when  I  took  one  circum- 
itance  into  my  confideration,  I  was  obliged  to  confefs,  that 
much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Society,  and  that 
the  temptation  was'  too  ftron^  fot  cbrhqion  discretion;  I 
mean,  the  circumftance  of  the  Id  Paean  of  the'triumph,  the 
aninaating  cry  which  called  "  far  all  tht  BISHOPS  to  be 
**  hanged  on  the  lamp-polls  * ,"  might  well  have  brought 
forth  a  burft  of  erith'ufiafm  on  the  forefeen  confequences  of 
this  happy  day.  I  alloV  to  To  much  enthufiafm'fbme  little 
deviation  from  prudence.  I  allow  this  ptophet  to  break  forth 
into  hymns  "of  joy  and  thankigiving  on  aneventwhich  ap- 
pears like  the  precurfor  of  the  Millenium,  and  the  projedted 
fifth  monarchy^  in  the  deftrutSUon  of  all  church  eftabiiih- 
inents.  There  was,  however  (as  in  all  human  affairs  thare 
is)  in  thie  midft  of  this  joy  fomething  to^exercifo  the  patience 
of  thefe  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  try  thfe  long-fuffering  of 
their  faith.  The  adlual  murder  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
their  child,  was  wanting  to  the  other  aufpicious  circum- 
ftances  of  this  "  beautiful  day?  •  The  aflual  murder  of  the 
bifhops,  though  called  forby  fo  many  holy  ejaculations,  was 
aid  wanting.  A  groupe  of  regicide  and  facrilegious  flaugh- 
ter,"  was  indeed  boldly  IketChed,  but  it  -was  only  fketched. 
It  unhappily  was  left  unfiniihed,  in  this  great  hiftory-piece 
oT  the  hiaffacre  of  innocent*.  What  hardy  pencil  of  31  great 
raSfter,  from  the  fchool  of  the  righ«»  of  men,  will  finilh  it, 
is  tip  be  feen  hereafter.  The  age'has  'not  yet  the  compleat 
benefit  of  that  diffiifion  of  knowledge' that  has  undermined 

•  Tous  les  Evequca  a  U  lajitcmc. 

'        ■  P  8  fuperftitioa 
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fuperftition  and  error;  and  the  king  of  France  wants  an- 
other obje<5t  or  two,  to  confign  to  oblivion,  m  confideration 
of  all  the  good  which  is  ta  arife  from  his  own  fufferings,  and 
the  patriotic  crimes  of  an- enlightened  age  *.- 

Although  this  work  of  our  new  light  and  knowledge,  did 
not  go  to  the  length,  that  in  all  probability  it  was  intended" it 
Ihould  be  carried  vyetl  mult  think,,  that  fuch.  treatment  of 
any  human  creatures  muft  be  (hocking  to  any  but  thofe 
who  are  made  foe  accoraplifliing  revolutions.  But  I  cannot 
flop  here.  Influenced  by  the  inborn  feelings  of  my  nature, 
and  not  being,  illuminated  by  a  fingle  ray  of  this  new-fprung 
modern  light,  I  confefs  to  you,  Sir,  that  the  exalted  rank,  of 
the  perfons  fuffering,  and  particularly  the  fex,  the  beauty, 
and  the.  amiable  qualitiesof  thedefcendant  of  fo  many  kings 

and 

•  It  is  proper  here  to  refi-r  tb  a  letter  written  upon  ihfs  fubjeS  hy  an  eyeviwtnefi.  That 
cye-wittie&  was  one  of  the  moft  hoocft,  intelligent,  and  eloquent  members  of  the  national 
aflembly,  one  of  the  moft-  a^vc  afld  zeak>u»  reformers  of  the  Rate.  He  was  obtig^  ta 
fecede  from  the  aflembly;  and  he  afterwards  became  a -voluntary  exile,  on  account  of  &e 
horrors  of  this  pious  triumph,  and  the  difpofitibns  of  men,  who,  profiting  of  ciitnes,  if  noc 
caufbg  them,  have  takcnthe  lea<f  in  public  affiun; 

EXTRACT  of  M-dcLally  TollcndalV Second XettertoTiFricii<J. 

<*  Parlons  du  parti  que  j'^pris;  il  eft  bienji^ifie-daiu  maconfcience. — Ni  cette:ville 
coupable,  m  cette  aHembl^  plus  coupable  eneofe^  ne  merittHcntquc  jc  me  juftiCe ;  maia  j'ai 
a-cocur  que  vous,  et  les  peribnnes  qui~|>enfant  comme  vous,  ne-mc  condamncnt  pas.— Ma 
fant^,  je  vous  jure,  me  rendoit  mcs  fbndiont  tmpolGbles ;  mais  nieme  en  les  mettant  de  cot£ 
il  a  ete  au-deSiis  dt  mes  forces  de  fUpporter  plurlbng-tems  lliorTcur  que  me  caulbit  oe  fang,— 
ces  tctes,— cette  ranc  prefque  tgargit^ — ce  r(ri,**-amen£  ^Jln'/,'— -entrant  A  Paris,  au  milieu  de 
fes  allaflins,  et  precede  dcs  t6ies  de  fcs  malheureuz  gapdes^ — Ces  parfides  jannUEutes,  ces  af- 
iaflins,  ces  femmes  caonibales,  ce  oii  de,  TOtis  les  £VS<^ie3  a  &a  lanternx^  dans  le 
moment  ou  le  roi  entre  ia  capitale  avcc  deux  eveques  de  ba  conletf  dans  &  voiture.  Un 
coup  defufd^  que  j'ai  vu  tirer  dans  un  dttcarefftt  dt  la  rehu.  M.  Bailley  appelant  cela  an  btau 
jeur,  L'a&mbl^  ayant  declare  froidement  le  madn,  qu'il  n'£t(Ht  paa  de  £i  dignit£  d'allcr  toute 
.cntiere  environner  le  rc».  M,  Mirabeau  dilant  impnnement  dans  cette  aflembl^  que  le 
TaijSeau  de  I'^ta^  Iwns  d'etre  airetl  daos  &  courfe,  s'^lanceroit  avcc  plus  de  rapidit£  que 

jamais 
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and  emperors,  with  the  tender  age  of  Toyal  infants,  xnfenlible 
only  through  infancy  and  innocence  of  the  cruel  outrages  to 
■which  their  parents  were  expofedj-inftead  of  being  a  fubjedt 
of  exultation,  adds  not  a-Uttle  to  my  fenfibility  on  that  moft 
melancholy  occafion. 

I  hear  that  the  auguft  perfon,  who  was  the  principal  ob- 
je£tofonr  preacher*s  triumph,  though  he  fupported  himfelf, 
felt  much  on  that  (hameful  occafion.  As  a  man,  it  became 
him  to  feelfor^his  wife  and  his  children,  and  the  faithful 
guards  of  his  perfon,  that  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood  about 
him ;  as  a  prince,  it  became  him  to  feel  for  the  ftrange  and 
frightful  transformation  of  his  civilized  fubje(5ts,  and  to  be 
more  grieved  for  them,  than  folicitous  for  himfelf.    It  de- 

jamais  vers  (a  reg^cration.  M.^Barnave^  riant  avec  lui,  quand  dcs  flats  de  bag  couloient 
autour  de  nous.  L&  vertueuxMounisr*  ccbappant  par  miracle  a  vingt  ailaifins,  c^ui  av«(uu 
voulu  faire  de  fa  tete  un  trophic  de  plus. 

"  Vcxhice  qui  me  fitjurer  de  ne  p\us- motnie  pied  Jans  cettecaverne  tTj^lrapophagis  {^e 
natienalafiemblfj'ou^  n'avois  plus  de  force  d'dever  la  V(»X]  ou  dq>uis  fix  fem^dnes  je 
I'avois  elcv6e  en  vva.  Moi,  Mounicr,  et  tous  les  honnetes  gens,  ont  Ic  dernier  e^>^  i  faire 
ponrle  bieit  ctoic  d'en  Ibitiri  Aucune  idee  de  cninte  ne  s'efl  approchee  de  moi.  Je  rou- 
giroii  de  m'en  dcfendre.  J'avois  encore  re^u  fur  la  route  de  la  part  d'e  ce  people,  moins 
coupaUe  que  ceCix  qui  I'ont  eilivr£  de  flireur,  des  acclamations,  et  des  applaud ift me nts,  dont 
d'aun«s~anroient  etc-  flattes,  et  qui  m'ont  hit  &emir.  C'eft  a  I 'indignation,  c'ell  a  I'hor- 
reur,'c'eft  aux  convulfioos  [^yfiques,  qitt  le  feul  afpefl  du  fang  me  ^t  e[»x>uver  que  j'ai 
cede.  On  brave-  uoe  feule  morti  on  la  bnve  plufieurs  fois,  quand  cUe  peut  etre  utile. 
Mais  aucune  puiflance  fous  le  Ciel,  mais  aucune  opinion  publique  ou  priv&  n'ont  le  droit  de  ' 
me  condamner  i  fouSrir  Inutilemtnt  mille  fupplites  par  minute,  et  i  perir  de  d£ftfpoirj  de 
rage,  ta  niZica^- triemfibet,  du  crime  que  je  n'a!  pu  arr£ter.  Us  me  profcriront,  its  con- 
£jqueront  mes  biens.  Je  labourerai  la  terre^  et  je  ne  les  verrai  |^s.— Voila  nmjultification. 
Vous  pourez  la  lire,  U  montrer,  la  laifier  copier ;  tmc  pis  pour  ceux  qui  ne  la  comprendrpnt 
pas;  ce  ne  lera  alors  moi  qui  auroit  eu  tort  de  la  leufdonner," 

This  military  man  had  not  Ib'good  nerves  asriiepeaceablegentiemanofthe  OHJewry.^ 
See  Monf.  Mounier's  narrative  of  dietb' tranfi£ljons  ;  a  man  alio  of  honourand  viitue^'and 
talents,  and  tbefefore  a  Aigidve^  . 

*,If.R.  Mr.  MounUr  wa  tfaeo  fpetket  of  tbe  ottio&al  iflemblr>  HebMluwe  bcenebliiodlDUre.iimile, 
thoHh  one  of  cbs  Snncft  fSttUn  of  libcitf. 
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rpgates  little  from  his  fortitude,  while  it,  adds  infinitely  to 
the  honour  of  his  humanity.  I  am  very  forry  to  fay  it,  very 
ibrry  indeed,  that  fuch  perfonages  are  in  a  fituation  in 
■which  it  is  not  unbecoming  in  us:  to  praife  the  virtues  of 
the  great.  < 

I  hear,  and  1  rejoiceto  hear,  thatithe  great  lady,  the  other 

objeil  of  the  triumph,  has  .borne  that  day  (ope  is  interefted 

that  beings,  made  for. .iiifieriog  iUould.fuifer  well)  and  that 

'Ihe  bears  ill  the  fucceeding  days,  that, flie.b^ars  the -impri- 

fonment  of  her  hulband,  andhet.own  captivity,  apd  the 

-exile  ofberfriends,  and  the  infutting  adi|latipn  ofaddrefles, 

•and  the  whole  weight  of. her  accumulated  wfpngs, . wifl^ a 

'  ferene-patienccj  itianiaaner  fuited  to  her  rank  and  race,  aad 

hecoming  the  offspring  of  a  fovereign  diftinguilhed  for  her 

piety  and  her  courage;  that  like  her  {he  has  lofty  fentimentS; 

-that  Ihe  feels  -with  the  dignity  of  a  Bomati  matron ;  that  in 

the  laft  extremity  fhe  will,  faveherfelf  from  fhe  lali  dif- 

-'  grace,  and  that  if  ftie  muft  fall,  ihe  will  fall  by  no  ignoble 

hand. 

It  is  now  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  fince  J  faw  the  qiieen 
:  .of  France,  then  the  dauphinefs,  at  Yerfailles;   and  furely 
■never  liglited  on  this  orb,  which  iflie  hardly  feemed  to  touch, 
,a  more  delightful  viiion.  -  1  faw  her.  juft  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  fphete  ftie  jtift  began  to 
jnovein,..~glittering,like  the .  morning-ftar,.  full  of  life,  and 
fplefldorj  and  joy..  vOh  !,,-ivhat  a,  revolution!    and  what  an 
'  iieart' imift  I  have,  to  contemplate -without,  emotion  that  ele- 
vation and  that  fall !  Little  did  I  dream  when  ihe  added  titles 
,,  of  veneration  to  thofe  of  ,enthufiaftic,,diftant,  refpe<^ful  love, 
•that  Ihe-fhould ,  ever ,  be,  obliged  to  carry,  tb?  fliarp  antidote 
againft  difgrace  <:oncealed  in  that  bofom  ;  little.did  I  .dream 
that  i  fliould .have  lived  Wifeft.fuch  -difafters  ,f  jllen,  upon  her 
in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and 

of 
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of  cavaliers.  I  thonght  ten  thoufand  fword&  nvuft  have 
leaped  from  their  fcabiDards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that 
threatened  her  with  infult.-^But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 
— That  of  fophJfters,  oSconofnifts,  and  calculators,  has  fiic- 
ceeded  ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguilhed  for  ever. 
Neverj  never  more,  fhail  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to 
rank  atid  fex,  that  proud  fubmiilion,  that  dignified  obe- 
dience, that.fubordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive, 
even  in  ftrvittide  itfelF,  the  fpirit  of  an  exalted  freedopa. 
The  unbbught  grace  of  lift^  the  cheap  defence  of  nations, 
theniirfeof  ftSanlyfentiment  and  heroic enterprize  is  gone!: 
It  is  gbiie,  tliat  fenfibiKty  of  principle^that  chaiUty  of  ho- 
nour. Which  felt  a  ftain  like  a  wotmd,  which  infpired  cou- 
rage frhilft  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itfelf  l&ft  half  its  evil,  by 
loCng  all  its  groflhefs. 

This  mixed  fyftem  of  opinion  and  fentiment  had  its 
■<irJgin  in  the  imtieiit  chivalry;  and  the  principle,  though 
varied  in  its  appearance  by  tlie  varying  ftate  of  human  af- 
fairs, fubfifted  and  influenced  through  a  long  fijcceiEon  of 
generations,,  even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  If  it  Ihould  ever 
be  totally  extinguilhed,  the  lofs  I  fear  wUI  be  great..  It  is 
this  which  has  given  its  charafter  to  modern  Europe.  It  is 
this  which  has  diftinguilhed  it  under  all  its  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  diftinguilhed  it  to  its  advantage,  from  the  ftates 
of  Afia,  and  poffibly  from  thofe  ftates  which  flonrilhed  in 
the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world.  It  was-  this. 
Which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  produced  a  noble 
equality,  and  handed  it  downthrough  all  the  gradations  of 
Ibciallife.  It  was  this  opinion  which  mitigated  king's  into. 
'  companions,  *  and  raifed  private  men  to-be  fellows  with 
kings.  Without  force,  or  oppofition,  it  fubdued  the  fierce- 
nefs  Of  pride  and  power;  it  obliged  fovereigns  to  fubmit  to 
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the  foft  collar  of  focial  efteemi  compelled  ftern  authority  to 
fubmit  to  elegance,  and  gave  a  domination  vanqtiiflier.of 
laws,  to  be  fubdued  by  manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  AH  the  pleafing  illulions, 
which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal,  which 
harmonized  the  different  ihades  of  life,"  and  which,  by  a 
bland  affimilation,  incorporated  into  polities  the  fentiments 
which  beautify  and  foften  private  fociety,  are  to  be  diilblved 
by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reafon.  All  the 
decent  drapery  of' life  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.  All  the  fu- 
peradded  ideas,  furniihed  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral 
imagination,  which  the  heart  owns,  and  the  underftanding 
•ratifies,  as  neceffary  to  cover  the  defeats  of  our  naked-ihiver- 
ing  nature,  and  to  raife  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  eftimation, 
are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridiculous,  abfurd,  and  antiquated 
falhion. 

On  this  fcheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  a  queen  is  but 
a  woman;  a  woman  is  but  an  animal;  and  an  animal  not  of  the 
liigheft  order.  All  homage  paid  to  the  fex  in  general  as  fuch, 
and  without  diftinift  views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance 
and  foUy.  Regicide,  and  parricide,  and  facrilege,  are  but 
fidlions  of  fuperftition,  corrupting  jurifprudence  by  deftroy- 
ing  its  fimplicity.  The  murder,  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  ^ 
biihop,  or  a  father,  are  only  common  homicide ;  and  if  the 
people  are  by  any  chance,  or  in  any  way  gainers  by  it,  a  fort 
of  homicide  much  the  moft  pardonable,  and  into  which  we 
■  ought  not  to  make  too  fevere  a  fcrutiny. 

■  On  the  fcheme  of  this  barbarous  philofophy,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  underftandings,  and 
which  is  as  void  of  folid  wilHom,  as  it  is  deftitute  of  all 
tafte  and  elegance,  laws  are  to  be  fupported  only  by  their 
own  terrors,  and  by  the  concern,  which  each  individual  may 
find  in  them,  from  his  own  private  fpeculations,  or  can 
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fpare  to  them  from  his  own  private  interefts.  In  the  groves 
of /i<fr  academy,  at 'the  end  of  every  vifto,  yoit  fee  nothing 
hut  the  gallows.  Nothing  ir  left  which  engages  the  affec-  ' 
tioris'oft  the  part  of  the'commonwealth.  On  the  principles 
of  tMs  mechanic  Jjhllofoplly,' ouV  inftitutiohs-  can  never  he 
embodi«ft,  if  I  may  tife'the  expreffion,  in  perfons ;  &  as  to 
create' In  its  love,  veneration,  admiration,  or  attachment. 
Blitthdt  fort  of  reafon  which  banifttestheaffeftioms  is  inca- 
t>ablS"of'lil]ingtlieit  plhce.  Thefe  public- affei5Hons,  com- 
bined with  manners,  are  required  fometimes  as  fnpplements-, 
fometimes  as  cort-eftives,  always  as  aids'  to  law.  The  pre- 
cept given  by  a  wife  man,  as  well  as  a  great  critic,  for  the . 
Conftrudtion  of  poemsj'is  equally  true  as  to  ftates.  Nonfatis 
eji  pukbra  effepoematd,  dtHcitt futiK.  There  ought  to  be  a 
fyftem  of  manners  ■  in  every  nation  which  a  well-formed 
mmd  would  be  difpofed  to  relifh.  To  make  iis  love  our 
countfy,  Our  country  ought  to  be  lovely^ 

But  powerj  of  fonie  kind  or  bther,  will  furvive  the  Ihock 
in  whSch  manners  arid  opinions  perifti ;  and  it'  will  find 
"other  and  worfe"  means  for  its  fuppbrt.  The  ufurpation 
which,  in  order  to  fnbvert  antieiit  inftitutions,  has  deftroyed 
antient  principles,  will  hold  power  by  arts  fimilar  to  thofe 
by  which  it  has  acqiiirtd  it. '  When  the  old' feudal  and  chi- 
v^rous  ■  fpirit  of /ea///,  which,  by  freeing  kings  from 'fear, 
freed  both'kings  arid  ftihjefts  from  the  precautions  of  ty- 
rannyi'lhall  he'extindt  in  the  minds  of  men,  plots  and  aflaf- 
fmationswillbe  anticipated  by  preventive  murder  and  pre- 

■  ventrve  confifcation,  arid  that  lorig  roll  of  grim  and  bloody 
Ihaxims,  which  form  the  political  code  of  all  powef,  not 

■'Handing  on  its  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of  thofe  who 
are  to  'pbey  it;  Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy  when 
fubjeils  are  rebels  from  principle. 

'  ■    When -aritient  opinions  and' rules  of  life  are  taken  away, 
VoL.'lir.  ,  •      '   -.   •      ■  Q  .     1        ,  the 
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the  lofs  cannot  poffibly  be  eftimated.  From  that  moment 
we  have  no  compafs  to  govern  us ;  nor  can  we  know  dif- 
tiniftly  to  what  port  we  fteer.  Eiirope  undoubtedly,  taken 
in  a  mafs,  was  in  a  flourilhing  condition  the  day  on  which 
your  revolution  was  compleated.  How  much  of  that  prof- 
perous  ftate  was  owing  to  the  fpirit  of  our  old  manners  and 
opinions  is  not  eafy  to  fay ;  but  as  fuch  caufes  cannot  be  in- 
dif{erent  in  their  operation,  we  muft  prefume,  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  operation  was  beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  conlider  things  in  the  ftate  in  which 
we  find  them,  without  fufficiently  adverting  to  the  caufes 
by  which  they  have  been  produced,  and  poffibly  may  be 
upheld.    Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  our  manners, 
our  civilization,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are  con*- 
ne£ted  with  manners,  and  with  civilization,  have,  in  this 
European  world  of  ours,  depended  for  ages  upoa  two  prin<- 
ciples;    and  were  indeed  the  refult  of  both  combined}  I 
mean  the  fpirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  fpirit  of^religion. 
The  noWlity  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profeflion,  the" 
other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in  exiftence,  even  in  the 
midft  of  arms   and  confulions,    and  whilft  governments 
were  rather  in  their  caufes  than  formed.    Learning  paid 
back  what  it  received  to  nobility  and  to  priefthood;   and 
paid  it  with  ufury,  by  enlarging  their  ideas,  and  by  fumiih- 
ing  their  minds.    Happy  if  they  had  all  continued  to-  know 
their  indiflbluble  union,  and  their  proper  place!  Happy  if 
learning,  not  debauched  by  ambition,  had  been  iatisfied  to 
continue  the  inftruftor,  and  not  afpired  to  be  the  mafter !: 
Along  with  its  natural  protestors  and  guardians,  learning, 
will  be  call  into  the  mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs 
of  a  fwiniih  multitude. 

If,  as  I  fufpe(£t,  modem  letters  owe  more  than  tfaey  are^ 
always  willing  to  own  to  antient  manners,  So  do  other  in-  - 

terej[te> 
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terefts  which  we  value  full  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 
Even  commerce,  and  trade,  and  manufafture,  the  gods  of 
our  oeconomical  politicians,  are  themfelves  perhaps  but  crea- 
tures ;  are  themfelves  but  efieifls,  which,  as  firft  caufes,  we 
<jioofe  to  worfliip.  They  certainly  grew  under  the  fame 
fliade  in  which  learning  flourilhed.  They  too  may  decay 
with  their  natural  proteiting  principles.  With  you,  for 
the  prefent  at  leaft,  they  all  threaten  to  difappear  toge- 
ther. Where  trade  and  manufaAures  are  wanting  to  a 
people,  and  the  fpirit  of  nobility  and  religion  remains,  fen- 
timent  fuppUes,  and  not  always  ill  fupplies  their  place ;  but 
if  commerce  and  the  arts  Ihould  be  loft  in  an  experiment  to 
try  how  well  a  ftate  may  ftand  without  thefe  old  ftinda- 
mental  principles,  what  fort  of  a  thing  muft  be  a  nation  of 
grofs,  ftupid,  ferocious,  and  at  the  iame  time,  poor  and  for- 
did barbarians,  deftitute  of  religion,  honour,  or  manly  pride, 
polfeffing  nothing  at  prefent,  and  hoping  for  nothing  here- 
after ? 

I  wifli  you  may  not  be  going  faft,  and  by  the  Ihotteft  cut, 

to  that  horrible  and  dilguftful  fituation.     Already  there 

appears  a  poverty  of  conception,  a  coarfenefs  and  vulgarity 

in  all]  the  proceedings  of  the  aflembly  and  of  all  their  iii- 

ftruitors.    Their  liberty  is  not  liberal.     Their  fcience  is 

prefumptuous  ignorance.    Their  humanity  is  favage  and 

brutal. 

,  It  is  not  clear,  whether  in  England  we  learned  thole  grand 

and  decorous  principles,  and  manners,  of  which  coniiderable 

traces  yet  remain,  from  you,  or  whether  you  took  them 

i  from  us.    But  to  you,  I  think,  we  trace  them  beft.     You 

I  feem  to  me  to  he—gentis  incunaiula  mjlra.    France  has 

I  always  more  or  lefs  influenced  manners  in  England;  and 

when  your  fount^n  is  choaked  up  and  polluted,  the  ftream 

will  not  run  long,  or  not  run  clear  with  us,  or  perhaps  with 

Q  2  any 
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any  nation.  This'  gives  all  Europe,  in.my  opinion,  but  top 
•clofe  and  connetSled  ji  concern  in  what  .is  done  in  France. 
Excnfe'mc,  therefore,  if. I  have,  dwelt  too.  long  on  the  atro- 
cious fpedt.acle  of  the  fixth  qfOftober  1789,,  or  have  given 
^oo,  much  fcope  to  the  refleiStions  which  h^ve,  ar^len  in  my 
mind  ,on  occafion  of  ;the  moit  important  x>f  all  revo^ittions^ 
\vhichJnay  be  dated /rpm  that;  day,  I  mean  a  revolution  iji 
fentiments,  mapners,  .and  -moral  ojpinions.  As  things  no^v 
Hand,  with. every  thing,  refp^ytable  deftroyed  withotjt  us^ 
and  an  attempt  to  deftroy  within  us  every  principle  of  re* 
fp«£l,  one  is.almoit  fo.rced  to  apologize  for  harbouring  the 

coromonfeel^ngs  of  men-.  ,,,  ,  ■ ., .,  .   ,. , 

Why  do  I  f«el  fo  differently  ffom  the  Reverend  Dr^  price, 
and  thofe  of,  his  lay^flpck,.vvho  will  choofe  to.^ adopt  the^len- 
timeot»of,hls..difcourfe.'-7,For  thisplaii^  rea'fon— becapfe  it 
jj  natftrs^  I  .fliQuld.; ,  bec,3).ife  we,  .are  fo  inade  as  to  be  affeited 
at  fuch  fpeilacles  with  melancholy  fentiments  upon  the  un- 
Aable  i:QAdition  of  [tpQrtal.prpiperity,  and  the  tremendous 
•  .uhcfrtsinty  ,of  human  gr? «itnefs ;  becaufe  in  thofe_  natur^ 
feelings,. we. lear(i  great^leflb,n5;.becaui^  in  .evetits  like.thefe 
Sur  paffions-  inftruft  cmi:  reafoiji  becaufe  when,  kings  are 
hud'd  -ftonii  their  tljron,es  ty  the  Supreme .  Director  of  thji 
great  drama,  and.  becoive  the  objefts  of  infidt  to  thebaic, 
and  of  pity  to  the  good,  we  behold  fuch  difafterS|iti  the 
moral,  as  we.fhoxjLJ  b,eJ)ol4f  .PiV^cle  iii  the  phyfical  order 
of  things..  ,VVe  are, alarmed. intp.refledtion;,  oiir. minds  (as 
.it  has  long,  iince  been  ,obfervecO  are  purified  by  terror  and 
pity ;  our  w,eak  unthinking .  p^de  is ,  liunjblei^,  under  tjie 
difpenfations  .of  a  myfteri,ous.^il^Q.m. — Som^  t.^'^P  might  be 
drawn  from  me,  if  (uch.a  fpe.i3.aqle  were  exhibited  on  the 
fiage..  I,lhouldbe  trwly  .^atped. of  findiiig  ^n  myfelf  that 
fijperficial,  theatric  feijie  of,  painted  diftrefs,,  whilft  I  could 
exult  over  it  in  real  life.    With  fuch  a  perverted  mind,  I 

could 
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cbuW  tiever  ve'rtture  to  ffiew  iiiy  face  at  i  tragedy;  P6o|>le 
would  tHinV  the  tears  tHat  Garrick  fdrmeflj,  df  fhat  SUMons 
not  long  flnce,  hive  eitdrted  frdtti  mej  ^eti  thi  teahs  ot 
liyt)ocri(y ;  I  ffidnld  know  thetti  td  be  thg  tears  df  folly. 

Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  bettfer  fchodl  df  rfldral  feritihient's 
fhan  chiirches,  where  the  feeliri?,s  of  humdtiitjf  are  fhtls 
outraged.  !*oets,  who  have  td  deil  with  an  audience  not 
yei  ^raduited  in  the  fchool  df  the  rights  df  then-,  and  whd 
hiuft  a^ply  tliemfelv'es  td  ttie  niofal  tdnftitutioh  oFttie  heart, 
would  not  darfe  tb  pl-odnce  fuch  a  triiimph  as  a  liiattei:  ©F 
exultation.  There,  Where  nien  folibW  their  ntitui-al  irtr- 
pul(&,  they  would  hot  bear  th'e  bdidiis  teaxims  'oF  a  Wachi- 
avelian  jwlicy,  whether  applied  to  Hit  attiinrtYent  of  iiio- 
harchicaj  or  democratic  tyranny.  They  would  rejedt  theiii 
on  tlie  mdderrt,  as  "they  once  did'drithe  antient  ftage,  where 
fhiey  could  not  bear-  eVeh  the  hy'ilidthellical  propolition  df 
"filch  wickednefs  in  the  motit'h  of  k  perfonatfed .  tyrant, 
though  ftiitable  to  the  charaSer  he  fiiftained.  No  theatric 
audience  in  Athens  wduld  bear  what  "h as  been  bdrne,  in  the 
tnidft  of  the'real  tragedy  of  ithisti-ramph'al  day  i  a  principal 
aitiir  weigliing,  as  it  Were  in'toles  hiing  in  a  (hop  of  hor- 
rors,— fo  'much  aijiual  cfirft'e  ^g^nlt  "fo  mtich  contingent 
"advantage, — and  after  puttlrtg  in  aild  out  ivSights,  declaring 
teat  the  btfahce  was'on  fh'e'fitie  of 'the  idvantagfes.  They 
would  riot  bear  to  fee  the  c'rirties  of  hew  deWocracy  poftad 
as  in  a'ledger  againit  the  crimes  of  did  def^iotifm,  and'the 
bobt-kiepers  of  polities' fintfmg  democracy  ftill  in  debt,  bbt 
1iy  no  means  unable 'or  xViVwiili'n'g  to  pay  the  balance.  In- 
the'tfie;atre,  t&Tfiiit  ihtuitive  glahce,  S^ithbrit  any  elaborate 
jprdcefs  of  reafonirigj'wcjvild  flidw,  that' this  methVid  ofpoli-- 
tical '  computation,  woutd  juffify  '  ivery  extent  of  Crime. 
.  'rhey 'would 'fefe,  that  on 'the&'prihclples,  even  where  the 
*efy"w'orft  aia!s"w«£e!h6r)perj3etrated,'it  Was  owing  rather  to 
9  the 
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the  fortune  of  the  confpiratore  than  to  their  parlimony  ia 
the  expenditure  of  treachery  and  blood.  They  would  foon 
fee)  that  criminal  means  once  tolerated  are  foon  preferred. 
They  prefent  a  Ihorter  cut  to  the  objeft  than  through  the 
highway  of  the  moral  virtues.  Juftifying  perfidy  and 
murder  for  puWic  benefit,  public  benefit  would  foon  be- 
come the  pretext,  and  perfidy  and  murder  the  end ;  until 
rapacity,  malice,  revenge,  and  fear  more  dreadful  than  re- 
venge, could  iatiate  their  infatiable  appetites.  Such  muft  be 
the  confequences  of  lofing  in  the  fplendour  of  thefe  triumphs  ^ 
of  the  rights  of  men,  all  natural  fenfe  of  wrong  and  right.        \ 

But  the  Reverend  Paiior  exults  in  this  "  leading  in  tri- 
"  umph,"  becaufe  truly  Louis  XVlth  was  "  an  arbitrary 
"  monarch ;"  that  is,  in  other  words,  neither  more  nor  leis, 
than  becaufe  he  was  Louis  the  XVIth,  and  becaufe  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  king  of  France,  with  the  prero- 
gatives of  which,  a  long  line  of  anceftors,  and  a  long  acqui- 
efcence  of  the  people,  without  any  acSl  of  his,  had  put  him 
in  pofiefiian,  A  misfortune  it  has  indeed  turned  out  to 
him,  that  he  was  bom  king  of  France.  But  misfortune  is 
not  crime,  nor  is  indifcretion  always  the  greateft  guilt.  I 
Ihall  never  think  that  a  prince,  the  a<5ts  of  whofe  whole 
reign  were  a  fcries  of  conceffions  to  his  fubjefls,  who  was 
willing  to  relax  his  authority,  to  remit  his  prerogatives,  to 
call  his  people  to  a  Ihare  of  freedom,  not  known,  perhaps 
not  defired  by  their  anceftors;  fuch  a  prince,  though  he 
Ihould  be  fubjedt  to  the  common  frailties  attached  to  men 
and  to  princes,  though  he  Ihould  have  once  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  provide  force  againft  the  defperate  defigns  mani- 
feftly  carrying  on  ag^nft  his  perfon,  and  the  remnants  of 
his  authority ;  though  all  this  Ihould  be  taken  into  confider- 
ation,  I  fhall  be  led  with  great  difficulty  to  think  he  deferves 
thecruplandinfultingtriumphof  Paris,  and  of  Dr.  Price.  1 

tremble 
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tremble  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  from  fuch  an  example  ta 
kings.  I  tremble  for  the  caufe  of  humanity,  in  (hconpuniih-  ' 
ed  outrages  of  the  moft  widced  of  mankind.  But  there  are 
fome  people  of  that  low  and  degenerate  falhion  of  mindi 
that  they  look  up  with  a  fort  of  complacent  awe  and  admi- 
ration to  kings,  who  know  to  keep  fem  in  their  feat,  to  hold 
a  &si&  hand  over  their  fnbje£ts,  to  affert  their  preroga- 
tire,  and  by  the  awakened  vigilance  of  a  fevere  defpotifai,  to 
guanl  againft  the  very  firfl  approaches  of  freedom.  Againft 
fuch  as  thefe  they  never  elevate  their  voice,  Deferters  from 
principle,  lifted  wkh  fortune,  they  never  fee  any  good  in 
fuflering  virtue,  nor  any  crime  in  profperous  ufurpation. 

If  it  could  have  been  made  dear  to  me,  that  the  king  and 
queen  of  France  (thofe  I  mean  who  were  fuch  before  the 
•rium}di)  were  inexorable  and  cruel  tyrants,  that  they  had 
formed  a  deliberate  fcheme  for  maflacring  the  national 
aflemUy  (I  think  I  have  feen  fomething  Bke  the  latter  infi- 
nnated  in  certain  publications)  I  Ihoukl  think  their  captivity 
juft.  If  this  be  true,  much  more  ought  to  have  been  done, 
%ut  done,  in  my  opinion,  in  another  manner.  The  punilh- 
ment  of  real  tyrants  is  a  noble  and  awful  a£b  of  juftice ;  and 
it  has  with  truth  been  faid  to  be  confolatory  to  the  human 
mind.  But  if  I  were  to  puniih  a  wicked  king,  I  fliould 
regard  the  dignity  in  avenging  the  crime.  Juilice  is-  grave 
and  decorous,  and  in  its  puniihments  rather  feems  to  fubmit 
to  a  neceffity,  than  to  make  a  choice.  Had  Nero,  or  Agrip- 
pina,  or  Louis  the  Eleventh,  or  Charles  the  Ninth,  been  the 
fobjed ;.  if  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Patkul,  or  his  predeeellbr  Chriftina,  after  the  murder 
of  Monaldefchi,  had  fallen  into  your  hands,  Sir,  or  into  mine, 
I  am  fure  our  conduft  would  have  been  different. 

If  the  French  king,  or  king  of  the  French,  (or  by  what- 
ever name,  he  is  knowainthe  new  vocabulary  of  your  con- 
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ftimtion)  has  in  his  own  peribn,  and. that  of  hts  queen, 
really  deferved  thefe  unavowed  .but  unavenged  murderom 
attempts,  and  thofe  fubfcquent. indignities  (more  cruel  than 
murder,  fuch  a  peribn  would  ill  deferre  even  that  fub- 
ordinate  executory  truft,  which  I  underftand  is  to  be  placed 
in  him  ;  nor  is  he  fit  to.  be  called  chief  in  a  nation  which'  he 
has  outraged  and  opprefled.  A  worfe  choice  for  fuch  an 
office  in  a  new  commonwealth,  than  that  of  a  depofed 
-tyrant,  could-  not  poffibly  be  made.  But  to  degrade  ahd  in- 
fult  a-  man  as  the  worft  of  criminals,  and  afterwards  to  truft 
-him  in  yovir  higheft  cpncei;ns,  as  a  faithful,  honeft,  and 
zealous  "fervant,  is  not  cpnfiftent  in  reafoning,  nor  prudent 
in  policy,  rior  fafe  in  pradlice.  Thofe  who  could  make  fuch 
an  apj5ointment  muft  be  guilty-  of  a  more  flagrant'breach'pf 
truft  than  any  they  have  yet  committed  againft  the  people. 
As  this  is  the  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  pdliticians 
could  have  a6ted  ipconfiftently,  I  conclude  tliat^here  is'no 
fort  of  ground  for  .thefe  horrid  inCnuations.  1  thinlc  no 
:  better  of  all  the  other  calumnies. 

In  England,  we  give  no  credit  .to  them.  ,We  are  generous 
enemies ;  we  are  faithful  allies.  .  We  fpurn  froni  us  with 
difguft  and  indignation  the  flanders  of  thofe  who. bring  its 
their  anecdotes  with  the  atteftadon  of  the. flower-de-luce 
on  their  Ihonlder.  .  We  have  Lord.  George  Gordon  faft  in 
Newgate;  and  neither  his  being,  a  public  profelyte  to  Ju- 
daifm,  nor  his  having,  in  his  zeal,  againft  Catholick.priefts 
and  all  fort  of  ecclefiaftics,  raifed  a  mob  (excnfe  the  term, 
it  is  ftill  in  ufe  here)  which  pulled  down  all  our  prifons,  have 
preferved  tp  him  a  liberty,  of  whichihe  did  not  render  him- 
felf  worthy  by  a  virtuous  ufe  of  it.  .We  have  rebuilt  New- 
gate, and  tenanted  the  manlion.  We  have  prifons. almoft  as  ' 
ftrong  as  the  Baftile,.  for  thofe  who  dare  to  libel  the  qiieens 
of  France.    In  this  fpiritual. retreat,  let  the.  noble: libeller 
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remain.  Let  him  there  meditate  on  his  Thalmud,  until  he 
learas  a  condudl  more  becoming  his  birth  and  parts,  and  not 
fo  dilgraceful  to  the  antient  religion  to  which  he  has  be-  . 
come  a  profelyte ;  or  until  fome  perfons  from  your  fide  of 
the  water,  to  pleafe  your  new  Hebrew  brethren,  ftiall  ranfom 
him.  He  may  then  be  enabled  to  purchafe,  with  the  old 
hoards  of  the  fynagogue,  and  a  very  fmall  poundage,  on  the 
long  compound  intereft  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  filver  (Dr. 
Price  has  iliewn  us  what  miracjes  compound  intereft  will 
perform  in  1790  years)  the  lands  which  are  lately  difcovered 
to  have  been  ufurped  by  the  Gallican  church.  Send  us  your 
popilh  Archbilhop  of  Paris,  and  we  will  fcnd  you  our  pro- 
teftant  Rabbin.  We  (hall  treat  the  perfon  you  fend  us  in  ex- 
change like  a  gentleman  and  an  honeft  man,  as  he  is ;  but 
pray  let  him  bring  with  him  the  fund  of  his  hofpitality, 
bounty,  and  charity;  and,  depend  upon  it,  we  ihall  never  con- 
fifcate  a  Ihilling  of  that  honourable  and  pious  fund,  nor  think 
of  enriching  the  treafury  with  the  fpoils  of  the  poor-box. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  the  honour  of 
our  nation  to  be  fomewhat  concerned  in  the  difdaimer  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  fociety  of  the  Old  Jewry  and  the 
London  Tavern.  I  have  no  man!s  proxy.  1  fpeak  only 
from  myfelf ;  when  I  difclaim,  as  1  do  with  all  poffible  ear- 
neftnefs,  all  communion  with  the  aftors  in  that  triumph,  or 
with  the  admirers  of  it.  When  I  aflert  any  thing  elfe,  as 
concerning  the  people  of  England,  I  fpeak  from  obfervation 
not  from  authority  ;  but  I  fpeak  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  a  pretty  extenfive  and  mixed  comniunication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  of  all  defcriptions  and  ranks, 
and  after  a  courfe  of  attentive  obfervation,  began  early  in 
life,  and  continued  for  near  forty  years.  I  have  often 
been  aftonilhed,  conlidering  that  we  are  divided  from  you 
but  by  a  {lender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  that 
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the  mutual  intercourfc  between  the  two  countries  has  lately 
been  very  great,  to  find  how  iittle  you  feem  to  know  of  us. 
I  fufpedt  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judgment  of 
this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  very  erro' 
neoufly,  if  they  do  at  ail,  reprefent  the  opinions  and  difpo^ 
fitions  generally  prevalent  in  England,  The  vanity,  reftleff-- 
nefs,  petulance,  and  fpirit  of  intrigue  of  fcveral  petty  cabals,, 
who  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  qonfequence  in  buftle 
and  noife,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,- 
makes  you  imagine  that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their 
abibties  is  a  mark  of  general  acquiefcence  in  their  opinions^- 
Nofuch  thing,  laffureyou.  Becaufe  half  a  dozen  grajhop- 
pers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  Importunate 
chink,  whilft  thoufands  ef  great  cattle,  repofed  beneath  the 
fliadow  of  the  Britiih  oak,,  chew  the  cud  and  are  filent,  pray 
do  not  ima^ne,  that  thofe  who  make  the  noife  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  field;  that  of  courfe,  they  ^re  many  in 
number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little^ 
ilirivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublefome 
infefls  of  the  houY. 

I  almoft  ventiu-e  to  afBrro,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
amongft  us  participates  in  the  "triumph"  of  the  revolution 
fecit  ty.  If  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  their  children, 
were  to  fall  into  our  hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  the  moft 
acrimonious  of  all  hoftilitjes  (I  deprecate  fuch  an  event,  I 
deprecate  fuch  .hoftility)  they  would  be  treated  with  another 
fort  of  triumphal  entry  into  London.  We  formerly  have 
had  a  king  of  France  in  that  fituation  ;  you  have  read,  how 
he  was  treated  by  the  vicftor  in  the  field  ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner he  was  afterwards  received  in  England.  Four  hundred 
years  have  gone  over  us ;  but  I  believe  we  are  not  materially 
change<l  fince  that  period.  Thanks  to  our  fuUen  refinance 
to  innovation,  thanks  to  the  cold  lluggilhnefs  of  our  national 
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charaifter,  we  ftill  bear  the  ftamp  of  our  forefathers.  We 
have  not  (as  I  conceive)  loft  the  generofity  and  dignity  of 
thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century;  nor  as  yet  have  we 
fubtilized  ourfelves  into  favages.  We  are  not  the  converts 
of  Roufleau ;  we  are  not  the  difciples  of  Vohaife ;  Helvetiu's 
has  made  no  progrefs  amongft  us.  Atheifts  are  not  our 
preachers ;  madmen  are  not  our  lawgivers.  We  kno^v  that 
.  we  have  made  no  difcoveries  ;  and  we  think  'that  no  dilco»- 
veries  are  to  be  made,  in  morality;  nor  many  in  the  great 
principles  of  government,  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which 
were  underftood  long  before  we  were  born,  altogether  as 
well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its  mould 
upon  our  preliimption,  and  the  filent  tomb  Ihall  have  impofed 
its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity.  In  England  we  have  not  yet 
been  completely  embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  ftill 
feel  within  us,  and  we  cheriih  and  cultivate,  thofe  inbred 
fentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guardians,  the  a<Jtive 
monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true  fupporters  of  all  libera 
and  manly  morals.  We  have  not  been  drawn  and  truffed, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like  fluffed  birds  in  a  mu- 
feum,  with  chaff'  and  rags,  and  paltry  blurred  (hreds  of  paper 
about  the  rights  of  man.  We  preferve  the  whole  of  our  feel- 
ings ftill  native  and  entire,  imfophifticated  by  pedantry  and 
infidelity.  We  have  real  hearts  of  fleih  and  blood  beating  in 
our  bofoms.  We  fear  God ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings ; 
with  affeilion  to  parliaments;  with  duty  to  magiftrates;  with 
reverence  to  priefts  ;  and  with  refpedl  to  nobility  *.    Why  I 

•  The  £ngli{h  are,  I  conceive,  mifreprefented  in  a  Letter  publifbed  in  one  of  tlie  pajjers, 
by  a  gentleman  thougitt  to  be  a  diflcnting  miniftor. — Wlien  writing  to  Dr.  Price,  of  the 
(pirit  wlikh  pret^ils  at  Paris,  lie  fays,  "  The  fpirit  of  the  people  in  tliis  place  has  aboliOieil 
*  all  the  proud  ili/linnlens  which  t)ie  ltin£  and  itabla  had  ufurped  in  their  minds ;  whether 
«  they  talk  of  (Atf  iin^,  the  mblc,  ar  the  prltji^  their  whole  language  is  that  of  the  moft  oi- 
«  llghtftteti  atid  hberal  amngjl  the  Englijh."  If  this  gentleman  Means  to  Confine  the  terms 
itinihteitti  and  Hherd  to  one  fet  of  men  in  England,  it  may  i)C  true.     It  is  not  generally  fo. 
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Because  when  fuch  ideas  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is 
natural  to  be  fo  affected  ;  becaufe'all  other  feelings  are  falfe 
and  fpurious,  and  tend  to  corrupt  our  mindSf  to  vitiate  our 
primary  morals,  to  render  us  unfit  for  rational  liberty ;  and 
by  teaching  us  a  fervile,  licentious,  and  abandoned  infolence, 
to  be  our  low  fport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfectly 
fit  for,  and  juftly  deferving  of  flavery,  through  the  who^ 
courfe  of  our  lives. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold 
enough  to  confefs,  that  we  are  generally  men  of  untaught 
feelings ;  that  inftead  of  cafting  away  all  our  old  prejudices, 
we  cherilh  them  to  a  very  confiderable  degree,  and,  to  take 
more  Ihame  to  oiirfelves,  we  cherlih  them  becaufe  they  are 
prejudices ;  and  the  longer  they  have  lafted,  and  the  more 
generally  they  have  prevailed,  the  more  we  cherifl:i  them. 
We  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own 
private  ftock  of  reafon ;  becaufe  we  fafpe£t  that  this  ftock  in 
each  man  is  fmall,  and  that  the  individuals  would  do  better 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  general  bank  and  capital  of  na- 
tions, and  of  ages.  Many  of  our  men  of  fpeculation,  inftead 
of  exploding  generalprejudices,  employ  their  fagacity  to  dif- 
cover  the  latent  wifdonr  which  prevails  in  them.^  If  they 
find  what  they  feek,  and  they  feldom  fail,  they  think  it  more^ 
wife  to  continue  the  prejudice,  with  the  reafon  involved,  than 
to  caft  away  the  coat  of  prejudice,  and  to  leave  nothing  but 
the  naked  reafon;  becaufe  prejudice,  with  its  reafon,.  has  a 
motive  to  give  ddfeion  to  that  reafon,  and  an  affetAion  which 
will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of  ready  application 
in  the  emergency;  it  previoufly  engages  the  mind  in  a  fteady 
courfe  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man  he- 
fitating  in  the  moment  of  decifion,  fceptical,  puzzled,  and 
unrefolved.     Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit;  and 
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not  a  feries  of  unconnei^ed  a6ts.    Through  juft  prejudice, 
his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Your' literary  men,  and  your  politicians,  and  fo  do  the 
whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among  us,  efientially  differ  in 
thefe  points.  They  have  no  refpeft  for  the  wifdom  of  others; 
but  they  pay  it  off  by  a  very  full  meafure  of  confidence  in 
their  own.  With  them  it  is  a  fufficient  motive  to  deftroy  an 
old  fcheme  of  things,  becaufe  it  is  an  old  one.  As  to  the 
new,  they  are  in  no  fort  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  a  building  run  up  in  hafte ;  becaufe  duration  is  no  objeil 
to  thofe  who  think,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  before 
their  time,  and  who  place  all  their  hopes  in  difcovery.  They 
conceive,  very  fyftematically,  that  all  things  which  give  per- 
petuity are  mifchievous,  and  therefore  they  are  at  inexpiable 
war  with  all  eftablilbments.  They  think  that  government 
may  vary  like  modes  of  drefs,  and  with  as  little  ill  effetit. 
That  there  needs  no  principle  of  attachment,  except  a  fenfe 
of  prefent  conveniency,  to  any  conflitution  of  the  ftate. 
They  always  fpcak  as  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
Angular  fpecies  of  compadl  between  them  and  their  magi-  - 
flrates,  which  binds  the  magiftrate,  but  which  has  nothing 
reciprocal  in  it,  but  that  the  majefty  of  the  people  has  a  right 
to  diiTolve  it  without  any  reafon,  but  its  will.  Their  attachr 
,  ment  to  their  country  itfelf,  is  only  fo  far  as  it  agrees  with 
fome  of  their  fleeting  projefts ;  it  begins  and  ends  with 
that  fcheme  of  polity  which  falls  in  with  their  momentary 
.opinion. 

Thefe  doilrines,  or  rather  feitliments,  leem  prevalent  with 
your  new  ftatefmen.  But  they  are  wholly  different  from  thofe 
on  which  we  have  always  afied  in  this  country. 

I  hear  it  is  foraetimes  given  out  in  France,  that  what  is 
doing  among.you  is  after  the  example  of  England.  1  beg 
leave  to  affirm,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  done  with  you  has 
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originated  from  the  praflice  or  the  prevalent  opinions  of  this 
people,  either  in  the  adt  or  in  the  fpirit  of  the  proceeding. 
Let  me  add,  that  we  are  as  unwilling  to  learn  thefe  leiTons 
from  France,  as  we  are  fure  that  we  never  taught  them  to 
that  nation.  The  cabals  here  who  take  a  fort  of  (hare  in 
your  tranfaftions  as  yet  confift  but  of  an  handful  of  people. 
If  unfortunately  by  their  intrigues,  their  fermons,  their  pub- 
lications, and  by  a  confidence  derived  from  an  expeiled 
union  with  the  counfels  and  forces  of  the  French  nation,  they 
flioxild  draw  confiderable  numbers  into  their  fadlion,  and  in 
confequence  fliould  fcrioufly  attempt  any  thing  here  in  imi- 
tation of  what  has  been  done  with  you,  the  event,  I  dare 
venture  to  prophefy,  will  be,  that,  with  fome  trouble  to  their 
country,  they  will  foon  accomplilh  their  own  deftruftion. 
This  people  refufed  to  change  their  law  in  remote  ages,  from 
refpeft  to  the  infallibility  of  popes ;  and  they  will  not  now 
alter  it  from  a  pious  implicit  faith  in  the  dogmatifm  of  phi- 
lofophers;  though  the  former  was  arme<l  with  the  anathema 
and  crufade,  and  though  the  latter  fhould  adk  with  the  libel 
and  the  lamp-iron. 

Formerly  your  afiairs  were  your  own  concern  only.  We 
felt  for  them  as  men ;  but  we  kept  aloof  from  them,  becaufe 
we  were  not  citizens  of  France.  But  when  we  fee  the  model 
ield  up  to  ourfelves,  we  muft  fcel  as  Engliflimen,  and  feel- 
ing, we  muil  provide  as  Engliflimen.  Your  affairs,  in  fpite 
of  us,  are  made  a  part  of  our  intereft ;  fo  far  at  lead  as  to 
ikeep  at  a  diftance  yoiu-  panacea,  or  your  plague.  If  it  be  a 
panacea,  we  do  not  want  it.  We  know  the  confequences 
of  unneceflary  phyfic.  If  it  be  a  plague ;  it  is  fuch  a  plague, 
■that  the  precautions  of  the  moft  fevere  quarantine  ought  to 
■be  eftabliftied  againft  it. 

I  hear  on  all  hands  that  a  cabal,  calling  itfelf  philofophic, 

jeceiyes  the  glory  of  many  of  the  late  proceedings ;  and  that 
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their  opinions  andfyftems  are  the  true  actuating  fpiric  of  the 
whole  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  no  party  in  England, 
literary  or  political,  at  any  time,  known  by  fuch  a  delcrip- 
tion.  It  is  not  with  you  compofed  of  thofe  men,  is  it  ?  whom 
the  vulgar,  in  their  blunt  homely  ftyle,  commonly  call 
AtJieiils  and  Infidels  1  If  it  be,  I  admit  that  we  too  have  had 
writers  of  that  defcription,  who  made  fome  noife  in  their 
day.  At  prefent  they  repofe  in  lading  oblivion.  Who,  born 
within  the  laft  forty  years,  has  read  one  word  of  Collins,  and 
Toland,  and  Tindal,  and  Chubb,  and  Morgan,  and  that 
whole  race  who  called  themfelves  Freethinkers  ?  Who  now 
reads  Bolingbroke  ?  Who  ever  read  him -through  J  Alk  the 
bookfellers  of  London  what  is  become  of  all  thefe  lights  of 
the  world.  In  as  few  years  their  few  fucceffors  will  go  to 
the  family  vault  of  "  all  the  Capulets."  But  whatever  they 
were,  or  are,  with  us,  they  were  and  are  wholly  imconne^ed 
individuals.  With  us  they  kept  the  common  nature  of  their 
kind,  and  were  not  gregariousi  They  never  a£ted  in  corps, 
nor  were  known  as  a  fa&ion  in  the  ftate,  nor  prefumed  to 
influence,  in  that  name  or  chafadler,  or  for  the  purpofes  of ' 
faeh  a  fadUon,  on  any  of  our  public  concerns.  Whether 
they  ought  fo  to  exift,  and  fo  be  permitted  to  ait;  is  another 
qucAion.  As  fuch  cabals  have  not  exifted  in  England,  fo 
neither  has  the  fpirit  of  them  had  any  influence  in  eftablilh- 
ing  the  original  frame  of  our  conflitution,  or  in  any-one  of- 
the  feveral  reparations  and  improvements  it  has  undergone. 
The  whole  has  been  done  under  the  aufpices,  and  is  con-' 
firmed  by  the  fanftions  of  religion  and  piety.  The  whole 
has  emanated  from  the  fimplicity  of  our.  national  CharaiSer, 
and  from  a  fort  of  native  plainnefs  and  direftnefs  of  under- 
ftanding,  which  for  a  long  time  charaifterized  thofe  men 
who  have  fucceflively  obtained  authority  amongll  us.    This 
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difpofition  ftill  remains,  at  leafl:  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that  reli- 
gion is  the  bafis  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  foiirce  of  all  good 
and  of  all  comfort  *.  In  England  we  are  fo  convinced  of 
this,  that  there  is  no  ruft  of  fuperftiiion,  with  which  the 
accumulated  abfurdity  of  the  human  mind  might  have 
crufted  it  -over  in  the,  courfe  of  ages,  that  ninety-nine  in  an 
hundred  *>f  the  people  of  England  would  not  prefer  to  im- 
piety. We  Ihall  never  be  fuch  fools  as  to  call  in  an  enemy 
to  the  fubftance  of  any  fyftem  to  remove  its  corruptions,  to 
fupply  its  defe£ts,  or  to  perfetS  its  conftruition.  If  our  re- 
ligious tenets  fliould  ever  want  a  further  elucidation,  we 
fliall  not  call  on  atheifm  to  explain  them.  We  (hall  not  light 
up  our  temple  from  that  unhallowed  fire.  It  will  be  illumi- 
Bated  with  other  lights.  It  will  be  perfumed  with  other  in- 
cenfe,  than  the  infectious  ftuff  which  is  imported  by  the 
finugglers  of  adulterated  metaphyfics.  If  our  ecdefiaftical 
eftablilhment  Ihould  want  a  revifion,  it  is  not  avarice  or  ra- 
pacity, public  or  private,  that  we  Ihall  employ  for  the  audit, 
•or  receipt,  or  application  of  its  confecrated  revenue. — Vio- 
lently condemning  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Amnenian, 
nor,  fmce  heats  arf  fubfided,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  religion, 
we  prefer  the  Proteftant ;  not  becaufe  we  think  it  has  lefs 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  it,  but  becaufe,  in  our  judgment, 
it  has  more.  We  are  proteftants,  not  from  indifference  but 
firom  zeal. 

•  Sit  igitur  hoc  ab  initio  perfuafum  civibus,  dominos  die  omnium  rerum  ac  modera- 
tores,  deoG;  wque,  que  gerantur,  corum  gcri  vi,  didone,  ac  numinej  eofdcmque  optime 
4t  gcnere  bominum  mercri ;  et  qualis  quifque  fit,  quid  agat,  quid  in  fe  admittat,  qua 
tnente,  qua  pietate  colat  rcjigioncs  intueri ;  pionim  ct  impionim  habere  ratioiKm.  His 
«nim  rebus  imbut*  mcntcs  baud  lane  abhorrebunt  ab  utili  ct  a  vera  fcntentia.  Cic.  de 
l^bus,  I.  ^ 

We 
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We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  man  is  by  his 
conititution  a  religious  animal ;  that  atheifm  is  againft,  not 
only  our  reafon  hut  our  inltinfls ;  and  that  it  cannot  prevail 
long.  But  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot,  and  in  a  drunken  de- 
lirium from  the  hot  fpirit  drawn  out  of  the  alembickof  hell, 
which  in  France  is  now  fo  furioufly  boiling,  we  ihould  un- 
cover our  nakednefs  by  throwing  off  that  Chriftian  religion 
which  has  hitherto  been  our  boaft  and  comfort,  and  one 
great  fource  of  civilization  amongft  us,  and  among  many 
other  nations,  we  are  apprehenfive  (being  well  aware  that 
the  mind  will  not  endure  a  void)  that  fome  uncouth,  perni- 
cious, and  degrading  fuperftition,  might  take  place  of  it. 

For  that  reafon,  before  we  take  from  our  eftablilhment  the 
natural  human  means  of  eilimation,  and  give  it  up  to  con- 
tempt, as  you  have  done,  and  in  doing  it  have  incurred  the 
jienalties  you  well  deferve  to  fuffer,  we  delire  that  fome  other 
may  be  prefented  to  us  in  the  place  of  it.  We  fhall  then 
form  our  judgment. 

On  thefe  ideas,  inftead  of  quarrelling  with  eftablifhments, 
as  fome  do,  who  have  made  a  philofophy  and  a  religion  of 
their  hoftility  to  fuch  inllitutions,  we  cleave. clofely  to  them. 
We  are  refolved  to  keep  an  eftablifhed  church,  an  eftabliflied 
monarchy,  an  eftabliflied  ariftocracy,  and  an  eftabliflied  de- 
mocracy, each  in  the  degree  it  exifts,  and  in  no  greater.  I 
fliaU  fhew  you  prefently  how  much'  bf  each  of  thefe  we 
poiTefs. 

.It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not  as  thefe  gentlemen  think 
it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  every  thing  is  to  be  difcuffed, 
as  if  the  conftitution  of  our  country  were  to  be  always  a 
fubjeft  rather  of  altercation  than  enjoyment.  For  this  rea- 
fon, as  well  as  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe 'among  you^  (if 
any  fuch  you  have  among  you)  who  may  wifli  to  profit  of 
examples,  I  venture  to  trouble  you. with  a  few  thoughts 
Vol.  lit.  S  upon 
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upon  each  of  thefe  eftabliftiments.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
unwife  in  antient  Rome,  who,  when  they  wifhed  to  new- 
model  their  laws,  fent  commiffioners  to  examine  the  beft 
conftituted  republics  within  their  reach. 

Firft,  I  beg  leave  to  fpeak  of  our  church  eftablifliment, 
which  is  the  firft  of  our  prejudices,  not  a  prejudice  deftitutfr 
of  reafon,  but  involving  in  it  profound  and  extenlive  wil^ 
dom.  I  fpeak  of  it  firft.  Jt  is  firft,  and  laft,  and  midft  ift 
our  minds.  For,  taking  ground  on  that  religious  fyftem^ 
of  which  we  are  now  in  poffeffion,  we  continue  to  acft  on  the 
early  received,  and  tmiformly  continued  fenfe  of  mankind. 
That  fenfe  not  only,  like  a  Wife  architeift,  hath  built  up  the 
auguft  fabric  of  ftates,  but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to^ 
preferve  the  ftrufture  from  prophanation  and  ruin,  as  ai 
iacred  temple,  purged  from  aE  the  impurities  of  fraud,  and 
violence,  and  injuftice,  and  tyranny,  hath  folemnly  and  for 
ever  confecrated  the  commonwealth,  and  ^  that  officiate  in 
it.  This  confecration  is  made,  that  all  who  adminifter  in 
the  government  of  men,  in  which  they  ftand  in  the  perfon 
of  God  himfelf,  Ihould  have  high  and  worthy  notions  of 
their  funftion  and  deftination ;  that  their  hope  ftiotild  be 
61II  of  immortality ;  that  they  Ihovdd  liot  look  to  the  paltry 
pelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and  tranfient 
praife  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a  foHd,  permanent  exiftence,  in 
the  permanent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a  permanent  fame 
and  glory,  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich  inheritance  to 
the  world. 

,  Such  fnblime  principles  ought  to  be  infufed  into  perfon's 
of  exalted  fituations ;  aiid  religioits  eftabliftiments  provided^ 
that  may  continually  revive  and  enforce  them.  Every  fort 
of  moral,  every  fort  of  civil,  every  fort  of  politic  inftitution, 
aiding  the  rational  and  natural  ties  that  conne(£t  the  human 
miderftanding  and  afKAions  M  the  divine,  are  not  more  than 
-    a  neceflary,, 
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neceflTaryi  in  order  te  build  tip  that  wonderful  ftru^ure, 
Man ;  whofe  prerogative  it  is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  crea- 
ture of  his  own  majdog ;  and  who  when  made  as  he  ought 
to  be  made,  is  dellined  tQ  hold  no  trivial  place  in  the  crea- 
tion. But  whenever  man  is  put  over  men,  as  the  better  na- 
ture ought  ever  to  prefide,  in  that  cafe  more  particularly, 
he  Ihould  as  nearly  as  poQible  be  approximated  to  his  per- 
feiSion. 

The  confecration  of  the  ftate,  by  a  ftate  religious  eilablilh- 
ment,  is  neceiTary  alfo  to  operate  with  an  whdlefome  awe 
upon  free  citizens ;  becaufe,  in  order  to  fecure  their  freedom, 
they  muft  enjoy  fome  determinate  portion  of  power.  To 
them  therefore  a  religion  conneiSled  with  the  ftate,  and  with 
their  duty  towards  it,  becomes  even  more  neceffary  than  in 
flich  focieties,  where  the  people  by  the  terms  of  their  fub- 
jeilion  are  confined  to  private  fentiments,  and  the  manager 
nient  gf  their  own  family  concern^.  All  perlbos  pofifefling 
any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be  ftrqngly  and  awfully 
imprelTed  with  an  idea  that  they  *6l  in  truft ;  and  that  they 
are  to  account  for  their  conduit  in  that  truft  to  the  one  great 
Biafter,  authpr  ^nd  founder  of  focifety. 

This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  ftrongly  impreffed 
upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  compofe  the  coUe<aive  fov6- 
reignty  than  upon  thofe  of  lingle  printes.'  Withbut  inftnt- 
ments,  thele  princes  can  do  nothing.  Whoever  ufes  inftni)- 
ments,  in  finding  helps,  finds  alfo  impediments.  Their 
power  is  tljterefofe  by  no  mpans  cvmideat ;  nor  are  they  fafp 
in-extreme  abuie.  Such  p^rfoos,  howpver  elevated.by  flat'r 
tery,  srrcgance,  and  feltopinion,  tnuft  be  fenfible  that, 
whether  covered  or  not  by  pofitive  law,  in  fbme  way  or 
other  they  jafe  accountable  even  bene  fpr  the  ahufe  of  their 
trufl:.  If  they  are  not  cut  off  by  a  rebellion  of  their  people,' 
they  may  be  ftranglediy  the  veryjaniflkries  kept  for  their 
S  z  fecurity 
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fecurity  againft  all  other  rebellion.  Thus  we  have  feen  the 
king  of  France  ibid  by  his  foldiers  for  an  encreafe  of  pa'y. 
But  where  popular  authority  is  abfolute  and  unreftrained,  the 
people  have  an  infinitely  greater,  becaufe  a  far  better  found- 
ed confidence  in  their  own  power.  They  are  themfelves,  in 
a  great  meafure,  their  own  inftruments.  They  are  nearer 
to  their  objecfts.  Befides,  they  are  lefs  under  refponfibility 
to  one  of  the  greateft  controlling  powers  on  earth,  the  fenfe 
of  fame  and  eftimation.  The  fliare  of  infamy  that  is  likely 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  in  public  afts,  is  fmall 
indeed ;  the  operation  of  opinion  being  in  the  inverie  ratio 
to  tlve  number  of  thofe  who  abufe  power.  Their  own  ap- 
probation of  their  own  a(Sls  has  to  them  the  appearance  of  a 
•public  judgment  in  their  favour.  A  perfeift  democracy  is 
therefore  the  moil  ftiamelefs  thing  in  the  world.  As  it  is 
the  moft  Ihamelefs,  it  is  alfo  the  moft  fearlefs.  No  man 
apprehends  in  his  perfon  he  can  be  made  fubjeiJl  to  punilh- 
ment.  Certainly  the  people  at  large  never  ought :  for  as  all 
punifhments  are  for  exatnple  towards  the  confervation  of 
the  people  at  large,  the  people  at  large  can  never  become 
the  fubjedt  of  puniihment  by  any  human  haiid*.  It  is 
therefore  of  infinite  importance  that  they  ilhould  not  be 
fuffered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more  than  that  of 
kings,  is  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong.  They  ought  to 
be  perfuaded  that  they  are  full  as  little  entitled,  and  far  lefs 
quali£ed,  with  fafety  to  themfelves,  to  ufe  any  arbitrary 
power  whatfoever ;  that  therefore  they  are  not,  under  a  falfe 
fliew  of  liberty,  but,  in  truth,  to  exercife  an  unnatural  in- 
verted domination,  tyrannically  to  exadl,  from  fhofe  who 
officiate  in  the  Itate,  not  an  entire  devotion  to  their  intereft, 
which  is  their  right,  but  an  abjeift  fubmiffion  to  their  occa- 

*  Quicquid  nwltis  lieccatur  inultura. 

Jionat 
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fional  will;  extinguiniing  thereby,  in  all  thofe  who  ferve 
them,  all  moral  principle,  all  fenfe  of  dignity,  all  life  of 
judgment,  and  all  confiftency  of  charafter,  whilft  by  the 
very  fame  procefs  they  give  themfelves  up  a  proper,  a  fuit- 
able,  but  a  moft  contemptible  prey  to  the  fervile  ambition  of 
popular  fycophants  or  courtly  flatterers. 

When  the  people  have  emptied  themfelves  of  all  the  lull 
of  felfifti  will,  which  without  religion  it  is  utterly  impoiKble 
they  ever  fliould,  when  they  are  confcious  that  they  exer- 
cife,  and  exercife  perhaps  in  an  higher  link  of  the  order  of 
delegation,  the  power,  which  to  be  legitimate  muft  be  ac- 
cording to  that  eternal  immutable  law,  in  which  wUl  and 
reafon  are  the  fame,  they  will  be  more  careful  how  they 
place  power  in  bafe  and  incapable  hands.  In  their  nomina-  • 
tion  to  office,  they  will  not  appoint  to  the  exercife  of  autho- 
rity, as  to  a  pitiful  job,  but  as  to  an  holy  fun(£tion ;  not  ac- 
cording to  their  fordid  felfiih  intereft,  nor  to  their  wanton 
caprice,  nor  to  their  arbitrary  will ;  but  they  will  confer  that 
power  (which  any  man  may  well  tremble  to  give  or  to  re- 
ceive) on  thofe  only,  in  whom  they  may  difcern  that  predo- 
minant proportion  of  aiftive  virtue  and  wifdom,  taken  toge- 
ther arid  fitted  to  the  charge,  fuch,  as  in  the  great  and  ine- 
vitable mixed  mafs  of  human  imperfeftions  and  infirmities, 
is  to  be  found. 

When  they  are  habitually  convinced  that  no  evil  can  be 
acceptable,  either  in  the  aft  or  the  permimon,  to  him  whofe 
eflence  is  good,  they  will  be  better  able  to  extifpate  out 
of  the  minds  of  all  rnagiftrates,  civil,  ecclefiaflical,  or  mili- 
tary, any  thing  that  bears  the  leaft  refemblance  to  a  proud 
and  lawleis  domination. 

But  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  leading  principles  on  which 
the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  are  confecrated,  is  left 
the  temporary  po&i&rs  and  life-renters  in  it,  unmindful  of 

what 
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what  they  have  received  irom  their  anceftors,  or  of  what  is 
due  to  their  pofterity,  (hould  ail  as  if  they  were  the  entire 
mafters;  that  they  Ihould  not  think  it  amongft  their  rights  to 
■cut  ofFtlie  entail,  or  commit  wafte  on  tiie  inheritance,  by  de- 
ftroying  at  their  pleafure  the  whole  original  fabric  of  their  fo- 
ciety^  hazarding  to  leave  to  ^thofe  who  come  after  them,  a 
ruin  inftead  of  an  habitation — and  teaching  thefc  fucceflbrs 
as  little  to  refpefl;  their  contrivances,  as  they  had  themfelves 
refpetSed  the  inftitutions  of  their  forefathers.  By  this  un- 
Ijrincipled  facility  of  changing  the  ftate  as  often,  and  as 
much,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  floating  fancies  or 
fafliions,  the  whole  chain  and  continuity  of  the  common- 
. wealth  would  be  broken.  No  one  generation  could  link 
with  the  other.  Men  would  become  little  better  than  the 
flies  of  a  fummer. 

And  firft  of  all  the  fcience  of  jurifprudence,  the  pride  of 
the  human  intelle£l,  which,  with  all  its  defei^,  redundan- 
cies, and  errors,  is  the  colledted  reafon  of  sges,  combining 
the  principles  of  original  juftice  with  the  infinite  variety  of 
,  human  concerns,  as  a  heap  of  old  exploded  errors,  would  be 
no  longer  ftudied.  Perfonal  felf-fufficiency  and  arrogance 
(the  certain  attendants  upon  all  thofe  who  have  never  ex,p3- 
rienced  a  wifdom  greater  than  their  own)  would  ufurp  tije 
tribunal.  Of  courfe,  no  certain  laws,  eftablifliing  invariable 
grotinds  of  hope  and  fear,  would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in 
a  certain  courfe,  or  direft  them  to  a  certain  end. ;  Nothing 
liable  in  the  modes  of  holding  property,  or  exercifing  func- 
tion, could  form  a  folid  ground  on  which  any  parent  cOuld 
fpeculate  in  the  education  of  his  offspring,  or  in  a  choice 
for  their  future  eilabliihment  "in  the  world.  No  principles 
would  be  early  worked  into  the  habits.  As  foon  as  tlie  moft 
able  inftrudlor  had  completed  his  laborious  courDe  of  inilitu- 
tion,  inftead  of  fending  forth  his  pupil,  aocompliiheii  in  a 

virtuous 
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virtuous  difciptine>  fitted  to  procure  him  attention  and  re- 
fpe£t,  in  his  place  in  foeiety,  he  would  find  every  thing  al- 
tered ;  and  that  he  had  ttirned  out  a  poor  creature  to  the 
contempt  and  derifion  of  the  world,  ignorant  of  the  true 
grounds  of  eltirafation.  Who  would  infure  a  tender  ancl 
delicate  feafe  of  honour  to  beat  almoft  with  the  firft  pulfes 
of  the  heart,  vfhefn  no  man  couM  know  what  would  be  the 
teft  of  hotiotit  in  a  nation,  continually  varying  the  ftandard 
of  its  cran  >  No  part  of  life  would  retain  its  acquisitions. 
Barbarifm  *ith  regard  to  fcience  and  literature,  unlkilful- 
nefs  with  regard  to  arts  and  manufactures,  would  infallibly 
{iicceed  to  the  want  of  a  fteady  education  and  fettled  princi- 
ple ;  and  thus  the  commonwealth  itfelf  would,  in  a  few  ge- 
neratiotis,  crumble  away,  be  difconneiSed  into  the  duft  and 
powder  of  individuality,  and  at  length  difperfed  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven. 

,  To  avoid  therefore  the  evils  of  incohftancy  and  verfatility, 
ten  thonfand  times  worfe  than  thofe  of  obftinacy  and  the 
blindeft  prejudice,  we  have  confecrated  the  ftate,  that  no 
man  ihould  approach  to  toot  into  its  defedts  or  corruptions 
but  with  due  caution ;  that  he  fhould  never  dream  of  begin- 
ning its,  reformation  by  its  fubverfion ;  that  he  ihould  ap- 
proach to  the  faults  of  the  ftate  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father, 
■with  pious  awe  and  trembling  fbllfcitude.  By  this  wife  pre- 
judice we  are  taught  to  loot  with  horror  on  thofe  children 
of  their  country  who  are  prompt  raflily  to  hact  that  aged 
.  parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians, 
in  hopes  that  by  their  poifonous  weeds,  and  wild  incaqta- 
tions,  they  may  regenerate  the  paternal  conititution,  and  re- 
novate their  father's  life. 

Sodety  is  indeed  a  contraft.  Subordinate  contrails  for 
objedts  of  mere  occafional  intereft  may  be  diilblved  at  plea- 
fure — but  the  ftMe  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 

better 
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better  than,  a  partnerlliip  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and 
coffee,  callico  or  tobacco,  or  ibme  other  fuch  low  concern,  to 
be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  intereft,  and  to  be  dif- 
folyed  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.    It  is  to  be  looked  on 
with  other  reverence;    becaufe  it  is  not  a  partnerfhip  in 
things  fubfervient  only  to  the  grofs  animal  exiftence  of  a 
temporary  and  perifliable  nature.    It  is  a  partnerlliip  in  all 
fcicnce ;  a  partnerlliip  in  all  art ;  a  partnerfliip  in  every  vir- 
tue, and  in  all  i>erfei5lion.    As  the  ends  of  fuch  a  partner- 
Ihip  cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a 
partnerlhip  not  only  between  thofe  who  are  living,  but  be-  . 
tween  thofe  who  are  Uving,  thofe  who  are  dead,  and  thofe 
who  are  to  be  born.    Each  contra*^;  of  each  particular  ftate 
is  but  a  claufe  in  the  great  primaeval  contract  of  eternal  fo- 
ciety,  linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  connedling 
the  vilible  and  invifible  world,  according  to  a  fixed  compadl 
fan(Stioned  by  the  inviolable  oath  which  holds  all  phy ileal 
and  all  moral  natures,  each  in  their  appointed  place.    This 
law  is  not  fubjcift  to  the  will  of  thofe,  who  by  an  obligation 
above  them,  and  infinitely  fuperior,  are  bound  to  fubmit 
their  will  to  that  law.    The  municipal  corporations  of  that 
univerfal  kingdom  are  not  morally  at  liberty  at  their  plea- 
fure,  and  on  their  fpeculations  of  a  contingent  improve- 
ment, wholly  to  feparate  and  tear  afunder  the  bands  of  their 
fubordinate  community,  and  to  diffolve  it  into  an  unfocial, 
uncivil,  unconnet5ted  chaos  of  elementary  principles.    It  is 
the  firft  and  fupreme  neceflity  only,  a  neceflity  that  is  not 
chofen  but  choofcs,  a  neceflity  paramount  to  deliberation^ 
that  admits  no  difcuflion,  and  demands  no  evidence,  which 
alone  can  juftify  a  refort  to  anarchy.    This  neceility  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule ;  becaufe  this  neceflity  itfelf  is  a  part 
too  of  that  moral  and  phyfical  difpofition  of  things  to  which 
man  miift  be  obedient;  by  confent  or  force ;  ■  but  if  that 
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which  is  only  fiibmiiBon  to  neceffity  (hould  be  made  the 
object  of  choice,  the  law  is  broken,  nature  is  dUbbeyed,  and 
the  rebellious  are  outlawed,  caft  forth,  and  exiled,  from  this 
world  of  reafon,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruit- 
fid  penitence,  into  the  antagonift  world  of  madnefs,  difcord, 
vice,  confulion,  and  unavailing  forrow, 

Thefe,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and  I  think  long  will  be  the 
lentiments  of  not  the'leaft  lear^M  and'refle£ting  part  of  this 
kingdom.     They  who  are  included  in  this  defcription,  form 
their  opinions  on  fuch  grounds  as  fuch  perfons  ought  to 
form  them.    The.  left  enquiring  receive,  them  from  an  au- 
thority which  thofe  whom  Providence  dooms  to  live  on  truft 
need  not  be  alhamed  to  rely  on.    Thefe  two  forts  of  men 
raove  in  the  fame  dire£tion,  tho'  in  a  diflferent  place.    They 
both  move  with  the  order  of  the  univerfe.    They  all  know 
or  feel  this  great  amieht  truth :  "  Quod  iUi  principi  et  prae- 
"  potenti  Deo  qui  omnem  hunc  munduA  regit,  nihil  eorum 
"  qua  qtiidem  fiant  in  terris  acceptius  quam  concilia  et 
"  Cietus  hominum  jure  fociati  quae  dvitates  appellantur." 
They  take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  from  the 
.?reat  name  which  it  iminediately  bears,  nor  from  the  great- 
er- from  whence  it  is  derived ;  but  from  that  which  alone 
can  give  true  weight  and  fanffion  to  any  learned  opinion, 
ftx^  common  nature  and  common  relation  of  men.    Per- 
fLia<ded  that  all  things  9Ught  to  be  done  with  reference,  and 
'^ferring  all  to  the  point  of  reference  to  which  all  Aiould  be 
^ii^eaed,  they  think  themfelves  bound,  not  only  as  indivi- 
^■^^als  in  the  fanftuary  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that 
P^»^ibnal  capacity,  to  renew  the  memory  of  their  high  origin 
''^cl  caft ;  but  alfo  in  their  corporate  charailer  to  perform 
'•ieir  national  homage  to  the  inftitutor,  and  author  and  pro- 
'^<Stor  of  civil  fociety ;   without  whjch  civil  fociety  man 
*^vild  not   by  any  poffibility  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
Vol.  111.  T  which 
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which  his  n:iMre  is  cap(ible,;Dor  eviti  mbbe  4  remotfe  al»d 
faint  approach  to  rt.  They  coAceire  'that  He  Who  ga^  irar 
nature  to  be  pev(6£ted  b'y  oar  virtue^  TR^iliedalfo  die  becefi^y 
meaiis  of  its  perft(9ion— ^He  wil(ed  therefore  the  flate»-He 
wiiled  its  connexion  with  the  •fource  and  original  archetype 
of  all  perfection.  They  who  are  coavinbed  of  this  his  will, 
which  is  the  law  of  laws  and  theibveiSsign'of  fovereigYis, 
cahnot  think  it  reprehenCble,  that  this  bur  corporate  fealty 
and  honiage,  that  this  our  recognition  of  a  figniory  para- 
moutit,  1  had  almoft  faid  this  oblation  of  the  Itate  itfelf,  as  a 
worthy  offering  on  the  high  akar  of  uhiterfel  praiie,  Ihonld 
be  perforhied  as  all  publick  fbleran  ia£b  are  perfortned,  in 
btuldlngs,  in  mullckj  indecoratihn,  in'ipeeoh,  in  the  dignity 
of  perfons,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  mankind,  taught  by 
their'nature;  that  is,  with  modeft  f[dendonr,  with  unaflilm- 
ing  -flate,  with  mild  majefty  ind  fbber  pomp.  ISoc  thofe 
purpofds  they  think  Ibme  part' of  'the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  ais  Wefully  employed  as  iccah  be,  in  fomenting  the  luxury 
bfiildividnals.  tt'is  the  pnbKck  ornament.  It  is  the  pablick 
confolatibn.  It  nourllhes  the  publick  hope.  The  pooreft 
man  finds  his  own  importance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilft  the 
Wealth  and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  moment  makes  the 
man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  fenfible  of  his  inferiority, 
and'dcgfadfes  and  vilifies  his  condition.  It  is  for  the  man  in 
humble  life,  and  to  raife  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  ftate  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  ceafe, 
when  he  Will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be  more  than 
eqiial  by  Virtue,  that  this  portion  of  the  general  wealth  of  his 
country  is  employed  and  faniStified. 

I  affure  you  I  do  not  aim  at  lingularity.  I  give  you  opi- 
nions which  have  been  accepted  amongft  us,  from  very  early 
times  to  this  tnoment,  with  a  continued  and  general  appro- 
bation, and  which  indeed  are  fo  worked  into  my  mind,  that  I 
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am  unable  to  dlftinguilK  what  I  have  learned  from  others 
from  the  reftilts  of  my  own  mecKtatioH. 

It  is  on  ibme  fuch  principles  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  far  from  thinking  a  religious,  national 
eftablifliment  unlawful,  hardly  think  it  lawful  to  be  wfithout 
one.  In  France  you  are  wholly  miftaken  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve us  above  all  other  things  attached  to  it,  and  beyond  all 
other  nations ;  and  when  this  people  has  a£ted  unwifely  and 
unjuftifiably  in  its  favour  (as  in'  fome  inftances  they  have 
done  moft  certainly)  in  their' very  errors  you  will  at  leaft  dif- 
cover  their  zeal. 

This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  lyftem  of  their  po- 
lity. 'They  do  not  confider  their  church  eftablllhment  as 
convenient,  but  as  eflential  to  their  ftate ;  not  as  a  thing  he- 
terogeneous and  feparable ;  fomething  added  for  accommo- 
dation; what  they  may  either  keep  up  or  lay  afide,  according 
to  their  temporary  ideas  of  convenietice.  TbiJy  confider  it 
as  the  foundation  of  t'heirwholeconftitution,  with  which,  and 
with  every  part  of  which,  ii  hcAAs  an  indiflbluble  union.' 
Church  and  ftate  are  ideas  infeparaMe  in  their  minds,  and 
fcarcely  is  the  one  ever  mentioned  without  mentioning  the 
other. 

Our  education  is  fo  formed  as  to  confirm  and  fix  this  ini- 
prellion.  Our  edtication  is  in  a  manner  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  ecdefiafldcs,  and  in  all  ftages  froni  infancy  to  manhood. 
Even  ^vhen  our  youth,  leaving  fchools  and  univerfities,  enter 
that  moft  important  period  of  life  which  begins  to  link  expe- 
rience and  ftndy^  together,  and  when  with  that  view  they 
vifit  other  couniriesj  inftead  pf  old  dofneftics  whom  we  have' 
feen  as  governors  to  principal  men  from  other  parts,  three- 
fourths  of  thofe  who  go  abroad  with  our  young  nobility  and 
gentlemen  are  ecdefiafticS ;  not  as  auftere  matters,  nor  as 
mere  f<rtlowers ;  but  as  friends  and  companions  of  a  graver 
T  a  charader. 
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charafler,  and  not  feldom  perfons  as  well  born  as  themfelves. 
With  them,  as  relations,  they  mod  commonly  keep  up  a  dofe 
connexion  through  life.  By  this  connexion  we  conceive 
that  we' attach  our  gentlemen  to  the  church ;  and  we  libera- 
lize the  church  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  leading  chara£lers 
of  the  country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecdefiaftical  modes  and 
faftiions  of  inftitution,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  them  fince  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century ;  ad- 
hering in  this  particular,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  to  ou.-  old 
fettled  maxim,  never  entirely  nor  at  once  to  depart  from  an- 
tiquity. We  found  thefe  old  inftitutions,  on  the  whole,  fa- 
vourable to  morality  and  difcipline;  and  we  thought  they 
were,  fufceptible  of  amendment,  without  alteriijg  the  ground. 
We  thought  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  and  melio- 
rating, and  above, all  of  preferving  the  acceflions  of  Icience 
and  literature,  as  the  order  of  Providence  Ihould  fucceffively 
produce  them.  And  after  all,  with  this -Gothic  and  monkifh 
education  (for  fuch  it  is  in  the  grQund-work)  we  may  put  in 
our  claim  to  as  ample  and  as  early  a  fhare  in  all  the  improve- 
ments in  fcience,  in  arts,  and  in  literature,  which  have  illu- 
minated and  adorned  the  modern  world,  as  any  other  nation 
in. Europe ;  we  think  one  main  caufe^of  this  improvement 
was  our  not  defpifing  the  patrira<Miy  of  knowledge  which  was 
left  us  by  our  forefathers. 

.  It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  church  eftablilhment  that 
the  Englilh  nation  did  not  think  it  wife  to  entruft  that  great 
fundamental  intereft  of  the, whole  to  what; they  truft  no  part 
of  their  civil  or  military  public  fervice,  that  is  to  the  un- 
fteady  and  precarious  contribution  of  individuals.  They  go 
further.  They  certainly  never  have  fuflFered  and  never  will 
fufFer  the  fixed  eftatie  of  the  church  to>  be  converted  into  a 
penfion,  to  depend  pn  the  treafury,  and  ^o  be  delayed,  with- 
held. 
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held,  or  perhaps  to  be  extinguifhed  by  fifcal  difficulties ; 
which  difficulties  may  fometimes  be  pretended  for  political 
purpofes,  and  are  in  fa6t  often  brought  on  by  the  extrava- 
gance, negligence,  and  rapacity  of  politicians.  The  people 
of  England  think  that  they  have  conflitutional  motives,  as 
well  as  religious,  againft  any  projedl  of  turning  their  inde- 
pendent clergy  into  ecclefiaftical  pehiioners  of  ftate.  They 
tremble  fbr  their  liberty,  from  the  influence  of  a  clergy  de- 
pendent on  the  crown ;  they  tremble  for  the  public  tran- 
quilUty  from  the  diforders  of  a  faiSlious  clergy,  if  it  were 
made  to  depend  upon  any  other  than  the  crown.  They 
therefore  made  their  church,  like  their  king  and  their  no- 
bility, independent. 

From  the  united  confiderations  of  religion  and  conflitu- 
tional policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty  to  make  a  fure 
provilion  for  the  confolation  of  the  feeble  and  the  inftru£tion 
of  the  ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and  identified  the 
eftate  of  the  church  with  the  mats  of  private  property,  of 
which  the  ftate  is  not  the  jMroprietor,  either  for  ufe  or  domi- 
nion, but  the  guardian  only  and  the  regulator.  They  have 
ordained  that  the  provifion  of  this  eftabUfhment  might  be  as 
ftaWe  as  the  earth  on  which  it  ftands,  and  fhould  not  fluiSuate 
with  theJBuripus  of  funds  and  actions. 

The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light  and  lead- 
ing in  England,  whofe  wifdom  (if  they  have  any)  is  open 
and  direct,  would  be  afhamed,  as  of  a  filly  deceitful  trick,  to 
profefs  any  religion  in  name,  which  by  their  proceedings 
they  appeared  to  contemn.  If  by  their  conduct  (the  only 
language  that  rarely  lies)  they  feemed  to  regard  the  great 
ruling  principle  of  the  moral  and  the  natural  world,  as  a  mere 
invention  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  they  apprehend 
that  by,  foch  a  conduft  they  woijjd  defeat  the  politic  purpofe 
they  have  in  view.    They  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
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others  to  believe  in  a  <yftem  to  which  they  manifeftly  gave 
no  credit  themfelves.  The  Cbriftian  ftatefinen  of  this  land 
would  indeed  firft  provide  for  the  tnultiiude\  becaufe  it  is  the 
multitude ;  and  is  therefore,  as  fuch,  the  firft  objecSt  in  the  ec- 
cleliaftical  inftitution,  and  in  all  inititutions.  They  have  been 
taught,  that  the  circumftance  of  the  gofpel's  beingpreached  to 
the  poor,  was  one  of  the  great  tefts  of  its  true  million.  They 
think,  therefore,  that  thofe  do  not  believe  it,  who  do  not  take 
care  it  ihould  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  thai 
charity  is  not  confined  to  any  one  defcription,  but  ought  to 
apply  itfelf  to  all  men  who  have  wants,  they  are  not  deprived 
of  a  due  and  anxious  fenfation  of  pity  to  the  diftrefi%s  of  the 
miferable  great.  They  are  not  repelled  through  a  faftidious 
delicacy,  at  the  ftench  of  their  arrogance  and  prefumption, 
from  a  medicinal  attention  to  their  mental  blotches  and  run-* 
ning  fores.  They  are  fenfible,  that  religious  inftru£tion  is 
of  more  confequence  to  them  than  to  any  others ;  from  the 
gteatnefs  of  the  temptation  to  which  they  are  expofed ;  frota 
the  important  confequences  that  attend  thdr  faults ;  from  the 
contagion  of  their  ill  example ;  from  the  neceility  of  bowing 
down  the  ftubborn  neck  of  their  pride  and  ambition  to  the 
yoke  of  moderation  and  virtue ;  from  a  conlideration  of  the 
fat  ftupidity  and  grofs  ignorance  concerning  what  imports 
men  moft  to  know,  which  prevails  at  courts,  and  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  in  fenates,  as  much  as  at  the  loom '  and  in 
(he  field. 

The  Englilh  people  are  fatisfied,  that  (b  the  great  the  Coo- 
folations  of  religion  are  as  neceffary  as  its  inftruflions.  They 
too  are  among  the  unhappy.  They  fed  perfonal  pain  and 
domeflic  forrow.  In  thefe  they  have  no  privilege,  tut  are 
fubjedl  to  pay  their  fuH  contingent  to  the  contributions  levied 
on  mortdity.  They  want  this  fovereign  ba}m  under  tlMar 
gnaiying  cares  and  anxieties,  which  being  left-  convei<rant 
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atrout  th€  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range  without  limit, 
and  ttre  diverfified  by  infinite  combinations  in  the  wild  and 
unbounded  regions  of  imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is 
wanting  to  thefe,  our  often  very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill 
the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  ih  minds  which  have  nothing 
on  earth  to  hope  or  fear ;  fomething  to  relieve  in  the  killing 
languor  and  over-laboured  latitude  of  thofe  who  have  no- 
thing to  do ;  'fomething  to  excite  an  appetite  to  .exiftcnce  in 
the  palled  fatiety  which  attends  on  all  pleafures  which  may 
be  bought,  where  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  procefs, 
where  even  defire  is  anticipated,  and  thenefore  fruition  de- 
feated by  meditated  fchemes  and  contrivances  of  delight ; 
and  no  interval,  no  obftacle,  is  interpofed  between  the  wilh 
and  the  accompUfhment. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  influence  the 
tea<±elrs  of  religion  are  .likely  to  have  with  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  of  long  Sanding,  and  how  much  lefs  with  the 
.newiy  fortunate,  if  they  appear  in  a  mamier  no  way  afiforted 
-to  thdfe  with  whom  they  mnftaflbciate,  and  over  whom  they 
•muft  even  exerdfe,  in  fome  cafes,  fomething  like  an  autho- 
rity. What  miift  they  think  of  that  body  of  teachers,  if  they 
fee  it  in  no  part  above  the  eftablifliment  of  their  domeltic 
fervants  ?  If  the  povserty  were  voluntary,  there  might  be 
fome  difference.  Strong  inllances  of  felf-denial  operate 
powerfully  on  our  minds  ;  and  a  man  who  has  no  wants  has' 
-obtained  great  freedom  and  firmnefs,  -and  even  dignity.  But 
-as  themafs  of  any  defcription  of  men  are  but  men,  and  their 
poverty  cannot  be  voluntary,  that  difrefpedl  which  attends 
upon  all  lay  poverty,  will  not  depart  from  the  ecclefiafficid. 
Our  provident  conflitution  has  therefore  taken  care  that  thofe 
who  are  to  inflxuft  prefumptnous  ignorance,  thofe  who  are 
to  be  cenfors  over  infoleiit  vice,  fhould  neither  incur  their 
contempt,  nor  live  upon  their  alms ;  nor  will  it  tempt  the 
4  rich 
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rich  to  a  neglefl:  of  the  true  medicine  of  their  minds.  For 
thefe  reafons,  whilft  we  provide  firft  for  the  poor,  and  with 
.a  parental  folicitude,  we  have  not  relegated  religion  (like 
fomething  we  were  afhamed  to  ftiew)  to  obfciire  municipa- 
lities or  ruftic  villages.  No !  we  will  have  her  to  exalt  her 
mitred  front  in  courts  and  ^parliaments.  We  will  have  her 
mixed  throughout  the  whole  mafs  of  life,  and  blended  with 
all  the  claffes  of  fociety .  The  people  of  England  will  fliew 
to  the  haughty  potentates  of  the  world,  and  to  their  talking 
fophifters,  that  a  free,  a  generous,  an  informed  nation,  ho- 
nours the  high  magiftrates  of  its  church ;  that  it  will  not 
iuffer  the  infolence  of  wealth  and  titles,  or  any  other  fpecies 
of  proud  pretenlion,  to  look  doWn  with  fcorn  upon  what  they 
look  up  to  with  reverence ;  nor  prefume  to  trample  on  that 
acquired  perfonal  nobility,  which  they  intend  always  to  be, 
.and  which  often  is  the  fruit,  not  the  reward,  (for  what  can 
be  the  reward?)  of  learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  They  can 
fee,  without  pain  or  grudging,  an  archbilhop  precede  a  duke. 
They  can  fee  a  bifliop  of  Durham,  or  abifliopof  Winchefter, 
in  poffeffion  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  and  cannot  con- 
ceive why  it  is  in  worfe  hands  than  eftates  to  the  like  amount 
in  the  hands  of  this  earl,  or  that  fquire ;  although  it  may  be 
true,  that  fo  many  dogs  and  horfes  are  not  kept  by  the  fc»r- 
mer,  and  fed  with  the  vidluals  which  ought  to  nouriflj  the 
children  of  the  people.  It  is  true,  the  whole  church  revenue 
is  not  always  employed,  and  to  every  (billing,  in  charity; 
nor  perhaps  ought  it;  but  fomething  is  generally  fo  employ- 
ed. It  is  better  to  cherilh  virtue  and  humanity,  by  leaving 
much  to  free  will,  even  with  fome  lofs  to  the  objeft,  than  to 
attempt  to  make  men  mere  machines  and  inftruments  of  a 
iwlitical  benevolence.  The  world  on  the  whole  will  gain  by 
a  liberty,  without  which  virtue  cannot  exift. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  eftablilhed  the  eftates 

of 
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of  the  church  as  property,  it  can,  confiftently,  hear  nothing 
of  the  more  or  the  iefs.  Too  much  and  too  little  are  trea(bn 
againft  property.  What  evil  can  arife  from  the  quantity  in 
any  hand,  whilft  the  fupreme  authority  has  the  full,  fove- 
reign  fuperintendance  over  this,  as  over  all  proj)erty,  to  pre- 
vent every  fpecies  of  abufe ;  and,  whenever  it  notably  de- 
viates, to  give  to  it  a  direction  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  of  its 
inftitution. 

In  England  moft  of  us  conceive  that  it  is  envy  and  malig-  - 
nity  towards  thofe  who  are  often  the  beginners  of  their  own 
fortune,  and  not  a  love  of  the  felf-denial  and  mortification 
of  the  antient  church,  that  makes  fome  look  aikance  at  the 
dillinftions,  and  honours,  and  revenues,  which,  taken  front 
ho  perfon,  are  fet  apart  for  virtue.  The  ears  of  the  people 
of  England  are  diftinguilhing.  They  hear  thefe  men  fpeak 
broad.  Their  tongue  betrays  them.  Their  language  is  in 
the /KZ^o/V  of  fraud ;  in  the  cant  and  gibberilh  of  hypocrify. 
The  people  of  England  muft  think  fo,  when  thefe  praters 
afFe(£l  to  carry  back  the  clergy  to  that  primitive  evangelic 
poverty  which,  in  the  fpirit,  ought  always  to  exift  in  them, 
(and  in  us  too,  however  we  may  like  it)  but  in  the  thing 
muft  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of  that  body  to  the  ftate  is 
altered  ;  when  manners,  when  modes  of  life,  when  indeed 
the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  has  undergone  a  total  re- 
volution. We  fliall  believe  thofe  reformers  to  be  then 
honeft  enthufiafts,  not  as  now  we  think  them,  cheats  and 
deceivers,  wher^  we  fee  them  throwing  their  own  goods  iriti 
common,  and  fubmitting  their  own  perfons  to  the  auftc. , 
ilifcipline  of  the  early  church. 

With  thefe  ideas  rooted  in  (heir  minds,  the  commons  of 

Great  Britain,  in  the  national  emergencies,  will  never  feek 

their  refource  ifrom  the  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  the 

church  andpoor.  Sacrilege  and  profcription  are  not  among  the 

Vol.  III.  U  ways 
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ways  and  means  in  our  committee  of  fupply.  The  Jews  in 
Change  Alley  have  not  yet  dared  to  hint  their  hopes  of  a 
mortgage  on  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury. I  am  not  afraid  that  I  fliall  be  difavowed,  when  I 
affure  you  that  there  is  not  Ofje  public  man  in  this  kingdom, 
whom  you  would  wifli  to  quote ;  no  not  one  of  any  party  or 
defcription,  who  does  not  reprobate  the  dillionert,  perfidious, 
and  cruel  confifcation  which  the  national  aflembly  has  been 
compelled  to  make  of  that  property  which  it  was  their  firft 
tluty  to  prote£l. 

It  is  with  the  exultation  of  a  little  national  pride  I  tell  you, 
that  thofe  amongft  \is  who  have  wilhed  to.  pledge  the  fp- 
cieties  of  Paris  in  the  cup  of  their  abominations,  have  been . 
difappointed.  The  robbery  of  your  church  has  -proved  a 
fecurity  to  the  pofleffions  of  ours.  It  has  roufed  the  people. 
They  fee  with  horror  and  alarm  that  enormous  and  fhame- 
lefs  adt  of  profcription.  It  has  opened,  and  will  more  and. 
more  open  their  eyes  upon  the  felfifh  enlargement  of  riiirid, 
and  the  narrow  liberality  of  fentiment  of  infidious  men, 
which  commencing  in  clofe  hypocrify  and  fraud  have  ended 
in  open  violence  and  rapine.  At  home  we  behold  fimilai' 
beginnings.  We  ^re  on  our  guard  agjunft  fimiiar  conclii- 
fions. 

1  hope  we  fliall  "never  be  fo  totally  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  the 
duties  impofed  upon  us  by  the  law  of  focial  union^  as,  iipon 
any  pretext  of  public  fervice,  to  confifcatc  the  goods  of  a 
iingle  unoffending  citizen.  Who  but,  a  tyrsfpt  (a  name  ex- 
preffive  of  every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
jiature)  could  think  of  feizing  on  the  property  of  men,  un- 
accufed,  unheard,  untried,  by  whole  defcriptiqns,by  hunr 
dreds  and  thoufands  together?  who  that  had  riot  loft  every 
trace  of  humanity  could  think  of  cafting  down  men  of  ex- 
alted rank  and  facred  function,  fome  of  them  of  an  age  to 
■     §  ,  ■  "  call 
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call  at  once  for  reverence  and  compaflion,  of  cafting  them 
down  from  the  higheft  fituation  in  the  commonwealth, 
wherein  they  were  maintained  by  their  own,  landed  property, 
to  a  ftate  of  indigence,  depreflion,  aixd  contempt  ? 

The  confifcators  truly  have  made  fome  ^Ipwance  to  their 
vi(5lims  from  the  fcraps  and  fragments  of  their  own  tables 
.  from  which  they  have  been  fo  harflrily  driven,  and  which' 
have  been  fo  bountifully  fpread  for  a  feail  to  the  harpies  of 
ufury.  But  to  drive  men  from  independence  to  live  on 
alms  is  itfelf  great  cruelty.  That  which  might  be  a  tole- 
rable condition  to  men  in  one  flate  of  life,  and  not  habi- 
tuated to  other  things,  may,  when  all  thefe  circumilances  are 
altered,  be  a  dreadful  revolution ;  and  one  to  which  a  vir- 
tuous mind  would  feel  pain  in  condemning  any  guilt  except 
that  which  would  demand  the  life  of  the  offender.  But  to 
many  minds  this  punifhment  of  degradation  and  infamy  is 
worfe  than  death.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  infinite  aggravation 
of  this  cruel  fuffering,  that  the  perfons  who  were  taught  a 
double  prejudice  in  favour  of  religion,  by  education,  and  by 
the  place  they  held  in  the  admini{h*ation  of  its  funAions,  are 
to  receive  the  remnants  of  their  property  as  alms  from  the 
profane  and  impious  hands  of  thofe  who  had  plundered 
them  of  all  the  reft ;  to  receive  (if  they  are  at  all  to  receive) 
not  from  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  faithful,  but 
from  the  infplent  tendernefs  of  known  and  avowed  Atheifm, 
the  maintenance  of  religion,  meafured  out  to  thtm  on  the 
ftandard  of  the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held ;  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  rendering  thofe  who  receive  the  allowance  vile 
and  of  no  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
•  But  this  a<a  offeizure  of  property,  it  feems,  is ,a  judgment 
in  law,  and  not  a  confifcation.  They  have,  it  feems,  found 
out  in  the  academies  of  the  Palais  Royale,  and  the  Jacobins, 
that  certain  men  had  no  right  to  the  poffeiHons  which  they 
U  a  held 
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held  under  law,  ufage,  the  decifions  of  courts,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated prefcription  of  a  thoufand  years.  They  fay  that 
ecclefiaftics  are  fictitious  pcrfons,  creatures  of  the  ftate; 
whom  at  pleafure  they  may  deftroy,  and  of  courfe  Hmit  and 
modify  in  every  particular ;  that  the  goods  they  ^flefs  are 
not  properly  theirs,  but  belong  to  the  ftate  which  created  the 
fidion ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  to  trouble  ourfelves  with 
what  they  may  fuffer  in  their  natural  feelings  and  natural 
perfons,  6n  account  of  what  is  done  towards  them  in  this 
their  conjftruiftive  charafter.  Of  what  import  is  it,  under 
what  names  yon  injure  men,  and  deprive  them  of  the  juft 
emoluments  of  a  profeflion,  in  which  they  were  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged  by  the  ftate  to  engage;  and  upon 
the  fuppofed  certainty  of  which  emoluments  they  had 
formed  the  plan  of  their  lives,  contracted  debts,  and  led  mul- 
titudes to  an  entire  dependence  upon  them  ? 

You  do  not  imagine.  Sir,  that  1  am  going  to  compUment 
this  raiferable  diftintStion  of  perfons  with  any  long  difcuffion. 
The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contemptible  as  its  force 
is  dreadful.  Had  not  your  confifcators  by  their  early  crimes 
obtained  a  power  which  fecures  indemnity  to  all  the  crimes 
of  which  they  have  fince  been  guilty,  or  that  they  can  com- 
mit, it  is  not  the  fyllogifm  of  the  logician  but  the  lalh  of  the 
executioner  that  would  have  refuted  a  foi:ihiftry  which  be- 
comes an  accomplice  of  theft  and  murder.  The  fophiftick 
tyrants  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  dectarhafions  again  ft  the 
departed  regal  tyrants  who  in  former  ages  have  vexed,  the 
w^orld.  They  are  thus  bold,  becaufe  they  are  fafe  frotn  the 
dungeons  and  iron  cages  of  their  old  mafters.  Shall  we  be 
more  tender  of  the  tyrants  of  our  own  time,  when  w£*fee 
them  ailing  worfe  tragedies  under  our  eyes  ?  (hall  we  not 
ufe  the  fame  liberty  that  they  do,  when  we  can  .ule  it  with 
the  fame  fafety  ?  when  to  fpeak  honefl  truth  only  requires 

a  cbit- 
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a:  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  thofe  whofe  adlions  we 
abhor? 
This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  property  was  at  firft 
"  covered  withwhat,  on  the  fyftem  of  their  condU(5t,  was  the 
mod  aftonilhing  of  all  pretexts — a  regard  to  national  faith. 
The  enemies  to  property  at  firft  pretencied  a  moft  tender, 
delicate,  and  fcrupuloiis  anxiety  for  keeping  the  king's  en- 
gagements with  the  public  creditor.  Thefe  profeiTors  of 
the.rights'of  menare  foljufy  in  teaching  others,  that  they 
have  not  leifure  to  learn  any  thing  themfelves ;  otherwife 
they  would  have  known  that  it  is  to  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  not  to  the  demands  of  the  creditor  of  the  ftate, 
that  the  firft  and  original  faith  of  civil  fociety  is  pledged. 
The  claim  of  the  citizen  is  prior  in  time,  paramount  in  title, 
fuperior  in  equity.  The  fortunes  of  individuals,  whether 
poflefled  by  acquifition,  or  by  delcent,  or  in  virtue  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  goods  of  Ibme  community,  were  no  part  of 
the  creditor's  fecurity,  expreffed  or  impUed.  They  never  fo 
much  as  entered  into  his  head  when  he  made  his  bargain. 
He  well  knew  that  the  public,  whether  reprefented  by  a 
monarch,  or  by  a  fenate,  can  pledge  nothing  but  the  public 
eftate;  and  it  can  have  no  public  eftate,  except  in  what  it 
derives  froni  a  juft  and  proportioned  impofition  upon  the 
citizens  at  large.  This  was  engaged,  and  nothing  elfe  could 
be  engaged  to  the  public  creditor.  No  man  can  mortgage 
his  injuftice  as  a  pawn  for  his  fidelity. 

It  is  impoflible  to  avoid  Tome  obfervation  on  the  contra- 
dictions caufed  by  theextreme  rigour  and  the  extreme  laxity 
of  the  new  publit  faith,  which  influenced  in  this  tranfadlion, 
'and  which  influenced  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
obligation,  but  to  the  defcription  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it 
was  engaged.'  No  ails  of  the  old  government  of  the  kings 
of  France'  are  held  vilid  In  tbe  national  affeiiibly,  except  its 
^  .    /   .■  '  '  •     ■,      pecuniary 
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pecuniary  engagements,;  a£ls  of  all  .others- of  theLnjoft,aip- 
biguous  legality.  The  reft  of  the  afls  of  that  royal. gov.ern- 
■  ment  are  confidered  in  fo  odious  alight,  that  to.  have  a  claim 
under  its  authority  is  looked  on  as  a  fort,  of  crime.  A  pen- 
fion,  given  as  a  reward  for  fervice  to  the  ftate,  is  furely  .as 
good  a  ground  of  property  as  any  fecurity.for  money  ad- 
vanced to  the  ftate.  It  is  a  better;. for  money  is  jjaid,  and 
well  paid,  to  obtain  that  fervice.  We  have  however  feen 
.multitudes  of  people  under ,  this  defcription  .in  Fr.ance,  who 
never  had  been  deprived  of  their  allowances  by  the  moft  ar- 
bitrary minifters,  in  the  moft  arbitrary  times,  by  this  aflera- 
bly  of  the  rights  of  men,  robbed  without  mercy.  They 
were  told,  in  anfwer  to  their  claim  to  the  bread  earjied  with 
their  blood,  that  their  fervices  had  not  been  rendered  to  the 
country  that  now  exifts. 

This  laxity  of  public  faith  is  not  confined  to  thofe  unfor- 
tunate perfons.  The  aflembly,  with  perfeil  conCftency  it  ■ 
muft  be  owned,  is  engaged  in  a  refpedlable  deliberation  haw 
far  it  is  bound  by  the  treaties  made  with  other  nations  under 
the  former  government,  and  their  committee  is  to  report 
which  of  them  they  ought  to  ratify,  and  which  not.  By 
this  means  they  have  put  the  external  fidelity  of  .this  vir^n 
ftate  on,  a  par.  with  its  internal.     . 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  upon  what  rational  principle  the 
royal  goveniment  fliould  not,  of  the  two,  rather  have  pof- 
fefled  the  power  of  rewarding  fervice,.  and  snaking  treaties, 
in  virtue  of  its  prerogative,  than, thai  of  pledging  to  credi- 
tors the  revenue  of  the  ftate  aftual  and.poffible.  The.trea- 
fure  of  the  nation,  of  all  things,  has  been  the  leaft  allowed 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of  France,  or  to  the  prerogs- 
tive  of  any  king  in  Europe.  To  mortgage  the  public  re- 
venue implies  the  fovereign  dominion,  in  the  fuUeft  fenfe, 
over  the  public  purfe.  It  goes. far  beyond  the  truft  even  of 
a  temporary  and  occafional  taxation.    The  afts  however  of 

■that 
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that  dangerous  power  (the  diftindlive  mark  of  a  boundlefs; 
defpotifm)  have  bfeen  alone  held  facaied.  Whence  arofe  this 
preference  ^iven'by  aidemocratic  afleriibly  to  a  body  of  pro- 
peifty  deriving  itstitle  from'  the  moft'  critical  and  obnoxious 
of  all,  the  exertions  of  n^onarchical  authority  ?  Reafon  can 
furaifhnothingto  reconcile  incbnfiftency ;  nor  can  partial  fa- 
vour bd  'accounted  for  upon  equitable  "principles.  But  the' 
contradiction  and  partiality  which  admit  no  juflfification,  are 
not  the  lefs  without  an  adequate  caufe  ;  and  that  caufe  I  do ' 
not  think  it  difficult  ro  difcover. 

By  the  vaft  debt  of  France  a  great  monied  intereft  had  in- 
fenCbly  grown  up,  and  with  ii  a  great  power.  By  the  an- 
tientufages'Svhich. prevailed' it*  that  kingdom,  the  general 
circulation  of  property,  and  irt  particular  the  mutual  conver- 
tibility of  land  into  money,  and  of  money  into  land,  had 
dways  been  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Family  fettlements, 
rather  raore  general  and  mote; ftri^  than  they  art  in  Eng- 
land, the  jus  retraBus,  the  gftat  ihafs  of  landed  property 
Held  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  rnaxim  hi  the  French  law  held 
unalienably,  the  vaft  eftates  of  the  ecclefiaftic  corporations, 
— all  thefe  had  kept  the  landed  ifnd  monied  interefts  more 
feparated  in  France,  lefs  Biifcible,i  aind  f  he  owners  of  the  two 
diftinift  fpecies  of  property,  not  fd  well  difpofed  to  each  other 
as  they  are  in  this  coimwy.  '    ■■     ' 

The  inonied  propeity  was  long  locked  ort  with  rather  an 
evil  eye  by  the  people'.  They  faW  it  cotlnedted  with  their 
diftreffes,  and  aggravating  them.:  It  was  hd  left  tnvied  by 
the  old  landed  interefts,  partly  for  the  fame  reafons  that 
rendered  it  obnoxious  to  the  people,  btit  much-more  lb  as  it 
eclipfed,  by  the  fplendonr  of  an  oftentatious  luxury,  the  un- 
endowed pedignses  and  naked  titles  of  feveral  among  thfe 
nobility.  Even  when  the  ri6bUlty,  whidi  reprefented  the 
iaoi«  permanei^t  Iradtd.iiwereftj  united  themfelves  by  mar- 
riage 
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riage  (which  fometimes  was  the  cafe)  with  the  other  de- 
fcription^  the  wealth  which  faved  the  family  from  ruin,  was 
fuppofed  to  contaminate  and  degrade  it.  Thus  the  enmitieg 
and  heart-burnings  of  thefe.  patties  AV^.encreaferf  even  by 
the  ufual  means  by  Mchich  difcord  is  made  to  ceafe,  and 
quarrels  are  turned  into  fiiendfliip.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
pride  of  the  wealthy  men,,  not  noble  or  newly  noble,  eA- 
ereafed  with  its  caufe.  They  felt  with  refentment  an  irjfe- 
riority,  the  grounds  of  which  they  did  not  acknowledge. 
There  was  no  meafure  to  which  they,  were  not  willing  to 
lend  themfelves,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  outrages  of 
this  rival  pride,  and  to  exalt  their  wealth  to  what  they,  con- 
jidered  as  its  natural  rank  and  eftimation.  Theyftruck  at. 
the  nobility  through  the  crown  and  the  church.  They  at- 
tacked them  particularly  on  the  fide  on  which  they  thought 
them  the  moft  vulnerable,  that  is,  the  poffeffions  of  the 
church,  which,  through  the'  patronage  of  the  crown,  gene- 
rally devolved  upon  the  nobility.  The  bilhopricks,  and  the 
great  commendatory  abbies,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  held 
by  that  order. 

In  this  ftate  of  real,*though. not  always  perceived  warfare 
between  the  noble  antient  landed  intereft,'  and  the  new  ijio- 
nied  intereft,  ,  the  greateft  heqaufB  the-  mod  applicable, 
ftrength  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  Themonied  intereft 
is  in  its  nature  more  ready  for  any  adventure ;  and  its  pof- 
leflbrs  more  difpofed  to  newenterprizes  of  any  kind.  Being 
of  a  recent  acquifiJion,  it  falls  in  more  naturally  with  any  no- 
velties. It  is  therefore  the  kind  of  wealth  which  will  he  re- 
forted  to  by  all  who  wiih  for  change- 
Along  with  the  monied  intereft,  a  new  defcriptlon  of  men 
had  grown  up,  with  whom  that  intereft  foon  formed  a  clofe 
and  marked  union;  1  mean  the  political  men  of  letters'. 
Men  of  letters,  fond  of  diftinguiftiidglhemfelves,  are  rarely 

averfe 
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^iverfe  to  innovation.  Since.-the  decline  of  the  life  and  great- 
nefs  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  they  were  not  fo  mudh  cultivated 
either  by  him,  or  by  the  regent,  or  the  fucceflbrs  to  the 
.■crown ;  nor  were  they  engaged  to  the  court  by  favours  and 
emoluments  fo  fyftematically  as  during  the  fplendid  period 
of  that  oftentatious  and  not  impolitic  reign.  What  they  loft 
ill  the  old  court  protei5lion,  they  endeavoured  to  make  up 
by  joining  in  a  fort  of  incorporation  of  their  own ;  to  whicU 
the  two  academies  of  France,  and  afterwards  tjie  vaft  under- 
taking of  the  Encyclopaedia,  carried- on  by  a  fociety  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  did  not  a  little  contribute. 

The  literary  cabal  had  fbme  years  ago  formed  fomething 
like  a  re,^nlar  plan  for  the  deftru<5lion  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. This  object  they  pxirfued  with  a  degree  of  zeal  which 
hitherto  had  been  difcovered  only  in  the  propagators  of  fome 
fyftem  of  piety.  They  were  pofleffed  with  a  fpirit  of  pro- 
fclytifm  in  the  moft  fanatical  degree ;  and  from  thence,  by 
an  eafy  progrefs,  with  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  according  to 
their  means.  What  was  not  to  l>e  done  towards  their  great 
end  by  any  dire<5t  or  immediate  a£t,  might  be  wrought  by , 
a  longer  procefs  through  the  medium  of  opiriion.  To  com- 
mand that  opinion,  the  firft  ftep  is  to  eftablifli  a  dominion 
over  thofe  who  (lireiS- it.  They  contrived  to  poflefs  them- 
felves,  with  great  method  and  perfeverance,  of  all  the 
avenues  to  literary  fame.  Many  of  them  indeed  ftood  high 
in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  fcience.  The  world  had  done 
them  juftice;  and  in  favour  of  general  talents  foi^ave  the 
evil  tendency  of  their  peculiar  principles.  This  was  true 
liberality ;  which  they  returned  by  endeavouring  to  confine 
the  reputation  of  fenfe,  learning,  and  tafte  to  themfelves  or 
their  followers.  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  this  narrow,  ex- 
clufive  fpirit  has  not  been  lefs  prejudicial  to  literat;urc  and 
to  tafte,  than  to  morals  and  true  philofophy.     Thcfe  Athe- 
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iftical  fathers  haVe  a  bigotry  of  their  own  [  and  they  have 
tearnt  to  talk  agaihft  ttionks  with  the  fpirit  of  i  monlt.  But 
in  feme  things  they  ate  men  of  the  world.  The  refources  of 
intrigue  are  called  in  to  fiipply  the  defedts  of  argument  and 
wit.  To  this  fyftem  of  literary  monopoly  was  joined  an 
unremitting  induftry  to  blaciten  and  diicredit  in  every  way^ 
and  by  every  means,  all  thofe  who  did  not  hold  to  their  fac- 
tion. To  thofe  wbo  have  ohferved  the  fpirit  of  their  con- 
duct, it  has  long  been  clear  that  nothing  was  wanted  but  the 
power  of  carrying  the  intolerance  of  the  tongue  and  of  the 
pen  into  a  perfectition  which  would  llrike  at  property,  li- 
berty, and  life. 

The  deftdtory  and  faint  perfectition  carried  on  againft  them„ 
more  from  compliance  with  form  and  decency  than  with  fe- 
riouS  refentment,  neither  weakened  their  ftrength,  nor  relax- 
ed their  efforts.  The  iffue  of  the  whole  was,  that  what  with 
oppoiition,  and  what  with  fuccefs,  a  violent  and  malignant  zeal> 
of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,  had  taken  an  entire 
poileflion  of  their  minds,  and  rendered  their  whole  converfa- 
tion,  which  otherwife  would  have  been  pleafing  and  inftruc- 
tive,  perfeiftly  difgufting.  A  fpirit  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  pro- 
felytifm,  pervaded  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  And^ 
as  controveriial  zeal  foon  turns  its  thoughts  on  force,  they 
began  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  a  correfpondence  with 
foreign  princes  ;  in  hopes,  through  their  authority,  whicb 
at  firft  they  flattered,  they  might  bring  about  the  changes 
they  had  in  view.  To  them  it  was  indifferent  whether  Jhefe' 
changes  were  to  be  accomplilhed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  def^ 
ipotifm,  or  by  the  earthquake  of  popular  commotion.  The 
correfpondence  between  this  cabal,  and  the  late  king  of 
PruiBa,  will  throw  no  fmalllight  upon  the  fpirit  of  all  theic 
proceeiKngs  *.     For  the  fame  purpofe  for  which  they  in- 

«  I  do  not  cbufe  to  Stock  the  feeling  of  the  mecal  reader  with  Bnjr  quotation  oFdieir 
Tidgar,  bale,  and  pre&ne  laoguage. 
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trigued  with  princes,  they  coUivatedi  in  a  diftinguiihed 
manner,  the  monied  intereft  of  France  j  and  partly  through 
the  means  furnifhed  by  tbofe  whofe  peculiar  offices  gave 
them  the  moft  extenfive  and  certain  means  of  communica- 
tion, they  carefully  occupied  all  the  avenues  to  opinion. 

Writers,  efpecially  when  they  aft  in  a  body,  and  witk  one 
direction,  have  great  influence  on  the  publick.  mind ;  the 
alliance  therefore  of  thefe  writers  with  the  monied  intereft 
had  no  fmall  efiedl;  in  removing  the  popular  odium  and  envy 
which  attended  that  fpedes  of  wealth.  Thefe  writers,  like 
the  propagators  of  all  novelties,  pretended  to  a  great  zeal  for 
the  poor,  and  the  lower  orders,  whilft  in  their  fatires,  they 
rendered  hateful,  by  every  exaggeration,  the  faults  of  courts, 
of  nobility,  and  of  priefthood.  They  became  a  fort  of  dema- 
gogues. They'  ferved  as  a  link  to  unite,  in  favour  of  one 
objeil,  obnoxious  wealth  to  reftlefs  and  defperate  poverty. 

As  thefe  two  kinds  of  men  appear  principal  leaders  in  all 
the  late  tranfaflions,  their  jundtion  and  politics  will  ferve  to 
account,  not  upon  any  principles  of  law  or  of  poUcy,  but  as 
a  caufe,  for  the  general  fury  with  which  all  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  eccleliaftical  corporations  has  been  attacked ;  and  the 
great  care  which,  contrary  to  their  pretended  principles,  has 
been  taken,  of  a  monied  intereft  originating  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown.  All  the  envy  againft  wealth  and  power,  was 
artificially  direfled  againft  other  defcriptions  of  riches.  On 
what  other  principle  than  that  which  I  have  ftated  can  we 
accoimt  for  an  appearance  fo  extraordinary  and  unnatural  aS 
that  of  the  ecdeliaftical  poileffions,  which  had  flood  fo  many 
fuccedions  of  ages  and  fhocks  of  civil  violences,  and  were 
guarded  at  once  by  juftice,  and  by  prejudice,  being  applied 
to  the  payment  of  debts,  comparatively  recent,  invidious, 
and  contra^ed  by  a  decried  and  fubverted  government. 

Was  the  public  eftate  a  fufficient  flake  for  the  public 
X  2  debts! 
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debts  ?  Aflume  that  it  was  not,  ancl  that  a  lofs  fmjl  be  in* 
eurred  fomewhere — When  the  only  eftate  lawfully  poffeffed^ 
and  which  the  cohtra6ling^  parties  had  in  contemplation  at 
th-e  time  in  which  their  bargain  was  made,  happens  to  feily 
who,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  ami  legal  equity, 
ought  to  be  the  ftifferer  ?  .Certainly  it  ought  to  be  either 
the  party  who  trufted  ;  or  the  party  who  perfuaded  him  to 
truft ;  or  both ;  and  not  third  i)arties  who  had  no  concern 
with  the  tranfadlion.  Upon  any  infolvency  they  ought  td 
fuffer  who  were  weak,  enough  to  lend  upon  bad  lecurity,  or 
they  who  fraudulently  held  out  a  fecurily  that  was  not 
valid.  Laws  are  acquainted  with  no  other  rules  of  decifion-.. 
But  by  the  new  inftitute  of  the  rights  of  men?  the  only  per- 
fons,  who  in  equity  ought  to  fuffer,  are  the  only  perfons 
"who  are  to  be  faved  harmlefs :  thofe  are  to  anfwer  the  debt 
who  neither  were  lenders  or  borrowers,  mortgagers  or  naort- 
gagees. 

What  had  the  clergy  to  do  with  thefe  tranfaflions  ?  What 
had  they  to  do  with  any  publick  engagement  further  than; 
the  extent  of  their  own  debtf  To- that,  to  be  fure,  their 
eflates  were  bound  to  the  lalt  acrci  Nothing  can  lead  more 
to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  aflembly,  which  fits  for  public  con- 
fifcation,  with  its  new  equity  and  its  new  morality,  than  an: 
attention  to  their  proceeding  with  regard  to  this  debt  of  the 
clergy.  The  body  of  confifcators,  true  to  that  monied  in- 
tereft  for  which  they  were  falfe  to  every  other,  have  found 
{he  clergy  competent  to  incur  a  legal  debt.  Gf  courfe  they 
declared  them  legally  entitled  to  the  property  which  their- 
power  of  incurring  the  debt  and  mortgaging  the  eftate  im- 
plied; recognizing  the  rights  of  thofe  perfecuted  citizens,  in. 
the  very  a6t  in  which  they  were  thus  grofsly  violated. 

If,  as  1  faid,  any  perfons  are  to  make  good  deficiencies  to- 
the  public  creditor,  befides  the  public  at  large>  they  muft 
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tie  thofe'who  managed  the  agreeaient..  Why: therefore  are 
not  the  eftates  of  all  the  comptrollers  general  confifcated? 
Why  not  thofe  of  the  long  fucceflion  of  minifters,  fiaanciers, 
and  bankers  who  have  been  enriched  whilft  the  nation  was 
impoveriihed  by  their  dealings  and  their  counfels  ?  Why  is 
not  the  eftate-of  Mr.  Laborde  declared  forfeited  rather  thaa 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Paris^  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
creation  or  in  the  jobbing  of  the  public  funds  ?  Or,  if  you^ 
muft  confifcate  old  landed  eftates  iii  favour  of  the  money- 
jobbers,  why  is  the  penalty  confined  to  one  defcription  ?  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  expences  of  the  duke  de  Choifeut 
have  left  any  thing  of  the  infinite  fums  which  he  had  de-r 
rived  from  the  bounty  of  his  matter,  during,  the  tranfa^lions 
of  a  reign  which  contributed  largely,  by  every  fpecies  of 
prodigality  in  war  and  peace,,  to  the  prefent  debt  of  France* 
If  any  fuch  remains,  why  is  not  this  confifcated  ?  I  remem-- 
ber  to  have  been  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  the  old  govern- 
ment. I  was  there  juft  after  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  had  beea 
fnatched  (as  it  was  generally  thought)  from  the  block  by  the 
handof  a  protecting  defpotifra-.  He  was  a  minifter,  and  had 
fome  concern  in  the  affairs  of  that  protUgaL  period.  Why  dor 
1  not  fee  his  eftate  delivered  up  to  thcr.  municipalities  in. 
which  it  is  fituated.  The  noble  fanaiLy  of  Noailles  havelong 
been  fervants,  (meritorious  fervants  I.  admit)  to  the  crown  ofi 
France,  and  have  had  of  courfe  fome  fliare-  in  its  bounties. 
Wljiy  do  I  hear  nothing  of  the  application* of  their  eftates  tOr 
the  public  debtf  Why  is  the  eftate  of  thedukede  Roehefou- 
eault  more  £acred  than  that  of  the  cardinal  de  Rochefoucaultf: 
The  former  is,  1  doubt  not,,  a  worthy  perfon;.  and  (4f  it  were 
not  a  fort  of  profanenefs  to  talk  of  the  ufe,.  as  affedting,  the- 
title  to  property)  he  makes. a  good  uferof  his  revenues ; .  biib 
it  is  no  difrefpecft  to  him  to  fay,  what  authentic  information', 
well  warrants  me  in  faying,,  that  the  ufe  raadeof  a  property- 
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equally  valid,  by  his  brother  the  cardinal  archbilhop  of 
Rouen,  was  far  mis'e  laudable  and  far  more  public-fpirited. 
Can  one  hear  of  the  {Hvfcription  of  fuch  peribns,  and  the 
confifcation  of  their  efieiSis,  without  indignation  and  horror' 
He  is  not  a  man  who  does  not  feel  luch  emotions  on  fuch  oc- 
calions.  He  does  not  deferre  the  name  of  a.  free  man  who 
will  not  .exprefs  them. 

Few  barbarous  copqiierers  have  ever  made  fo  terrible  4  re- 
volution in  property.  None  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  fac- 
tions, when  they  eftablilhed  «  crudekm  illam  hafiam"  in  all 
their  auftions  of  rapine,  have  ever  fet  uptoiale  the  goods  of 
the  amquered  citizen  to  fuch  an  enormous  amoimt.  It  muft 
'he  allowed  in  favour  of  thofe  tyrants  of  antiquity,  that  what 
was  done  by  them  -could  hardly  be  faid  to  be  done  in  cold 
Uood.  Their  paflions  vvere  inflamed,  their  tempers  foured, 
their  uaderftandings  confufed,  with  the  fpitit  of  revenge, 
with  the  innumerable  xedprocated  and  recent  infliftions  and 
retaliations  of  blood  and  rapine.  They  were  driven  beyond 
all  bounds  of  moderation  by  the  apprehenlion  of  the  return 
.of  powa  with  the  sretumof  property  to  the  families  of  thofe 
they  had  injured  beyond  all  hopeof  forgivenefs. 

Thele  Roman  coufifcators,  who  were  yet  only  in  the  ele- 
ments of  tyranny,  and  were  not  inilrudled  in  the  rights  of 
men  to  exerdfe  all  forts  of  cruelties  on  each  other  without 
provocation,  thought  it  neceffary  to  fpread  a  fort  of  colocu: 
over  their  injuftice.  They  confidered  the  vanquilhed  party 
as  jcompofed  of  traitors  who  had  borne  arms,  or  otherwife  had 
.aAed  with  hoftility  againft  the  commonwealth.  They  re- 
garded them  as  perfons  who  had  forfeited  their  jH-operty  by 
their  crimes.  With  you,  in  your  improved  ftate  of  the  hu-- 
<nan  mind,  there  was  no  fuch  formality.  You  feized  upon 
£ve  millions  fterling  of  annual  rent,  and  turned  forty  or  fifty 
ihouland  human  creatures  out  of  their  houies,  becaufe  "  fuch 

"  was 
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"  was  your  pleifure."  The  tyrant  Harry  the  Eighth  of 
England,  as  he  was  not  better  enlightened-than  the  Roman 
Marius"^  and  Sylta's,  and  had  not  ftudied  in  your  new  fchools> 
did  not  know  wha±  an  effedtual  inftrument  of  defpotifm  was. 
to  be  found  in  that  grand  magazine  of  offenfive  weapons, 
the  rights  of  men.  When  he  refolved  to  rob  the  abbies,  as 
the  club  of  the  Jacobins  have  robbed  all  the  ecdefiaftics,  he 
"began  by  ietting  on  foot  a  commiffion  to  examine  into  the 
crimes  and  abufes  which  prevailed  in  thofe  conwnunities. 
As  it  might  be  expeiled,  his  commiffion  reported  truths, 
exaggerations,  and  falllioods.  But  truly  or  falfely  it  reported 
abufes  and  offences.  However,  as  abufts  might  be  corre<fted,. 
as  every  crime  of  perfons  does  not  infer  a.  forfeiture  with  re- 
gard to  comnvunities,  and  as  property^in  that  dark  age,  was. 
not  difcovered  to  be  a  creature  of  prejudice,  all  thofe  abufes- 
(andtherewere  enough  of  them)  were  hso-dly  thought  fufS- 
cient  ground  for  fuch  a  confifcation  as  it  was  for  his  purpofes 
tk  make.  He  therefore  procured  the  formal  furrender  of 
thefe  eftates.  All  thefe  operofe  proceedings  were  adopted- 
by  one  of  the  moft  decided  tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  hiftory,  as 
neceflary  preliminaries,  before  he  could  venturej  by  bribing, 
the  members  of  his  two  fervile  houfes  with  a  ihare  of  the 
fpoil,  and  holding  out  to  them  an  eternal  imtnunity  from- 
taxation^  to  demand  a  confirmation  of  his  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings by  an  ail  of  parliament-  Had  fate  referved  him.to  our 
times,  four  tecbnic^  terms  would  have  done  his  bufmefs, 
and  faved  him  all  this  trouUe ;.  he  needed  nothing  more  than: 
onefliort  form,  of  incantation— "  PbUofoply,Lifbt^IJieralityy, 
«■  tbe  Rights.  ofMenr 

I  can  fey  nothii^  in  praife  of  thoft  aib  of  tyraJinyj  which 

no  voice  has  hitherto  ever  commended  under  any  of  their 

falfe  colours ;  yet  in  thefe  falfe  colours  an  homage  was  paid 

by  defpotilin  to  juftice.    The  power  which  was  above  all. 

£  fean- 
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fear  and  all  retnorfe  was  not  fet  above  all  fhame.  Whilft 
ftiame  keeps  its  watch,  virtue  is  not  wholly  extingniftied 
in  the  heart ;  nor  will  moderation  be  utteriy  exiled  from  the 
minds  of  tyrants. 

I  believe  every  honefl:  man  fympathizes  in  his  refleiftions 
with  our  political  poet  on  that  occafion,  and  will  pray  ^6  avert 
Ihe  omen  whenever  thefe  afts  of  rapacious  defpotifm  prefent 
themfelves  to  his  view  or  his  imagination : 

— -^  "  May  no  fucb  florm 
"  Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  miifi  reform, 
"  "Tell  me  (mymufe)  what  monjlrous,  dire  ofence^ 
**  What  crimes  could  ^ny  Chrijlian  king  incenfe 
"  To  filch  a  rage  ?  tf^as  't  luxury,  or  lufl  ? 
'*  H^as  he_/£J  temperate,  fo  chaJle,fojuJl? 
«  Were  thefe  their  crimes  f  they  were  his  own  much  more ; 
"  But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  thafs  poor  »." 

This 

•  The  reft  of  the  pal&ge  is  ihls 

*  Who  having  IpenC  the  treafures  of  his  crown, 
«  Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 

'*'  And  yd  this  ai£t,  to  vamilh  o'er  the  fliame 

-**  Of  lacril^e,  mull  bear  devotion's  oaine. 

**  No  crime  lb  botd,  but  would  beiinderftood 

"  A  real,  or  at  leaft  a  teeming  good,  -    - 

**  Who  fears  not  to  do  iH,  yet  fears  the  name ; 

*  And,  free  from  confcience,  is  a  Have  to  lame. 

*  Thus  he  the  church  at  onCe  protefts,  and  fpculs : 
**  Sut  princes'  fwords  are  fharper  than  their  ftyles. 
*<  And  thus  to  th'  ages  paft  he  makes  amends, 

"  Thdr  charity  deftroys,  their  feith  defends. 

*'  Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell, 

**  In  empty  aery  contempliations  dwell ; 

*'  And,  like  the  block,  uniiioved  lay :  but  outs, 

"  As  much  too  3^iv^  like  (fac  ftork  devours. 
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This  fame  wealth,  which  is  at  all  tinics  treafon  and  lefe  na- 
tion  to  indigent  and  rapacious  defpotifm,  under  all  modes  of 
polity,  was  your  temptation  to  violate  property,  law,  and  re- 
ligion, united  in  one  objedt.  But  was  the  ftate  of  France  fo 
wretched  and  undone,  that  no  other  refource  but  rapine  re- 
maned to  preferve  its  cxiftence  ?  On  this  point  I  with  to 
receive  forae  information.  When  the  ftates  met,  was  the 
condition  of  the  finances  of  France  fuch,  that,  after  oecono- 
mifing  on  principles  of  juftice  and  mercy  through  all  de- 
partments, no  fair  repaitition  of  hurthens  upon  all  the  orders 
could  poflibly  rcftore  them  ?  If  fuch  an  equal  impoHtion  , 
would  have  heen  fufficient,  you  well  know  it  might  eafily 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Necker,  in  the  budget  which  he  laid 
before  the  orders  aifembled  at  Verfailles,  made  a  detailed  ex- 
pofition  of  the  ftate  of  the  French  nation*. 

^  Ii  there  no  temp'rite  region  can  bo  known, 

*<  Betwixt  their  frigid,  and  our  torrid  zone  i 

*<  Could  we  not  wake  from  that  Jethai^ic  dream, 

**  But  to  be  icftleft  in  a  worie  aorene  I 

**  And  f<a  Uut  lethargy  wat  ^re  no  cui^ 

«  But  to  be  caft  into  a  calenture  f 

«  Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  rouft  advance 

**  So  £ur,  to  niake  ui  wilh  for  ignorance  f 

«  And  ntbn  in  dte  dark  to  grope  our  way, 

*•  Than,  led  by  a  faUb  guide,  to  err  by  day  ? 

**  Who  (eei  thefe  difinal  hei^n,  but  would  demant^ 

*<  What  barbarous  invader  lack'd  the  land  ? 

*•  Bat  vAttn  be  bears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring 

*  "niia  delblation,  but  a  Chriftian  kingi 

"  When  nothing,  but  the  name  of  seal,  appeara 

<*  'Twixt  our  belt  aftioni,  and  the  worft  of  theirs, 

**  What  doei  he  diink  our  lacrilege  would  f})are, 

"  When  fuch  th'  e&As  of  our  devotion  arc  i " 

Coork's  Hill,  by  Sir  Johh  Dinmam. 


M»i 


*    Idpport  de  Moof.  le  Dirednir  glxitnl  des  finances,  &it  plr  ordre  du  Roi  a<Veriai]Ies. 


S.  1789- 

Vol.  III.  Y  If 
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If  we  give  credit  to  him,  it  was  not  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  any  new  imjxjfitions  whatfoever,  to  put  the  receipts 
of  France  on  a  balance  with  its  expences.  He  ftated  the 
peiiTiauent  chafges  of  all  <lefcriptions,  including  the  intereft 
o(  a  new  loan  of  four  Imndred  millions,  at  531,444,000 
livres ;  the  fixed  revenue  at  475,204,000,  making  the  defi- 
ciency 56,159,000,  or  fliort  of  2,200,000  fterling.  But  to 
balance  it,  he  brought  forward  favings  and  improvements 
of  revenue  (confidered  as  entirely  certain)  to  rather  more 
than  the  ainount  of  that  deficiency ;  and  he  concludes  with 
thele  emphatical  words  (p.  39)  "  Quel  pays,  Melfieurs,  que 
*'  celui,  on,  fens  impots  et  avec  de  fimptes  objets  inappercus, 
"on  pevit  faire  difparoitre  un  deficit  qui  a  fait  tant  de  bruit 
**  en  Europe."  As  to  the  re-imbnrfement,  the  finking  of  debt, 
and  the  other  great  objects  of  public  credit  and  political  ar- 
rangement indicated  in  Monf.  Necker's  fpeech»  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  but  that  a  very  moderate  and  proportioned 
aflelfinent  on  the  citizens  without  diitin6lk>n  would  have 
provided  for  all  of  them  to  the  fulleft  «}c?tent  of  their  de- 
mand. 

If  this  reprefentation  of  klonf.  Necker  was  falfe,  then  the 
aflembly  are  in  the  higlieft  degree  culpable  for  having  forced 
the  king  to  accept  as-  his  miniver,  and  iiace  the  fcing's  depo- 
.  fition,  for  having  employed  as  ibeir  minifter,  a  man  who 
had  been  capable  of  abufing  fo  notorioufly  the  confidence  of 
his  mafter  and  their  own ;  in  a  matter  too  of  the  higheft 
moment,  and  directly  appertaining  to  his  particular  office. 
But  if  the  reprefentation  was  exafl  (as,  having  always,  along 
with  you,  conceived  a  high  degree  of  reipeift  for  Mr.  Necker,. 
I  make  no  doubt  it  was)  then  what  can  be.faid  in  favour  of 
tfaofe,  who,  inftead  of  moderate,  reafonable,  and  general 
contribution,  have  in  cold  blood,  and  impelled  by  no  necef- 
fity,  had  recourfe  to  a  partial. and  cruel  confifcation ) 

Was 
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Was  that  contribution  refufed  on  a  pretext  of  privilege, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or  on  that  of  the  nobility  ? 
No  certainly.  As  to  the  clergy,  they  even  ran  before  the 
withes  of  the  third  order.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
ilates,  they  had  in  all  their  inftruftions  exprefsly  directed 
their  deputies  to  renounce  every  immunity,  which  put  them 
upon  4  footing  diftiOiS  from  the  condition  of  their  fellow- 
fubjefts.  In  this  reftutttiation  the  clergy  were  even  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  nobility. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  deficiency  had  remained  at  the 
j&  millions,  (or  ^.  s,soo,ooo  fterling)  as  at  firft  ftated  by  Mr. 
Necker.  Let  us  allow  that  all  the  refources  he  oppofed  to 
that  deficiency  were  impudent  and  groundlefs  fiitions }  and 
that  the  affembly  (or  their  lords  of  articles  •  at  the  Jacobins) 
were  from  thence  juftifled  in  laying  the  whole  burden  of  that 
deficiency  on  the  clergy, — yet  allowing  all  this,  a  neceffity  of 
(.z,iV>iOao  flerling  will  not  fupport  a  confifcation  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions.  The  impofition  of  jf .  i,aoo,ooo  on 
the  clergy,  as  partial,  would  have  been  oppreffive  and  unjuft, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  roinoxas  to  thofe  on 
whom  it  was  impofed  i  and  therefore  it  would  hot  have  an- 
fwered  the  real  purpofe  of  the  managers. 

Perhaps  perfons,  unacquainted  with  the  ftate  of  France,  on 
hearing  the  clergy  and  the  noblefle  were  privileged  in  point 
of  taxation,  may  be  led  to  imagine,  that  previous  to  the  re- 
volution thefe  bodies  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  ftate. 
This  is  a  great  miftake.  Tliey  certainly  did  not  contribute 
equally  with  each  other,  nor  either  of  them  equally  with  the 
commons.  They  both  however  contributed  largely.  Nei- 
ther nobility  hor  clergy  enjoyed  any  exemption  from  the 

*  In  the  conlUtution  of  Scotland  during  the  Stuart  reigns,  a  committee  lat  tor  prepar- 
ing biUa )  and  none  could  pafs,  but  thofe  previoufly  approved  by  tbem.  This  committee 
vas  called  lords  of  articlea. 

Y  2  excife 
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excife  on  confumable  commodities,  from  duties  of  cuftpm-,  of 
from  any  of  the  other  numerous  indireSi  impofitions,  which, 
in  France,  as  well  as  here,  make  fo  very  large  a  proportion 
of  all  payments  to  the  public.  The  nobleffe  paid  the  capita- 
tion. They  paid  alfo  a  land  tax,  called  the  twentieth  penny^ 
to  the  height  fometimes  of  three,  fometimes  of  four  (hillings 
in  the  pound ;  both  of  them  direSi  impofitions  of  no  light 
nature^  and  no  trivial  produce.  The  clergy  of  the  provinces 
annexed  by  conqueft  to  France  (which  in  extent  make  about 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  but  in  wealth  a  much  larger 
proportion)  paid  Ulcewife  to  the  capitation  and  the  twentieth 
penny,  at  the  rate  paid  by  the  nobility..  The  clergy  in  the 
old  provinces  did  not  pay  the  capitation ;  but  they  had  re- 
deemed themfelves  at  the  expence  of  about  04  millions,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  million  fterling.  They  were  exempted 
from  the  twentieths;  but  then  they  made  free  gifts  ;  they 
contradted  debts  for  the  ftate ;  and  they  were  fubjeil  to  fome 
other  charges,  the  whole  computed  at  about  a  thirteenth  part 
of  their  clear  income.  They  ought  to  have  paid  annually 
about  forty  thoufand  pounds  more,  to  put  them  on  a  par  with 
the  contribution  of  the  nobility. 

When  the  terrors  of  this  tremendous  profcription  hung 
over  the  clergy,  they  made  an  offer  of  a  contribution,  through  - 
the  archbilhop  of  Aix,  which,  for  its  .extravagance,  ought 
not  to  have  been  accepted,.  But  it  was  evidently  and  oh- 
viouily' more  advantageous  to  the  public  creditor,,  than  any 
.thing  which  could  rationally  be  promifed  by  theconfilcation. 
Why  was  it  not  accepted^  Thereafon  is  plain— There  \Yas 
no  defire  that  the  church  fliould  be  brought  to  ferve  the 
ftate.  The  fervice  of  the  ftate  was  made  a  pretext  to  deftroy 
the  church.  In  their  way  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  church- 
they  would  not  fcruple  to  deftroy  their  country :  and  they 
have  deftroyed'it.    One  great  end  in  the  project  would  have 

been . 
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6e«i  defeated,  if  the  plan  of  extoi^tion  had  been  adopted  in 
lieu  of  the  fcheme  of  confifcation.  The  new  lauded  intereft 
conne£led  with  the  new  republic,  and  connetSed  with  it  for 
its  very  being,  could  not  have  been  created.  This  was 
among  the  reafons  why  that  extravagant  ranfora-  was  not 
accepted. 

The  madnefs  of  the  project  of  confifcation,  on-  the  plan* 
that  was  firft.  pretended,  foon  became  apparent.  To  bring 
this  unwieldy  mafs  of  landed  property,  enlarged  by  the  con" 
fifcarion  of  all  the  vafl  landed  domain  of  the  crown,  at  once 
into  market,  was  obvioufly  to  defeat  the  profits  propofed  by 
the  confifcation,  by  depreciating,  the  value  of  thole  lands^ 
and  indeed  of  all  the  landed  eftates  throughout  France.  Such 
a  fudden  div«rfion  of  all  its  circulating  money  from  trade  to 
Iand;(^  muft  be  an  additional  mifchief.  Whatflep  was  taken  B- 
Did  the  affembly,  on  becoming  fenfible  of  the  inevitable  ill 
effe(5ts  of  their  projetSed  fale,.reveit  to  the  offers  of  the  clergy? 
No  diftrefs  could  oblige  them  to  travel  in  a  courfe  which  was 
difgraced  by  any  appearance  of  jjaftice.  Giving  over  all 
hopes  from  a  general  immediate  fale,  another  proje6t  feems- 
to  have  fucceeded.  They  propofed  to  take  ftock  in  exchange 
for  the  church,  lands.  In  that  project  great  difficulties  arofo 
in  equalizing  the  obje<^s  to  be  exchanged..  Other  obftacles- 
alfo  prefented  themfelves,  which  threw  them  back  again  up- 
on fome  project  of  fale.  The  municipalities  had  taken  aa: 
alarm.  They  would  not  hear  of  transferring  the  whole  plun- 
der of  the  kingdom,  to  the  ftock-holders  in-  Paris,  Many 
of  thofc.  municipalities  had  been  (upon,  fyftem)  reduced  to 
the  moft  deplorable  indigence,.  Money  was  no  where  to  be 
feen.  They  were  therefore  led  to  the  point  that  was  fo  ar- 
dently defired.  They  panted  for  a  currency  of  any  kind-; 
which  might  revive  their  perifliing  induftry.  The  munici-- 
galities  were  then  to  be  admitted  to  a  fiiare  in  the  fpoil,. 

which- 
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whidh  evidently  rendered  the  firft  fcheme  (if  ever  it  had 
been  feriotifly  entertained)  altogether  impraifticable.  Public 
exigencies  prefled  upon  all  fides.  The  minifter  of  finance 
reiterated  his  call  for  fupply  with  a  moft  urgent,  anxious, 
and  boding  voice.  Thus  prefled  on  all  fides,  inftead  of  the 
firft  plan  of  converting  their  bankers  into  biihops  and  abbots, 
inftead  of  paying  the  old  debt,  they  contraiSted  a  new  debt, 
at  3  per  cent,  creating  a  new  papei:  currency,  founded  on  an 
eventual  fale  of  the  church  lands.  They  iflued  this  paper 
currency  to  fatisfy  in  the  firft  inflance  chiefly  the  demands 
made  \ipon  them  by  the  Bank  of  dif count,  the  great  machine, 
or  paper-mill,  of  their  fidtitious  wealth. 

The  fpoil  of  the  church  was  now  become  the  only  fefource 
of  all  their  operations  in  finance  ;  the  vital  principle  of  all 
their  politics ;  the  fole  fecurity  for  the  exiftence  of  theit 
power.  It  was  neceflary  by  all,  even  the  moft  violent  means, 
to  put  every  individual  on  the  fame  bottom,  and  to  bind  the 
nation  in  one  guilty  intereft  to  uphold  this  adt,  and  the  au- 
thority of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  done.  In  order  to  force  the 
moft  reluiflant  into  a  participation  of  their  pillage,  they  ren- 
dered their  paper  circulation  compulfory  in  all  payments. 
Thofe  who  confider  the  general  tendency  of  their  fchemes  to 
this  one  objeft  as  a  centre,  and  a  centre  from  which  after- 
wards all  their  meafures  radiate,  will  not  think  that  I  dwell 
too  long  upon  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
aiTembly. 

To  ait  off  all  appearance  of  connexion  between  the 
crown  and  public  juftice,  and  to  bring  the  whole  under 
implicit  obedience  to  the  dictators  in  Paris,  the  old  inde- 
pendent judicartire  of  the  parliaments,  with  all  its  me- 
rits, and  all  its  faxilts,  was  wholly  abohfl^ed.  Whilft  the' 
parliaments  exifted,  it  was  evident  that  the  people  might 
Ibme  time  or  other  come  to  refort  to  them,  and  rally  under 

the 
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the  fiandard  of  their  antient  laws.  It  became  however  a 
matter  of  confideratioa  that  the  magiftrates  and  officers,  in 
the  courts  now  abohfliedj  bad purcbafed  tbeir  places  at  a  very 
high  rate,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  duty  they  perform- 
ed, they  received  but  a  very  low  return  of  intereft.  Simple, 
confifcation  is  a  boon  ooly  for  the  clergy ; — to  the  lawyers 
ibme  appearances  of  equity  are  to  be  obferved ;  and  they  are 
to  receive  compenfation  to  an  immenfe  amount.  Their 
compeofation  becomes  part  of  the  national  debt,  for  the  li- 
quidation of  which  there  is  the  one  exhauftlefs  fund.  The 
lawyers  are  to  obtain  their  compenfation  in  the  new  church 
paper,  which  is  to  march  with  the  new  principles  of  judica- 
ture and  legiflatune.  The  difmifled  magiftrates  are  to  take  ■ 
dieir  Ihare  of  martyrdom  with  the  ecclefiaftics,  or  to  receive 
their  own  property  from  fuch  a  fund  and  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  all  thoft,  who  have  been  feafoned  with  the  antient  priii- 
«i^s  of  jurisprudence,  and  had  been  the  fworn  guardians  of 
property,  muft  look  upon  with  horror.  -Even  the  clergy  are 
to  receive  their  miferable  allowance  out  of  the  depreciated 
paper  which  is  ftamped  with  the  indelible  charafter  of  (acri- 
lege,  and  with  the  fymbols  of  their  own  ruin,  or  they  muft 
ftarve..  So  violent  an  outrage  upon  credit,  property,  and  li- 
berty, as  this  compulfory  paper  currency,  has  feldom  been: 
exhibited  by  the  alliance  of  bankruptcy  and  tyranny,  at  any 
rime,  or  in  any  nation. 

In  the  courfe  of  all  thefe  operations,  at  length  comes  out 
the  grand  <irfaB»M  ;..-that  in  reality,  and  in  a  fair  fenfe,  the 
-  lands  of  the  church  (fo  far  as  any  thing  certain  can  be  ga- 
thered from  their  proceedings)  are  not  to  be  fold  at  all.  By 
the  late  refolutiohs  of  the  national  aflembly,  they  are  indeed. 
ID  be  delivered  to  the  higheft  bidder.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved, that  a  certain  portion  only  of  tie  purcbafe  money  is  ta- 
ke laiddo-im,  A  period  of  twelve  years  is  to  be  given  for  the.' 
9,  gaymeiu 
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payment  of  the  reft.  The  philofophic  purchafers  are  there- 
fore, on  payment  of  a  fort  of  fine,  to  be  put  inftantly  into 
pofieffion  of  the  eftate.  It  becomes  in  fome  refpedts  a  fort 
-of  gift  to  them ;  to  be  'held  on,  the  feudal  tenure  of  eeal  to 
■the  new  eftabUfhment.  This  project  is  evidently  to  let  in  a 
body  of  purchafers  without  money.  The  confequence  will 
be,  that  thefe  purchafers,  or  father  grantees,  will  pay,  not 
only  from  the  rents  as  they  accrue,  which  might  as  well  be 
received  by  the  ftate,  but  from  the  fpoil  of  the  materials  of 
'buildings,  from  wafte  in  woods,  and  from  whatever  money, 
by  hands  habituated  to  the  gripings  of  ufury,  they  can  wring 
from  the  miferable  peafant.  He  is  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  mercenary  and  arbitrary  difcretion  of  men,  who  will  be 
ftimulated  to  every  fpecies  of  extortion  by  the  growing  de- 
mands on  the  growing  profits  of  an  eftate  held  under  the 
■precarious  fetilement  of  a  new  political  fyftem. 

When  all  the  frauds,  impoftures,  violences,  rapines,  burn- 
ings, murders,  confifcations,  compulfory  paper  currencies, 
and  every  defcription  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  employed  ta 
bring  about  and  to  uphold  this  revolution,  have  their  natural 
effedl,  that  is,  to  fliocfc  the  moral  fentiments  of  all  virtuous 
■and  folier  minds,  the  abettors  of  this  philofophic  fyftem  im- 
mediately ftrain  their  throats  in  a  declamation  againft  the  old 
monarchical  government  of  France.  When  they  have  ren- 
dered that  depofed  power  fufficiently  black,  they  then  pro- 
ceed in  argument,  as  if  all  thofe  who  difapprove  of  their 
new  abufes,  muft  of  courfe  be  partizans  of  the  old ;  that 
thofe  who  reprobate  their  crude  and  violent  fchemes  of  li- 
berty ought  to  be  treated  as  advocates  for  fervitude.  I  admit 
that  their  neceffities  do  compel  them  to  this  bafe  and  con- 
temptible fraud.  Nothing  can  reconcile  men  to  their  pro- 
ceedings and  projects  but  the  fuppofition  that  there  is  no 
third  option  between  them,  and  fome  tyranny  as  odious  as 

can 
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can  be  furniflied  by  the  records  of  hi(Vory,  or  by  the  inven- 
tion of  poets.  This  prattling  of  theirs  hardly  deferves  th» 
name  of  fophiftry.  It  is  npthing  but  plain  impudence. 
Have  thefe  gentlemen  never  heard,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
worlds  of  theory  and  practice,  of  any  thing  between  the  def- 
potifm  of  the  monarch  and  the  delpotifm  of  the  multitude  ? 
Have  they  never  heard  of  a  monarchy  directed  by  laws,  con- 
trolled and  balanced  by  the  great  hereditary  wealth  and  he- 
reditary dignity  of  a  nation  ;  and  both  again  controlled  by  a 
judicious  check  from  the  reafon  and  feeling  of  the  people  at 
large  ailing  by  a  fuitable  and  permanent  organ  ?  Is  it  then 
impoiiible  that  a  man  may  be  found  who,  mthout  criminal 
ill  intention,  or  pitiable  abfurdity,  fliall  prefer  fuch  a  mixed 
and  tempered  government  to  either  of  the  extremes ;  and 
who  may  repute  that  nation  to  be  deftitute  of  all  wifdom  and 
of  all  virtue,  which,  having  in  its  choice  to  obtain  fuch  a  go- 
vernment with  eafe,  or  rather  to  confirm  it  when  aSiuallypof- 
fejid,  thought  proper  to  commit  a  thoufand  crimes,  and  to 
fubjefl  their  country  to  a  thoufand  evils,  in  order  to  avoid 
it  ?  Is  it  then  a  truth  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  a  pure 
democracy  is  the  only  tolerable  form  into  which  human  Ib- 
ciety  can.  be  thrown,  that  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  helitate 
about  its  merits,  without  the  fufpicion  of  being  a  friend  to 
tyranny,  that  is,  of  being  a  foe  to  mankind .' 

I  do  not  know  under  what  defcription  to  clafs  the  prefent 
ruling,  authority  in  France.  It  affe£ls  to  be  a  pure  democracy, 
Aongh  I  think  it  in  a  diredl  train  of  becoming  (hortly  a  mif- 
chievous  and  ignoble  oligarchy.  Btit  for  thd  prefent  I  admit 
it  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  nature  and  effedl  of  what  it  pre- 
tends to.  I  reprobate  no  form  of  government  merely  upon  ab- 
ftraift  principles.  There  may  be  fituations  in  which  the  purely 
democratic  form  will  become  neceffary.  There  may  be  fome 
(very  few,  and  very  particularly  circumftanced)  where  it 
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wonld  be  clearly  defiraMe.  This  I  do  not  take  to  be  the  cafe 
of  France,  or  of  any  other  great  country.  Until  now,  we 
have  feen  no  examples  of  confiderable  detnocracies.  The  an- 
tients  were  better  acquainted  with  them.  Not  being  whoHy 
unread  in  the  authors,  who  had  feen  the  moft  of  thofe  con- 
ftitution^,  and  who  beft  underftood  them,  I  cannot  help  coiv 
cutting  with  their  opinion,  that  an  abfolute  democracy,  no 
more  than  abfoltite  monarchy,  is  to  be  reckoned  amoirg  the 
legitimate  forms  of  government.  They  think  it  rather  the 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  than  the  found  confutation  of  a 
repuWic.  If  I  recoUedt  rightly,  Ariftotle  obferves,  that  a  de- 
mocracy has  many  ftriking  poims  of  refemblance  with  a  ty- 
ranny *.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  a  democracy,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  is  capable  of  exercifing  the  moft  cruel 
oppreffions  upon  the  minority,  whenever  flrong  tfivifions 
prevail  in  that  kind  of  polity,  as  they  often  muft ;  and  that 
oppreffion  of  the  minority  will  extend  to  far  greater  num- 
bers, and  wiH  be  carried  on  with  much  greater  fury,  than 
can  ateioft  ever  be  apprehended  from  the  dominion  of  a 
lingle  fceptre.  In  fuch  a  popular  perfecution,  individual 
fufferers  are  in  a  much  more  deplorable  condition  than  in 
any  other.  Under  a  cruel  prince  they  have  the  bahny  com- 
panion of  mankind  to  afiuage  the  fmart  of  their  wmmds; 

*  WItcb  I  wnte  tUa  !  footed  from  lucHiMy,  aftermmy  years  iud  dapAd  from  mf 
icadiflg  Ills  poffige.    A  learned  fneod  haa  (umi  it.  and  it  is  as  foUvvs : 

fuSa-  tu^  g  ftyj.ziw]'®-  MM  B  nifoi^  « (Wai  Mil  aaoMtm'  hm  itakttt-iKaTigM  vof'  sKVTifaf  Irx^atOtk 
fl  fjif  xi?afju(  grdfa  TifiMVi  «  3i  it^uxfttfai  srofa  tm(  iiiiMif  ToTf  namif, 

*  The  ethical  charat^  is  the  fime ;  both  exercife  detpotifni  over  the  bettCT  chift  of  citi- 
■  zcni)  aaddectees-arein  tfacoQC^  tsfaatacduiaacet  aud'antearei&the  otieri  Ifaedcaur 

*  {Ogiw  toe,  and  tke  Mutt  fiwotntSt  Ire  not  tiiifrM),Mntl)<  the  Ikme  idbntkal  ncn,:  and  ti- 

*  wa^  beai  a  dofe  analog].;  and  theft  haxe  the  poncipal  pewec  each  ia  thcii  rdfiC^e 

*  forms  o£  government,  favourites  with  the  abfolute  monarch,  and  demago^es  with  & 

*  people  filch  a»  I  have  defcribed.**    Arift.  FoUtic.  lib,  w,  cap.  4. 
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they'havs  the  plaudits  of  tite  people  to  animate  their  gene- 
rous constancy  under  their  iuf&hnge : .  but  thofe  who  are 
fubje£ted  to  wrong  under  multitudes,  are  deprived  of  all  ex- 
ternal conlcdation.  They  feem  deferted  by  mankind ;  over- 
powered by  a  confpiracy  of  their  wbole  fpecies. 

But  admitting  democracy  not  to  have  that  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  party  tyranny,  which  I  fufpofe  it  to  have,  and  ad- 
mitting it  to  poffefs  as  much  good  in  it  when  unmixed,  ai  I 
am  fure  it  poffeffes  when  compounded  with  other  forms ; 
do«s  ntoaarchy,  on  its  parlv  contain  nothing  at  all  to  recom- 
mend it .!  I  de  obt  often  quote  Bolingbroke,  nor  have  hit 
works  in  general,  left  any  pennanent  impreffion  on  my 
mind.  He  is  a  preAua^tuous  and  a  fuperficial  writer.  But 
he  has  one  ebfervation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  with- 
out depth  iaA  folidity.  He  fays,  that  be  prefers  a  monarchy 
to  <tther  govemmBiiCs ;  becauie  you  can  better  ingraft  any 
defcrtptlon  of  republic  on  a  monarchy  than  any  thing  of 
mooarcby  upon  the  republican  forms.  I  think  him  p^cfeA- 
ly  in  the  right.  The  ft&  is  fo  hiitoiically ;  and  it  agrees  wed 
with  the  ijtecidation. 

1  know  bow  eafy  a  topic  it  is  to  dweB  on  the  faults  of  de- 
parted greatnefi.  By  a  revohitiBQ  in  the  ftate,  the  fawning  . 
fya>pb3Dt  of  yefterday,  is  converted  into  the  auftere  critic  of 
the  prefent  hour.  But  fieady  independant  minds,  vtbeoL 
they  have  an  objeA  of  fo  feiious  a  cswicem  to  mankind  as  go- 
vernment, under  their  canteiia;3ation,  will  difilaia  to  aiTume 
the  pMt  of  fatihfls  and  dedaimars.  They  will  judge  of  hu- 
man inftitntions  as  tfaey  do  of  human  chara£ters.  They  win 
fort  oM  the  good  from  the  evil,  which  is  mised  in  moital  in- 
ilitutions  as  it  is  in  mortal  men. 

Your  govemment  in  France,  thoi^h  ufuatly,  and  I  think 
jufily,  reputed  the  bell  of  the  unqualified  or  iU-cju^fied.  ' 
nranarchiesi  was  ftiU  £all  of  abnfcs.    Theft  ab«iiet  accusni- 
Z  2  lated 
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lated  in  a  length'  of  time,  as  they  muft  accumulate  in  every 
monarchy  not  under  the  conftant  infpedion  of  a  popular  re- 
prefentative.  I  am  no  ftiranger  to  the  faults  and  defedls  of 
the  fubverted  government  of  France ;  and  I  think  I  am  not 
Inclined  by  nature  or  policy  to  make  a  panegyric  upon  any 
thing  which  is  a  juft  and  natural  object  of  cenfure.  But  the 
queftion  is  not  now  of  the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of  its 
exiftence.  Is  it  then  true,  that  the  French  government  was 
fuch  as  to  be  incapable  or  undeferving  of  reform  ;  fo  that  it 
was  of  aUblute  neceffity  the  whole  fabric  fhould  be  at  once 
.pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared  for  the  ereiftion  of  a  theo- 
retic experimental  edifice  in  its  place .'  All  France  was  of  a 
different  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789.  The 
inftrutftions  to  the  reprefentatives  to  the  ftates-general, 
from  every  diftrift  in  that  kingdom,  were  filled,  with  pro- 
jecfts  for  the  reformation  of  that  government,  without  the 
remoteft  fuggeftion  of  a  defign  to  deftroy  it.  Had  fuch  a 
defign  been  then  even  infinuated,  I  bdieve  there  woiild 
have  been  but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  for  reje<5ting  it  with 
fcorn  and  horror.  Men  have  been  fometimes  led  by  degrees, 
fometimes  hurried  into  things,  of  which,  if  they  could  have 
feen  the  whole  together,  they  never  would-  have  permitted 
the  molt  remote  approach.  ■  When  thofe  inftrudtions  were 
given,  there  was  no  queftion  but  that  abufes  exifted,  and 
that  they  demanded  a  reform; "nor  is  there  now.  In  the 
interval  between  the  inftrudtions  and  the  revolution,  things 
changed  their  Ihape;  and  in  cohfequence  of  that  change, 
the  true  queftion  at  prefent  is.  Whether  thofe  who  would 
have  reformed,  or  thofe  who  have  deftroyed,  are  in  the 
right .' 

To  hear  fome  men  fpeak  of  the  late  monarchy  of  France, 
you  would  imagine  that  they  were  talking  of  Perfia  bleeding 
under  the  ferocious  fword  of  Taehmas  Kouli  Khin ;  or  at  leaft 
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defcribing  the  barbarous  anarchic  defpotifm  of  Turkey, 
where  the  fineft  countries  in  the  moft  genial  climates  in  the 
world  are  wafted  by  peace  more  than  any  countries  have 
been  worried  by  war ;  where;  arts  are  unknown,  where  ma- 
nufadures  languilh,  where  Science  is  extinguilhed,  where 
agriculture  decays,  where,  the  human  race  itfelf  melts  away 
and  perilhes  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver.-  Was  this  the 
cafe  of  France  ?  I  have  no  way  of  determining  the  queftion 
but  .by  a  reference  to  fails.  Fadts  do  not  fupport  this  refem- 
blance.  Along  with  much  evil,  there  is  .ibme  good  in  mo- 
narchy itfelf ;  and  ibmecorreiftive  to  itsevil,  from  religion, 
&tnn  laws,  from  manners,  from  opinions,  the  French  rao^ 
narchy  mi^  have  received ;  which  rendered  it  (though  by 
no  means  a  free,  and  therefore  by  no  means  agood  conftitu- 
tion)  a  defpotifm  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

Among  the  ftandards  .upon  which  the  effedb '  of.  govern- 
ment on  any  country  are  to  be  eAimated,  I  muft  confider  the 
fiate  of  its  population  as  not  the  leaft  certain.  No  country 
in  which  population,  flouriihes, .  and  is.  in  progreffive  im- 
jaavemsnt,  can'  be  under  a  very  mifchievovis  government. 
About  fixty  years  age,  the  Intendants  of  the  generalities  of 
France  made,  with  other  matters,  a  report  of  the  pt^ula- 
tion  of  their  feveral  diftri£Es.  I  have'  not  the  books,  which 
are  very  voluminous,  by  me,  near  do  I  know  where,  to  pro-- 
cure  them  (I  am  obliged  to  fpeak.by  memory,  iind  therefore 
the  lefs  pofitively)  but  I  think  the  population  of  France  was 
by  them,  even  at  that  period,,  eftimated  at.  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  fouls.  At  the  end  of  the  laft  century  it  had  been 
generally  calculated  at  eighteen^  On  either  of  thefe  eftima- 
tions  France  was  not  ill-peopled.  Mr.  Necker  who  is  ail 
authority,  for  his  owiitimeat  leaft  equal  .to.  the  Intendants 
for  theirs,  reckons,  and  upon  apparently  fure  principles,  the 
people  of  France,  in  the  year  1780J  at  twenty-four  millions 
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fix  hundred  and  feventy  thou&nd.  Bat  was  this  the  ptoVti. 
ble  vdtimate  term  under  the  old  eftablilhment !  Dr.  Price  i» 
of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  population  in  France  was  by 
no  means  at  its  acme  in  that  year,  I  certainly  defer  to  Vk. 
Price's  authority  a  good  deal  more  in  thefe  fpeculationSi 
than  1  do  in  his  general  politics.  This  gentleman,  taking 
ground  on  Mr.  Necker's  data,  is  very  confident,  that  fince 
the  jMriod  of  that  minifter's  calculation,  the  French  popula- 
tion has  encrea&d  rapidly ;  lb  rapidly  that-  in  ilie  year  1789 
he  win  not  confent  to  rate  the  peo^  of  that  ktogdom  at  a 
lower  nunaber  than  thirty  millions.  After  abating  much 
(and  much  I  think  ought  to  be  abated)  from  the  fangtnne 
calculation  of  Dr.  Price,  X  have  no  doubt  that  the  population 
ef  France  did  encreafe  oonliderably  daring  this  later  period  : 
but  fuppa(6ng  that  it  encrea&d  to  nothing  more  than  will  be 
Sufficient  to  complete  the  z4,67e«ooo  to  a^  miUions,  ftill  a 
population  of  aj  milHons,  and  that  in  an  encreafing  pro- 
grefi,  on  a  fpaoe  of  afaoiit  twenty-fevcn  thonfand  lijuare 
locoes,  is  isamEnfe.  It  it,  for  inftanoe,  a  good  deal  more 
than  tlie  .propoitionahle  -poiHdation  of  this  iiland,  or  eveoi 
(ban  teat  at  En^and,  die  beft-peopled  part  oi  the  tmited 
iittfjifata. 

It  ic  not  univerf^y  true,  that  France  is  a  fertile  country. 
OanfideraUe  traiSte  of  it  ace  barren,  and  labour  under  other 
aatoral  diiadvantages.  In  the  poitioiu  of  that  territory, 
whene  dungs  are  mate  £nroucable,  as  fiir  as  I  am  able  to  dil^ 
cover,  the  numben  of  the  pea}de  comeiix>nd  ta  the  iodvd- 
genoeiof  nature*.  The  Generality  of  Ufle  (this  I  admit  it 
the  firangeft  esample)  upon 'an  extest  >ef  404  i  leagues, 
aibout  tan  years  ago,  contained  734,£oD;foulf,  which  it  177s 
iidiabitants  to  each  Square  league.    Ilii midifie  tesm  for  the 

*  Dt  VMmmtn/m  *k  HnaK^di  h  Fnoo^  pwM«iA  NcckKi  nl.  >■  p.  aWl 
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reft  of  France  U  about  900  inbaUtaais  to  die  Utae  admeor 
fuiemeat. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  population  to  the  depofei}  gpvecn- 
ment  ;'b«caule  I  do  not  like  to  compliment  tbe  contrivances 
of  men,  with  what  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  bounty  of 
FioTidence.  But  that  decried  goremment  could  not  hanre 
obftru(aed,  moft  probably  it  favoured,  the:  operation  of  thofe 
cauAs  (whatever  they  were)  uriiethet  of  nature  io  the  &i\, 
or  in  habits  of  iaduilcy  among  the  people,  wliicfa  has  pior 
duced  fb  large  a  number  of  the  ipecies  d&roughout  tliat 
whole  kingdom,  and  exhibited  in  <bn>e  particular  ^aces 
fiach  prodigies  of  population.  I  never  wilt  fuppofe  due  fas- 
brick  of  a  ftate  to  be  the  worft  of  all  poUtkal  infbitutiinis, 
which,  by  experience,  is  foaod  to  contaia  a  principlB  fa.- 
vourable  (however  htent  it  may  be)  to  tiuencreafiaf  vaaa^ 
kind. 

The  wealth  of  a  countrf  is  another^,  and  no  coatenptible 
ftandard,  by  which  we  nay  judge  wbetber,.  oh. die  wlxde,  » 
govemokenc  be  proteAing  or  deftrufttve..  FIraace  far  ex.'- 
ceeds  England  in  tbe  multitude  of  her  people;  but  I  :q>pce- 
facnd  that  her  comparative  wealth  is  much  inferior  to  oocs^ 
Kiat  it  is  not  fo  equal  in  the  diSribAiion,  nor  fo  ready  ia  the 
circidatioo.  I  believe  the  diffisrence  ia  the&ffmof  die  tm> 
governments  10  be  amongft  the  cauiies.  of  this  advanta^  otk 
the  fide  of  Eogfand.  i  fpeak  of  Sn^taradv  not  of  tbe  whole 
Stitillk  domianns;  which,ifcoaq>ared  with  thofe  of  France^ 
will,  in  l«ne  dtgree,  weaken,  the  eompaoativie  rate  of  weakh 
apon  our  &le.  But  that  wealth,  which  will  not  enduce  a. 
caa>pwifi>s  with  the  riches  of  England,  may  ceafkitatc  » 
very  lel^eftable  degree  of  opoleace.  Mr.  Keeker's  book 
fsbliflaed  in  tj>s*,  eoatains  aa  iecxntt  and  interefling  coi>- 

*  De  rAdminiamiOB  de»  FinMcn  de  la  Vnoec,  par  M,  Netk«r. 
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lection  of  fafts  relative  to  public  oeconomy  and  to  political 
arithmetic ;  and  his  fpeculations  on  the  fubjeift  are  in  ge- 
neral wife  and  liberal.  In  that  work  he  gives  an  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  France,  very  remote  from  the  portrait  of  a'  country 
whole  government  was  a  perfedt  grievance,  an  ablblute  evil, 
admitting.no  cure  but  through  the  violent  and  uncertain 
remedy  of  a  total  revolution.  He  affirms,  that  from  the  year 
1726  to  the  year  1784,  there  was  coined  at  the  mint  of 
France,  in  the  fpecies  of  gold  and  filver,  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  flerling  *. 

It  is  impoffible  that  Mr.  Necker  fliould  be  miftsdcen  in  the 
amount  of  the  bullion  which  has  been  coined  in  the  mint. 
It  is  a  matter  of  official  record.  The  reafonings  of  this  able 
£nanci«',  concerning  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which* 
remained  for  circulation,  when  he  wrote  ih  1785,  that  is 
about  four  years  before  the)  depofition  and  imprifonment  of 
the  French  king,  are  not  of  equal  certainty;  butthey  are 
laid  on  gratrndsfo  apparently  folid,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  re- 
iufe  a  confiderable  degree  of  alTent  to  his  calculation.  He 
calculates  the  numeraire,  at  what  we  caU/fecie,  then  ailually 
exifting  in  France,  at  about  eighty-eight  millions  of  the 
fame  Ehglifh  money.  A  great  accumulation  of  wealth  for 
one  country,  large  as  that  country  is !  Mr.  Necker  was  fo 
far  ffom  confidering  this  influx  of  wealth  as  likely  to  ceafe, 
when  he  wrote  in  1785,  that  he  prefumes  upon  a  future  an- 
nual increafe  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  money  brought  into 
France  during  the  periods  from  which  he  computed^ 

Some  adequate  caufe  muft  have  originally  introduced  all 
the  money  coined  at  its  mint  into  that  kingdom ;  and  &me 
caufe  as  operative  muft  have  keptat  home,  or  returned  into 
its  bolbm,  fuch  a  vaft  flood  of  treafute  as  Mr.  Necker  cal- 

*  VcL  m,  cbap.  8.  ud  chap.  9. 
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culates  ta  remain  fiar  domeftic  circulation.'  -Suppofe  any 
cealQnable  deductions  from  M.  Necker's  computation ;  the 
remainder  mufrftiU  amount  to  ah  immenfe  fum.    Caufes 
thus  powerful  to  acquire  and  to  retain,  cannot  be  found  in 
difcouraged  induftry,  infeciire  property,  and  a  pofitivel?  de- 
ftruitive  government,  vlndeed;  wheni  confider  the  faccof 
the  kingdom  of  France;  the  multitude  and  opulence  of  hef 
cities;,. the  ufeful  magnificence  of  her  fpacious  high  roads 
and  bridges;  the  opportunity  of  her  artificial  canals  and 
navigations  opening  the  conveniences  of  maritime  commu- 
nication through  a  Iblid  continent  of  fo  immenfe  an  extent ; 
w^hen  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  ftupendous  works  of  her  ports 
and  harbours,  and  to  her.  whole  naval  apparatus,  whether 
for.  war  or  trade ;  when  I  bring  before  my  view  the  number 
of  her  fortifications,  conftrudted  with  fo  bold  and  niafterly  a 
flciU,  .and  made  and  maintained  at  fo  prodigioiwf  a  chargej 
prefenting  an  armed  front.'and  impenetrable  barrier  to  her 
enemies  tipon  every  fide;  when  I  recoUedt  how  very  fmall 
a  part  of  that  extenfive  region  is  without  cultivation,  and  to 
what  complete  perfeiStion  the  culture  of  many  of  the  beft" 
produilions  of  the  earth  have  been  brought  in  France; 
when  I  refleiSt  on  the  excellence  of  her  manufaftures  and 
fabrics,  fecond  to  none  but  ours,  and  in  fome  particulars  not 
fecond ;  when  1  contemplate  the  grand  foundations  of  cha- 
rity, public  and  private ;  when  1  furvey  the  ftate  of  aU  the 
arts  that  beautify  and  polifh  life;  when  I  reckon  the  men 
file  has  bred  for  extending  her  fame  in  war,  her  able  ftatcf- 
men,  the  multitude  of  her  profound  lawyers  and  theolo- 
gians, her  philofophers,  her  critics,  her  hiftorians  and  anti- 
quaries, her  poets,  and  her  orators,  facred  and  profane;  I 
behold  in  all  this  fomething  which  awes  and  commands  the 
imagination,  which  checks  the  mind  on  the  brink  of  preci- 
pitate and  indifcriminate  cenfure,  and  which  demands,  that 
Vol,  III.  A  a  we 
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we  JhonM  very  ieriotifly  exaitimef  Avhit  and  how<jjreat  ars 
the  latent  vices  that  cdukl  anthorife  d5  at  once-  to  ievel  fo 
fpacious  a  fabfjc  with  the  ground.  I  do  nt)t  recogniMj  in 
this  view  of  things,  the  defpotifm  of  Turkey.  Nor  do  I 
difcern  the  chara«5ter  of  a  government,,  that  has  been^  on  the- 
whole>  fo  oppreflive,.  or  fo  cotrupt,  or  ib  negligent,,  as  to  be 
utterly  unfit  for  all  reformation..  I  muft  think  ftrch  a.  go- 
vermnent  well  deferved  to  have  its  exceifencies  heightened  x 
Its  faufts  eorreiSted;.  and  its  capadties  improved,  into  a  Britilhi 
conftitution. 

Whoever  has  examined  into  the  proceedings  of  that  dB"- 
pofed  government  for  feveral  years  back,  cannot  fail  tot  have 
obferved,  amidS  the  inconftancy  and  fluiluation  natural  to 
couEtSran^ameft  endeavour  towards  the  profperity  and  im- 
provement of  the  dountry ;  he  muit  admit,  that  it  had  long 
been  emjAjyed^  in  fbme  itiffances^  wholly-  to  remove,  in 
many  eonfiderably  to  correit,  the  abufive  practices  and 
ttfages  that  had  prevailed  in  the  flate ;  and  that  even  the 
tinllmited'  power  of  the  foviereign  over  the  peribns  of  his 
fiibjefiSr  inconfifteBt,  ai  undoubtedly  it  was,  with  law  and 
liberty,  had  yet  been  every  day  growing  more  mitigated  in 
the  exerclfe.  So  far  from  reftifihg  itfelf  to  reformation,  that 
government  was  open,  with  a  cenfurable  degree  of  facilityi 
to  idl  forts  of  projedts  and  proje<Sors  on  the  fubjeift.  Rather 
too  much  countenance  was  given  (o  the  fpirit  of  innovation, 
which  fcon  Was  turned  againit  thofs  who.  foftered  it,  andi 
etided  ia  their  rain.  It  is  but  cold,  and  ho  very  flattering; 
juftice  to  that  fallen  monacchy,  to  lay,  that,  for  many  years, 
it  trefpaffed  more  by  levity  ami  want  of  judgment  in  feVeral 
of  its  fehemes,  than  from  any  defeft  in  diligence  or  in  piiblic 
fpirit.  To  compare  the  gbvernmeiife of  France  fdr  thelalt 
fifteen  or  lixteen  years  with  wife  and  well-cohftituted  ^fta- 
blilhments,  during  diat,  or  during  any  petisd)  is  not  to  a(St 
I  witlv 
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\rith  fairnefs.  But  if  in  point  ef  prodigality  in  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  or  in  point  of  rigour  in  the  exercife  of 
poiyeri  it  be  conipured  with  any  of  the  former  reigns,  1  be» 
lieve  candid  judges  will  give  little  credit  to  the  good  inten"- 
tions  of  thofe  who  dwell  perpetually  on  the  donations  to 
favourites,  or  on  the  expences  of  the  court,  or  on  the  horrors 
of  the  Baftile  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XVIth  *. 

Whether  the  fyftem,  if  it  deferves  fuch  a  name,  now  built 
fin  the  ruins  of  that  antient  monarchy,  will  be'  able  to  give  a 
better  account  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country* 
which  it  has  taken  under  its  care,  is  a  matter  very  doubtful. 
Inftead  of  improving  by  the  change,  I  apprehend  that  a  long 
feries  of  years  muft  be  told  before  it  can  recover  in  any  de»- 
gree  the  efteifts  of  this  philo&phic  revolution,  and  before 
the  nation  can  be  replaced  on  its  former  footing.  If  Dr. 
Price  lliould  think  fit,  a  few  years  hence,  to  favour  us  with 
an  eilimate  of  the  population  of  France,  he  will  hardly  be 
able  to  make  up  his  tale  of  thirty  millions  of  fouls,  as  com- 
puted in  1789,  or  the  affembly's  computation  of  twenty-iix 
millions  of  that  year ;  or  even  Mr.  Necker's  twenty-five 
millions  in  1780.  I  hear  that  there  are  confitlerable  emi- 
grations from  France.;  and  that  many  quitting  that  volup- 
tuous climate,  and  that  feduftive  Circean  liberty,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  frozen  regions,  and  uoder  the  BrititU  defpotifin, 
of  Canada, 

In  the  prefent  difappearance  of  coin,  no  perfon  could  think 
it  ^he  fame  country,  in  which  the  prefent  minifter  of  the 
finances  has  been  able  10  dlfcover  fourfcore  millions  fterling 
inifpecie.    From  its  generdiafpe€t  obe  would  conclude  that 

*  The  world  is  obliged  to  Mr.  de  Clonne  for  the  pains  he  has  tahoi)  to  refute  the  fiain- 
dslous  exsggerztiQiis  relative  to  Tome  of  the  royal  expencec,  and  tad^^^t  the  taUacious  ae-'   ' 
RKiDt  given  of  petiiioni,  for  ^  wiclted  purpofe  t}f'j>iova]cifg,tl)efippulave  t(>  all  loits  pf 
crimes.  .        :    i 
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it  had  been  for  fome  time  paft  iinder  the  fpecial  direftion  of 
the  learned  academicians  of  Laputa  and  Balnibarbi*.    Al- 
ready the  popiilation  of  Paris  has  fo  declined,  that  Mr. 
N^ckeT  ftated  to  the  national  afiembly  the  provifion  to  be 
made  for  its  fubfiftence  at  a  fifth  Jefs  than  what  had  for- 
merly been  found  requifitef*.    It  is  fakl  (and  1  have  never 
heard  it  contradi(3:ed)  that  an  hundred  ihoufand  people  are 
out  of  employment  in  that  city,  though  it  is  become  the  feat 
of  the  imprifoned  court  and  nationai  ailembl^y.    Nothing,  I 
.am  credibly  informed,  can  exceed  the  fliocking  and  difguft- 
-ing  fpedlacle  of  mendicancy  difplayed  in  that  capital.    Irir 
deed,  the  votes  of  the  national  affembly  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  faift.    They  have  lately  appointed  a  Handing  committee 
of  mendicancy.    They  :^e  contriving  at  once  a  vigorous 
police  on  this  futyeft,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  the  impofition 
of  a  tax  to  maintain  the  poor,  for  whofe  prefent  relief  great 
fums  appear  on  the  face  of  the  public  accounts  of  the  year  J. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  legiflative  clubs  and 

cofFee- 

•  See  Gulliver's  Travels  for  the  idea  of  countries  governed  by  phllofbphers.. 

t  Mr.  de  Calonne  dates  the  felling  off  of  the  population  of  Paris  as  far  more  confiifcr- 
able ;  and  it  may  be  lb,  fmce  the  period  of  Mr.  Ncclcer's  calculation. 

%  Travaux  de  chariti  pour  ftibvenir  au  manque  iJe            Liv.                     jT.         s,  d. 

travail  a  Par'iB  et  dans  les  provinces                .—       3,86i,92ft        St^  i6i,izi   13  4 

DeflruiSion  de  vagfapndage  et  dc  la  mendicitc    —       1,671,417    —     ,  69,642     7  6 

Primes  pour  I'importation  de  grains         —        —       5,671,907     —      236,319     9  2 
Depenfes  relatives  aux  fubfiflances,  dedu^lionfeit 

des  r^ouvremens  qui  ont  enlieu        —        —     yh^l^il'i'^     ~**    i>^i*324  il  S 


Total        —        Liv.    51.082,034     8t»  2,128^18     1     8 


"When  I  lent  this  bode  to  the  prds,  I  entertained  Ibme  doubt  conscming  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  tall  article  in  die  above  accounts,  which  is  only  under  a  general  head,  without 
any  detail.  Since  then  I  have  feen  M.  de  Calonne's  work.  I  tnuft  think  it  a  great  I0&  to  me 
that  Ibad  sot  that  advantage  earlier.    M.  de  Calonne  thinks  this  article  to  be  oo'accoant 
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ooiFee-houfes  are  intoxicated  with  admiration  at  their  own 
wifdom  and  ability.  They  fpeak  with  the  mod  fovereign 
contempt  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  They  tell  the  people,  to 
comfort  them  in  the  rags  With  which  they  have  cloathed 
them,  that  they  are  a  nation  of  philofophers ;  and,  fome- 
times,  by  all  the  arts  of  quackilh  parade,  by  ihew,  tumult, 
and  buftle,  fbmetimes  by  the  alarms  of  plots  and  invalions, 
they  attempt  to  drown  the  cries  of  indigence,  and  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  the  obferver  from  the  ruin  and  wretchednefs  of 
the  ftate.  A  brave  people  will  certainly  prefer  liberty,  ac- 
companied with  a  virtuous  poverty,  to  a  depraved  and 
wealthy  fervitude.  But  before  the  price  of  comfort  and 
opulence  is- paid,  one  ought  to  be  pretty  fure  it  is  real  liberty 
which  is  purchafed,  and  that  fhe  is  to  be  purchafed  at  no 
other  price.  I  Ihall  always,  however,  confider  that  liberty 
as  very  equivocal  in  her  appearance,  which  has  not  wifdora 
and  juftice  for  her  companions ;  and  does  not  lead  profpe- 
rity  and  plenty  in  her  train. 

The  advocates  for  this  revolution,  not  fatisfied  with  exag- 
gerating the  vices  of  their  antient  government,  ftrike  at  the 
fame  of  their  country  itfelf,  by  painting  almoftall  that  could 
have  attra(5ted  the  attention  of  ftrangers,  I  mean  their  nobi- 
lity and  their  clergy,  as  objefts  of  horror.  If  this  were  only 
a  libel,  there  had  not  been  much  in  it.  But  it  has  pradtical 
confequences.  Had  your  nobility  and  gentry,  who  formed 
the  great  body  of  your  landed  men,  and  the  whole  of  your 
military  officers,  refembled  thofe  of  Germany,  at  the  period 

of  general  AibGftencc ;  but  as  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  how  To  great  a  lofs  as  upwards 
of/.  1,661,000  flerling  could  be  fullained  on  the  dil&rence  between  the  price  andthe£de 
of  gram,  he  feems  to  attribute  this  enormous  head  of  charge  to  fecret  expencea  of  the  revo- 
lution. I  cannot  fay  any  thing  pofitivdy  on  that  fubjeS.  The  reader  is  capable  of  judg- 
ing, by  the  aggregate  of  thefe  immenle  cha^Sj  on  the  ftate  and  condition  of  France  ; 
and  the  fyftem. of  publickoeconomy  adopted  in  that  nation.  Thefe  articles  of  account 
produced  no  enquiry  or  difculfion  in  the  natioiial  aflcmbly. 

when 
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•when  the  Hanfe-towns  were  neceilitscted  to  confederate 
againft  the  nobles  in  defence  of  their  property — had  they 
been  Jike  the  Orjini  and  yitelli  in  Italy,  who  ufed  to  fally 
from  tlieir  fortified  dens  to  rob  the  trader  and  traveller— 
had  they  been  fuch  as  the  Mamahikes  in  Egypt,  or  the  Nayres 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  I  do  admit,  that  too  critical  an  en- 
■quiry  might  not  be  advifeaWe  into  the  means  of  freeing  the 
world  from  fuch  a  n«ifance.  The  ftatiies  of  Equity  and 
Mercy  might  be  veiled  for  a  moment.  The  tendereft  minds, 
/confounded  with  the  dreadful  exigence  in  which  morality 
iubmits  to  the  fnfpenfion  of  its  own  rules  in  favour  of  its 
own  principles,  might  turn  afide  whilft  fraud  and  violence 
were  accompUlhing  the  deftruition  of  a  pretentkd  nobility 
which  lUfgraced  Whilft  it  perfecuted  human  nature.  The 
perfohs  moft  abhorrent  from  blood,  and  treafon,  and  arbi- 
trary confiTcation,  might  remain  lilent  fpeiSlators  of  this  civil 
war  between  the  vices. 

But  did  the  privileged  nobility  who  met  under  the  king's 
precept  at  Verfailles,  in  1789,  or  their  conftituents,  deferve 
to  be  looked  tm  as  the  Nayres  or  Mamalukes  of  this  age,  or  as 
the  Orjitti  and  Fiielli  of  antient  times !  If  1  had  then  afked  the 
queftion,  I  lliould  have  pafled  for  a  madman.  What  have 
they  fince  done  that  they  were  to  be  driven  into  exile,  that 
their  perfons  ihould  be  hunted  about,  mangled,  and  tortured, 
their'families  difperfed,  their  houfes  laid  in  allies,  that  their 
order  <hould  be  aboliflied,  and  die  memory  of  it,  if  pollible, 
extinguilhed,  by  ordaining  them  to  change  the  very  names 
by  which  they  were  ufuaily  known  i  Read  their  inftrudtions 
to  their  reprefentatives.  They  breathe  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
OS  warmly,  and  they  recommend  reformation  as  ftrongly,  as 
any  other  order.  Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution 
were  voluntarily  furrendered ;  as  the  king,  firam  the  begin- 
ing,  furrendered  all  pretence  to  a  right  of  taxation.    Upon  a 

free 
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See  conftitution  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  France.  The 
abfolute-  monarchy  was  at  an  end.  It  breathed  its  laft,  with- 
out a  groan,  without  ftruggle,  without  convulfion.  All  the 
ftruggle,  all  the  diffenCon  arofe  afterwards  upon  the  pre- 
ference-o£  a  deiixstic  democracy  to  a  government  of  recipro-" 
cal  controul.  The  triumph  of  the  vidtorious  party  was  over 
the  prihciplfes  of  a.  Britilh  conftitution. 

I  have  obferved  the  afieftation,  which,  for  many  years 
paft,  has  prevailed  in  Paris  even  to  a  degree  perfedlly 
childilb,  of  idolizing  the  memory  of  your  Henry  the  Fourth, 
If  any  thing  could  put  one  out  of  humour  with  that  orna- 
ment to  the  kingly  charafter,  it  would  be  thi»  overdone  ftyle 
of  inlidious  panegyric.  The  peribns  who  have  worked  this^ 
engine  the  moft  bufily,  are  thofe  who  have  ended  their  pa- 
negyrics in  dethroning  his  fuccefibr  and  defcendant  j  a  man„ 
as  good-natured'  at  the  fcaft,  as  Henry  the  Fourth ;  altoge- 
l:her  as  fbnd  of  his  people;  and  who  has  done  infinitely" 
teore  to  corrett  the  antient  vices  of  the  ftate  than  that  great 
monarch  did,  or  we  are  fiure  he  ever  meant  to  do.  Well  it 
is  l&r  his  panegyrifts  that  they  have  not  him  to  deal  with.. 
For  Henry  of  Navarre  was  a  refolute,  adlive,  and  politic 
prince.  He  poflefled  indeed  great  humanity  and  mildnefs ; 
but  an  humanity  and^miMsefs  that  never  flood  in  the  way  of 
his  interefts.  He  never  fought  to  be  loved  without  putting, 
himfelf  firft  in  a  condition  to  be  feared.  He  ufed  foft  lan- 
guage with  determined  conduift.  He  afletted  and  main- 
tained his  authority  in  the  grofs,  and  diftributed  his  a&s  of 
cohceffion  only  in  the  detail.  He  fpent  the  incotoe  of  his- 
prerogatives  nobly ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  break  in  upoir 
the  capital ;  never  abandoning  for  a  moment  ariyr  of  the 
claims,  which  he  made  under  the  fundamental  laws,  nor 
iparing  to  Hied  the  blood  of  thofe  who  oppofed  him,often  im 
the  firfil,  fijmetimes  upon  the  fcaffold.    Becaufe  he  knew 
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how  to  make  his  virtues  refpe(5led  by  the  ungrateful,  he  has 
merited  the  praifes  of  thofe  whom,  if  they  had  lived  in  his 
time,  he  would  have  fhut  up  in  the  Baftile,  and  brought  to 
punifliment  along  with  the  regicides  whom  he  hanged  after 
he  had  famiflied  Paris  into  a  furrender. 

If  thefe  panegyrifts  are  in  earneft  in  their  admiration  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  they  muft  remember,  that  they  cannot 
think  more  highly  of  him,  than  he  did  of  the  noble fle  of 
France ;  whofe  virtue,  honour,  courage,  patriotifm,  and 
loyalty  were  his  conftant  theme. 

But  the  nobility  of  France  are  degenerated  fince  the  days 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. — This  is  poflible.  But  it  is  more  than 
I. can  believe  to  be  true  in  any  great  degree.  I^lo  not  pre- 
tend to  know  France  as  correctly  as  fome  others ;  but  I  have 
endeavoured  through  my  whole  life  to  make  myfelf  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature;  otherwife  I  fhould  be  unfit  to 
take  even  my-humble  part  in  the  fervice  of  mankind.  In 
that  ftudy  I  could  not  .pafs  by  a  vaft  portion  of  our  nature, 
as  it  speared,  modified  in  a  country  but  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  ftiore  of-  this  ifland.  On  my  beft  obfervation,  com- 
pared, with  rnyvbeft  enquiries,  1  found  your  nobility  for  the 
greater  part  compQ:^d  of  men  of  an  high  fpirit,  and  of  a  deli- 
cate fenfe  of  honour,  both  with  r^ard  tothemfelves  indivi- 
dually, and  with  regtard  to  their  whole  corps,  over  whom 
they  kept,  beyond,  what  is  common  in  other  countries,  a  cen- 
forial  eye.  TJiey  wece  tolerably  well-bred;  very  officious, 
humane,  and  hofpitable;  in  their  converfation  frank  and 
open ;  with  a  good  military  tone ;  and  reafonably  tinctured 
with  literature,  particularly  of  the  authors  in  their  own 
language.  Many  had  pretenlions  far  above  this  defciiption. 
I  fpeak  of  thofe  who  were  generally  met  with. 

As  to  their  behaviour  to  the  inferior  cUfles,  they  appeared 
to  me  to  comport  themfelves  towards  them  with  good-nature, 

and 
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arid  with  fomething  more  nearly  approaching  to  familiarity, 
than  is  generally  prailifed  with  us  in  the  intercourfe  between 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  life.     To  ftrike  any  per- 
ibn,  even  in  the  moftabjeft  condition,  was  a  thing  in  a  man- 
Tier  unknown,  and  would  be  highly  diigraceful.    Inftances 
of  other  ill-treatment  of  the  humble  part  of  the  community 
^ivere  rare ;  and  as  to  attacks  made  upon  the  property  or  the 
jjerfonal  liberty  of  the  commons,  I  never  heard  of  any  what- 
:^c:>ever  from  ibem ;  nor,  whilft  the  laws  were  in  vigour  un- 
<3er  the  antient  government,  would  fuch  tyranny  in  fubjedls 
ii  save  been  permitted.    As  men  of  landed  eitates,  I  had  no 
f  :^-ult  to  find  with  their  condudl,  though  much  to  reprehend, 
za.sr'&d  much  to  wiih  changed,  in  many  of  the  old  tenures. 
V%^"here  the  letting  of  their  land  was  by  rent,  1  could  not  dif- 
cr<:z>^ver  that  their  agreements  with  their  farmers  were  oppref^ 
i^  "^-.^^e ;  nor  when  they  were  in  partnerftiip  with  the  farmer,  as 
">*Tten  was  the  cafe,  have  1  heard  that  they  had  taken  the 
'■-■«=»  Ti's  (harS.  The  proportions  feemed  not  inequitable.  There 
""^^  S-  ght  be  exceptions ;  but  certainly  they  were  exceptions 
'**^^».  Jy.    I  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  in  thefe  refpe<Sls  the 
^"■^"^ded  nobleife  of  France  were  worfe  than  the  landed  gen- 
^^^^^^^  of  this  country ;  certainly  in  no  refpeit  more  vexatious 
^^*^-:3in  the  landholders,  not  noble,  of  their  own  nation.    In 
Cities  the  nobility  had  no  manner  of  power;  in  the  country 
very  little.    You  know.  Sir,  that  much  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  police  in  the  moft  eilential  parts,  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  that  nobility  which  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  our 
confideration.     The  revenue,  the  fyftem  and  colleftion  of 
which  were  the  moft  grievous  parts  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, was  not  adminiftered  by  the  men  Of  the  fword ;  noi* 
were  they  anfwerable  for  the  vices  of  its  principle,  or  the 
vexations,  where  any  fuch  exifted,  in  its  management. 
Vol.  III.  Bb  Denying, 
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Denyiog,  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  do,  tbat  the  nobility 
had  stay  coniujerable  Ihare  in  the  oppreiBon  of  the  peojde, 
in  cafes  in  which  real  opprelSon  exifted,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  they  were  not  without  confiderable  faults  and  errors. 
A  fooliih  imitation  of  the  worft  part  of  the  mamiers  of 
England,  which  impaired  their  natural  chara<£ter,  without 
fubftitutuig  in  its  place  what  perhaps  they  meant  to  copy, 
has  certainly  rendered  them  worfe  than  formerly  they  were. 
Habitual  diffolutenefs  of  manners  continued  beyond  the  par- 
donable period  of  life,  was  more  common  amongft  them 
than  it  is  with  us ;  and  it  reigned  with  the  lefs  hope  of  re- 
medy, though  poffibly  with  fbmetbing  of  lefs  milUiief,  by 
being  covered  with  more  exterior  decorum.  They  counte- 
nanced too  much  that  licentious  philofophy  which  has  help- 
ed to  bring  on  their  ruin.  There  was  another  error  amongft 
them  more  fatal.  Thofe  of  the  commons,  who  approached 
to  or  exceeded  many  of  the  nobility  in  poieit  of  wealth,  were 
not  fttUy  admitted  to  the  rank  and  eftimation  which  weakh, 
in  realbn  and  good  policy,  ought  to  beftow  io  every  country ; 
thov^h  1  think  not  equally  with  that  of  other  nobility.  Tlie 
two  kinds-  of  ariftocracy  were  too  puntftilipufly  kept  a;fuh- 
der ;  left  lb,  however,  than  in  Germany  and  fome  othei 
"  -  aations* 

This  feparation,  as  I  have  already  taken  the  libeny  of  fiig- 
gefting  to  yoO,  I  conceive  to  be  one  principal  caufe  of  the 
deftruiftion  of  the  old  nobility.  The  mibtary,  partiailarlyr 
was  too  excluCvely  referved  for  men  of  family.  But,  after 
all,  thi»  was  an  error  of  opinion,  which  a  confliiSling  opinion; 
would  have  redtified.  A  permanent  afllembly,  in  wlHCh  the 
commons  had  their  (hare  of  power,  wouM  foon  abolift* 
whatever  was  too.  invidious  and  infulting  ia  thefe  diftinc- 
noos  -y  and  even  the  faults  ia  the  morals  of  the  nobility  would 

.  have 
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have  beea  probably  cortaaed  by  the  greater  varieties  of  oc- 
cupation and  purfuitto  which  a  conftitutioa  by  orders  would 
have  given  rife. 

All  this  violent  cry  againft  the  nobility  1  take  to  be  a  mere 
work  of  art.  To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by  the 
laws,  opinions,  and  inveterate  ufages  of  our  country,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to  provoke 
horror  and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even  to  be  too  tenacious 
of  thofe  privileges,  is  not  abfolutely  a  crime.  The  ftrong 
ftroggle  in  every  individual  to  preferve  pofleflion  of  what  he 
has  found  to  belong  to  him  and  to  diftinguiih  him,  is  one  of 
the  fecurities  againft  injuftice  and  defpotifm  implanted  in  our 
nature.  It  operates  as  an  inftinS  to  fecure  property,  and  to 
preferve  communities  -  in  a  fettled  flate.  What  is  there  to 
ihock  in  this ;  Nobility  is  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil 
order.  It  is  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polifhed  fociety.  OmneS 
boni  nobilitati femper  favemus,  was  the  faying  of  a  wife  and 
good  man.  It  is  indeed  one  fign  of  a  liberal  and  benevolent 
mind  to  incline  to  it  with  fome  fort  of  partial  propenfity.  He 
feels  no  ennobling  principle  in  his  own  heart  who  wilhes  to 
level  all  the  artificial  inftitutions  which  have  been  adopted 
for  giving  a  body  to  opinion,  and  permanence  to  fugitive 
pfteem.  It  is  a  four,  malignant,  envious  difpofition,  without 
tafle  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  reprefentation  of 
virtue,  that  fees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what  had 
long  flourilhed  in  fplendour  and  in  honour.  I  do  not  like  to, 
fee  any  thing  deftroyed ;  any  void  produced  in  fociety ;  any 
ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land.  It  was  therefore  with  no  dif- 
appointment  or  diflratisfa<5tion  that  my  enquiries  and  obfer- 
vation  did  not  prefent  to  me  any  incorrigible  vices  in  the 
noblefie  of  France,  or  any  abufe  which  could  not  be  remo- 
ved by  a  reform  very  fhott  of  abolition.  Your  nobleffe  did 
not  dafecve  paniflunent ;  but  to  degrade  is  to  punilh. 

B  b  2  It 
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It  was  with  the  fame  fatisfadlioa  I  found  that  the  lefult  of 
my  enquiry  concerning  your  clergy  was  not  diffimilar.  It  is 
no  foothing  news  to  my  ears,  that  great  bodies  of  men  are 
incurably  corrupt.  It  is  not  with  much  credulity  I  liften  to 
any,  when  they  fpeak  evil  of  thofe  whom  they  are  going  to 
plunder.  I  rather  fufpedl  that  vices  are  feigned  or  exagger- 
ated, wlien  profit  is  lool^ed  for  in  their  puniftiment.  An 
enemy  is  a  bad  witnefs :  a  robber  is  a  worfe.  Vices  and 
abufes  there  were  undoubtedly  in  that  order,  and  muft  be* 
It  was  an  old  eftablilhment,  and  not  frequently  revifed.  But 
I  faw  no  crimes  in  the  individuals  that  merited  confifcation 
of  their  fubftance,  nor  thofe  cruel  infults  and  degradations, 
and  that  unnatural  perfecution  which  have  been  fubfiituted 
in  the  place  of  meliorating  regulajion. 

If  there  had  been  anyjuftcaufe  for  this  new  religiotts  per- 
fecution, the  atheiftic  libellers,  who  adl  as  trumpeters  to  ani- 
mate the  populace  to  plunder,  do  not  love  any  body  fo  much 
as  not  to  dwell  with  complacence  on  the  vices  of  the  exifting 
clergy.  This  they  have  not  done.  They  find  themfelves 
obliged  to  rake  into  the  hiftories  of  former  ages  (which  they 
have  ranfacked  with  a  malignant  and  profligate  induftry) 
for  every  inftance  of  oppreflion  and  perfecution  which  has 
been  made  by  that  body  or  in  its  favour,  in  order  to  juftify, 
upon  very  iniquitous,  becaufe  very  illogical  principles  of  re- 
taliation, their  own  perfecutions,  and  their  own  cruelties. 
After  deftroying  all  other  genealogies  and  family  diftinAions, 
they  invent  a  fort  of  pedigree  of  crimes.  It  is  not  very  juft 
to  chaltife  men  for  the  offtnces  of  their  natural  anceftors ; 
but  to  take  the  fi£tion  of  anceftry  in  a  corporate  fuccellian, 
as  a  ground  for  puniihing  men  who  have  no  relation  to 
guilty  a(5ts,  except  in  names  and  general  defcriptions,  is  a 
fort  of  refinement  in  injuftice  belonging  to  the  phUolbphy 
of  this  enlightened  age.    Th«  aCembly  punifhes  men,  many, 

if 
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if  not  moil,  of  whom  abhor  the  violent  conduil  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  ia  former  times  as  much  as  their  prefent  perfe- 
cutors  can  do,  and  who  would  be  as  loud  and  as  ftrong 
in  the  expreffion  of  that  fenfe,  if  they  were  not  well 
aware  of  the  purpofes  for  which  all  this  declamation  is 
employed. 

Corporate  bodies  are  immortal  for  the  good  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  not  for  their  punilhment.  Nations  themfelves 
are  fuch  corporations,  As  well  might  we  in  England  think, 
of  waging  inexpiable  war  upon  all  Frenchmen  for  the  evils 
which  they  have  brought  upon  us  in  the  feveral  periods  of 
our  mutual  hoftilities.  You  might,  on  your  part,  think 
yourfelves  juftified  in  falling  upon  all  EnglKhmen  on  ac- 
count of  the  unparalleled  calamities  brought  upon  the 
people  of  France  by  the  unjuft  invafions  of  our  Henries  and 
our  Edwards.  Indeed  we  Ihould  be  mutually  juftified  in  this 
exterminatory  war  upon  each  other,  full  as  much  as  you  are 
in  the  unprovoked  perfecution  of  your  prefent  countrymen, 
on  account  of  the  -condutft  of  men  of  the  fame  name  in  other 
times. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  leflbns  we  might  from  hiftory. 
On  the  contrary,  without  care  it  may  be  ufed  to  vitiate  our 
minds,  and  to  deftroy  our  happinefs.  In  hiftory  a,  great  vo- 
lume is  unrolled  for  our  inftruftion,  drawing  the  materials  of 
future  wifdom  from  the  paft  errors  and  infirmities  of  manr- 
kind;  It  may,  in  the  perverfion,  ferve  for  a  magazine,  fur- 
niftiing  offenfive  and  defenfive  weapons  for  parties  ^o  churph 
3nd  ftat^  and  fupplying  the  means  of  keeping,  alive,  or, re.. 
viving  difienfions  and  animofities,  and  adding  fuel  to  civil 
fury.  Hiftory  confifts,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  miferies 
brought  upon  the  world  by  pride,  , ambition,  avarice,  rer. 
yenge,  lull,  iedition»  hy^crify,.  ungQverned  ^eal,  and  .all 
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the  train  of  diforderiy  appetites,  which  fh»lte  the-  public 
with  the  fame  > 

"  troubbus  Jlorms  tbat  tofs 

"  7be  private  Jlate,  and  render  life  unfweet' 

Thefe  vices  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  ftorms.  Religion,  morals, 
laws,  prerogatives,  privileges,  liberties,  rights  of  men,  are 
the  pretexts.  The  pretexts  are  always  found  in  fome  fpe- 
cious  appearance  of  a  real  good.  You  would  not  fecure  meh 
from  tyranny  and  fedition,  by  rooting  out  of  the  mind  the 
principles  to  which  thefe  fraudtdent  pretexts  apply  ?  If  you 
did,  you  would  root  out  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  the 
human  breaft.  As  thefe  are  the  pretexts,  fo  the  ordinary 
actors  and  inftniments  in  great  public  evils  are  kings,  priefts, 
magiftrates,  fenates,.  parliaments,  national  .ai&mblies,  judges, 
and  captains.  You  would  not  cure  the  evil  by  refolving, 
that  there  ihould  be  no  more  monarchs,  nor  minifters  of 
ftate,  nor  of  the  gofpel ;  no  interpreters  of  law ;  no  general 
oflScers ;  no  public  councils.  You  might  change  the  names; 
The  things  in  fome  Ihape  muft  remain.  A  certain  quantum 
of  power  muft  always  exift  in  the  community,  in  fome 
hands,  and  under  fome  appellation.  Wife  men  will  apply  their 
remedies  to  vices,  not  to  names ;  to  the  caufes  of  evil  which 
are  permanent,  not  to  the  occafional  organs  by  which  they 
aft,  and  the  tranfitory  modes  in  which  they  appear.  Other- 
wife  you  will  be  wife  hiftorically,  a  fool  in  pradliee.  Seldom 
have  two  ages  the  fame  fafhion  in  their  pretexts  and  the 
fam6  inodes  of  mifchief.  Wickednefs  is  a  little  more  inven- 
tive. Whilft  you  are  difeuffing  fafhion,  the  fafliion  is  gone 
by.  The  very  feme  vice  afTumes  a  new  body.  The  fpirit 
tranftnigrates ;  and,  far  from  loflng  its  principle  of  life  by 
the  change  of  its  appearance,  it  is  renovated  in  its  Tie^v  or- 
f  gans 
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gsm  with  the  frefh  vigour  of  a  juvenile  activity.  It  iralks 
abroad;  it  cbntinttes  iu  ravages;  wliilA  you  are  gibbeting 
tiss:  6xrcafs^  or  demolilhirig  the  tomb.  You  are  terrifying 
ymiifdf  wltii  ghofts  aiid  apparitions,  whilft  your  lioufe  is  Ihe 
InutK  of  robbers.  It  is  thus  with  all  thole,  who,  attendinj^ 
only  to  the  fliell  and  hv&.  of  hiftory,  think  they  are  waging 
war  with  i-QtoIeranccy  pride,  add  cruelty,  whilft,  under  co-^' 
knir  of  abhorring  Che  ill  principles  of  antiquated  paTties^ 
they  are  authorizing  and  feeding  the  fame  odious  vices  in 
different  factions,  and  perhaps  in  worle. 

Your  citizens  of  Paris  formerly  had  lent  themfelves  as  the 
ready  inftruments  to  llaogbter  the  followers  of  Calvin,  at  the 
infamoos  malTacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  What  Ihonld  we 
fay  to  thofe  who  coTild  think  of  retaliating  on  the  Parifians 
of  this  day  the  abominations  and  horrors  of  that  time  ? . 
They  are  indeed  brought  to  abhor  tiat  maffacre.  Ferocious 
as  they  are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  them  diflike  it ;  becaufe 
the  politicians  and  fafhionable  teachers  have  no  intereft  ih 
giving  their  paffions  exailly  the  fattie  direAion.  Still  how- 
ever they  find  it  their  inteteil  to  keep  the  fame  favage  dif- 
pofitions  alive.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  they  caufed 
this  very  mafiacre  to  be  a<5led  on  the  ftage  for  the  diverfion- 
of  the  defcendaiits  of  thofe  who  cohimitted  it.  In  this  tragic 
farce  they  produced  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  his  riSbes  of 
fondtion,  ordering  general  fiaughter.  Was  this  fpe^tade 
intended  to  make  the  Paiiiians  abhor  perfecution,  and  loath 
the  offiifion  d£  blood  ?— No,  it  was  to  teaoh  llhera  to  perfecute 
their  own  paSbrs ;  it  Was  to  eicite  themj  by  raifing  a  difguft 
and  horror  erf  tkeir  clergy,  to  an  alacrity  in  huftiiing  down  to* 
defiruiftion  an.  order,  which,  if  it  ought  to  eiiift  at  all,  ought 
tb  exjft  not  oidy  in  fafety,  but  in  reverence.  It  was  to  fti- 
mulate  their  canrubd.appetites  (jwhich  one  wwuM  ttliak  hod 
been  gorged  CiiEcieiirly)' Ivy  ivairicty  and  fealbliitig ;  and  kk 
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quicken  them  to  an  alertnefs  in  new  murders  andinaffacEMi 
if  it  ihoxild  ftiit  the  purpofe  of  the  Guife?;of.the  da^ft^.wAla 
aiTembly,  in  which  fat  a  multitiidefaf  priefts  and  pcelatati 
was  objiged  to  fiifferthis  indignity  at  its  door.  The  author 
was  not  fent  to  the  gallics,  nor  the  players,  to  the  houfe  of 
correiftion.  Not  long  after,  this  exhibition,  .thole  players 
.  came  forward-  to  the  aliembly  to  claipvthe  riteS'  of  tJxat  very 
religion  which  they  had  dared  to  expofe,  .and :  to*  fliew  their 
proftituted  faces  .in  the  lenate,  whilft  the  archbilhop  of  Paris, 
whofe  fundlion  was  known  to  his  people  only  by  his.  prayers 
and  benedi^ons,  and  his  wealth  only  by  his  alms,  is  forced 
to  abandon  his  houfe,  and  to  fly  from  .bis  flock  (as.&oni  ra-> 
venous  wolves)  becaafe,  truly,  in  the  flxteenth  century,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  a  rebel  and  a  murderer. 

Such  is  the  effe6t  of  the  perveriion  of  hiftory,  by  thofe, 
who,  for  the  fame  nefarious  purpofes,  have  perverted  every 
other  part  of  learning.  But  thofe  who  wiUitand  upon  that 
elevation  of  reafon,  which  places  centuries  under  our  eye, 
and  brings  things  to  the  true  point  of  comparifon,  which  ob- 
icures  little  names,  and  efiaces  the  colours  of  little  parties, 
and  to  which  nothing, can  afcend  but  the  fpirit  and  moral 
quality  of  human  aftions,  .will  fay  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Palais  Royal, — the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  the  murderer  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  yon  have  the  glory  of  being  the  mur.. 
derers  in  the  eighteenth ;  and  this  is  the  only  difference  be- 
tween  you.  But  hiftory,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  bettec 
underftood,  and  better  employed,  will,  I  truft,  teach  a  civi- 
lized pofterity  to  abhor  the  mifdeeds  of  both  thefe  barbarous 
ages.  It  will  teach  future  priefts  and  magiftrates  not  to  reta- 
liate upon  the  fpeculative  and  inactive  atheifts  of  future 
times,  the  enormities  committed  by  thte  prefent  praiSljcal 
zealots  and  furious  fanatics  of  that  wretched  error,  which,  in 
its  quiefcent  Date,  is  more  than  puoilhed,  whenever  it  is  em- 
braced. 
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"braced.  It  will  teach  pofterity  not  to  make  war  upon  either 
religion  or  philofophy,  for  the  abufe  which  the  hypocrites 
of  both  have  made  of  the  two  moft  valuable  bleflings  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  bounty  of  the  univerfal  Patron, 
who  in  all  things  eminently  favours  and  protexSls  the  race 
oftnan. 

If  your  clergy,  or  any  clergy,  fhoiild  iliew  themfelves  vi- 
cious beyond  the  feir  bounds  allowed  to  human  infirmity, 
and  to  thofe  profeflional  faults  which  can  hardly  be  fepa- 
Tated  from  profeffional  virtues,  though  their  vices  never  can. 
couritenance  the  exercife  of  oppreflion,  I  do  admit,  that  they 
would  naturally  have  the  effe<ft  of  abating  very  much  of  ovir 
indignation  againft  the  tyrants  who  exceed  meafure  and 
juftice  in  their  punifhment.  I  can  allow  in  clergymenj 
through  all  their  divifions,  fome  tenacioufnefs  of  their  own 
opinion ;  fome  overflowings  of  zeal  for  its  propagation  ;  fome 
predile»5lion  to  their  own  ftate  and  office ;  ibme  attachment 
to  the  intereft  of  their  own  corps ;  fome  preference  to  thofe 
■who  liften  with  docility  to  their  doctrines,  beyond  thofe  who 
fcom  and  deride  them.  I  allow  all  this,  becaufe  I  am  a  man 
who  have  to  deal  with  men,  and  who  would  not,  through  a 
violence  of  toleration,  run  into  the  greateft  of  all  intolerance. 
I  muft  bear  with  infirmities  until  they  fefter  into  crimes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  pafGons,  from 
frailty  to  vice,  ought  to  be  prevented  by  a  watchful  eye  and 
a  firm  hand.  But  is  it  true  that  the  body  of  your  clergy  had 
paft  thofe  limits  of  a  juft  allowance  ?  From  the  general  Ayle 
of  76ur  late  publications  of  all  forts,  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  your  clergy  in  France  were  a  fort  of  monllers ; 
an  horrible  compofition  of  fuperftition,  ignorance,  iloth, 
fraud,  avarice,  and  tyranny.  But  is  this  true?  Is  it  true, 
that  the  lapfe  of  time,  the  ceflation  of  conflicting  interefts. 
Vol.  III.  C  c  the 
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■ft 
the  woful  experience  of  the  evils  refulting  from  party  rage, 
have  had  no  fort  of  influence  gradually  to  meliorate  their 
minds  ?  Is  it  true,  that  they  wCre  daily  renewing  invafions 
on  the  civil  power,  troubling  the  domeftic  quiet  of  their 
country,  and  rendering  the  operations  of  its  government 
feeble  and  precarious  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  clergy  of  our  times 
have  prefled  down  the  laity  with  an  iron  hand,  and  were,  in 
all  places,  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  favage  perfecution? 
Did  they  by  every  fraud  endeavour  to  encreafe  their  eftates  ? 
Did  they  uie  to  exceed  the  due  demands  on  eftates  that  were 
their  own  ?  Or,  rigidly  fcrewing  up  right  into  wrong,  did 
they  convert  a  legal  claim  into  a  vexatious  extortion?  When 
not  poffefled  of  power,  were  they  filled  with  .the  vices  of 
thofe  who  envy  it !  Were  they  enflamed  with  a  violent  liti- 
gious fpirit  of  controverfy  i  Goaded  on  with  the  ambition  of 
intellecStual  fovereignty,  were  they  teady  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  magiftracy,  to  fire  churches,  to  maflacre  the  priefts  of 
other  defcriptions,  to  pull  down  altars,  and  to  make  their 
way  over  the  ruins  of  fubverted  governments  to  an  empire 
of  doitrine,  fometimes  flattering,  fometimes  forcing  the  con- 
fciences  of  men  from  the  jurifdi£lion  of  public  inftitutions 
into  a  fubmiflion  to  their  perfonal  authority,  beginning  with 
a  claim  of  liberty  and  ending  with  an  abufe  of  power  ? 

Thefe,  or  fome  of  tbefe,  were  the  vices  objefted,  and  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  to  feveral  of  the  churchmen  of 
former  times,  who  belonged  to  the  two  great  parties  which 
then  divided  and  difti'adted  Europe. 

If  there  was  in  France,  as  in  other  countries  there  vifibly 
is,  a  great  abatement,  rather  than  any  increafe  of  thefe  vices, 
inftead  of  loading  the  prefeiit  clergy  with  the  crimes  of 
«tber  men,  and  the  odious  chara<^r  of  other  times,  in  com- 
mon equity  they  ought  to  be  praifed,  encoraaged,  and  fop. 
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ported,  in  their  departure  from  a  fpirit  which  difgraced  their 
predecefTors,  and  for  having  afljimed  a  temper  of  mind  and 
manners  more  fuitable  to  their  facred  funiftion. 

When  my  occafions  took  me  into  France,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  late  reign,  the  clergy,  under  all  their  forms,  en- 
gaged a  confiderable  part  of  my  curiofity.  So  far  from 
finding  (except  from  one  fet  of  men,  not  then  very  nume- 
rous though  very  a6tive)  the  complaints  and  difcontents 
againft  that  body,  which  fome  publications  had  given  me 
reafon  to  expeiSt,  I  perceived  little  or  no  public  or  private 
uneafinefs  on  their  account.  On  further  examination,  I 
found  the  clergy  in  general,  perfons  of  moderate  minds  and 
decorous  manners ;  I  include  the  feculars,  and  the  regulars 
of  both  fexes.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  a  great 
many  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  but  in  general  I  received  a 
perfecSlly  good  accoimt  of  their  morals,  and  of  their  atten- 
tion to  their  duties.  With  fome  of  the  higher  clergy  I  had 
a  perfonal  acquaintance ;  and  of  the  reft  in  thai  clafs,  very 
good  means  of  information.  They  were,  almoft  all  of  themj, 
perfons  of  noble  birth.  They  refembled  others  of  their  own 
rank ;  and  where  there  was  any  difference,  it  was  in  their 
favour.  They  were  more  fully  educated  than  the  military 
nobleffe ;"  fo  as  by  no  means  to  diigrace  their  profeflion  by 
ignorance,  or  by  wantof  fitnefs  for  the  exercife  of  their  au- 
thority. They  feemed  to  me,  beyond  the  clerical  charafter, 
liberal  and  open ;  with  the  hearts  of  gentletnen,  and  men  of 
honour ;  neither  infolent  nor  fervile  in  their  manners  and 
conduift.  They  feemed  to  me  rather  a  fuperioT  clafs ;  a  fet 
of  men,  amongft  whom  you  would  not  be  furprifed  to  find 
a  Fenelon.  I  faw  among  the  clergy  in  Paris  (many  of  the 
defcription  are  not  to  be  met  with  any  where)  men  of  great 
learning  and  candour;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
defcription  was  not  confined  to  Paris.  What  I  found  in 
C  c  2  other 
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other  places*  I  know  was  accidental;  and  therefore  to  be 
prefumed  a  fair  fample.  I  fpent  a  few  days  in  a  provincial 
town,  where,  in  the  abfence  of  the  biftiop,  I  pafled  my 
evenings  with  three  clergymen,  his  vicars  general,  perfons 
who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church.  They  were 
all  well  informed ;  two  of  them  of  deep,  general,  and  ex- 
tenfive  erudition,  antient  and  modem,  oriental  and  weftern  ; 
particularly  in  theii'  own  profeffion.  They  had  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  our  Englilh  divines  than  I  expe^Sed  ; 
and  they  entered  into  the  genius  of  thofe  writers  with  a 
critical  accuracy.  One  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  fince  dead,  the 
Abb6  Morangis.  I  pay  this  tribute,  without  reluctance,  to 
the  memory  of  that  noble,  reverend,  learned,  and  excellent 
perfon  ;  and  I  fhoiild  do  the  fame,  with  equal  cheerfulnefs, 
to  the  merits  of  the  others,  who  1  beheve  are  ftill  living,  if  I 
did  not  fear  to  hurt  thofe  whom  I  am  unable  to  ferve. 

Some  of  thefe  eccleiiaftics  of  rank,  are,  by  all  titles,  perfons 
defervrng  of  general  refpe»5l.  They  are  deferving  of  grati- 
tude from  me,  and  from  many  Englifh.  If  this  letter  fhould 
ever  come  into  their  hands,  I  hope  they  will  believe  there 
are  thofe  of  our  nation  who  feel  for  their  unmerited  fall,  and 
for  the  cruel  confifcation  of  their  fortunes,  with  no  common 
fenfibility.  What  I  fay  of  them  is  a  teftimony,  as  far  as  one 
feeble  voice  can  go,  which  I  owe  to  truth.  Whenever  thet 
queftion  of  this  unnatural  perfecution  is  concerned,  I  will 
pay  it.  No  one  ftiall  prevent  me  from  being  juft  and  grate- 
ful. The  time  is  fitted  for  the  duty ;  and  it  is  particularly 
becoming  to  ftiew  our  juftice  and  gratitude,  when  thofe 
who  have  deferved  well  of  us  and  of  mankind  are  labour- 
ing under  popular  obloquy  and  the  perfeculions  of  oppreflive 
power. 

You  had  before  your  revolution  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  bifhops.    A  few  of  them  were  men  of  eminent  fanc- 
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tity,  and  charity  without  limit.  When  we  talk  of.  the 
heroic,  of  courfe  we  talk  of  rare,  virtue.  I  believe  the  in- 
ftances  of  eminent  depravity  may  be  as  rare  amongft  them 
as  thofe  of  tranfcendent  goodnefs.  Examples  of  avarice  and 
of  licentioufnefs  may  be  picked  out,  I  do  not  queftion  it,  by 
thofe  who  delight  in  the  inveftigatiori  which  leads  to  fuch 
difcoveries.  A  man,  as  old  as  I  am,  will  not  be  aftoniftied 
that  feveral,  in  every  defcription,  do  not  lead  .that  perfetfl 
life  of  felf-denial,  with  regard  to  wealth  or  to  pleafure, 
which  is  wiihed  for  by  all,  by  fome  expected,  but  by  none 
exaiSted  with  more  rigour,  than  by  tliofe  who  are  the  moft 
attentive  to  their  own  interefts,  or  the  moft  indulgent  to 
their  own  paffions.  When  I  was  in  France,  I  am  certain 
that  the  number  of  vicious  prelates  was  not  great.  Certain 
individuals  among  them  not  diftinguifliable  for  the  regula- 
rity of  their  lives,  made  fome  amends  for  their  want  of  the 
fevere  virtues,  in  their  pofleffion  of  the  liberal ;  and  were 
endowed  with  qualities  which  made  them  ufeful  in  the 
church  and  ftate.  I  am  told,  that  with  few  exceptions,  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  had  been  more  attentive  to  charadler,  in  hi^ 
promotions  to  that  rank,  than  his  immediate  predeceflbr ;  . 
and  I  believe,  (as  fome  fpirit  of  reform  has  prevailed  throughv 
the  whole  reign)  that  it  may  be  true.  But  the  prefent  ruling 
power  has  fhewn  a  difpofition  only  to  plunder  the  church. 
It  has  puniftied  all  prelates ;  which  is  to  favour  the  vicious, 
at  leaft  in  point  of  reputation.  It  has  made  a  degrading 
penfionary  eftablilhment,  to  which  no  man  of  liberal  ideas 
or  liberal  condition  will  deftine  his  children.  It  muft  fettle 
into  the  loweft  clafles  of  the  people.  As  with  you  the  infe- 
rior clergy  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  duties;  as 
thefe  duties  are,  beyond  meafure,  minute  and  toilTome ;  as 
you  have  left  no  middle  daffes  of  clergy  at  their  eafe,  ia 
future  nothing  of  fcience  or  erudition  can  exift  in  the  Gal-     - 
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^ican  church.  To  complete  the  project,  without  the  leaft 
attention  to  the  rights  of  patrons,  the  aflembly  has  provided 
in  future  an  eledlive  clergy ;  an  arrangement  which  will 
drive  out  of  the  clerical  profeffion  all  men  of  fobriety;  all 
who  can  pretend  to  independence  in  their  fundtion  or  their 
Condu(5t ;  and  which  will  throw  the  whole  direction  of  the 
public  mind  into  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  licentious,  bold,  crafty, 
factious,  flattering  wretches,  of  fuch  condition  and  fuch  ha- 
bits of  life  as  will  make  their  contemptible  penfions  (in  com- 
parifon  of  which  the  ftipend  of  an  excifeman  is  lucrative  and 
honourable)  an  obje»5t  of  low  and  illiberal  intrigue.  Thofe 
officers,  whom  they  ftill  call  bifliops,  -are  to  be  ele<5ted  to  a 
provifion  comparatively  mean,  through  the  fame  arts,  (that 
is,  electioneering  arts)  by  men  of  all  religious  tenets  that  are 
known  or  can  be  invented.  The  new  lawgivers  have  not  af- 
certained  any  thing  whatfoever  concerning  their  qualifica- 
tions, .relative  either  to  dodtrine  or  to  morals ;  no  more  than 
they  have  done  with  regard  to  the  fubordinate  clergy;  nor 
does  it  appear  but  that  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  may, 
at  their  difcretion,  pra£tile  or  preach  any  mode  of  religion  or 
irreligion  that  they  pleafe.  I  do  not  yet  fee  what  the  jurif- 
diiftion  of  bifhops  over  their  fubordinates  is  to  be ;  or  whe- 
ther they  are  to  have  any  jurifdidlion  at  all. 

In  fhort,  Sir,  it  feems  to  me,  that  this  new  ecclefiaftical 
cftablifhment  is  intended  only  to  be  temporary,  and  prepa- 
ratory to  the  utter  abolition,  under  any  of  its  forms,  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  whenever  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared 
for  this  laft  ftroke  againfl:  it,  by  the  accomplifliment  of  the 
plan  for  bringing  its  minifters  into  univerfai  contempt. 
They  who  will  not  believe,  that  the  philofophical  fanatics 
who  guide  in  thefe  matters,  have  long  entertained  fuch  a  de- 
sign, are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  charaifter  and  proceedings. 
Thefe  enthuGafts  do  not  fcruple  to  avow  their  opinion,  that 
X  a  ftate 
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a  ftate  can  fubfift  without  any  religion  better  than  with  one ; 
and  that  they  are  able  to  fupply  the  place  of  any  good  which 
may  be  in  it,  by  a  projeft  of  their  own — namely,  by  a  fort  of 
education  they  have  imagined,  founded  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  phyfical  wants  of  men ;  progreffively  carried  to  an  en- 
lightened felf-intereft,  which,  when  well  underftood,  they 
tell  us  will  identify  with  an  intereft  more  enlarged  and  pub- 
lic. The  fcbeme  of  this  education  has  been  long  known. 
Of  late  they  diftinguifli  it  (as  they  have  got  an  entire  new 
nomenclature  of  technical  terms)  by  the  name  of  a  Civic 
Education. 

I  hope  their  partirans  in  England,  (to  whom  I  rather  at- 
tribute very  inconsiderate  condu<£t  than  the  ultimate  objedl 
in  this  deteftable  defign)  will  fucceed  neither  in  the  pillage 
of  the  eccleiiaftics,  nor  in  the  introduftion  of  a  principle  of 
popular  eleflion  to  our  bilhoprics  and  parochial  cures.  This, 
in  the  prefent  condition  of  the  world,  would  be  the  laft  cor- 
ruption of  the  church ;  the  utter  ruin  of  the  clerical  charac- 
ter ;  the  moft  dangerous  (hock  that  the  ftate  ever  received 
through  a  mifunderftood  arrangement  of  religion.  I  know 
well  enough  that  the  bilhoprics  and  cures,  nnder  kingly  and 
feignoral  patronage,  as  now  they  are  in  England,  and  as  they 
have  been  lately  in  France,  are  fometimes  acquired  by  un- 
worthy methods ;  but  the  other  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  canvas 
fubjeils  them  infinitely  more  furely  and  more  generally  to 
all  the  evil  arts  of-  low  ambition,  which,  operating  on  and 
through  greater  numbers,  will  produce  mifchief  in  pro- 
portion. 

Thofe  of  you  who  have  robbed  the  dergy,  think  that 
they  fhall  eafily  reconcile  their  conduit  to  all  proteftant  na- 
tions ;  becaufe  the  clergy,  whom  they  live  thus  plundered, 
degraded,  and  given  over  to  mockery  and  fcorn,  are  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  that  is,  of  tieir  own  pretended  perfuafion. 

I  have 
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I  have  tio  doubt  that  fome  tniferable  bigots  will  be  found 
here  as  well  as  elfewhere,  who  hate  fefts  and  parties  different 
fnom  their  own,  more  than  they  love  the  fubftance  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  who  are  more  angry  with  thofe  who  differ  from 
them  in  their  particular  plans  and  fyftems,  than  difpleafetl 
with  thofe  who  attack  the  foundation  of  our  common  hope. 
Thefe  men  will  write  and  fpeai.  on  the  fabje£l  in  the  manner 
that  is  to  be  expetfted  from  their  temper  and  character.  Bur- 
net fays,  that  when  he  was  in  France,  in  the  year  1683,  "  the 
^*  method  which  carried  over  the  men  of  the  fineft  parts  to 

"  popery  was  this they  brought  themfelves  to  doubt  of 

.**  the  whole  Chriftian  religion.  When  that  was  once  done, 
"  it  feemed  a  more  indifferent  thing  of  what  fide  or  form 
*'  they  continued  outwardly."  If  this  was  then  the  eccle- 
iiaftic  policy  of  France,  it  is  what  they  have  fince  but  too 
much  reafon.  to  repent  of.  They  preferred  atheifm  to  a 
form  of  religion  not  agreeable  to  their  ideas.  They  fucceed- 
ed  in  deftroying  that  form;  and  atheifm  has  fucceeded  in 
deftroying  them.  I  can  readly  give  credit  to  Burnet's  ftory; 
becaafe  I  have  obferved  too  much  of  a  flmilar  fpirit  (for  a 
little  of  it  is  "  much  too  much")  amongft  ourfelves.  The 
humour,  however,  is  not  general. 

.  The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  in  England  bore 
no  fort  of  refemblance  to  your  prefent  reforming  dodtors  in 
•Paris.  Perhaps  they  were  (like  thofe  whom  they  oppofed) 
rather  more  than  could  be  wiflied  under  the  influence  of  a 
party  fpirit ;  but  they  were  moft  fincere  believers ;  men  of 
the  moft  fervent  and  exalted  piety  ;  ready  to  die  (as  .fome  of 
them  did  die)  like  true  heroes  in  defence  of  their  particular 
ideas  of  Chriftianity ',  as  they  would  with  equal  fortitude, 
^nd  more  chearfully,  for  that  ftock  of  general  truth,  for  the 
hranches  of  which  they  contended  with  their  blood.  Thefe 
j9jeo  would  have  difavowed  with  horror  tfaofe  wretches  who 

claimed 
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claimed  a  fellowfliip  with  them  upon  no  other  iflles  than 
thofe  of  their  having  pillaged  the  perfons  with  whom  they 
maintained  controverlies,  and  their  having  defpifed  the  com- 
mon religion,  for  the  purity  of  which  they  exerted  them- 
felves  with  a  zeal,  which  unequivocally  beipoke  their  higheft 
reverence  for  the  fubftance  of  that  fyftem  which  they  wilhed 
to  reform.  Many  of  their  defcendants  have  retained  the 
fame  zeal ;  but,  (as  lefs  engaged  in  conflia)  with  more  mo- 
deration. They  do  not  forget  that  juftice  and  mercy  are 
fubitantial  parts  of  religion.  Impious  men  do  not  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  their  communion  by  iniquity  and  cruelty 
towards  any  defcription  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

We  hear  thefe  new  teachers  continually  boafting  of  their 
fpirit  of  toleration.  That  thofe  perfons  fljould  tolerate  all 
opinions,  who  think  none  to  be  of  eftimation,  is  a  matter  bf 
fmall  merit.  Equal  negleil  is  not  impartial  kindnefs.  The 
fpecies  of  benevolence,  which  arifes  from  contempt,  is  no 
true  charity.  There  are  in  England  abundance  of  men  who 
tolerate  in  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration.  They  think  the  dog- 
mas of  religion,  though  in  different  degrees,  are  all  of  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  amongft  them  there  is,  as  amongft  all  things 
of  value,  a  juft  ground  of  preference.  They  favour,  there- 
fore, and  they  tolerate.  They  tolerate,  not  becaufe  they 
defpife  opinions,  but  becaufe  they  refpeit  juftice.  They 
would  reverently  and  affedlionately  protect  all  religions,  be- 
caufe they  love  and  venerate  the  great  principle  iiiwn  which 
they  all  agree,  and  the  great  obje<5t  to  which  they  are  all 
directed.  They  begin  more  and  more  plainly  to  difcern,  that 
we  have  all  a  common  caule,  as  againft  a  common  enemy. 
They  will  not  be  fo  milled  by  the  fpirit  of  faftion,  as  not  to 
diftinguilh  what  is  done  in  favoiu'  of  their  fubdivifion,  from 
thofe  aits  of  hoftility,  which,  through  fome  particular  de- , 

Vol.  III.  D  d  '   fcription. 
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fcriptioi1?are  aimed  at  the  whdle  corps,  iil  which  they  thtfni- 
felves,  under  another  denomination,  are  included.  >  It  is 
impoflible  for  me  to  fay  what  may  be  the  chara(5terof  every 
defcription  of  men  amongft  us.  But  Ifpesk  for  the  grea:ter 
p»rt ;  and  for  them,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  facrilege  is  no  part 
of  their  dodlrine  of  good  works ;  that,  fo  far  from  calling  you 
into  their  feJlowihip  on  fuch  title,  if  your  profeflbrs  are  ad- 
mitted to  their  communion,  they  muft  carefully  conceal 
their  dotStrine  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  profcriptipn  of  inno- 
cent men ;  and  that  they  muft  make  reftitution  of  all  ftolen 
goods  whatfoever.    Till  then  they  are  noneofours. 

You  may  fuppofe  that  we  do  not  approve  your  confifcation 
of  the  revenues  of  bifhops,  and  deans,  and  chapters,  and 
parochial  clergy  poffefling  independent  eltates  arifing  from 
land,  becaufe  we  have  the  fame  fort  of  eftablifliment  in 
England.  That  objeiftion,  you  will  fay,  carlnot  hold  as  to 
the  confifcation  of  the  goods  of  monks  and  nuns,  and  the 
abolition  of  their  order.  It  is  true,  that  this  particular  part 
of  your  general  confifcation  does  not  affetSt  England,  as  a 
precedent  in  point :  but  the  reafbn  applies ;  and  it  goes  a 
great  way.  The  long  parliament  confifcatecf  the  lands  of 
deans  and  chapters  in  England  on  the  fame  ideas  upon  wliich 
your'aflfembly  fet  to  fale  the  lands  of  the  monaftic  orders. 
But  it  is  in  the  principle  of  injuftice  that  the  danger  lies,  and 
not  in  the  defcription  of  perfons  on  whom  it  is  firft  exer- 
■cifed.  1 3fee,  in  a  country  very  near  us,  a  courfe  of  policy  pur- 
fued,  which  fets  juftice,  the  common  concern  of -mankind, 
at  defiance.  With  the  national  aflembly  of  France,  pofleflion 
is  nothing,  law  and  ufage  are  nothing.  I  fee  the  national  aflfem- 
Wy  openly  reprobate  the  dodlrine  of  prefcription^  which  *  one 
of  the  greateft  of  their  own  lawyers  tells  us,  with  great' 
truth,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature.    He  tells'us>  that  the 

*  Domat. 
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pofitive  afcertainment  of  its  limits,  aod'its  fecurity  frotn  iri- 
vafion,,  were  among  the  caufes  for  which  civil  fociety  itfelf 
bas  been  inftituted.  If  prefcription  be  once  fhaken,  no 
fpecies  of  property  is  fecure,  when  it  once  becomes  an  ob- 
je<Sl  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power* 
I  fee  a  practice  perfectly  correfpondent  to  their  contempt  of 
this  great  fundamental  part  of  natural  law.  I  fee  the  confii^ 
cators  begin  with  bilhops,  and  chapters,  and  monafteries ; 
but  I  do  not  fee  them  end  there.  I  fee  the  princes  of  the 
blood}  who,  by  the  oldeft  ufages  of  that  kingdom,  held  large 
landed  eftates,  (hardly  with  the  compliment  of  a  debate)  de- 
prived of  their  poJTenions,  and  in  lieu  of  their  ftable  inde- 
pendent property,  reduced  to  ■  the  hope  of  fome  precarious, 
charitable  penfion,  .at  the  pJeafure  of  an  affembly,  which  of 
courfe  will  pay  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  penfioners  at 
pleafure,  when  it  defpifes  thofe  of  legal  proprietors.  Flufhed 
^yith  the  infolence  of  their  firft  inglorious  vitStories,  and  pref- 
f^d  by  the  diftreffes  caufed  by  their  luft  of  unhallowed  lucre, 
difappointed  but  not  difcouraged,  they  have  at  length  ventu- 
red completely  to  fubvert  all  property  of  all  defcriptions 
throughout  the  extent  of  a  great  kingdom.  They  have  com- 
pelled all^iuen,  in  all  tranfa(9:ions  of  commerce,  in  the  difpo- 
fal  of  lands,  in  civil  dealing,  and  through  the  whole  commu- 
nion of  life,  to;accept  as  perfect  payment  and  good  and  law- 
ful tender,  the  fymbolsof  their  fpeculations  on  a  projected 
fale.of  their  plunder.  What  veftiges  of  liberty  or  property 
h^ve  they  left?  The- tenant-right  of  a  cabbage-garden,  a 
year's  intereft  in  a  hovel,  the  good-will  of  an  alehoufe,  or  a 
baker's  ftiop»  the  very  (hadowof  a  conftru(5tive  property,  are 
npre  ceremonioufly  treated  in  our  parliament  than  with  yon 
the  oldeft  and  moft  valuable  landed  pofleffions,  in  the  hands 
of  the.moft.refpefftable  perfonages,  or  than  the  whole  body  ' 
of  the  monied  and  commercial  intereft  of  yotir  eoantry.  We 
.  _.  D  d  a  entertain 
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tatepbin  «n  high  opinion  of  the  legiflative  authority ; 
but  we  hare  never  dreamt  that  parliaments  had  any  right 
whatever  to  violate  property,  to  overrule  prefcription,  or  to 
force  a  currency  of  their  own  fidlion  in  the  place  of  that 
which  is  real,  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  But 
you,  who  began  with  refuting  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  mode- 
rate reftraints,  have  ended  by  eftabliihing  an  unheard  of  def- 
potifm.  I  find  the  ground  upon  which  your  confifcators  go 
is  this ;  that  indeed  their  proceedings  could  not  be  fupported 
in  a  court  of  juftice ;  but  that  the  rules  of  prefcription  can- 
not bind  a  legiflative  aflembly  *.  So  that  this  legiflative  af- 
fembly  of  a  free  nation  fits,  not  for  the  fecurity,  but  for  the 
deftruiftion  of  property,  and  not  of  property  only,  but  of 
every  rule  and  maxim  which  can  give  it  ftability,  and  of 
thofe  inftruments  which  can  alone  give  it  circidation. 

When  the  Anabaptifts  of  Munfter,  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  filled  Germany  with  confufion  by  their  fyftem  of 
levelling  and  their  wild  opinions  concerning  property,  to 
what  country  in  Europe  did  not  the  progrefs  of  their  fury 
furniftijuft  caufe  of  alarm?  Of  all  things,  wifdom  is  the? 
moft  terrified  with  epidemical  fanaticifm,  becaufe  of  all  ene- 
mies it  is  that  againft  which  fl^e  is  tlie  leaft  able  to  furnilh 
any  kind  of  refource.  We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fpirit 
of  atheiftical  fanaticifm,  that  is  inipired  by  a  multitude  of 
writings,  difperled  with  incredible  afliduity  and  expence, 
and  by  fermons  delivered  in  all  the  ftreets  and  places  of  pub- 
lic refort  in  Paris.  Thefe  writings  and  fermons  have  filled 
the  populace  with  a  black  and  favage  atrocity  of  mind, 
which  fuperfedes  in  them  the  common  feelings  of  iiature,  as 
well  as  all  fentiments  of  morality  and  religion ;  infomuch 
that  thefe  wretches  are  induced  to  bear  with  a  fuUen  patience 
the  intolerable  diftreffes  brought  upon  them  by  the  violent 

*  Speech  of  Mi.  Camus,  publUhed  by  ocdec  of  the  national  aflembly. 
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^civulfions  and  permutations  that  have  been  made  in  pro- 
i^ty  *  ?  The  fpirit  of  profelytifm  attends  this  fpirit  of  fa'- 
■■icifm.  They  have  focieties  to  cabal  and  correfpond  at 
j^ne  and  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  their  twietSi  The 
zzsublic  of  Berne,  one  of  the  happieft,  the  moft  profperous, 
zz:3  the  heft  governed  countries  upon  earth,  is  one  of  the 
^^■at  objects,  at  the  deftrudtion  of  which  they  aim.  I  am 
=r=i  they  have  in  fome  meafure  fucceeded  in  fowing  there  the 
^crls  of  difcontent.  They  are  bufy  throughout  Germany, 
fc— in  and  Italy  have  not  been  untried.  England  is  not  left 
-  of  the  comprehenfive  fcheme  of  their«m  align  ant  charity; 
^t  in  England  we  find  thofe  who  ftretch  out  their  arms  to 
'^KTiy  who  recommend  their  examples  from  more  than  one 
yit*  and  who  choofe,  in  more  than  one  periodical  raeet- 
:^m  publicly  to  correfpond  with  them,  to  applaud  them,  and. 
^^r^old  them  up  as  obje<3s  for  imitation ;  who  receive  from 
^JCTi  tokens  of  confraternity,  and  ftandards  confecrated 
■^^ft  their  rites  and  myfteriest;   who  fuggeft  to  them 

"^  Whether  die  following  delcription  is  ftridly  true  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  «4iat  the  pub- 
^0iers  would  have  pa&  for  true,  In  order  to  animate  others.  In  a  letter  fixxn  Toid,  ^ven 
ifioneoftheir  papeis,  is  the  following  paJEtge  concerning  the  pe<^le  of  that  dlArii^ :  "  Dans 
**  la  Revolution  a^tuelle,  Usont  x€^}St€^t<»aes\cifldu£Hi>taJubig»tifme,aitxperfi(utiimsetaux 
'  traeajferiii  des  Enscmls  de  ht  Revolution.  Ouiiiatt  Uurs  flus  grandi  intirtti  pour  rendre 
"  bommage  aux  vaes  d'ordre  general  qui  ont  determine  rAfIeml>lee  Nagonale,  ill  voient» 

*  faru  Ji  plaiiuire,  Tupprimer  cetto  foule  d'^tabliJlemens  ecclefiaflifiues  par  lefquels  ibjuhjf- 
**  Uiaa  \  ct  ntcme,  en  perdant  leur  iiegc  epUcopal,  la  feule  de  toutes  ces  re{Iburces  qui 
"  pouvoit,  ou  plutot  qta  4ewit^  m  Utile  iquki^  leur  etre  confervee  i  condamn^  a  h  phit 
"  ffff'^fnf*  misirt,  fans  avoir  iti  ni pu  etre  ettiendiUf  ib  ne  murmurent pc'mty  ils  reJlent  (tdeles 

*  aux  principes  du  plus  pur  patriotilme  t  ils  font  cncwe  prets  i  virfir  lew  fai^  pour  le 
••  maindcn de  la Conftitution,  quivareduire  '\eMxy^c  a  lapltudiplerdhle  mellUe"  Thetis 
peofde  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  endured  thofe  fuflerings  and  injuQices  at  a  ftruggle  for  li- 
l>erty>  for  the  lame  account  Ibtes  truly  diat  they  bad  been  always  free ;  their  patience  in. 
beggary  and  ruin,  aad  their  fiiSering,;]withaut  remonf^raiKc,  the  mo{t  flagrant  and  sonfofled 
ii^uftice,  if  ftridly  true,  can  be  nothing  hut  the  efieAof  ihis  dire  fanatifiTm.  A  great  suti- 
titude  all  over  Prance  is  in  the  Jame.coiubbon  and  the  fame  temper; 

t  Sec  the  proceedings  of  the  confederation  at  Naatx^ 
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leagues  of  perpetual  amity,  at  the  very  time  when  the  power, 
to  which  our  conftitution  has  exclufively  delegated  the  fede- 
rative capacity  of  this  kingdom,  may  find  it  expedient  to 
make  war  upon  them. 

It  is  not  the  confifcation  of  our  church  property  from  this 
example  in  France  that  I  dread,  though  I  think  this  would  be 
no  trifling  evil.  The  great  fource  of  my  folicitude  is,  left  it 
ftiould  ever  be  confidered  in  England  as  the  policy  of  a  ftate^ 
to  feek  a  refource  in  confifcations  of  any  kind  ;  or  that  any 
one  defcription  of  citizens  ihould  be  brought  to  regard  any  of 
the  others  as  their  proper  prey  *.  Nations  are  wadingdeeper 
and  deeper  into  an*  ocean  of  boundlefs  debt.  Public  debts, 
which  at  firft  were  a  feciirity  to  governments,  by  interefting 
many  in  the  public  tranquillity,  are  likely  in  their  excefs  to' 
become  the  means  of  their  fubverfion.  If  governments  pro- 
vide for  thefe  debts  by  heavy  impofitions,  they  perifli  by  be-  * 
c6ming  odious  to  the  people.  If  they  do  not  provide  for 
tliem,  they  will  be  undoine  by  the  efforts  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous of  all  parties;'  I  mean  an  extenlive  difcontented, ' 
monied  intereft,  injured  and  not  deftroyed.  The  men  who 
compbfe  this  intereft  look  for  their  fecurity,  in  the  firft  in- 

*  "  Si  ji^ures  funt  it  quibus  ihiprobe  datum  e{t,  tjuam  illi  quibus  injufle  ademptum  c{f, 
**  idcirco  ^us  etiam  valent  f  Non  cnini  numero  hxc  judicantur  led  ponderc.  Quam  aulein 
*'  habet  aquitatetn,  ut  agrum  rtiultis  anhis,  aut  etiam  fxculls  ^nte  poflelTuin,  qui  nullum 
"-  bat>uit  habcat ;  qui  autem  habuit  amittat.  Ac,  propter  hoc  injurise  genus^  Lacedicmonii 
*'  L^andrum  Ephoriim  ^piilerunt :  Agrn  regem  (quod  nunquam  antea  apud  cos  accide- 
**  rat)  necavcnint :  exquc  ed  tempore  tantx  difcordix  fecutae  font,  ut  ct  tyranni  exilftertrt^ 
"  et  opiimatES  exterminareniur,  et  prechriSlme  conffituta  irefpublica  dilaberetiir.  Nee 
"  vcro  folum  ipfa  cecidit,  led  etiani  reIiquam'Gr:cclain  cvertit  cbntagionlbus  malorurtt, 
"  qua*  a  I^cediertioniis  profcftac  maflarunt  liitius." — ATref  fpcaklng  of  the  conJti6l  "of  the 
model  oT  true  patrtets,  Aratus  of  Sycibn,  which  was  in  a  VeryJil^rcnt  fpirit,  he  lays,  •*  Sic 
"  pareft  agere  cum  tivftus;  nisi)  \it  bij  jam  vidiAius,  hallain  inforoponere  et  bonk  Civium 
"  vocifubiicere  prcEiconisi  At  ille  Grecus  (i3  <{itod  Tint  laptentis  et  prxftantis  viri)  onni- 
**  bus  tdnnilenttuni'efle  putavit':  ejiqlte'eft  iumiiUi  ra&>  el^pleni^a  boni  civis,  cotnOioda 
"  civium  non  divellerc,  IcdiBfimes  eademgcquTtitie  con'bnere^"  'Cic.  Off;  I.  ■,.' 

§  '''"-''     :"■■'■■        -       ■■     fiance, 
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ftance,  to  the  fidelity  of  governiiient ;  in  the  fecoml,  to  its 

power.    If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete,  worn  out, 

?nd  with  their  fprings  relaxed,  fo  as  not  to  he  of  fufficient 

Wgoxir  for  their  purpofes,.  they  may  feek.  new  ones  that  fhall 

6e  poflefTed  of  more  energy ;  and  this  energy  will  be  derived, 

/Jot  from  an  acqiiifition  of  refources,  but  from  a  contempt  of 

justice.  .  Revolutions  are  favourable  to  confifcation ;  and  it  is 

./mjp^oflible  to  know. under  what  obnoxious  names  the  next 

tro  j":>  ififcations  wilt  be  authorifed.     I  am  fure.that  the  principles 

/>x-"^s^  <i3ominant  in   France  extend  to  very  many  perfqns  and 

rf^^  jrf'^z^  Tiptions  of  perfons  in  all  countries  who  think  their  in- 

nc>:^^:  lioiis  indolence  their  fecurity,    This  kind  of  innocence  in 

j>E~<:z»  j^rzirietors  may  be. argued  into, inutility  ;  and  inutility  into 

^  mfitnefs  for  their  eftates.  _  )s^any  parts  of  Europe  are  in 

a  diforder.    In  many  others  there  is  a  hollow  murmuring 

sr  ground ;  a  confufed  movement  is  felt,  that  threatens  a. 

sral'  earthquake  in  the  political  world. .  Alrpady  confe- 

&^"'^^*_ci€s  and  cbrrefpondencies  of  the  moft  extraordinary  na- 

O^X"^    are  forming,  in  feveral  countries*.    In  fuch  a  ftate  of 

'^^Vngs  we  ought  to  hold  ourfelves  upon  o\ir  guard.    In  all 

^SS>atations  (if  mutations  muft  be)  the  circumftance  which 

"w'^l  ferve  moft  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their  mifchief,  and  to, 

■pvoittote  wiiat  good  may  be  in  them,  is,  that  they  ihould 

find  us  with  our  niinds.  tenacious  of  juitice,  and  tender  of 

property. 

But  it  will  be  argued,  that  this  confifcation  in  France 
ought  not  to  alarm  othei-  nations.  They  fay  it  is.ijot  made 
from  wanton  rai>acifcy ;  that  it  is  a  great  meafure  of  national 
policy,  adopted,  to  remove  an  extepfive,  inveterate,  fuperfti- 
tious  mifchief.  It  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  1  am 
able,  to  feparate  policy  from  juftice.   Juftice  is  itfelf  the  great 

•    Sec  Wq  books  iotUlcd,  Emge  Orig;i(ial(dwifttildf8lDun]jnateD0rdens.—Syfc:m,und 
Folgca  <lcs  niuminatenordens.    Muhchen  1787. 
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ftanding  policy  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  any  eminent  departure 
from  it,  under  any  circumftances,  lies  under  the  fufpicion  of 
being  no  policy  at  all. 

When  men  are  encouraged  to  go  into  a  certain  mode  of 
life  by  the  exifting  laws,  and  protected  in  that  mode  as  in 
a  lawful  occupation — when  they  have  accommodated  all 
their  ideas,  and  all  their  habits  to  it — when  the  law  had  long 
nude  their  adherence  to  its  rules  a  ground  of  reputation,  and 
their  departure  from  them  a  ground  of  difgrace  and  even  of 
penalty — I  am  fur?  it  is  unjuft  in  legiflature,  by  an  arbitrary 
a£t,  to  offer  a  fudden  violence  to  their  minds  and  their  feel- 
ings; forcibly  to  degrade  them  from  their  ftate  and  condi- 
tion, and  to  ftigmatize  with  fhame  and  infamy  that  cha- 
rafter  and  thofe  cuftoms  which  before  had  been  made  the 
meafure  of  their  happinefs  and  honour.  If  to  this  be  added 
an  expxiliion  from  their  habitations,  and  a  confifcation  of  all 
their  goods,  I  am  not  fagacious  enough  to  diicover  how  this 
defpotic  fport,  made  of  the  feelings,  confciences,  prejudices, 
and  properties  of  men,  can  be  difcriminated  from  the  rankeft 
tyranny. 

If -the  injuftice  of  the  courfe  purfued  in  France  be  clear, 
the  policy  of  the  meafurej  that  is,  the  public  benefit  to  be 
expedted  from  it,  ought  to  be  at  leaft  as  evident,  and  atleaft  . 
as  important.  To  a  man  who  adts  under  the  influence  of  no 
paflion,  who  has  nothing  in  view  in  his  proje^s  but  the 
public  good,  a  great  difference  will  immediately  ftrike  bim,' 
between  what  policy  would  diilate  on  the  original  introduc- 
tion of  fuch  inftitutions,  and  on  a  queition  of  their  total, 
abolition,  where  they  have  call  their  roots  wide  and.  deep, 
and  where  by  long  habit  things  more  valuable  than  them- . 
felves  are  fo  adapted  to  them,  and  in  a  manner  interwoven 
with  them,  that  the  onetannot  be  deftroyed  without  nota- 
bly impairing  the  other.    He  might  be  embarraffed,  if  the 

cafe 
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s\vere  really  fuch  as  fophifters  reprefent  it  in  their  paltry 
Le  of  debating.  But  in  this,  as  in  moft  queftions  of  ftate* 
le  is  a  middle.  There  is  fomething  elfe  than  the  mere 
!-rnative  of  abfqlute  deftru^tion,  or  unreformed  exiftence. 
rrtam  na&uses\  banc  exorna.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
s  of  profound  fenfe,  and  ought  never  to  depart  from  the 
-\A  of  an  honeft  reformer.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
ti  can  have  brought  himfelf  to  that  pitch  of  prefumption, 
i^onfider  his  country  as  nothing  but  carte  blancbey  upon 
E.ch  he  may  fcribble  whatever  he  pleafes.  A  man  full  of 
*m  fpeciilative  benevolence  may  wifh  his  fociety  other- 
e  conftitiited  than  he  finds  it ;  but  a  good  patriot,  and  a 
s  I)olitician,  always  confiders  how  he  fhall  make  the  moft 
:rhe  exifting  materials  of  his  country,  A  difpofition  to 
S>x-er  iCerve,  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together,  would 
t>^  "»raay  ftandard  of  a  ftatefman.  Every  thing  elfe  is  vulgar 
i*^   fXie  conception,  perilous  in  the  execution. 

""here  are  moments  in  the  fortune  of  ftates  when  particu- 

men  are  called  to  make  improvements  by  great  mental 

»~tion.    In  thofe  moments,  even  when  they  feem  to  enjoy 


confidence  of  their  prince  and  country,  and  to  be  inveft- 

*-^   "v^ith  full  authority,  they  have  not  always  apt  inftruments. 

"^^    l7*olitician,  to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a  power,  what  out 

■fcmen  call  a.purcbafe\  and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in.po- 

s  as  in  mechanics  he  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  apply  it.    In 

monaftic  inftitutions,  in  my  opinion,  was  found  a  great 

er  for  the   mecbanifra  of  politic  benevolence.    There 

e  revenues  with  a  public  direction;    there  were  men 

^r^Uy  fet  apart  and  dedicated  to  public  purpofes,  without 

•"  other  than  public  ties  and  public  princijiles ;  men  with- 

.    *"•=;     the  poflibility  of  converting  the  eftate  of  the  community 

■^^^^i  a  private  fortune ;  men  denied  to  felf-interefts,  whofe; 

^*-*ice  is  for  forae  community;  men  to  whom  peribnal  po-. 

"^^OL.  III.  E  e  verty 
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verty  is  honour,  and  implicit  obedience  ftands  in  the  plice 
of  freedom.     In  vain  fhall  a  man  loolc  to  the  poffibility  of 
making  fuch  things  when  he  wants  them.    The  winds  blow 
as  they  lift.    Thefe  inftitiitions  are  the  produifts  of  enthu- 
fiafmj  they  are  the  inftruments  of  wifdom.    WiTdom  can- 
not create  materials;   they  are  the  gifts  of  nature  or  of 
chance ;  her  pride  is  in  the  ufe.    The  perennial  exiftence  of 
bodies  corporate  and  their  fortunes,  are  things  particularly 
fuited  to  a  man  who  has  long  views ;  who  meditates  defigns 
that  require  time  in  fafhioning ;  and  which  propofe  duration 
when  they  are  accomplilhed.    He  is  not  deferving  to  rant 
high,  or  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  great  ftatef- 
men,  who,  having  obtained  the  command  and  direction  of 
fuch  a  power  as  exifted  in  the  wealth,  the  difcipline,  and  the 
habits  of  fuch  corporations,  as  thofe  which  you  have  raihiy 
deftroyed,  cannot  find  any  way  of  converting.it  to  the  great 
and  lalhng  benefit  of  his  country.    On  the  view  of  this 
fubjeft  a  thoufand  ufes  fuggeft  themfelves  to  a  contriving 
mind.    To  deftroy  any  power,  growing  wild  from  the  rank 
prodnftive  force  of  the  human  mind,  is  almoft  tantamount, 
in  the  moral  world,  to  the  deftruflion  of  the  apparently 
active  properties  of  bodies  in  the  material.    It  would  be  like 
the  attempt  to  deftroy  (if  it  were  in  our  competence  to  de- 
ftroy) the  expanfive  force  of  fixed  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power 
of  fteam,  or  of  elearidty,  or  of  magnetifm,    Thefe  energies 
always  ?xifted  in  nature,  and  they  were  always  difcernible. 
They  feemed,  fome  of  them  unferviceable,  fome  noxious, 
fome  no  better  than  a  fport  to  children ;  until  contemplative 
ability,  combining  with  praitic  ikill,  tamed  their  wild  nature, 
fubdued  them  to  ufe,  and  rendered  them  at  once  the  moft 
powerful  and  the  moft  tractable  agents,  in  fubfervience  to  the 
great  views  and  defigns  of  men.   Did  fifty  thou&nd  perfons, 
whole  imeiital  and  whofe  bedily  labour  yeu  might  direct, 
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and  fo  many  hundred  thonfand  a  year  of  a  revenue,  which 
was  neither  lazy  nor  fuperftitious,  appear  too  big  for  your 
abilities  to  -wield .'  Had  you  no  way  of  nfing  the'  men  but 
by  converting  monks  into  penfioners  f  Had  you  no  way  of 
turning  the  revenue  to  account,  but  through  the  improvi- 
dent refource  of  a  fpendthrift  fale  .'  If  you  were  thus  defti- 
tute  of  mental  fands,  the  proceeding  is  in  its  natural  courfe. 
-  Your  politicians  do  not  underftand  their  trade ;  and  there- 
fore they  fell  their  tools. 

But  the  inftitutions  i^vour  of  fuperftition  in  their  very 
principle ;  and  they  nourilh  it  by  a  permanent  and  ftanding 
influence.  This  I  do  not  mean  to  difpute ;  but  this  ought 
not  to  hinder  you  from  deriving  from  fuperftition  itfelf "  any 
refoxirces  which  may  thence  be  fumilhed  for-  the  public  ad- 
vatitage.  You  derive  benefits  from  many  difpoiitions  and 
many  paffions  ot  the  human  mind,  which  are  of  as  doubtful 
a  colour  in  the  moral  eye,  as  fuperftition  itfelf.  It  was  your 
bufinefs  to  correift  and  mitigate  every  thing  which  was  noxi- 
ous in  this  paffion,  as  in  all  the  paffions.  But  is  fuperftitioA 
the  greateft .  of  all  ppffible  vices  ?  In  its  poffible  excels  I 
think  it  becomes  a  very  great  evil.  It  is,  however,  a  moral 
fubjeft ;  and  of  courfe  admits  of  all  degrees  and  all  modifi- 
cations. Superftition  is  the  religion  of  feeble  minds ;  and 
they  muft  be  tolerated  in  an  intermixture  of  it,,  in  fome 
trifling  or  fome  enthufiaftic  fliape  or  other,  elfe  you  will  de- 
prive weak  minds  of  a  refource  found  necelTary  to  the 
ftrongeft.  The  body  of  all  true  religion  confifts,  to  be  fure, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign  of  the  world ;  in 
a  confidence  in  his  declarations ;  and  an  imitation  of  his 
perfeftions.  The  reft  is  our  own.  It  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  great  end  5  it  may  be  auxiliary.  Wife  men,  who  as  fuch,- 
are  not  admirers  (not  admirers  at  leaft  of  the  Muner'a  ^errce) 
are  not  violently  attached  to  thefe  things-,  nor  do  they 
E  e  2  "violently 
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violently  hate  them.  Wifdom  is  not  the  moft  fevere  cor- 
reftor  of  folly.  They  are  the  rival  follies,  which  mutually 
wage  fo  unrelenting  a  war ;  and  which  make  fo  .cruel  a  ufe 
of  their  advantages,  as  they  can  happfen  to  engage  the  im- 
moderate vulgar  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other  in  their  quar- 
rels.- Prudence  would  be  neiater ;  but  if,  in  the  contention 
between  fond  attachment  and  fierce  antipathy  concerning 
things  in  their  nature  not  made  to  produce  fuch  heats,  a 
prudent  man  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice  of  what  errors 
and  exceiTes  of  enthufiafm  he  would  condemn  or  bear,  per-  . 
haps  he  would  think  the  fuperftition  which  builds^  to  be 
more  tolerable  than  that  which  demoliihes— that  which 
adorns  a  country,  than  that  which  deforms  it — that  which 
ejidows,  than  that  which  plunders^that  which  difpofes  to 
miftaken  beneficence,  than  that  which  ftimulates  to  real  in- 
juftice — that  which  leads  a  man  to  refufe  to  himfelf  lawful 
pleafures,  than  that  which  fnatches  from  others  the  fcanty 
fubfiftence  of  their  felf-denial.  Such,  I  think,  is  very  nearly 
the  ftate  of  the  queftion  between  the  antient  founders  of 
monkifli  fuperftition,  and  the  fuperftition  of  the  pretended 
philofophers  of  the  hour. 

For  the  prefent  I  poftpone  all  confideration  of  the  fup- 
pofed  public  profit  of  the  fale,  which  however  I  conceive  to 
be  perfectly  delufive,  I  ihall  here  only  confider  it  as  a 
transfer  of  property.  On  the  policy  of  that  transfer  I  fliall 
trouble  you  with  a  few  thoughts. 

In  every  profperous  community  fbmething  more  is  pro- 
duced than  goes  to  the  immediate  fupport  of  the  producer. 
This  furplus  forms  the  income  of  the  landed  capitalift.  It 
will  be  fpent  by  a  proprietor  who  does  not  labour.  But  this 
idlenefs  is  itfelf  the  fpring  of  labour ;  this  repofe  the  fpur  to 
induftry.  The  only  concern  of  the  ftate  is,  that  the  capital 
taken  in  rent  from  the  land,  Ihould  be  returned  again  to  the 

induftry 
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jfi ci ■■-^■fiTy  from  whence  it  came;  and  that  its  expenditure 
flio'«-"«Id  be  with  the  leaft  poffible  detriment  to  the  morals  of 
tlxoiT^  who  expend  it,,  and  to  thofe  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
is    jr~^=^  turned. 

Xwrzm-  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expenditure,  and  perfonal  em- 

plo-5^-  jtnent,  a  fober  legiflator  would  carefully  compare  the 

poAi-^^flbr  whom -he  was  recommended  to  expel,  with  the 

ftra.ira.ger  who  was  propofed  to  fill  his  place.    Before  the  in- 

coi:i."%^eniences  are  incurred  which  /»«/?  attend  all  violent  re- 

voT  "VIM.  lions  in   property  through  extenfive  confifcation,  we 

ou.^^  Vit  to  have  fome  rational  affurance  that  the  purchafers  of 

tt*-""^       confifcated  property  will  be  in  a  confiderable  degree 

n*oar^  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more  fober,  lefs  difpofed  to 

ex^tt^xt  an  unreaibnable  proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  la- 

^"^^^arer,  or  to  confume  on  themfelves  a  larger  Ihare  than  is 

fi"^    for  the  meifure  of  an  individual,  or  that  they  ihbuld  be 

V^  ^-lifted  to  difpenfe  the  furplus  in  a  more  fteady  and  equal 

"^*^<3.€,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  politic  expenditure, 

ttxari  the  old  poffeflbrs,  call  thofe  poiTeffors,  bilhops,  or  ca- 

"*^*^Ss  or  commendatory   abbots,  or  monks,  or  what  you 

P*^»-f€.    The  monks  are  lazy.    Be  it  fo.    Suppofe  them  no 

^'^-^^^xrwife  employed  than  by  finging  in  the  choir.    They  are 

^^    '^^■-fefully  employed  as  thofe  who  neither  ling  nor  fay.    As 

^^^^villy  even  as  thofe  who  iing  upon  the  ftage.    They  are 

^"^Xefully  employed  as  if  they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark 

*Vie  innumerable  fervile,  degrading,  unfeemly,  unmanly, 

-^^    often  moft  unwholefome  and  peftiferous  occupations,  to 

;r^ich  by  the  focial  CEconomy  fo  many  wretches  are  inevi- 

j^^^^^y  doomed.    If  it  were  not  generally  pernicious  to  diftiirb 

i^_,^^^  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  to  impede,  in  any*  degree, 

rv       ^^i  great  wheel  of  circulation  which   is    turned  by  the 

.  ^^gely  dire«5ted  labour  of  thefe  unhappy  people,  I  iliould 

^^      infinitely  more  inclined  forcibly  to  refcue  them  from 

their 
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their  mirerable  indiiftry,  than  violently  to  difturh  the  tran. 
quil  repofe  of  monaftic  quietude.  Humanityi  and  perhaps 
policy,  might  better  juftify  me  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
It  is  a  fubje(Sl  on  which  I  have  often  refleiSled,  and  never 
refl^fted  without  feeling  from  it.  I  am  fiire  that  no  con-' 
fideration,  except  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  the  yoke  of 
luxury,  and  the  defpotifm  of  fancy,  who  in  their  own  impe- , 
rious  way  will  diftribute  the  furplus  produft  of  the  foil,  can 
juftify  the  toleration  of  fuch  trades  and  employments  in  a 
well-regulated  ftate.  But,  for  this  purpofe  of  difttibution, 
it  feems  to  me,  that  the  idle  expences  of  monks  are  quite  as 
weU  direfted  as  the  idle  expera«s  of  us  lay-loiterers. 

When  the  advantages  of  the  pofleffion,  and  Of  the  prcgeil, 
are  on  a  par,  there  is  no  motive  for  a  change.  But  in  the 
prefcnt  cafe,  perhaps  they  are  not  upon  a  par,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  in  favour  of  the  pofleffion.  It  does  not  appear  to 
lue,  that  the  expences  of  thofe  whom  you  are  going  to  ex- 
pel, do,  in  faift,  take  a  courfe  lb  direilly  and  lb  generally 
leading  to  vitiate  and  degrade  xnd  render  miferahle  thoft 
through  whom  they  pafs,  as  theexpences  of  thofe  favourites 
whom  you  are  intruding  into  their  houfes.  Why  fliouM  the 
expendituit  of  a  great  landed  property,  whidi  is  a  difperfion 
of  the  furplus  produift  of  the  firil,  appear  intolerable  to  you 
or  to  me,  when  it  takes  its  courfe  through  the  accumulation 
of  vaft  libraries,  which  are  the  hiftory  of  the  force  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  human  mind ;  through  great  coUeftions  of  an- 
tient  records,  medals,  and  coins,  vphich  atteft  and  explain 
laws  and  cuftoms ;  through  paintings  and  ftatnes,  that,  by  ■ 
imitating  nature,  feem  to  extend  the  limits  of  creation ; 
through  grand  momiments  of  the  dead,  which  continue  the 
regards  and  connexions  of  life  beyond  the  grave ;  through 
colleftions  of  the  fpecimens  of  nature,  which  become  a  re- 
prefentative  affembly  of  all  the  clafles  and  families  of  the 
2  world. 
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tforW,  that  by  difpofitioa  facilitate,  and,  by  exciting  cu- 
riofity,  <^n  the  avenues  to  fdence  f  If,  by  great  permanent 
eitabUlhments,  all  thefe  objects  of  expence  are  better  fecured 
firom  the  inconftant  fport  of  perlbnal  caprice  and  perfonal 
extravagance,  are  they  worfe  than  if  the  fame  taftes  pra- 
•  vailed  in  fcattered  individuals  f  Does  not  the  fweit  of  the 
mziop  and  carpenter,  who  toil  in  order  to  partate  the  fweat 
of  the  peafaAt,  Sow  as  plea0ntjy  and  a&  {alubrioufly,  in  the' 
conftruftiCm  and  repair  of  the  majeftic  edifices  of  religion, 
as  in  the  painted  booths  and  fordid  fties  of  vice  and  luxury ; 
as  honourably  and  as  profitably  in  repairing  thofe  facred 
works,  which  grow  hoary  with  innumerable  years,  a»  on. 
the  nionaentary  receptacles  of  transient  voluptuoufnefsj-in 
•peFa-houfes,  and  brothels,  and  gaming-houfes,  and  club- 
houfes,  and  obelifk*  in  the  Champ  de  Mars !  Is  the  furplus 
product  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  worfe  emt^oyed  in  the 
frugal  fuftenance  of  ]ierfbns,  whom  the  fiflioos  of  a  pious 
imagination  raife  to  dignity  by  conftruing  in  the  fervice  of 
Godi  than  in  panq>ering  the  innumerable  multitude  of  thof& 
who  are  degraded  by  being  made  ufelefs  doraeftics  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  pride  of  maa !  Are  the  decorations  of  temples 
an  expenditure  lefr  worthy  a  wife  man  than  ribbons,  and 
laces,  and  national  cockades,  and  petits  maifons,  and  petit 
ibupers,  and  all  the  innvtmerable  fopperies  and  follies  iq 
which  opulence  fports  away  the  burthen  of  its  fuper- 
fluity? 

We  testate  even  thefe ;  not  from  love  of  them,  but  for 
fear  of  worfe.  We  t<derate  them,  b^aufe  property  and  li- 
berty, to  a  degree,  require  that  toleration.  But  why  pro- 
icribe  the  other,  and  fuj-ely,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  more 
laudable  ufe  of  eftates?  Why,  through  the  vi<datioa  of  all 
property,  through  aa  outrage  upon  every  principle  of  li- 
leity,  lb[cit>ly  carry  theca  from  the  better  to  the  worfe .'. 

Thi* 
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This  comparifon  between  the  new  individuals  and  the  old 
corps  is  made  upon  a  fuppofition  that  no  feform  coxald  be 
made  in  the  latter.  But  in  a  queftion  of  reformation,  I 
always  confider  corporate  bodies,  whether  foleor  confitting 
of  many,  to  be  much  more  fufceptible  of  a  public  direction 
by  the  power  of  the  ftate,  in  the  ufe  of  their  property,  and 
in  the  regulation  of  modes  and  habits  of  Ufe  in  their  mem- 
bers, than  private  citizens  ever  can  be,  or  perhaps  ought  to 
be  ;  and  this  feems  to  me  a  very  material  confideration  for 
thofe  who  undertake  any  thing  which  merits  the  name 
of  a  politic  enterprize. — So  far  as  to  the  eftates  of  monaf- 
terles. 

With  regard  to  the  eftates  poiTefled  by  bifliops  and  canons, 
and  commendatory  abbots,  I  cannot  find  out  for  what  reafen 
fome  landed  eftates  may  not  be  held-  otherwiie  than  by  in- 
heritance. Can  any  philofophic  fpbiler  Vrndeitake  to  de- 
monftrate  the  pofitive  or  the  comparative  evil,  of  having  a 
certain,  and  that  too  a  large  portion  of  landed  property, 
palling  in  fucceffion  through  perfons  whofe  titl6  to  it  is, 
always  in  theory,  and  often  in  fait,  an  eminent  degree  of 
piety,  morals,  and  learning ;  a  property  which,  by  its  defti- 
nation,  in  their  turn,  and  on  the  fcore  of  merit,  gives  to  the 
nobleft  families  renovation  and  iupport,  tb  the  loweft  the 
means  of  dignity  and  elevation  ;  a  property,  the  tenure  of 
which  is  the  performance  of  fome  duty,  (whatever  value 
you  may  choofe  to  fet  upon  that  duty)  and  the  charatSter  of 
whofe  proprietors  demands  at  leaft  ah  exterior  decorum  and, 
gravity  of  manners ;  who  are  to  exercife  a  generous  but 
temperate  hofpitality ;  part  of  whofe  income  they  are  to 
confider  as  a  truft  for  charity;-  ami  who,  even  when  they 
fail  in  their  truft,  when  they  Aide  from  their  chara(Ster,  and 
degenerate  into  a  mere  common  fecular  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man, are  in  no  relpeft  worfe  than  thofe  who  may  fucceed 

them 
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them  in  their  forfeilpd  poffeffions  ?  Is  it  better  that  eftates 
fliouW  be  held  by  thofe  who  have  no  duty  than  by  thofe 
who  have  one  ? — by  thofe  whofe  charaifter  and  deftination 
point  to  virtues,  than  by  thofe  who  have  no  rule  and  direc- 
tion in  the  expenditure  of  their  eftates  but  their  own  will 
■and  appetite  ?  Nor  are  thefe  eftates  held,  altogether  in  the 
chai3(£ler  or  with  the  evils  fuppofed  inherent  in  mortmain. 
■They  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  ^ith  a  more  rapid  circulation 
than  any  other.  No  excefs  is  good  ;  and  therefore  too  great 
a  proportion  of  landed  property  may  be  held  officially  for 
life  i  but  it  does  not  feem  to  me  of  material  injury  to  any 
commonwealth,  that  there  Ihould  exift  fome  eftates  that  have 
a  chance  of  being  acquired  by  other  means  than  the  pre- 
vious acquilition  of  money. 

This  letter  is  grown  to  a  great  length,  though  it  is  indeed 
ftiort  with  regard  to  the  infinite  extent  of  the  fubjeft.  Va- 
rious avocations  have  from  time  to  time  called  my  mind 
from  the  fubjeil.  I  was  not  forry  to  give  inyfelf  leifure  to 
obferve  whether,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  national  af- 
fembly,  I  might  not  find  reafons  to  change  or  to  qualify 
fome  of  my  firft  fentiments.  Every  thing  has  confirmed 
■me  more  ftrongly  in  my  firft  opinions.  It  was  my  original 
■piirpofe  to  take  a  view  of  the  principles  of  the  national  af- 
fembly  with  regard  to  the  great  and  fundamental  eftablifti- 
ments ;  and  to  compare  the  whole  of  what  you  have  fubfti- 
tuted  in  th6  place  of  what  you  have  deftroyed,  with  the 
feveral  members  of  our  Britifh  conftitution.  But  this  plan 
is  of  greater  extent  than  at  firft  I  computed,  and  I  find  that 
you  have  little  defire  to  take  the  advantage  of  any  examples. 
At  prefent  I  muft  content  myfelf  with  fome  remarks  upon 
your  eftablilhments ;  referving  for  another  time  what  I  pro- 
ix>fed  to  fay  concerning  the  fpirit  of  our  Britifli  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  as  jjracftically  they  exift. 

Vol.  III.  F  f     '  I  have 
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1  iiave  taken  a  review  of  what  has  ttfefcil  fldne  by  the  go- 
verning power  in  Frah'ce.  I  have  certainly  fpoke  of  it  with 
freedom.  Thofe  whofe  principle  ii  is  to  del^ife  the  antient 
permanent  fenfe  of  iiiatikintl,  and  to  fet  up  a  fchfettife  Of  fo^ 
ciety  on  new  principles,  iriuft  nattir411y  eicp'edt  that  fuch  of 
us  who  think  better  of  the  judgiiAent  of  the  HUttiltt  fcai* 
than  of  theirs,  Ihould  corifider  both  theta  ahd  theiC  deViciS, 
as  men  and  fchenies  li^n  theSi-  trial.  They  tttxift  tike  it  fAr 
granted  that  we  attend  much  to  rtietr  reafon,  but-not  at  aH  td 
their  authority.  They  have  riot-  one  of  the  great  inflttfen- 
cing  prejudices  of  mankind  ih  their  favour.  They  avow 
their  hoftility  to  opiiiiiin.  Of  tourfe  they  niiift  leXptfift  tio 
fuipport  from  that  influence,  Kviiich,  with  eVery  Ather  iWthff- 
rity,  they  have  depofed  from  the  feat  of  itis  jUrifdiftion.     . 

I  can  never  confider  this  aflembly  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a 
Voluntary  aflbciation  of  mteii,  who  fcave  availed  themfdves 
of  drcumftances,  to  feize  tipOn  the  povver  of  tht  ftafe. 
They  have  not  the'  faniftion  and  •authority  of  the  chariiS^ 
under  which  they  firft  met.  They  have  afllimed  another  of 
a  Ve'ry  different  nature;  and  haVe  completely  altered  and 
_^nverted  all  the  relations  in  which  they  "originally  ftood. 
■liiey  do  not  hold  the  autbority  tirey  exercife  ilnder  any 
conftitutional  law  of  the  ftate.  They  have  departed  from 
'the  inftruitions  of  the  people  by  "whom  they  were  fentj 
Which  inilmiftions,  as  the  aflembly  did  not  afl  in  virtue  Of 
any  antient  uftge  or  fettled  law,  were  the  fole  fonrce  Of  their 
'authority.  The  moft  cOrxfiderable  of  their  a'(£ts  have  not 
'betin  done  "by  great  majorities  i  and  in  this  ftrt  of  near  divi- 
'fiohs,  which  carry  only  tKe  conftrUdtive  authority  of  the 
Whole,  ftrangers  will  confider  reafons  as  well  as  refoltt- 
"tions. 

If  they  had  fet  up  this  new  experimental  goVetnhlerit  as  a 

neceflary  &bftitute  for  an  expelled  tyranny,  mankind  would 

a  anticipate 
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anticipate  the  time  of  prefcription,  whidi,  through  long 
jilage,  pjellovs  ^tlto  legality  governtnents  that  were  violent 
in  their  coinmeAc^aienc.  All  th.ofe  \yho' have  affe£iions 
Jfhich  lead  thepi  tg  .the  icptjefvation  of  civil  order  would 
recognize,  even  in  its  cradle,  th?  child  as  legitimate,  which 
hits  been  produced  from  thofe  principles  of  cogent  expe- 
diency to  which  all  juft  governments  owe  their  bir^h,  and 
on  which  they  juftify  their  continuance.  But  they  will  be 
ia^e  and  reludiant  in  giving  any  fort  of  countenance  id  the 
operations  of  a  .power,  which  has  derived  its  birth  from  no 
law  and  no  neceffity ;  but  which  on  the  contrary  has  had 
^Cs  origin  in. thofe  vicps  and  .finifter  pratflices  by  which  the 
facial  union  is  oftep  difturbed  and  Ipmetlmes  deftroyed. 
This ,  alTembly  ^has  hardly  a  .year's  preifcription.  We'  have 
their  own  word  for  it  that  they  have  made  a  revolution. 
Tp  make  a  revolution  is  a  meafure  which,  prima  fronte, 
requires  an  apology.  To  make  a  revolution  is  to  fubvert 
the  3ntiet)t  ftate  of  our  country^  and  no  common  reafons 
are  called  for  to  juftify  fo  violeiit  a. proceeding.  .The  fenfe 
of  mankind  authorizes  us  to  examine  into .  the  mode  of  ac- 
l^uiring  new  power,  and  to  criticife  on  the  ufe  that  is  made 
pf  it  with  lefs  awe  and  reverence  tlian  that  which  is  ufually 
conceded  to  a  fettled  and  recognized  authority.      '' 

In  9btaining  and  fecuring  their  powir,  the  aflembly  pro- 
ceeds upon  principles  the  moft  oppolite  from  thofe  which 
appear  to  direil  them  in  the  ufe  of  it.  An  obfervation  on 
.f  his  difference  will  let  us  into  the  true  fp.irjt  of  their  cpndud:. 
.JEvery  thing  which  they  have  done,  of  continue  to  do,  in 
.order  to  obtain  and  keep  their  power,  is  by  the  moft  com- 
mon arts.  Thpy .proceed  exaftly  as  their  anceftors  of  ambi- 
tion have  done  before  thein.  Trace  them  through  all  their 
artifices,  frauds,  and  violences,  you  can  find  nothing  at  all 
th»t  is  new.  They  foUow  precedents  and  examples  with 
'  ■      "f  f  s ■    ■      •    '  the 
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the  puniSilious  exaftnefs  of  a  pleader.  They  never  depart 
an  iota  from  the  authentic  formulas  of  tyranny  and  ufnrpa- 
tion.  But  in  all  the  regulations  relative  to  the  public 
good,  the  fpirit  has  been  the  very  reverfe  of  this.  There 
they  commit  the  whole  to  the  mercy  of  untried  fpecu- 
lations ;  they  abandon  the  deareft  interefts  of  the  public 
to  thofe  loofe  theories,  to  which  none  of  them  would'  chufe 
to  tnift  the  flighteft  of  his  private  concerns.  They  make 
this  difference,  becaufe  in  their  delire  of  obtaining  and  fe*- 
curing  power  they  are  thoroughly  in  eatneft ;  there  they 
travel  in  the  beaten  road.  The  public  interelte,  becaufe 
about  them  they  have  no  reaT  foKcitude,  they  abandon 
wholly  to  chance;  I  fay  to  chance, .becaufe  their  fchemes 
have  nothing  in  experience  to  prove  their  tendency  bene- 
ficial. 

We  muft  always  fee  with  a  pity  not  uiraiixed  with  refpefl,. 
the  errors  of  thofe  who  are  timid. and  doubtful  of  themfelves 
with  regard  to  points  wherein  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is 
concerned.  But  in  thefe  gentlemen  there-is  nothing  of  the 
-  tender  parental  foFicitucIe  which  fears  to  cut  up  the  infant 
for  the  fake  of  an  experiment.  In  the  vaflnefs  af  their 
promifes,.  and  the  confidence  of  their  preditftionsi  they  far 
outdo  all  the  boafting  of  empirics.  The  arrogance  of  their 
pretenfions,  in  a  manner  provokes,  and  chtillenges  us  toaa 
enquiry  into  their  foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  men  of  confiderable  parts 
among  the  popular  leaders  in  the  national  alTemibly.  Some- 
of  them  diiplay  eloquence  in  theirfpeeches  and  their  writ- 
ings. This  cannot  be  without  powerful  and  cultivated  ta- 
lents. But  eloquence  may  exift  without  a  proportionable 
degree  of  wiiaom.  When  I  fpeak  of  ability,  I  am  obliged  to 
diftinguiih.  What  they  have  done  towards  the  fupport  of 
their  fyftem  befpeaks  no  ordinary  men.    In  the  fylfem  it- 

felf. 
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felf,  taken  as  the  fcheme  of  a  republic  conftrudted  for  pro- 
caring  the  profperity  and  fecurity  of  the  citizen,  and  for 
Jwomoting  the  ftrength  and  grandeur  of  the  ftate,  I  confefs 
myfelf  unable  to  find  out  any  thing  which  difplays,  in  a 
iingle  inftance,  the  work  of  a  comprehenlive  and  difpofing 
mind,  or  even  the  provifions  of  a  vidgar  prudence;    Their 
purpole  every  where  ieems-  to  have  been  to  evade  and  flip 
afide  from  diffktdty.    This  it  has^  been  the  glory  of  the  great 
mafters  in  alt  the  arts  to  confront,  and  to  overcome ;  and 
when  they  had  overcome  the  firft  difficulty,  to  turn  it  into 
an  inftrument  for  new  conquefts  over  new  difficulties; -thus 
to  enable  them  to  extend  the  empire  of  their  fcience^  and 
even  to  pu<h  forward  beyond  the  reach  of  their  original 
thoughts,  theland-m^ks  of  the  human  undenftandingitfelf* 
Difficulty  is  a  fevere  inftrtuStor,  fetoveriis  by  the  fupreme 
ordinance  of  a  parent^  guardian  and'  legiflator,.  who  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  otirfelves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too. 
Fater  ipfi  colendi  baud  facilem  eJJ'e  viam  vohtit-.    He  that 
wreftles  with  lis  ftrengthens  our  nerves,  and  fharpens  our" 
ikill*    Our  antagonifris  our  helper.    Thisamicable  confli^ 
with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with; 
our  obje6l,  and  compels  \is  to  confider  it  in  all  its  relations. 
it  will  not  fufFer  us  to  be  fuperficial.    It  is  the  want  of 
nerves  of  underftanding  for  fuch  a  talk;  it  is  the  degenerate 
fondnefs  for  tricking  ihort-cuts,'  and  little  fallacious  faci- 
lities, that  has  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  world  created  govern- 
ments with  arbitrary  powers..    They  have  created,  the  late 
arbitrary  monarchy  of  France-    They  have  created,  the  ar^-- 
bitrary  republic  of  Paffie.    With  them  defeats  in  wifdom'are 
to  be  fuppHed  by  the  plenitude  of  force;     They  get  notlring; 
by  it.    Commencing  their  labours  on  a  principle  of  floth,, 
they  have  the  common  fortune  of  flothful  mCn.    The  diffi- 
culties which  they  rathec  had  eluded  than,  efcaped,.  meet. 
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them  again  in  their  courf« ;  th^y  multij^y  and  thicken  on 
tliem.;  they  are  involved,  through  a  labyrinth  of  confined 
detail,  4n  an  induiiry  without  limit,  and  without  dire^ion; 
andr  in  concIufioD,  the  whole  of  thpir  wor^  becQEoes  feehle, 
vitious,  and  infecure. 

It  is  this  inability  to  wrefUe  with  difficvlty  vhich  ha? 
«bHged  the  arbitrary  aflembly  of  Franq^  Jtp  ooinp)QnQe  4;heir 
^chemefi  of  reform  with  aiboHtion  ^nd  tot^J  deftriKStion*.  , 
Biit  is  it  in  deftroying  and  puHing  down  that  Ik^i  is  ^dilr 
5>layed  ?  Your  mob  can  do  thfe  as  well  ^  leaft  as  your  ^em- 
blies.  The  ihalloweft  underfiandiag,  the  ni^it  .h<Lnd,  i^ 
more  -than  «qual  to  >that  ta^.  Rage  aitd  phrenzy  will  piiU 
down  more  in  half  an  hour,  than  pr^d^nce,  deliberation, 
and  forefight  can  build  \ip.in  an  hundr^  y«3rs.  The  errors 
and  defeats  of  old  eftablilhments  i^re  yifibleand  {^p^ble.  It 
calls  for  little  abiKty  to  point  them  out ;  and  where  abfolute 
power  is  given,  it  requires  but  a  word  ^hoUy  :tp  abolifti  the 
•vice  and  the  eftablifhment  together.  The  fame  lazy  but 
relllefs  difpoiition,  which  loves  floth  and  hates  quiet,  diredls 
thdfe  pcditicians,  when  they  cofne  to  work,  for  fupplying 
the  place  of  what  they  have  deftroyed.  To  make  every 
thing  thereverfe  of  what  they  have  feen  is  quite  as  eafy  as 
to  deftroy.  No  difficulties  occur  in  whUt  has  ^a€ver  been 
tried.    Critidfm  is  alnioft  baffled  in  difcovering  the  defe<fts 

*  A  leading  mendxr  df  ^e  aUcmUy,  M.  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,.  has  exprcHed  tbe 
principle  of  all  their  proceedings  38  clearly  as  polTible.  Nothing  cut  be  more  Ample  :^- 
*  Teus  lei  ciabUJfemms  en  France  cauronnettl  U  malhettr  iu  peupU :  pour  U  rendre  hturiux  it 
Jinit  It  renauveler ;  changer  fis  iJeet ;  changer  fit  bix ;  changer  fet  mcrurt ;  .  .  ,  .  .  changer 
Jii  hmtnut  (  thanger  let  ch^et;  changer  Us  tntti .  .  .  *  .  tettt  cUtrfdre%  auiy  tout  dilnqre  ; 
fiaffue  taut  efl  i  recrier,"  Tbit  gentlefnan  was  cbolen  piefident  19  an  ^SasxAHj  not  fittitig 
at  the  ^mxe  vingl,  or  the  Petitei  Jlfaifmii  and  compolcd  of  pcrfons  giving  themfelves 
out  to  be-fat!ona1  beings ;  but  neither  his  ideas,  language,  or  condu£>,  differ  in  the  fmallefl 
degree  from  the  difcourles,  opinions,  and  anions  of  thofe  within  and  widiout  the  aflembly, 
wliodife3dKopentio»6o£ihemachiae]ut\Katwwkiii  France. 
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ef  what  hM  not  existed ;  attd  eager  emhuliarm,  and  cheat-, 
Mg  h(^,  have  «11  the  wide  field  of  imagination  in  whichi 
they  may  expatiate  With  little  or  no  oppofition. 

At  ortce  to  pneftrve  and  ro  reform  is  quite  another  thing. 
When  the  irfeful  parts  of  aft  old  eftabliftiment  are  liept,  and 
what  is  fnpefadtled  is  to  be  fitted  to  what  is  ret^ned,  a  vi- 
gonMH  nunid,  ftfe*ly  perfevering attention,  various  powers  of 
comparifon  and  comlanation^  aiid  the  refources  of  an  utider^ 
ftanding  &\atfu!  m  expedients  are  to  be  exercifed ;  they  are 
to  be  exercifed  i«  a  coatinwed  canflia  with  the  eombined 
force  of  oj^wflte  viees;  with  tlie  obftiriacy  that  rejisas  all 
jmprovemenft,  «Ad  the  levity  that  is  fitigued  and  diifeufted: 
with  every  thing  irf  wtiith  it  is  in  pefleflion.  But  ycm  may 
objeft^"  A  procefs  rf  this  kind  is  flow.  It  is  not  fit  for  an 
*'  aflembly,  Whidi  ^glories  in  performing  in  a  few  months 
"  the  worlt  of  ages.  Sath  a  tnode  of  reforming,  poffibly 
«  riiight  take  up  Bjafiy  years."  Without  tjueftion  it  might; 
aiwi-itoTaght.  Xt&  one  of  the  «xce)}encies  of  a, method  in 
which  tkne  is  araongft  the  afliftams,  that  its  operation  is 
flow,  and  In  feme  cafes  atmoit  imperceptible.  If  circum- 
i^Ction  and  caution  are  a  pdrt  of  wifdom,  when  we  work 
only  upon  inanimate  -miitter,  furely  they  become  a  part  of 
duty  too,  when  the  futj^it  of  our-  demolition  and  conftrue- 
.fton  is  not  brick  and  timber,  but  fentient  beings,  by  the 
fndden  alteration  of  whofe  ftate,  condition,  and  habits,  mul- 
titndes  may  be  rendered  miferable.  But  it  feems  as  if  it 
were  "the  ^prevalent  opimon-  in  iParis,  that  an  utifeeRng  beart» 
and  an  nndonbting  confidence,  are  the  fole  qualifications  for 
•a  perfe^  legjftator.  'Fir  different -are  my  ideas  of  that  high 
office.  The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  an  heart  full  df 
fenfibility.  He  ought  to  Jove  and  refpeft  his  kind,  and  to. 
■fear  himfelf,  ;It  tmay  be  allowed  to  his  temperament  to 
catch  his  ultimate  obj«*l  with  aa  intuitive  glance  ;  but  his 
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movements  towards  it  ought  to  be  deliberate.  Political  ar- 
Tangement,  as  it  is  a  worlt  for  focial  ends,  is  to  be  only 
-wrought  by  focial  means.  There  mind  muft  confpire  with 
mind.  Time  is  required  to  produce  that  union  of  minds 
which  alone  can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at.  Our  pa- 
tience will  atchieve  more  than  our  force.  If  I  might  ven- 
ture toapped  to  what  is  fo^nuch'out  of.faihipn  in  Paris,  I 
mean  t»  experience,  I  Ihould  teU  you,  that  in  my  courfe  1 
have  known,  and,  according  to  jny  meafure,  have  oo-operated 
with  great  men;  and  1  have  newer  yet  feen  any  plan  which 
has  not  been  mended  by  the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  were 
much  inferior  in  underftanding  to  the  perfon  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  bufinefs.  By  a  flow  but  well-fuftained  progrefs, 
•the  efFedt  of  each  ftep  is  watched ;  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of 
•the  firft,  gives  light  to  us  in  the  fecond  ;  and  fo,  from  light 
to  light,  we  are  conduited  with  fafety  through  the  whole 
feries.  We  fee,  that  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  do  not  claih. 
The  evils  latent  in  the  moft  promifing  contrivances  are 
provided  for  as  they  arife.  One  advantage  is  as  little  as 
poffible  facrificed  to  another.  We  compenfate,  we  reconcile, 
•we  balance.  We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  confiftent  whole 
the  various  "anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are 
found  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  From  hence  arifes, 
not  an  excellence  in  fimplioity,  but  one  far  fupertor,  an  ex- 
.cellence  in  compofition.  Where  the  great  interefts  of  man- 
kind are  concerned  through  a  long  fucceflion  of  generations, 
that  fucceflion  ought  to  be  admitted  into  fome  Ihare  in  the 
councils  which  are  fo  deejrfy  to  aSeiSl  them.  If  juftice  re- 
■quires  this,  the  work  itfelf  requires  the  aid  of  more  minds 
than  one;  age  can  fnrnifti.  It  is  from  this  view  of  things 
ithat  the  beft  legiflators  have  been  often  fatisfied  with  .the 
■eftablifliment  of  fome  fure,  folid,  and  ruling  principle  in 
government^  a  power  like  tliat  which  fome  of  tlie  philofo- 
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phers  bare  called  a  plafiic  nature;  and  having  fixed  the 
principle,  they  have  left  it  afterwards  to  its  own  opera- 
tion. 

To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed  with  a  pre- 
fiding  principle,  and  a  prolific  energy,  is  with  me  the  cri- 
terion of  profound  wifdom.  What  your  politicians  think 
the  marks  of  a  bold,  hardy  genius,  are  only  proofs  of  a  de- 
plorable want  of  ability.  By  their  violent  haite,  and  their 
.  defiance  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  they  are  delivered  over 
blindly  to  every  projefior  and  adventurer,  to  every  alchymift 
and  empiric.  They  defpair  of  turning  to  account  any  thing 
that  is  common.  Diet  is  nothing  in  their  fyftem  of  remedy. 
The  woril  of  it  is,  that  this  their  defpair  of  curing  common 
diftempers  by  regular  methods,  arifes  not  only  from  de{e& 
of  compreheniion,  but,  I  fear,  from  fome  malignity  of  difpo- 
iition.  Your  legiflators  feem  to  have  taken  their  opinions  of 
all  profeliions,  ranks,  and  offices,  from  the  declamations  and 
buffooneries  of  iatirifts ;  who  would  themfelves  be  aftonilhed 
if  they  were  held  to  the  letter  of  their  own  defcriptions.  By 
liltening  only  to  thefe,  your  leaders  regard  all  things  only  on 
the  fide  of  their  vices  and  faults,  and  view  thofe  vices  and 
faults  under  every  colour  of  exaggeration.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical ;  but  in  general, 
thc^e  who  are  habitually  employed  in  finding  and  difplaying 
faults,  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of  reformation :  beCaufe 
their  minds  are  not  only  unfumilhed  with  patterns  of  the 
fair  and  good,  but  by  habit  they  come  to  take  no  delight  in 
the  contemplation  of  thofe  things.  By  hating  vices  too 
much,  they  come  to  love  men  too  little.  It  is  therefore  not 
wonderful,  that  they  Ihould  be  indifpofed  and  unable  to 
ferve  them.  From  hence  arifes  the  complexional  difpoiition 
of  fome  of  your  guides  to  pull  every  thing  ia  pieces.  At 
Vol.  UI.  G  g  this 
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this  malicious  game  they  difplay  the  Whole  of  thsir  quadri- 
manous  saivity .  As  to  the  reft,  the  paradoxes  of  elocpieoi 
writers,  brought  forth  purely  as  a  fport  of  fancy,  to  try 
their  talents,  to  rouze  attention,  and  excitii  furprise,  are 
taken  up  by  thefe  gentlemen,  not  in  the  fpirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors,  as  means  of  cultivating  their  tafls  aod  im- 
proving their  ftyle.  Thefe  paradoxes  become  with  th«m 
ferious  grounds  of  action,  upon  which  they  proceed  in  re- 
gulating the  moft  important  concerns  of  the  ftate.  Cioertk 
ludicroufly  defcribes  Cato  as  endeavouring  to  a&.  in  the 
commonwealth  upon  the  fchpol  gpradoxes  which  exercifed 
the  wits  of  the  junior  ftudecits  in  the  ftoic  phihrfophy.  If 
this  was  true  of  Cato,  th6fe  gentlemen  copy  after  him  in  the 
manner  of  fome  perfons  who  lived  about  his  tirat—peda 
nudo  Catonem.  Mr.  Hume  tdd  me,  .that  he  had  from  Rouf- 
feau  himfelf  the  fecret  of  his  principles  of  tompofition. 
That  acute,  though  eccentric,  obferver  had  perceived,  that . 
to  Srike  and  intercfi  the  public,  the  marvellous  mioft  b* 
produced ;  that  the  marvellims  of  the  heathen  mythology 
had  long  fince  loll  its  effect ;  that  giants,  magicians,  fairies, 
and  beraes  of  romance  which  fucceeded,  had  exhaufied  the 
portion  of  credulity  which  belonged  to  their  age;  Ibatnovr 
nothing  was  left  to  a  writer  but  that  ^locies  -of  the  naarr 
vellous,  which  might  flill  be  produced,  and  with  a&  great  an 
eSiSt  as  ever,  thotigb  in  another  way ;  that  is,  the  mar- 
vellous in  iife,  in  manners,  in  chara^rs,  and  in  extraordir 
Dary  fltuations,  giving  rife  to  new  and  untcokbd-for  ikobet 
in  pohtics  and  morals.  .  X  beJieve,  that  were  Kou^au  aliv^ 
and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  Ihocksd  at  the 
practical  phcoizy  of  his  Scholars,  who  in  their  paradoxes  are 
fecvile imitators ;  aad .even  in  their  increduhtydifcnveriali 
implicit  iaith; 

Men 
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■  Men  "Srho  undertake  confiderable  things,  even  in  a  regular 
w»7,  ought  to  give  us  ground  to  prefume  ability.  But  the 
phyfician  of  the  ftate,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  the  cure  of 
dilletnpers,  undertakes  to  regenerate  conftitutiods,  ought  td 
ftiew  uncommon  pov^ers.  Some  very  unufual  appearances  • 
of  wifdom  ought  to  difplay  themfelves  on  the  face  of  the  de- 
figns  of  thofe  who  appeal  to  rio  praftice,  and  who  copy  after 
lio  model.  Has  any  fuch  been  manifefted  t  I  fhall  take  i 
View  (it  Vhall  for  the.  fuhjeiSt  be  a  very  fhort  one)  of  what 
the  affembly  has  done,  with  regard,  flrft,  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  legiflature;  in  tbe  next  place,  to  that  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  i  then  to  that  of  the  judicature ;  afterwards  to 
the-  model  of  the  army ;  and  conclude  with  the  fyftem  of 
^nance,  to  fee  whether  \Ve  can  difcover  in  any  part  of  their 
fchemes  the  portentous  ability,  which  tnay  jnftify  theft 
bold  imdertakers  in  the  fuperiority  -which  they  aflfume  over 
mankind. 

It  is  in  the  model  of  the  fovereigfl  and  prefiding  part  of 
this  new  republic,  that  we  fliould  expeft  their  grand  difplay. 
Here  they  were  to  prove  their  title  to  their  proud  demands. 
For  the  plan  itfelf  at  large,  and  for  the  reafons  on  which  it 
is  grounded,  I  refer  to  the  journals  of  the  affembly  of  the 
zgth  of  September  1789,  and  to  the  fubfequent  proceeding* 
which  have  made  any  alterations  in  the  plan.  So  far  as  in  a 
matter  fomewhat  confufed  I  can  fee  light,  the  fyftem  remains 
fubftantially  as  it  has  been  originally  framed.  My  few  re- 
marks will  be  fuch  as  regard  its  fpirit,  its  tendency,  and  its 
fitnefs  for  framing  -a  popular  commonwealth,  which  they 
profefs  theirs  to  be,  fuited  to  the  ends  for  which  any  c6iii-» 
monwealth,  and  particularly  fuch  a  conimonwealth,  is  made. 
At  the  fame  time,  I  mean  to  Coniider  its  confiftency  with  it- 
ftlf  and  its  own  principles. 

Old  eftablilhmeitts  are  tried  by  their  eflFe€ls,    If  the  people 
G  g  »  »re 
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are  happy,  united,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  we  prelume  the 
reft.  We  conclude  that  to  be  good  from  whence  good  is  de- 
rived. In  old  eftabliftiments  various  corre(£tives  have  been 
found  for  their  aberrations  from  theory.  Indeed  they  are 
the  refults  of  various  neceflities  and  expediences.  They  are 
not  often  conftru(fted  after  any  theory  ;  theories  are  rather 
drawn  from  them.  In  them  we  often  fee  the  end  heft  ob- 
tained, where  the  means  feem  not  perfe<^y  reconcileable  to 
what  we  may  fancy  was  the  original .  Icheme.  The  means 
taught  by  experience  may  be  better  fuited  to  poHtical  ends 
than  thofe  contrived  in  the  original  j)rojec5l.  They  again  re- 
aft  upon  the  primitive  conftitution,  and  fometimes  improve 
the  delign  itfelf  from  which  they  feem  to  have  departed.  I 
think  all  this  might  be  curioully  exemplified  in  the  Britifh 
conftitution.  .At  worft,  the  errors  and  deviations  of  every 
kind  in  reckoning  are  fotmd  and  computed,  and  the  fliip 
proceeds  in  her  courfe.  This  is  the  cafe  of  old  eftabliih- 
ments ;  but  in  a  new  and  merely  theoretic  fyftem,  it  is  ex- 
pefted  that  every  contrivance  fliall  appear,  on  the  face  of  i^ 
to  anfwer  its  end ;  efpecially  where  the  projectors  are  no  way 
embarraffed  with  an  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  new 
building  to  an  old  one,  either  in  the  walls  or  on  the  foun- 
dations. 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mere  rubbiih 
whatever  they  found,  and,  like  their  ornamental  gardeners, 
forming  every  thing  into  an  exait  level,  propofe  to  reft  the 
whole  local  and  general  legiflature  on  three  bafes  of  three 
different  kinds ;  one  geometrical,,  one  arithmetical,  and  the 
third  financial ;  the  firft  of  which  they  call  the  iafis  of  terri- 
tory; the  fecond,  xix  bajis  of  population;  and  the  third,  the 
bafts  of  contribution.  For  the  accompliftiment  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  purpofes  they  divide  the  area  of  their  country  int© 
eighty-three  pieces,  regularly  fqaare>  of  eighteen  leagues  by 

eighteen. 
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eighteen.  Thefe  large  divifions  are  called  Departments. 
Thefe  they  portion,  proceeding  by  fquare  meafurement)  into 
Seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  diftri<fts  called  Communey, 
Thefe  again  they  fubdivide,  ftill  proceeding  by  fquare  mea- 
furement,  into  fn^aller  dlflriifb  called  Cantons,  making  in 
all  6,400. 

At  firft  view  this  geometrical  bafis  of  theirs  pre&nts  not 
much  to  admire  or  to  blame.  It  calls  for  no  great  legiflative 
talents.  Nothing  more  than  an  accurate  land  fi»rveyor^  with 
his  chain,  fight,  and  theodolite,  is  requilite  for  fuch  a  plan  as 
this.  In  the  old  divifions  of  the  country  various  accidents  at 
various  times,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  various  propertiea 
and  jurifdii5lions,  fettled  their  bounds. ,  Thefe  bounds  were 
not  made  upon  any  fixed  fyilxm  undoubtedly.  They  were 
fubjedt  to  fome  inconveniepcies ;  but  they  were  inconve^ 
niendes  for  which .  ufe  had  found  remediesi  and  habit'  had 
fupplied  accommodation  aj^  patience.  '  In  this  new  paver 
ment  of  fquare  ^fitl^in.  fquare^  and  this  orgmiifation  and 
femiorganifation  made  on  the  fyftem  of  Cmpedocles  and 
Bu£Mi,  and  not  upon  any  politic  principle,  it  is  impoffible 
that  innumerable  local  inconveniencies,  to  which  men  are  not 
habituated,  muft  not  arife.  ^ But  thefe. I  pafs  over,  becaufe.it 
requires  an  accurate' k^iowledge  of  the  country j  whiqh  I  do 
not  poflefe,  tofpecifyrthem*  ■    ■    r'     >    • 

When  thefe  ftate  furveyoK  came  to  take  a  view  of  theic 
work  of  meafurement,  they  foon  found,  that  in  politics,  the 
moft  fallacious  of  all  things  was  geometrical-  demonftratlDn*  ' 
They  had  then  recourfe  to  another  bafis  (or  rather  buttrefs) 
to  fupport  the  building  which  tottered  op  that  falfe  foundat 
tion.  It  was  evident,  that  the  gtK>dnefs  of  .the  foil^  the 
number  of  the  people,  their  wealth,  and  the  largenefs  of 
their  contribution,  made  fuch  infinite  variations  betweetv 
fquare  and  fquare  as  to  render  iiD^furation  a  ridiculous 
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flandaid  <>f  power  in  ths  coraniorta'ealth, '  and  eqbalSy  !n 
gednarary  tbe  moft  unetlUal  of  dll  liseafuriis  In  the  dlftfibu- 
tionvofmeri.  .Howev^j'tliBy  'Swtltl  Bot^^ve-'-lt  tip!'  -BhI 
dividing  their  political  Bfid  civil  reptef<Sntatioii''into  three 
parts,  thejr  allotted  one  oif  thoTe  parts  to  the!  l^iiare  Hieaftire^ 
ment,  without  a  fingle  fa(5l  or  calculation  to  afcertttin  whe- 
ther this  territorial- proportion'  of  re|ireffefltation  was  fairly 
affigned,  and  ought  ipdnahy  principle  really  to  be  i  third; 
Having  howe*ar  given  to  geewietry  this  Jxawion  (of  athifil 
for  her  dower)  out  of  comjjliment  I  fuppofc  to  that  fiiWime 
fcience,  they  left  the  other  two  to  be  fcuffled  ifor  between  the 
other  portSy  population  and  comribtition. 
;  When  tlieycajne  to  provide  fat*  pbpulation,  they  wet«  not 
a)>ls  to  pfocee<f  quite  To  feSDothly  M  ftiey'  hid  done  in  the 
field  of  theit  geometry.  Here  their  arithmetic  came  to  bear 
Opttn-their  juridical  metaphyfics.  Had  they  ftttck  to  their 
inetaphyflt  pr}nc%)l6S,  the  irttSmeticai  ptwefs  wduH  be 
filt»plB  indeed.  Men,  with  thtfri,  are  ftriftly  equal,  and  are 
tttiStled  to  <qU3l  rights  in-  their  own  government.  Each 
head,  on  this  f^Jtem,  would  have  its  vote,  ami  every  man 
tfoul*  vote  cHreftly  for  the  perfon  who  was  to  reprefent  hiiri 
in  ttee  legiilMtwe.  f  Bat  foft— by  rtgidsr-cfegrees,  not' yet." 
sl'hls  metaphyiic  prineipl^  td  *hic!i  law,  cuftom,  ttfage, 
policy,  reafon,  were  to  yield,  is  tO  yield  iifelf  to  their  plea-' 
fure.  There,  muft  be  many  degrees,  andfome  ftages,  before 
the  repreJintative  can  come  in  contaS  with  his  conftitnent. 
Indeed,  as  we  iliall  ibon  fee,  thefe  tvro  peribns  are  to  have 
Ho  fort  of  communion  with  each-  other.  Firft,  the  voters  in 
the  Canton,  who  corhp&fe  what  they  call  primary  aJimS/iisj. 
are  to  have  a  qualification.  What !  a  qualification  on  the 
Indefeafible  rights  of  men  f  Tes ;  but  it  (hall  be  a  very  fmall 
qualilicition.  Our  injnftice  ftiaH  be  very  little  oppreffive; 
only  the  local  valuatioivof  three  days  labourpatdtothepub^ 
•  lie. 
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Hif.  WJi^i  tbis  is  not  much,  I  readily  admir,  for  any  thing 
hut;  the  utta-  jTuVyeriion  of  y^vir  ^qviaJi^ig  prii)cifte.  As  a 
quaCficatioarit.m^t  as  weU  be  let  ^qne;'  l^r  k  ^njTwtr^  no 
one  pwrpo<«  i^r  which  qu?IjfiqMi?BS  ?re  ^ft^blj(}jei} ;  apd, 
on  yAurideas^it  ^sxfludes  from' a  vote,  the  njan  of  all  others 
whole  natmral.equamy  ftaofb  the  ipoii  iq  need  of  {«»teiaipn 
and  defe^c^f  ■  !■  m^eao  the  man  who.  haf  noifeWS  *lft:  bW  in* 
natural  equally  to  guard  him.  You  ocfjef'^imtA  t)uy  thf 
right,  which  { you  before  tpld  him,  nature  had  givep  t9  bim 
giatuitQufly  at  his  birth,  and  of  which  i)0  authoricy  an  earth 
could  }^w(fii\ydfpxiye  l^im.  ,  With  Tegar4  to  the  p^riba  who 
canaot  coBae  up,  t;p  your  inai''fAt>.!i't)"'aonpus;»iiftocFaoy,  «» 
ag»^pft,^usi^,IisieJ^^>^^fced!«.the  v«ry:<«««fi*i  tty  y<w  jrho 

preten4  to  ^e  its  (Vrorn  i<i>e.      .     • 

.  The  gradation  p^fx^edS'  Thefc  prinMory  *fea»WlES  of  J|he 
C««o«,  ejeift  ^^ep1ltje^  ,tif  th!e<;*««P)w»«l  »ne,ft>r;«y^y:t»W 
haqd^-^5ivw}ii%d,ij^3j>jfaw%.  jH^fei^ft^e  Sfikfm^mipm 
l)f tweffl  the,  priB»»>gf.els(9<w  and  ii«.»e^efBWM8ir9iteg^»r 
tori  and  here  a;neir  tun>pil^e  is  ^;iied  ft«vtaxing-  «he  fi^taai 
men: with  a  6cpml  qoalificafi^n ;'  for  noae- can  hedged ia- 
tft^hp  CfW«a^B  whti jlqe»-iB^j>»p.  ljie»ra«wnt  «|f  tw  day* 
l»^r.  Npii«iye,j)v|if}i«t,done.  Tbwieiis  ftjllioljfcanorijfcr 
gcadation^^.;Th«<e  CeHf^uaet,  chc^ei(>:.l>trihe.C«ff<««Mchofifo 
-  to  t^e  DtparUfaitt  y^ifa^  tlie  deputies;  a(  iitf:,Btpartnt^n» 
choofe  their  d^puti^s  to  the  Hatianal  Affeistbfy.:  Itere  is  a 
third  Carrier;  qfi^i&^f^fs^uiilifiagrtop,-  fiv^yrfteputy;  to 
tlie^wtipRal  afl^nbly ;  m\>^  p»y,  :iHidi|eia  ffinwiljiwioiv  V>  «1» 

•  The  aHeiBl)!}',  in'  exetiiting'  the  plan  oF  (heir  committee^  made  fomi  'alterations.  They 
have  llrack4]iA  one  Hage  inthefe  giadatioMst'thia  removes  a  patt^tl^  obfefUon:  but  the 
naiii'^)iieiSioB^;n4iKlj(»  tbatiistfaiitdUlfAifclhsft^  eottftitiicilc  voter  las  no  cniinEKiOit 
wj^  tl»e;I«prdcnml»«^cgifla4or,  rcna^  ii^^U  ^fjrjtt,'  TJif re >^»0|«her ^tat^sioiis,  fbnac 
poifiliiy  for.thc  hettct^  Toaic certainly  for  thCfWqrfe  \  bjiL  tp  the. author  th?  nitrit  or  de>tie|:if 
of  thele  Ifaraller  altcralioiis  ap^t  to  tKofr^  oioin^ht,  where  tllclchcine  iticlf  is  fui^danien- 

t*/+i(rou«'-ii«i*iiir(i; .,  ■  :  ■"'>■■;•''.'  '"-i  -  •"'•'■'  ■'•■ 
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value  of  a  mark  ofJUver.  Of  ^1  thefe  qualifying  barriers  we 
iHiift  think  alike ;  that  they  are'imtwtent  to  fecnre  indepen- 
dence; ftrongonly  to  deftioy  the  rights  of  men; 
•  In  all  this  procefs,  which  in  its  fundamental  elements  af- 
fects to  corrfider  only  population  upon  a  principle  of  natural 
right,  there  is  a  manifeft  attention  lo property;-  which,  how- 
ever'juft  and  reafonable  on  other  fcheirtes,  is'  cm  theirs  per* 
fe<ft]y  onfupportable.  ' 

-  Whefl  they  c6raeto  their  third  bafis,  thit  otContriiution, 
we  find  that  they  have  more  completely  loft  fight  of  their, 
rights  of  men.  ■  This  laft  bafis  refts  rK//r^/(>  dn' property.  A 
principle  totally  different  from  the  eijuality  6if  men,  and  ut'* 
terly  irreconcSeaWe'  to  it<  is  thereby  admitted ;  btit  no  ftoner 
is  this  principle  admitted,  than  (asuftial)  itis  fuKvirted;  arid 
it  is  not  fabverted,  (as  we  fliall  preftntly  fee,)  tb  approximate 
fte  inequality  of  ridies  tothe  leveJ  "of  nature.  The  addi- 
tiotiil  Jharein  the  third  pOTtion  of  rejireferitation,  •(»  portibn 
rerep»ed'<!!l«tnflvelyf«r the  higher  cohtribu(ibhj)  is  taiade  to 
regard  the  Siftriil  only,  and  not  the  individiials  in  it  who 
pay.  It  is^afy  to  percsivej  by  the  conrfe  of  their  reafoningsj 
how  mtidb  they  were  emhatrafied'  by  their  coMradiaory 
ideasiof  the  rights  of  men  and  the  privileges  of  rithes.-  The 
committee  of  conftitvition  do  as  good  a^  admit  that  they  ar^ 
wholly  iritomcileable.  "  The  relation,  mth  regard  to  the 
"  oontributionsj  is  without  doubt  hull  (fay  they)  when  the 
"  queftion  is  on  the  balance  of  the  political  rights  as  be-i 
«•  tw«en  individual  and  individual ;  withoiit  which  perfonal 
"  equality  would  be  defiroyed,  and  an  arijtocracy  of  tbe  rich 
*'  would  be  eilabliflied.  But  this  inconvenience  entirely 
■■  difappears  when  the  proportional  relation  of  the  contri- 
«  bution  is  only  confidered  in  the  great  maffes,  and  is 
«  folely  between  province  and  province  i  it  ferves  in  that 
■"  cafe  only  to  form  a  juft  ^iprocal  proportion  between 

"  the 
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«  the  cities,  without  affecSing  the  perfonal  rights  of  the 
"  citizens." 

Here  the  principle  of  ntttributiott,  as  taken  between  man 
and  man,  is  reprobated  as  null,  and  deftniiSlive  ta  equality  } 
and  as  pernicious  too ;  becaufe  it  leads  to  the  eftabliftunent  of 
an  arijiocrac/ of  the  rich.  However,  it  muft  not  be  aban:^ 
doned.  And  the  way  of,  getting  rid  of  the  .diffici>lty  is  to 
eilablilh  the  inequality  as  between  department  and  depart- 
tnent,  leaving  all  the  individiials  in  each  department  upon 
an  exa£t  par.  Obferve,  that  this  parity  between  individucds. 
had  been  before  deftroyed  when  the  qualifications  with'n 
the  deparinaents  were  fettled ;  nor  does  it  feem  a  matter  of 
great  importance  whether  the  equality  of  cften  be  injured  by 
mafles  or  individually.  An  individual  is  not  of-  the  fame  . 
-importance  in  a  mafs  reprefented  by  a  few,  as  in  a  mafe  re- 
prefenteil  by  many.  It  would  be  too  much  to  tell  a  man 
jealous  of  his  equality,  that  the  el&51:or  has  the  fame  franchil^ 
who  votes  fort  three  members' as  he  who  votes  for  ten.      ,     ^ 

Now  take  it  in  the  other  point  of  view,  and  let  us  fuppoffi 
their  princi{de  of  reprefentation  according  to  contribution) 
that  is  according  to  riches,  to  be  well  imagined,  and  to  be; a 
neceffary  bafis  for  their  republic.  In  this  tbeir  third  bafis 
they  alTume,  that  ri$:hes  ought  to  be  refpeded,  and  that  juf- 
tice  and  policy  require  that  they  ihould  entitle  men,  in  fome 
mode  or  other,  to  a  larger  ihare  in  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs ;  it  is  now  to  be  feen,  how  the  alTembly  pro- 
vides fcff  the  pre-eminence,  or  even  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
rich,  by  conferring,  in  virtue  of  their  opulence,  that  larger 
meafure  of  power  to  their  diftrid  which  is  denied  to  them 
personally.  I  readily  admit  (indeed  I  fhould  lay  it  down  as 
a  fundan;ieotal'principle)  that  in  a  republican- government, 
which  has  a  democratic  balis,  the  rich  do  require  an  addi- 
tional' lecurity  -above  what-  is  Qeceffary.to.them  in  mo- 
■    Voi„  III.  H  h    '  narchies". 
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Irtrchies.  They  are  fubjeS  to  envy,  and  through  envy  to 
oppreffion.  On  the  prefent  fcheme,  it  is  impoffible  to  divine 
*hat  advantage  they  derive  from  the  ariftocratic  preference 
upon  which  the  unequal  reprefentation  of  the  malTes  i» 
founded.  The  rich  cannot  feel  it,  either  as  a  fupport  to 
dignity,  or  as  fectirity  to  fortune  :  for  the  ariftocratic  mafs  is 
generated  from  purely  democratic  principles ;  and  the  pre- 
valence given  to  it  in  the  general  reprefentation  has  no  fort 
of  reference  to  "or  conneidon  with  the  peribns,  upon  account 
of  whofe  property  this  fuperiority  of  the  mafs  is  eftahUflied. 
If  the  contrivers  of  this  fcheme  meant  any  fort  of  favour  to 
the  rich  in  confeqiience  of  their  contribution,  they  ought  to 
have  conferred  the  privilege  either  on  the  individual  rich, 
or  on  fome  clafs  formed  of  rich  perfons  (as  hiftorians  repre- 
fent  Servius  Tullius  to  have  done  in  the  early  conftitution  of 
Home);  becaufe  the  conteit  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
is  not  a  ftruggle  between  corporation  and  corporation,  but  a 
conteft  between  men  and  men ;  a  competition  not  between 
diftri£ts  hot  between  defcriptions.  It  would  anfwer  its  pur- 
pofe  better  if  the  fcheme  were  inverted;  that  the  votes 
of  the  maffes  were  rendered  equal;  and  that  the  votes 
within  each  mafs  were  proportioned  to  property. 

Let  us  fuppofe  one  man  in  a  diflrifl  (it  is  an  eafy  fuppo- 
lition)  to  contribute  as  much  as  an  hundred  of  his  neigh- 
bours. ,  Againft  thefe  he  has  but  one  vote.  If  there  were 
but  one  reprefentative  for  the  mafs,  his  poor  neighbours 
would  outvote  him  by  an  hundred  to  one  for  that  fingle  re- 
prefentative. Bad  enough.  But  amends  are  to  be  made 
him.  How?  The  diftria,  in  virtue  of  his  wealth,  is  to 
choofe,  fay,  ten  members  inftead  of  one :  that  is. to  fay,  by 
paying  a  very  large  contribution  he  has  the  happinefs  of 
being  outvoted,  an  hundred  to  one,  by  the  poor  for  ten  re- 
prefentatives,  inftead  of  being  outvoted  exafUy  in  the  fame 

proportion 
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(M-oportion  for  a  fingle  member.  In  truth,  inftead  of  bene- 
fitting by  this  fuperior  quantity  of  reprefentation,  the  rich 
man  is  fubjeiSted  to  an  additional  hardihip.  The  enoaeafe  of 
reprefentation  within  his  province  fets  up  nine  perfons  more^ 
and  as  many  more  than  nine  as  there  may  be  democratic 
candidates,  to  cabal  and  intrigue,  and  to  flattei:  the  people  at 
his  exigence  and  to  his  opprellion.  An  intereft  is  by  this 
means  held  out  to  multitudes  of  the  inferior  fort,  in  obtain- 
ing a  falary  of  eighteen  livres  a  day  (to  them  a  vaft  obje<aj 
befides  the  pleafure  of  a  refidence  in  Paris  and  theft-  fhare  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  more  the  objedls  of 
ambition  are  multiplie<l  and  become  democratic,  juft  in  that 
proportion  the  rich  are  endangered. 

Thus  it  muft  fare  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  in  the 
province  deemed  ariftocratic,  which  in  its  internal  relation  is 
the  very  reverfe  of  that  character.  In  its  external  relation, 
that  is,  its  relation  to  the  other  provinces,  I  cannot  fee  how 
the  unequal  reprefentation,  which  is  given  to  malTes  on  ac- 
count of  wealth,  becomes  the  means  of  preferving  the  «qui- 
poife  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  commonwealth.  For  if  it 
be  one  of  the  objetSts  to  fecure  the  weak  from  being  cruihed  . 
by  the  flxong  (as  in  all  fociety  undoubtedly  it  is)  how  are  the 
fmaller  and  poorer  of  thefe  mafTes  to  be  faved  from  the  ty-*. 
ranny  of  the  more  wealthy  ?  Is  it  by  adding  to  the  wealthy- 
further  and  more  fyftematical  means  of  oppreffing  them. 
When  we  come  to  a  balance  of  reprefentation  between  cor- 
porate bodies,  provincial  interefts,  emulations,  and  jealouHes 
are  full  as  likely  to  arife,  among  them  as  among  individuals; 
and  their  diviiions  are  likely  to  produce  a  much  hotter  fpirit 
of  diifention,  and  fomething  leading  much  more  nearly  to  a 
war, 

I  fee  that  thefe  ariftocratic  malles  are  made  upon  what  is 

called  the  principle  of  direil  contribution.    Nothing  can  be 

H  h  a  ,  a  more 
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a  XBope  unbqual  ftMidand  than  this.  Tiae  indiraft  cootributior* 
t^at  whicb -aril'es  from  duties  on  coniumption,  is  in  truths 
better  flandard,  and  follows  and  thfoovers  wealth  more  na- 
turally than  this  of  diredt  contribution.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  fix  a  ftandard  of  local  preference  on  account  of  the  one, 
or  of  the  other,  or  of  both,  becaufe  fome  provinces  may  pay 
the  more  of  either  or  of  both,  on  account  of  caufes  not  in- 
trinfic,  btit  originating  from  thofe  very  diftriiSls  over  whom 
tfcey  have  obtained  a  preference  in  confequence  of -their 
oftenfible  contribution.  If  the  mafles  were  iudependent  ib- 
vereign  bodies,  who  were  to  provide  for  a  federative  treafury 
by  diSaa£t  contingents,  and  that  the  revenue  had  not  (as  it 
has)  many  impofitions  running  through  the  whole,  which 
affe&  men  individually,  and  not  corporately,  and  which,  by 
their  nature,  confound  all  territorial  limits,  fomething  might 
\x  faid  for  the  bafis  of  contribution  as  foimded  on  xnal&s. 
But  of  all  things,  this  reprefentatton,  to  be  meafured  by  oon- 
^rU>utioD,  is  the  moft  difficult  to  fettle  upon  principles  of 
equity  in  a  country,  which  conGders  its  dii!tii£ts  as  members 
of  an  whole.  For  a  great  city,  fuch  as  Bourdeaux  or  Paris, 
appears  to  pay  a  vaft  bo«ly  of  duties,  abnoft  out  of  all  affign- 
able  proportion  to  other  places,  and  its  mafs  is  confidered 
accordingly.  But  are  thefe  cities  the  true  contributors  in 
that  proportion?  No.  The  confumers  of  the  commodities 
imported  into  Bourdeaux,  who  are  Icattered  through  all 
France,  pay  the  import  duties  of  Bourdeaiix.  The  proflnce 
of  the  vintage  in  Guienne  and  Languedoc  give  to  that  city 
the  means  of  its  contribution  growmg  outof  an  export  com- 
merce. The  landholders  who  fpend  their  eftates  in  Paris, 
and  are  thereby  the  creators  of  that  city,  contribute  for  Paris 
from  the  provinces  out  of  which  their  revenues  arife.  Very 
nearly  the  fame  arguments  will  ap^y  to  the  feprefentative 
Ihate  given  on  account  of  ^ireS^  contribution  :  becaufe  the^ 

direft 
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diieiS  contribution  rouft  be  affeffed  on  wealth  real  or  pre- 
fumed ;  and  that  local  wealth  will  itfelf  arife  from  caufes  not 
local,  and  which  therefore  in  equity  ought  not  to  produce  a 
local  preference. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  fundamental  regnlation> 
which  fettles  the  reprefentation  of  the  mafs  upon  the  direiS: 
contribution,  they  have  not  yet  fettled  how  that  diredt  con- 
tribution Ihall  be  laid,  and  how  apportioned.  Perhaps  there 
is  fotne  latent  policy  towards  the  continuance  of  the  prefent 
aflembly  in  this  ftrange  procedure.  However,  until  they  do 
this,  they  can  have  no  certain  conftitution.  It  mult  depend 
at  laft  upon  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  and  muft  vary  with 
every  variation  in  tliat  fyftem.  As  they  have  contrived 
matters,  their  taxation  does  not  (o  much  depend  on  their 
conftitution,  as  their  conftitution  on  their  taxation.  This 
rouft  introduce  great  confufion  among  the  mafles ;  as  the 
variable  qualification  for  votes  within  the  diftridl  muft,  if 
ever  real  contefted  e)e£Uons  take  place,  caufe  infinite  inter'- 
nal  oontroverfies. 

To  compare  together  the  three  bafes,  not  on  their  politicai 
reafon,  but  on  the  ideas  on  which  the  ailembly  works,  and 
to  try  its  confiftency  with  it&lf,  we  cannot  avoid  obfervingi 
that  the  principle  which  the  committee  call  the  bafis  of  pe- 
pulation,  does  not  begin  to  operate  from  the  fame  point  with, 
the  two  other  princi{te  called  the  bafes  of  territory  and  of 
contriiution,  which  are  both  of  an  ariftncratic  nature.  The 
confequence  is,  that  where  ail  three  btgin  t»  operate  toge> 
ther,  there  is  the  moft  abfurd  inequality  produced  by  the  ope> 
ration  of  the  former  on  the  two  latter  jprinci{des.  Evwy  can- 
ton contains  four  fquare  Itegues,  and  is  eflimated  to  contain, 
on  the  average,  4,000  inhabitants,  or  680  voters  in  ifae  primmy 
aJfemUies,  which  vary  in  numbers  with  the  piqiulatian  of 
ji  the 
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the  canton,  and  fend  one  deputy  to  the  commune  for  every 
200  voters.    M«^  cantons  make  a  commune. 

Now  let  lis  take  a  canton  containing  a  fea-port  twvn  oj 
trade,  or  a  great  manufacturing  town.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 
population  of  this  canton  to  be  12,700  inhabitants,  or  2,193 
voters,  forming  three  primary  ajfembliesy  and  fending  ten 
deputies  to  the  commune. 

Oppofe  to  this  one  canton  two  others  of  the  remaining 
eight  in  the  fame  commune".  Thefe  we  may  fuppofe  to 
have  their  fair  population  of  4,000  inhabitants,  and  680 
voters  each,  or  8,ooo' inhabitants  and  1,360  voters,  both  to- 
gether, Thefe  will  form  only  two  primary  ajfemblies,  and 
fend  only  Jix  deputies  to  the  commune. 

When  the  affembly  of  the  commune  comes  to  vote  on  the 
iafis  of  territory,  which  principle  is  firft  admitted  to  operate 
in  that  aflembly,  the  Jingle  canton  which  has  balf  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  otber  two,  will  have  ten  voices  toy?",v  in  the 
eleftion  of  three  deputies  to  the  aflembly  of  the  department, 
chofen  on  the  exprefe  ground  of  a  reprefentation  of  terri- 
tory. 

This  inequality,  ftriking  as  it  is,  will  be  yet  highly  aggra-, 
vated,  if  we  fuppofe,  as  we  fairly  may,  the  Jeveral  other 
cantons  of  the  c<mimune  to  fall  proportionably  (hort  of  the 
average  population,  as  much  as  th^  principal  canton  exceeds 
it.  Now,  as  to  the  bajis  of  contribution,  which  alfo  is  a  prin- 
ciple admitted  firft  to  operate  in  the  aflembly  of  the  com- 
mune.  Let  us  again  take  one  canton,  Aich  as  is  ftated' 
above.  If  the  whole  of  the  direct  contributions  paid  by  a 
great  trading  or  manufatSuring  town  be  divided  equ^ly 
among  the  inhabitants,  each  individual  will  be  found  to  pay 
much  more  than  an  individual  living  in  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  average.  The  whole  paid  by  the  inhabi- 
tants 
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lants  of  the  former  will  be  more  than  the  whole  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter — ^we  may  fairly  affume  one-third 
more.  Then  the  12,700  inhabitants^  or  2,193  voters  of  the 
canton  will  pay  as  much  as  19,050  inhabitants,  or  3,289 
voters  of  the  other  cantons^  which  are  nearly  the  eftimated 
proportion  of  inhabitants  and  voters  oi  five  other  cantons. 
Now  the  2,193  voters  will,  'as  I  before  faid,  fend  only  ten 
deputies  to  the  aflembly ;  the  3,289  voters  will  fend  Jlxteen. 
Thus,  for  an  equal  {hare  in  the  contribution  of  the  whole 
commune,  there  will  be  a  difference  oi  Jixteen  voices  to  ten 
in  voting  for  deputies  to  be  chofen  on  the  principle  of  repre- 
ffenting  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  commune. 

By  the  fame  mode  of  computation  we  Ihall  find  15,875 
inhabitants,  or  2,741  voters  of  the  other  cantons,  who  pay 
one-Jixtb  less  to  the  contribution  of  the  whole  commune^ 
will  have  three  voices  more  than  the  12,700  inhabitants,  or 
2,193  voters  of  the  one  canton. 

Such  is  the  fantaftical  and  unjuft  inequality  between  mafs 
and  mais,  in  this  curious  repartition  of  the  rights  of  repre- 
fentation  arifing  out  of  territory  and  contribution.  The 
qualifications  which  thefe  confer  are  in  truth  negative  quali- 
fications, that  give  a  right  in  an  inverfe  proportion  to  the 
pofleflion  of  them. 

In  this  whole  contrivance  of  the  three  bafes,  oonfider  it  in 
any  light  you  pleafe,  I  do  not  fee  a  variety  of  objedls,  recon- 
ciled in  one  confiftent  whole,  but  feveral  contradiftory  prin- 
ciples reluctantly  and  irreconcileably  brought  aiul  held  to- 
gether by  your  philofophers,  like  wild  beads  Ihut  up  in  a 
cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each  other  to  their  mutual  detrac- 
tion. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  too  fer  into  their  way  of  confider- 
ing  the  formation  of  a  conftitution.  They  have  much^  but 
bad,  metaphyfics;  much,  but  bad,  geometry;  much,  but 

falfe, 
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faire,  proportionate  arithmetic ;  but  if  it  were  all  as  exaft  as 
metaphylics,  geometry,  and  arithmetic  ought  to  be,  and  if 
their  fchemes  were  perfe<Sly  coniiftent  in  all  their  parts,  it 
wonld  make  only  a  more  fair  and  fightly  vifion.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  a  great  arrangement  of  mankind,  not  one 
■reference  whatlbever  is  to  be  found  to  any  thing  moral  or 
any  thing  politic ;  nothing  that' relates  to  tlie  concerns,  the 
aftions,  the  pailions,  the  intcrefts  of  men.  Hominem  pon 
fapiunt. 

Yhou  fee  I  only  confider  this  conftitution  as  elejftoral,  and 
teading  by  fteps  xo  the  national  affembly.  I  do  not  enter 
into-the  internal  government  of  the  departments,  and  their 
"genealogy  through  the  communes  and  cantons.  Thefe  local 
"governments  are,  in  the  original  plan,  to  be  as  nearly  as 
'poflible  compofed  in  the  fame  manner  and  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples with  the  elefltve  affetablies.  They  are  each  of  them 
bodies  perfecftly  compadl  and  rounded  in  therafelves. 
■  Too  cannot  but  perceive  in'  this  fcheme,  that  it  has  a 
tUretSt  and  immediate  tendency  to  fever  France  into  a  variety 
of  republics,  and  to  render  them  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  without  any  dit^dl  conftitutional  means  of  cohearencej 
conn^xion^  or  flibordination,  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  their  acquiefcence  in  the  determinations  of  the  general 
tongrefs  of  the  ambafl°adors  iVom  each  independent  republic. 
Such  in  reality  is  the  national  affembly,  and  fuch  govern- 
ments I^  admit  doexiftin  the  world,  though  in  forms  infi' 
nit?ely  more  fuitable  to  the  local  and'habitual  circumftances 
ef  their  people.  But  fuch  affociations,  rather  than  bodies 
politic,  have  generally  been  the  effect  of  neceflity,'  not 
choice ;  and  I  believe  the  prefent  French  power  is  the  very 
firft  body  of  dlizrais,  who,  having  obtained  full  authority  to 
4o'Witk  their  country  what  they  pleafed,  have  chofen  to  dif- 
feVer  it  in  this  barbarous,  manner. 

It 
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It  «  imfi^bte  OBt,  IS.  obfwvcj  that « tlu;  fpirit  of  this 
Be»m?tti€»l<!i<^r^bn«m^3n<l  aricHnsietiral  i«mnae»B.8i)t>  theft 
preMwW  ?itia«na  ttett  France  exa<aiy  like  a  poumry  of  cost 
!}^Ba.  Aftina  fis  OHiq«i!j-(ws»  th«of  haye  imitated  the  poJioy 
«»f  tHs  Issrftsfl  fif  that  Kacfla  ewe.  The  policy  of  facb  ba»T 
bftrbua  v,i®(»fs,  who  coflteoxi  »  fnWued  psopls^  w4  iafi»h 
iheir  feeUfl^s, ))»»  avijir  b«!«n,  js  muck  »5  in  th^aa  Uy,  ta  (te-, 
ftroy  att  yeftigps  »f  ths-aBtieM  <!a«a(iry,ifli  jsljgiQB,. in  pqlity, 
in  Uws,  «^  io  iiaanners:;  Ki  cepfuwifti  lii  tefritwi^  Umlts^l  to 
pioduc*  n  ger(8f»l  p^vjrty  i  *»  put  «p  t!»eir  prBperti*^  (9 
♦uQipn  J  t9  snifti  th«ip  priftcee,  nobles,  aad  pawiSfe ;  l»  lay 
kmr  «¥«ry  thiag  wfeUh  had  lifisid  its  b«wl  abf>y<s  tha  Iwpl,  M 
which  could  ferve  to  combine  or  rally,  ijj)  their  4Hlri^e$,  tim 
di(l)aN^  pepl^  und«  th«  ft4pdv4  of  pW  ^ipiinon.  They 
biiv*  o>a<ile  Franc*  f rge  in  th*  f«»»aer  «t  which  tjjofe  finc«« 
friends  ta  t))«  rights  pf  maaJpa^  ths  Pem.aos.  irvi  Pfses«» 
Macfdop»  »n<)  o»h«r  nwisos,  Tb.ey  dsftwjfd  tbs  bgnds  ^ 
their  vmioB,  uoler  c«ipu)r  erf  p«m<}ing  far  th»  isidepentjep^s 
^  «a^  of  their  cities, 

When  the  tiKsmhers  whfli  sottipefe  tbefe  nsw  bodi^  ef 
ewtoas,  communes,  apd  depanmients,  arr»ngt«»ents  pnr< 
potajr  prijduced  through  the  ifleditim  of  q[)nfofieo>  begin  fa 
t£t,  they  will  iiad  theoifelves,  in  »  great  tiaeafiire,  ftranger^ 
to  ene  another.  The  eleitoars  and  sleS«d  thro\(ghout>  efpe- 
ci9l]y  in  the  rgral  caMtons,  will  h«fr<equently  without  ^y 
civil  h^l^ififdies  er  connexions,  or  gny  of  th^t  patur^  di&i^ 
pMne  which  is  the  foul  of  a  true  republic.  Magiftr^t^  and 
cqilefiprs  o>f  revenue  are  now  no  longer  t^qwinted  with 
Jhsir-diftrifts,  biftiops  with  their  dipc^fes,  or  fwafes  with 
th«>r  parilhes.  Thefe  n«w  cc^bniss  of  the  right$  of  racn  hear 
a  AroQg  refbrablance  to  that  fort  of  military  colonies  which 
Tacitus  has  obferved  upon  in  the  declining  policy  pf  Rpme. 
In  better  and  wifer  days  (whatever  cgorfe  they  tQofe  with 
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foreign  nations)  they  were  careful  to  make  the  elements  of  a 
methodical  fubordination  and  fettlement  to  be  coeval ;  and 
even  to  lay  the  foundations  of  civil  difcipUne  in  the  mili- 
tary*. But)  when  all  the  good  arts  had  fallen  ihtoniin, 
they  proceeded,  as  your  aflemblydoes,  upon  the  equality  of 
men,  and  with  as  little  judgment,  and  as  little  care  for  thofe 
things  which  make  a  republic  tolerable  or  durable.  But  in 
this,  as  well  as  almoft  every  inftance,  your  new  common- 
wealth is  born,  and  bred,  and  fed,  in  thofe  corruptions  which 
mark  degenerated  and  worn  out  repubUcs.  Your  child 
comes  into  the  world  with  the  fymptoms  of  death;  the  fades 
Hippocratica  forms  the  charafter  of  its  phyfiognomy,  and  the 
prognoftic  of  its  fate. 

The  legiflators  who  framed  the  antient  republics  knew  that 
their  bufinefs  was  too  arduous  to  be  accompliflied  with  no 
better  apparatus  than  the  metaphyiics  of  an  under-graduate, 
and  the  mathematics  and  arithmetic o3f  an  exciferaan.  They 
had  to  do  with  men, '  and  they  were  obliged  to  ftudy  human 
nature.  They  had  to  do  with  citizens,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  ftudy  the  eflfefts  of  thofe  habits  which  are  communicated 
by  the  circumftances  of  civil  life.  They  were  feniible  that 
the  operation  of  this  fecond  nature  on  the  firft  produced  a 
new  combination ;  and  thence  arofe  many  diverfities  amongft 
men,  according  to  their  birth,  their  education,  their  profef- 
fions,  the  periods  of  their  lives,  their  refidence  in  towns  or  in 
the  country,  their  feveral  ways  of  acquiring  and  of  fixing 
property,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  property  itfelf, 
all  which  rendered  them  as  it  were  ib  many  different  fpecies 

*  Non,  ut  olitn,  univeriae  legiones  deducebantur  cum  tribunis,  et  centurionibus,  et  fiii 
cujulque  ordiius  miHtibus,  ut  confcnfu  et  caritate  rempablicam  affioerent  j  fed  ignoti  inter 
fe,  diveilis  Dunipulis,  fine  redore,  Hue  afie^bus  mutuis,  quaH  ex  alio  generc  mortalium, 
rcpente  in  unum  coUedi,  niunenu  magis  quam  colonia,  Tac.  Annal,  L  14.  fe£L  27.  AK 
this  will  be  ftill  more  apfdicable  to  the  uncoimeAcdj  tobXiiTyj  biennial  national  ailemblies,  in 
this  abfurd  and  lenlele&  conftitution. 

.  of 
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of  animals.    From  hence  they  thought  themfelvee  obliged  to 
difpofe  their  citizens  into  fuch  dalTes,  and  to  place  them  in 
fuch  lituations  in  the  ilate  as  their  peculiar  habits  might 
qualify  them  to  fill,  and  to  allot  to  them  fuch  appropriated 
privileges  as  might  fecure  to  them  what  their  ipecific  occa- 
iions  required,  and  which  might  furnifli  to  each  defcription 
fuch  fprce  as  might  protedl  it  in  the  conflift  caufed  by  the 
diverfity  of  interefts,  that  muft  exiit,  and  muft  contend. in  all 
complex  fociety :  for  the  legillator  would  have  been  alham- 
ed,  that  the  coarfe  hufbandman  Ihould  well  know  how  to 
alTort  and  to  ufe  bis  (heep,  horfes,  and  oxen,  and  Ihould  have 
enough  of  conimon  lenfe  not  to  abftra^  and  equalize  them 
all  into  animals,  without  providing  for  each  kind  an  appro- 
priate food,  care,  and  employment ;  whilft  he,  the  oecono- 
mift,  difpofer,  and  Ihepherd  of  his  own  kindred,  fubliming 
himfelf  into  an  airy  metaphylician,  was  refolved  to  know 
nothing  of  bis  flocks  but  as  men  in  general.    It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  Montefquieu  obferved  very  juftly,  that  in  their 
claffiiication  of  the  citizens,  the  great  legiilators  of  antiquity  . 
made  the  greateft  difplay  of  their  powers,  and  even  foared 
above  themfelves.    It  is  here  that  yoar  modem  legiilators 
have  gone  deep  into  the  negative  feries,  and  funk  even  be- 
low their  own  nothing.    As  the  firft  fort  of  legillatoirs  at- 
tended to  the  different  kinds  of  citizens,  and  combined  them 
into  one  commonwealth,  the  others,  the  metaphyfical  and 
alchemiltical  legiflators,    have  taken   the"  direft  contrary  ' 
courfe.    They  have  attempted  to  confound  all  forts  of  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  they  could,  into  one  homogeneous  mafs ; 
and'then  they  divided  this  their  amalgama  into  a  number  of 
incoherent  republics.    They  reduce  men  to  loofe  counters 
merely  for  the  fake  of  fimple  telling,  and  not  to  figures 
whofe  power  is  to  arife  from  their  place  in  the  table.    The 
elements  of  their  own  metaphyfics  might  have  taught  them 
I  i  2  better 
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tetter  Ikflbm.  lUte  ttoH  df  their  tiategoiacal  table  ftdglfat 
hane  ihnfocnied  tiiem  that  ^nre  Tvas  fomething  ei&  in  the  ib^ 
tdUeAuai  ^ol-ld  befides  i^bfiame  7m&  quantity.  They  might 
ieOTB  itata  the  catschifm  of  metaph^ficg  that  thiere  Were 
€dght  heads  moi^  %  in  every  complex  deliberation,  which 
tiiey  have  nerer  thought  of,  thorngfh  thefe,  of  all  the  ten,  are 
the  ful^e^  on  wlnoh  the  lOoill  of  man  can  operate  any  thinj^ 
at  all.  . 

^o  far  fnHa  this  able  difpofiHon  of  fome  of  the  old  fepab' 
lican  legvitators,  whidh  fpllows  with  a  fdlicitons  accuracy,  the 
tmirial  conditions  and  propen)fities  of  men,  they  have  level- 
led and  cmfhed  together  all  the  onlers  -which  they  found* 
even  tindor  the  coarfe  unartiiidftl  arrangement  of  the  mo- 
imrohy,  in  w^ich  mode  of  g'ovemmsnt  the  claffing  of  the 
citifiens  is  not  <sf  ilb  much  importance  as  in  a  -republic.  It  is 
tniB,  however,  that  every  fuch  clai&fication,  if  properly  or- 
dered, is  goodmaU  forms  of  govemmEnt;  and  compofesi 
ftrtslg  batner-agoinft  the  <eKceireE  of  defpotifm,  as  well  as  jt 
IB  the  tieceffary  tnems  of  giving  efietSt  and  permahenoe  to  a 
ftpablic.  For  want  of  fomething  of  this  kitid,  if  the  prefent 
pK^e&  of  aTepttblicfliquM  fail,  all  fecurities  to  a  moderated 
jkeedom  fail  alomg  with  it;  all  the  indireiSl  reftrainta  whiril 
tftitigate  ddpotifm  are  removed ;  inCjmutii-that'if  Bjanarchy 
Ihould  ever  again  obtain  an  entire  afcendency  in  France, 
undar^is  or  under  any  other  dyn^y,  it  -will  probably  be,  if 
not  vBhintarlly  tempered  at  fetting  out,  by  the  wife  and  vir- 
tuous eoun-fels  ef  the  prince,  themofl  completely  arbitrary 
jpowsr  that'  has  ever  appeated  on  earth.  This  ia  to  play  a 
Bioft  defperate  game. 

The  confalion,  whidi  attends  on  all  fuch  piooeedings, 
they  evert  declare  to  be  one  of  their  obje<to,  and  they  hope 
to  fecure  their  canftitmion  by  a  terror  of  a  return  of  thofe 

*  Qualitas,  -Relatio,  -A^  VaSSo,  'Ubi,  Quaivlo,  Situs,  Habltiu. 
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evik  which  itlieBdiid  their  making  it.  "  By  this,*  &f  they, 
"  its  deftruiftion  will  become  difficult  to  authority,  inhich 
'^  -csnnot  break  it  up  vdtfaodt  -^e  -exitire  dilbi^anitataan  of 
«  the  whole  ftate."  They  p*efttme,  that  if  this  lutiiarity 
fiiould  ever  come  to  tfae  fame  degree  of  power  that  tiiey 
have  acquired,  it  would  mzbe  a  more  tnoderals  and  cbaflifed 
nfe  'Of  it,  and  would  pionfly  tremble  entirdy  to  difot^aniie 
the  itate  in  the  farage  manner  that  diey  have  done.  They 
eEpe<£t,  from  the  virtues  of  returning  defpotifm,  the  fcou- 
rity  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  trffspring  trf  tiieir  'popular 
vices. 

I  with,  Sir,  that  you  and  my  readers  would  give  an  attentive 
{lernial  to  the  woi4t  of  tS.  deCalonne,  on  this  fubjeift.  It  is  in- 
deed not  only  an  eloquent  hut  an  ableandinftrn<^iveperfba:in'' ' 
ance.  I  'confine  myfelf  to  what  he  fays  relative  to  tiie  cdnfti-- 
tution  of  the  new  ftate,  and  to  the  condition  of  therevelura. 
As  to  the  idifputes  of  this  minifter  with  fabs  rivals,  I  do  not 
Wilh  to  pr-onorunce  upon  them.  As  little  do  I  mean  to  hazard 
any  opinion  conoeming  his  ways  and  .means,  financial  or  pc- 
litical,  for  taking  his  country  out  of  itsprefent  di%raoefui 
and  dei^orabte  ^toation  of  iervitude,  anarchy,  banbruptcy, 
and  beggary.  I  cimnot  fpeculate  quite  fo  fanguineQy  as  he 
does  :  but  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  has  a  clofer  duty  relative 
to  thfrfe  objefls, ,  and  better  means  of  judging  of  them,  than  i 
can  have.  I  wiih  that  the  formal  avowal  which  he  refers  to, 
made  by  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  affembly,  con'- 
cerning  the  tendency  of  their  fcheme  to  bring  France  not 
only  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  but  from"  a  republic 
to  a  mere  confederacy,  may  be  very  particularly  attended 
»Q.  It  adds  new  fotce  to  my  obfervations ;  and  indeed 
AI.  de  Caloi»ie's  Work  fupplies  my  defidanues  by  many 

new 
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new  and  ftriking  arguments  on  moft  of  the  fubjecfts  of  this 
Letter  •. 

It  is  this  refolution,  to  break  their  country  into  feparate 
republics,  which  has  driven  them  into  the  greateft  number 
of  their  difficulties  and  contradiftions.  If  it  were  not  for 
this,  all  the  queftions  of  exa£t  equality,  and  thefe  balances, 
never  to  be  fettled,  of  individual  rights,  population,  and  con- 
tribution, would  be  wholly  ufelefs.  The  reprefentation, 
though  derived  from  parts,  would  be  a  duty  which  equally 
regarded  the  whole.  Each  deputy  to  the  aflembly  would  be 
the  reprefentative  of  France,  and  of  all  its  defcriptions,  of 
the  many  and  of  the  few,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  of  the 
great  diftrifts  and  of  the  fmall.  All  thefe  diftricSls  would 
themfelves  be  fubordinate  to  fome  ftanding  authority,  exift- 
ing  independently  of  them ;  an  authority  in  which  their  re- 
prefentation, and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  it,  originated, 
and  to  which  it  was  pointed.  This  ftanding,  unalterable, 
fundamental  government  would  make,  and  it  is  the  only 
♦hing  which  could  make,  that  territory  truly  and  properly 
an  whole.  With  us,  when  we  eleft  popular  reprefentatives, 
we  fend  them  to  a  council,  in  which  each  man  individually 
is  a  fubje<ft,  and  fubmitted  to  a  government  complete  in  all 
its  ordinary  functions.  With  you  the  elective  affembly  is 
the  fovereign,  and  the  fole  fovereign  :  -all  the  members  are 
therefore  integral  parts  of  this  fole  fovereignty.  But  with 
us  it  is  totally  different.  With  us  the  reprefentative,  fepa- 
xated  from  the  other  parts,  can  have  no  adlion  and  no  exift- 
jence.  The  government  is  the  point  of  reference  of  the  fe- 
veral  membere  and  diftrifts  of  our  reprefentktion.  This  is 
the  center  of  our  unity.  This  government  of  reference  is  a 
truftee  for  the  wiole^  and  not  for  the  parts.    So  is  the  other 

*  See  L'Etat  de  U  FraiKC,  p.  363. 
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branch  of  our  public  councili  I  mean  the  houfe  of  lords. 
With  us  the  king  and  the  lords  are  feveral  and  joint  fecuri- 
ties  for  the  equality  of  each  diftrift,  each  province,  each 
city.  When  did  you  hear  in  Great  Britain  of  any  province 
fuffering  from  the  inequality  of  its  reprefentation ;  what 
diftridl  from  having  no  reprefentation  at  all .'  Not  only  our 
monarchy  and  our  peerage  fecure  the  equality  on  which  our 
unity  depends,  but  it  is  the  fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
itfelf.  The  very  inequality  of  reprefentation,  which  is  fo 
fooliftily  complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which 
prevents  us  from  thinking  or  afting  as  members  for  diftriils. 
Cornwall  elefts  as  many  members  as  all  Scotland.  But  is 
Cornwall  better  taken  care  of  than  Scotland  I  Few  trouble 
their  heads  about  any  of  your  bafes,  out  of  fome  giddy  dubs. 
Moll  of  thofe,  who  wifli  for  any  change,  upon  any  plauQble 
grounds,  deiire  it  on  different  ideas. 

Your  new  conftitution  'is  the  very  reverfe  of  ours  in  its 
principle ;  and  I  am  aftonifhed  how  any  perfons  could  dream 
of  holding  out  any  thing  done  in  it  as  an  example  for  Great 
Britain.  With  you  there  is  little,  or  rather  no,  connexion 
between  the  laft  reprefentative  and  the  firft  conftituent. 
The  member  who  goes  to  the  national  alTembly  is  not 
chofen  by  the  people,  nor  accountable  to  them.  There  are 
three  elections  before  he  is  chofen :  two  fets  of  magiftracy 
intervene  between  him  and  the  primary  alTembly,  fo  as  to 
render  him,  as  I  have  faid,  an  ambaflador  of  a  ftate,  and  not 
the  reprefentative  of  the  people  within  a  ftate.  By  this  the 
whole  fpirit  of  the  eledlion  is  changed ;  nor  can  any  cor- 
reiSUve  your  conftitution-mongers  have  devifed  render  him 
any  thing  elfe  than  what  he  is.  The  very  attempt  to  do  it 
would  inevitably  introduce  a  confufion,  if  poiEble,  more 
horrid  than  the  prefent.  There  is  uo  way  to  make  a  con- 
nexion between  the  original  conftituent  and  the  reprefenta- 
tive. 
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tive,  but  by  the  circukom  tnesuw  which  may  tead  the  audi- 
dare  to  vppfy  in  the  ^ft  mftance  to  the  |Himary  e)edors>  in 
order  that  by  their  antboritaiive  >nftnidijon&  (and  ibmelhiBg 
snore  perhaps)  the&  prirr^ary  ale&ors-  may  force  the  -Imk] 
fiKcteding  bodies  of  cleAors  to  ina)ce  a  choice  agreeatde  to 
their  wilhe«.  But  this  would  plainly  fiiibrert  the  wfaele 
ftheme.  It  vrotikl  be  to  plunge  theni  back  into  that  tunfih 
and  coDfafion  of  popular  eleAioo,  which,  hy  their  interpc&d 
gradation  de^ions,  they  mean  to  avoid,  «nd  at  length  ta 
rifqne  the  whole  fortune  of  the  ftate  with  thofe  Avho  ha»a 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  leaft  intereft  in  it.  This 
is  a  perpetual  dilemma^  into  which  they  are  thnvvvn  by  the 
vicioiN,  weak,  and  oontradidlory  priaciptes  they  have  ctui&ii. 
Unlets  the  people  break  up  and  level  this  gradation,  it  is 
plain  thtt  they  do  not  at  all  fubftantially  ek&  to  the  allem- 
bly ;  indeed  they  ele£t  as  little  in  appearance  as  reality. 

What  is  it  we  aH  feek  for  in  an  ele^ion .'  To  anfweriti  real 
pur poTes,  yon  inuft  firft  poAefs  the  means  of  knowing  the 
iitnefs  of  your  man ;  and  then  you  rauft  retain  (bme  hold 
upon  him  by  peribnal  obligation  or  dependence.  For  what 
end  are  thefe  primary  eleAors  complitnented,  or  rather 
mocked,  wkh  a  choice  ?  They  can  never  know  any  thing 
of  the  qualities  of  him  that  is  to  ferve  them,  nor  has  he  any 
obligation  whatfoever  to  them.  Of  all  the  powers  unfit  to 
be  delegated  by  thofe  who  have  any  real  means  of  judging, 
that  moft  peculiarly  unfit  is  what  relates  to  a /wr/««a/ choice. 
In  caft  of  abuie,  that  body  of  primary  electors  never  can  call 
the  reprefentative  to  an  account  for  his  condut^l.  He  is  too 
far  removed  from  them  in  the  chain  of  reprelentation.  If 
he  a6ls  improperly  at  the  end  of  his  two  years  leaie,  it  doe* 
not  concern  him  for  two  years  more.  By  the  new  French 
tonftitution,  the  heft  and  the  wiieft  reprefentatives  go  equally 
with  the  worft  into  this  Limhts  Patrum.  Their  bottoais  an 
X  fuppofed 
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'fuppofed  foul,  and  they  muft  go  into  dock  to  be  refitted; 
-Every  mail  who  has  lerved  in  an  affembly  is  ineligible  for 
•two'  years  after.  Juft'  as  thefe  raagiftrates  begin  to  learn 
their  trade,  Kke  chiraney-fweepers,  they  are  difqualified  for 
exercifing  it.  Superficial,  new,  petulant  acquilltion,  and  in- 
■terrupteri,  drbnilh,  :broken,  ill  recoUedlion,  is  to  be  the  deC- 
rtitied  Ghara(£t6r  of  all  your  future  governors.  Your  conftitu- 
■tion  has  too  much  of  jealoufy  to  have  much  of  fenfe  in  it. 
You  confider  the  breach  of  truft  in  the  reprefentative  fo 
principally,  that  you  do  not  at  all  regard  the  queSion  of  his 
fitnefs  to  execute  it. 

,  This  purgatof y  interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  a  faithlefs 
reprefentative,  Vfh*)  may  be  as  :good  a  canvafl^er  as  he  was  a 
bad  governor.  In  this  time  he  may  cabal  himfelf  into  a  fu- 
periority  over  the  wifeft  and  moft  virtuous.  As,  in  the  end, 
all  the  members  of  this  eledtive  conftitution  are  equally  fugi- 
tive, and  exift  only  for  the  elecftion,  they  may  be  no  longer 
the  fame  perfons  who  had  chofen  him,  to  whom  he  is  to  be 
refponfible  when  he  folicits  for  a  renewal  of  his  truft.  To 
call  all  the  fecondary  eleflors  of  the  Commune  to  account,  is 
ridiculous,  imprafticable,  and  unjuft ;  they  may  themfelves 
have  been  deceived  in  their  choice,  as  the  third  fet  of 
eleftors,  thofe  of  the  Department,  may  be  in  theirs.  In  your 
eleilions  refponfibility  iannot  exift. 

Finding  np  foit  of  pripciple  of  coherence  with  each  other 
in  the  njture  and  conftitution  of  the  feveral  new  republics  of 
France,  I  confidered  what  cemew  the  legillators  had  pro- 
vided for  them  from  any  exttarteous  materials.  Their  con- 
federatipfls,  their  fpeHacles,  their  civic  feafts,  arid  their  en- 
tbufiafm,  I  take  no  notiteoj;' they  are  nothing  but  mere 
tricks ;  but  tracing'  their  {loljcy  through  their  aiftions,  I 
think  I  can  diftinguiflx  the,  arrangements  by  which  they 
propofetOihpld  (hefg  republics  together-  Tbe.firft,  is  the 
.ypL.  HI.  ^k  confifcuthn. 
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xonfifcation,  with  the  compulfory  paper  currency  annexed  to 
it;  the  fecond,  is  the  fiipreme  pomer  of  the  city  of  Paris; 
the  thiVd,  is  the  general  amiy  of  the  ftat^.  Of  this  laft  I 
fliall  referve  what  I  hare  to  fay,  until  I  come  to  cotlfider  the 
army  as  an  head  by  itfelf. 

.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  firft  (the  confilcation  and  paper 
currency)  merely  as  a  cement,  I  cannot  deny  that  thefe,  the 
one  depending  on  the  other,  may  fer  fome  time  compofe 
feme  &rt  of  cement,  if  their  madne&  and  folly  in  the  ma' 
Bagemeat,  and  in  the  tempering  of  the  parts  together,  does 
not  produce  a  repulfion  in  the  very  outfet.  But  allowing  to 
the  fcheme  fome  coherence  and  fome  duratksn,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if,  after  a  while,  the  confifcacion  fliould  not  be 
found  fufficient  to  fupport  the  paper  coinage  (as  I  am  ro/y^ 
rally  certain  it  will  not)  then,  inftead  of  cementing,  it  will 
odd  infinitely  to  the  dillbciation,  diltraAion,  and  confufioQ 
T>f  thefe  confederate  republics,  both  with  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  feveral  parts  within  themfelves.  But  if 
the  confiication  Ihould  lb  far  liicceed  as  to  "fink  the  p;^>er 
currency,  the  cement  is  gone  with  the  circulation.  In  the 
mean  time  its  t'nding  force  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  it 
wiE  ftraicen  or  relax  with  ewery  variation  in  the  credit  of  the 
paper.  '  i 

One  thing  only  is  certain  ia  this  fcheme,  which  is  an  ef- 
fe£l  ieemingly  ccdlateca],  but  diredl,  I  have  no^uiit,  in  the 
minds  of  thoie  whoconduA  this  bn£nel^  that  is,  ks  e^£l: 
in  producing  an  origtirtbi/S&  every  one«f  the  republics.  A 
paper  circulation,  not  founded  on  any  realmoney  depolited 
«r  engaged  for,  amounting  already  to  four-ani-forty  mil" 
.  Eons  of  Bnglifli  mcmey,  and  this  currency  by  foroe  fubfti- 
luted  in  the  place  of  the  coin  of  th*  kingdom,  becoming 
hereby  the  fubftance  of  its  revenue,  as  well  as  the  tnediuitL 
a£  aH.  its  commercial  and  dvil  int^-courie,  muft  put  the 
.       t  whole 
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whole  of  what  power,  authority,  and  influence  is  left,  in  an^ 
form  whatfoever  it  may  aifume,  into  the  hands  of  the  ma<- 
nagers  and  conductors  of  this  circidatioo. 

In  England  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  bank. ;  though  it 
is  only  the  center  of  a  voluntary  dealing.  He  knows  little 
indeed  of  the  influence  of  money  upon  mankind,  who  does 
not  fee  the  force  of  the  management  of  a  monied  concern, 
which  is  fo  much  more  extea^ve,  and  in  its  nature  fo  much 
more  depending  on  the  managers  than  any  of  ours.  But 
this  is  not  Tnerely  a  money  concern.  There  is  another 
member  in  the  fyflem  infeparahly  connefled  with  this  mo- 
ney management.^  ■  It  confilts  in  the  means  of  drawing  out 
at  difcretion  portions  of  the  conflixated  lauds  for  fale ;  and 
carryiiig  on  a  procefs  of  continual  tranlbautation  of  paper 
into  .hmd^  and  land  into  paper.  When  we  follow  this  pro- 
cefs in  its  effiefts,  we  may  conceive  fomething  of  the  inteniity 
of  the  fofce  with  which  this  fyflem  inuft  operate.  £y  this 
means  the  ipiiiit  of  money-jobbing  and  fpeculation  goes  into 
die  mafi  of  4and  iefel^  snd  incorporates  with  it.  By  this 
iaxi  pf  operation,  that  ipecies  of  property  becomes  (as  it 
-wece)  volatilized ;  it  affumes  an  unnatural  and  monftrous 
afiivitT,  and  thereby  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  ibveral 
-managers,  psindpaliandfubordinate,  Pariflan  and  provincial, 
Jill  the  repiefimtative  of  money,  and  perhaps  a  full  tenth 
■pact  of  all  the  land  in  France,  which  has  now  acquired  the 
worft  and  moft  pernicious  part  of  the  evil  of  a  paper  circula- 
ttion,  the  greateft  poffible  uncertainty  in  its  value.  They 
have  reusrfsd  Lthe  Latoniau  kindnefs  to  the  landed  property 
of  Delos.  They  have  fent  theirs  to  be  blown  about,  like  the 
light  fragments  of  a  wreck,  eras  et  Uttora  circum. 

The  new  dealers  being  all  habitually  adventurers,  and 

without  any  fixed  habit«  or  local  predilections,  will  purchafe 

to  job  out  again,  as  the  market  of  p^er,  or  of  money,  or  of 

land  fliall  prefent  an  advantage.    For  though  an  holy  biOiop 

K  k  1  thinks. 
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thinks  that  agriculture  will  derive  great  advantages  from 
the  "  enlightened'^  .ufurers  who  are  to  purchafe  the  church 
confifcations,  I,  who  am  not  a  good,  but  an  old  farmer^ 
with  great  humility  beg  leave  to  tell  his  late  lordfhip,  that 
ufury  is  not  a  tutor  of  agriculture;  and. if  the  word  "  en- 
**  lightened"  be  underftood  according  to  the  new  dictionary, 
as  it  always  is  in  jour  new  fchools,  1  cannot  conceive  how  a 
man's  not  believing  in  God  can  teach  him  to  cialtivatc  the 
earth  with  the  leaft  of  any  additional  Jkill  or  encouragement. 
'*  Diis  immortalibus  fero,"  laid  an  old  Roman,  when  he  held 
one  handle  of  the  plough,  whilft  Death  held  the  other. 
Though  you  were  to  join  in  the  commiffion  all  the  direftors 
of  the  two  academies  to  the  directors  of  the  Caife  d'E/comptef 
one  old  experienced  peafant.is  worth  them  all.  I  have  got 
more  information,  upon  a  curious  and  iaterefling  branch  of 
hufbandry,  in  one  fhort  converfation  with  a  Carthufian 
tiionk,.than  I  have  derived  from ^  the  Bank,  dire<5tors.that  I 
have  ever  converfed  with.  However,  thereis  nodaufe  for 
.appreheniion  from  the  meddling  of  motaeyf-dealers  -with 
lural  ceconomy.  Thefe  gentlemen  are.  too  wife  in  theii: 
generation.  At  firft,  perhaps,  their  tender  and  fuiceptible 
imaginations  may  be  captivated  with  the.  innocent  .and  un*- 
profitable  delights  of  a  paftoral  life ; .  but' iri  a  little,  tune  they 
will  find  that  agriculture  is  a  trade  much  more  labosioui^ 
and  much  lefs  lucrative  than  that  which  they  -had  left- 
After  making  its  panegyric,  they  will  turn  their  backs  on  it 
hke  their  great  precurfbr  and  prototype. — They  may,  like 
him,  begin  by  fmging  «  Beatus  /V/e"— but  what  will  be  the 
end  ?        .  .-  ' 

Hac  ubi  hctrtus  fmnerator  j^btuSy 

Jam  jam  futurm  rufikus 

Omnem  rekgk  idibtts  pecuniam; 

^arit  ca/ertdt's  ponere 

'..'  '       They 
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They  will  cultivate  the  ceip!  d'E^Ji/e,  under  the  facred  au- 
spices of  this,  prelate,  with  much  more  profit  than  its  vine- 
■yards  or  its  corn-fields.  They  will  employ  their  talents  ac- 
cording to  their  habits  and  their  interefts.  They  will  not 
follow  the  plough  wlrilft  they  can  direft  treafaries,  and 
govern  provinces. 

Your  legiflators,  in  every  thing  new,  are  the  very  firft  who 
liave  founded  a  commonwealth  upon  gaming,  and  infufed 
this  fpirit  into  it  as  its  vital  breath.  The  great  objeil  in 
thefe  politics  is  to  metamorphoie  France,  from  a  great  king- 
dom into  one  great  play-table ;  to  turn  its  inhabitants  into 
a  nation  of  gamcfters ;  to  make  fpeculation  as  extenlive  as 
life;  to  mix  it  with  all  its  concerns ;  and  to  divert  the 
whole  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people  from  their  ufual 
channels,  into  the  impulfes,  paiHons,  and  fuperftitions  of 
thofe  who  live  on  chances.  They  loudly  proclaim  their 
opinion,  that  this  their  prefent  fyftem  of  a  republic  capnot 
poffibly  exift  without  this  kiad  of  gaming  fund ;  and  that 
the  vfery  thread  of  its  life  is  fpun  out  of  the  ftaple  of  thefe 
fpeculations.  The  old  gaming  in  funds  was  rnifchievous 
enough :  undoubtedly ;  but  it  was  fo  only  to  individuals. 
Even  when  it  had  its  greateft  extent,  in  the  MiffiiTippi  and 
South  Sea,  it  afife<fted  but  few,  comparatively ;  where  it  ex- 
tends further,  as  in  lotteries,  the  fpirit  has  but  a  lingle 
objecft.  But  where  the  law,  which  in  moft  circumftances 
forbids,  and  in  none  countenances  gaming,  is  itfelf  debauch- 
ed, fo  as  to  reverfe:  its  nature  and  policy,  and  exprefely  to 
force  the  fubjeift  to  this  deftru(ftive  table,  by  bringing  the 
fpirit  and  fymbols  of  gaming  into  the  minutefl  matters,  and 
engaging  every  body  .in  it,  and  in  every  thing,  a  more 
dreadful  -epidemic  diftemper  of  that  kind  is  fpread  than  yet 
has  appeared  in  the  world.  With  you  a  roan  can  neither 
earn  nor  buy  his  dinner,  without  a  fpecvilation.    What  he 

ceceives- 
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receives  in"  tlie  morning  will  not  have  the  fame  value  at 
night.  What  he  is  compelled  to  take  as  pay  for  an  old  debt, 
will  not  be  received  as  the  fame  when  he  comes  to  pay  a 
debt  contradted  by  himfelf ;  nor  will  it  be  the  fame  when  by 
prompt  payment  he  would  avoid  c»ntra£ling  any  debt  at  all. 
Induftry  muft  wither  away.  CEconomy  muft  be  driven 
from  your  country.  Careful  provifion  will  have  no  ex- 
iftence.  Who  will  labour  without  knowing  the  amount  T)f 
his  pay  >  Who  will  ftudy  to  encreafe  what  none  can  efti- 
mate  ?  who  will  accumulate,  when  he  does  not  know  the 
value  of  what  he  faves  ?  If  yoa  abftraft  it  from  its  ufes  in 
gaming,  to  accumulate  your  paper  wealth,  would  be  not  the 
providence  of  a  man,  but  the  diftempered  isiftinfi:  of  a 
jackdaw. 

The  truly  melancholy  part  of  the  policy  of  fyftematiGally 
making  a  nation  of  gameflers  is  this ;  that  thongh  all/ are 
forced  to  play,  few  can  underftand  the  game;  and  fewer 
fiill  are  in  a  condition  to  avsul  thsmfelves  of  the  knowledge. 
The  many  muft  be  the  dupes  of  the  few  who  conduft  the 
machine  of  thefe  fpeculations.  What  eEk&  it  msft  have  on 
the  country-people  is  vifible.  The  townfman  can  calculate 
from  day  to  day :  hot  fo  the  inhabitant  of  the  country-. 
When  the  peafant  flrft  brings  his  com  to  market,  the  nna- 
giftrate  in  the  towns  obliges  him  to  take  the  affignat  at  par; 
when  he  goes  to  the  fliop  with  this  money,  lie  finds  itfeven 
per  cent,  the  worfe  for  croffing  the  way.  This  maricet  he 
will  not  readily  refort  to  again.  The  towns-people  will  be 
inflamed !  they  will  force  the  country-people  to  bring  their 
com.  Refiftance  will  begin,  and  ithe  murders  df  Paris  and 
St.  Dennis  may  be  renewed  through  all  France. 

What  fignifies  the  empty  compliment  paid  to  the  •  country 
by  giving  it  perhaps  more  than  its  fliare  In  the  theory  of 
your  reprefentatioB  I  Whet«  have  you  placed  the  teii  'power 
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over  monied  and  landed  circulation.'  Where  have  70U 
placed  the  means  of  railing  and  falling  the  value  of  every 
man's  freehold  ?  Thofe  whofe  operations  can  take  from,  or 
add  ten  per  cent,  to,  the  polieflions  of  every  man  in  France, " 
muft  be  the  matters  of  every  man  in  France.  The  whole  of 
the  power  obtained  by  this  revolution  will  fettle  in  the  towns 
among  the  burghers,  and  the  monied  directors  who  lead 
them.  The  landed  gentleman,  the  yeoman,  and  the  peafant, 
have,  none  of  them,  habits,  or  inclinations,  or  experience,  . 
which  can  leadthem  to  any  (hare  in  this  the  fole  fource  of 
power  and  influence  now  left  in  France.  The  very  nature- 
of  a  country  life,  the  very  nature  of  landed  property,  in  all 
the  occupations,  and  all  the  pleafures  they  afford,  render 
combination^  and  arrangement  (the  fole  way  of  procuring 
and  exerting  influence)  in  a  manner  impoflible  amongll 
country-people.  Combine  them  by  all  the  art  you  can,  and 
ail  the  induftry,  tbey  are  always  didblving  into  individuality.^ 
Any  thing  in  the  nature  of  incorporation  is  almolt  imprac- 
ticable amongft  them.  Hope,  fear,  alarm,  jealoufy,  the 
ephenaerous  tale  that  does  its  bulinefs  and  dies  in  a  day,  ali 
tbefe  things,  which  are  the  reins  and  fpnrs  by  which  leaders 
check  or  urge  the  minds  of  followers,  are  not  eafily  employ- 
ed, or  hardly  at  all,  amongft  fcattered  people.  They  al^ 
{bmblfi,  they  arm,  they  a^  with  the  utmoft  dilliculty,  and  ac 
the  greateft  charge.  Their  <ibrts,  if  ever  they  can.be  com- 
menced, cannot  be  fuftained.  They  cannot  proceed  fyfte- 
matically.  If  the  country  gentlemen  attempt  ao  influence 
thvough  the  nkere  income  of  their  property,  what  ie  it  to 
tbat  of  thofe  who  have  ten  times  th^r  income  to  fell,  ai^d 
who  can  roin  their  property  by  bringing  their  plunder  10 
mcrt  it  M  mai^Eet.  If  the  landed  <nao  vrilhes  to  mortgage, 
he  SMs  the  value  of  his  land,  and  raifes  the  value  of  aflig- 
He  AUgmeats  the  p»wer  of  his  eBci»y  by  the  very 

means 
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means  he  muft  take  to  contend  with  him.  The  country 
gentleman  therefore,  the  officer  by  fea  and  land,  the  man  6^ 
liberal  views  and  habits,  attached  to  no  profeffion,  will  he  a»: 
completely  excluded  from  the  government  of  his  cotuitry  as^ 
if  he  were  legiflatively  profcribed.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the: 
towns,  all  the  things  which  confpire  againll  the  caimtry 
gentleman,  combine  in  favour  of  the  money  manager  and 
director.  In  towns  combination  is  natural. '  The  habits  of 
burghers,  their  occupations,  their  diverfion,  their  builnefs, 
their  idlenefs,  continually  bring  them  into  mutual  contafl. 
Their  virtues  and  their  vices  are  fociable ;  they  are  always 
in  garrifon;  and  they  come  embodied  and  half  difciplined 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  mean  to  form  them  for  civil  or 
for  military  action. 

All  thefe  confiderations  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that 
if  this  monfter  of  a  conftitution  can  continue,  France  will, be 
wholly  governed  by  the  agitators  in  corporations,  by  focieties 
in  the  towns  formed  of  direiftors  of  affignats,  and  truftees 
for  the  fale  of  church  lands,  attomies,  agents,  money-job- 
bers, fpeculators,  and  adventurers,  compofing  an  ignoble 
oligarchy  founded  on  the  deAruilion  of  the  crown,  the 
church,  the  nobility,  and  the  people.  Here  end  all  the  de- 
ceitful dreams  and  vifions  of  the  equality  and  rights  of  men. 
In  "  the  Serbonian  bog"  of  this  bafe  oligarchy  they  are  all 
abforbed,  funk,  and  loft  for  ever. 

Though  human  eyes  cannot  trace  them,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  fome  great  offences  in  France  mirilcry  to 
heaven,  which  has  thought  fit  to  punifli  it  with  a  fubjedlion 
to  a  vile  and  inglorious  domination,  in  which  no  comfort  or 
compenfation  is  to  be  found  in  any,  even  of  thofe:  falfe 
fplendours,  which,  playing  about  other  tyrannies,  preventf 
mankind  from  feeling  themfelves  dilhonoured  even  whilftr 
they  are  opprefied-    I  rauft  .confefs  I  am  touched,  ivith  ai 

.   1  .  forrow. 
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forrow,  mixed  with  fome  indignation,  at  tlie  conduit  of  a 
few  men,  once  of  great  rank,  and  ftill  of  great  charadter, 
who,  deluded  with  fpecious  names,  have  engaged  in  a  bufi- 
riefs  too  deep  for  the  line  of  their  underftanding  to  fathom ; 
who  have  lent  their  fair  reputation,  and  the  authority  of 
their  high-founding  names,  to  the  defigns  of  men  with 
whom  they  could  not  be  acquainted;  and  have  thereby 
made  their  very  virtues  operate  to  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try. 

So  far  as  to  the  firft  cementing  principle. 

The  fecond  material  of  cement  for  their  new  republic  is 
the  fuperiority  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  and  this  I  admit  is 
ftrongly  conne<5ted  with  the  other  cementing  principle  of 
paper  circulation  and  confifcation.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
project  we  muft  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  deitrudtion  of  all 
the  old  bounds  of  provinces  and  jurifdiiSions,  ecdefiaftical 
and  fecular,  and  the  dillblution  of  all  antient  combinations 
of  things,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  fo  many  fmall  uncon- 
neiled  republics.  The  power  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  evidently 
one  great  fpring  of  all  their  politics.  It  is  through  the  power 
of  Paris,  now  become  the  center  and  focus  of  jobbing,  that 
the  leaders  of  this  faction  direct,  or  rather  command,  the 
whole  legiflative  and  the  whole  executive  government. 
Every  thing  therefore  muft  be  done  which  can  confirm  the 
authority  of  that  city  over  the  other  republics.  Paris  is 
compact;  Ihe  has  an  enormous  ftrength,  wholly  difpropor- 
tioned  to  the  force  of  any  of  the  fquare  republics ;  and  this 
ftrength  is  coUeifted  and  condenfed  within  a  narrow  compafs. 
Paris  has  a  natural  and  eafy  connexion  of  its  parts,  which 
will  not  be  affedled  by  any  fcheme  of  a  geometrical  conftitu- 
tion,-nor  does  it  much  fignify  whether  its  proportion  of  re- 
prefentation  be  more  or  lefs,  fmce  it  has  the  whole  draft  of 
filhes  in  its  drag-net.    The  other  divifions  of  the  kingdom 

Vouin.  LI  being 
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being  hackled  and  torn  to  piecesi  and  feparaCcd  from  all 
their  habitual  means,  and  even  principles  of  union,  cannot, 
for  fome  time  at  leaft,  confederate  againft  her.  Nothing  was 
to  be  left  in  all  the  fubordinate  members,  but  weaknefs,  dif- 
qounexion,  and  confufion.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the 
plan,  the  aflembly  has  lately  come  to  a  refolution,  that  no 
two  of  their  republics  fliall  have  the  fame  commander  in 
diief. 

To  a  perfon  who  takes  a  view  of  the  whole,  the  ftrength  of 
Paris  thus  formed,  will  appear  a  fyftem  of  general  weaknefs. 
It  is  boafted,  that  the  geometrical  policy  has  been  adopted, 
that  all  local  ideas  Ihould  be  funk,  and  that  the  people  fhoold 
no  longer  be  Gafcons,  Picards,  Bretons,  Normans,  but 
Frenchmen,  with  one  country,  one  heart,  and  onoaffemblyi 
But  inftead  of  being  all  Frenchmen,  the  greater  likehhood 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  will  fliortly  have  no 
country.  No  man  ever  was  attached  by  a  fenfe  of  pride, 
partiality,  or  real  aSeftion,  to  a  defcription  of  fquare  mea> 
furement.  He  never  will  glory  in  belongifig  to  the  Checqueri 
N'  71,  or  to  any  other  badge-ticket.  We  begin  our  public 
affeAionS  in  our  families.  No  cold  relation  is  a  zealous  citi- 
zen. We  pafs  on  to  our  neighbourhoods,,  and  our  habitual 
provincial  connexions.  Thefe  are  inns  and  refting-places. 
Such  divilions  of  our  country  as  have  been  formed  by  habit, 
and  not  by  a  fudden  jerk  of  authority,  were  fo  many  little 
images  of  the  great  country  in  which  the  heart  found  fome- 
thing  which  it  could  fill.  The  love  to  the  whole  is  not  extin- 
guilhed  by  this  fubordinate  partiality.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fort 
of  elemental  training  to  thofe  higher  and  more  large  regards, 
by  which  alone  men  come  to  be  afFecfted,  as  with  their  own 
concern,  in  the  profperity  of  a  kingdom  fo  extenfive  as  that 
of  France.  In  that  general  territory  itfelf,  as  in  the  old  name 
of  provinces,  the  citizens  are  interelied  from  old  prqudices 

and 
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sad  unreafoned  habits,  and  not  on  account  of  the  geometric  . 
ptoperties  of  its  figure.     The  power  and'  preeminence  of 
Paris  does  certainly  prefs  down  andhold  thefe  republics  to- 
gether as  long  as  itlafts.    But,  for  the  reafons  I  have' already 
given  you,  I  think  it  cannot  laft  very  long. 

Pafling  from  the  civil  creating,  and  the  civil  cementing 
principles  of  this  conftitution,  to  the  national  affembly,  which 
is  to  appear  and  a£t  as  fovereign,  we  fee  a  body  in  its  confti- 
tution with  every  poflible  power,  and  no  poffible  external  oon- 
troul.  We  fee  a  body  without  fundamental  laws,  without  efta- 
blilhed  maxims,  without  refpecSted  rules  of  proceeding,  which 
nothing  can  keep  firm  toany  fyftem  whatfoever.  Theiridea  of 
their  powers  is  always  taken  at  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  legiflative 
competency,  and  their  examples  for  common  cafes,  from  the 
,  exceptions  of  the  mpft  urgent  neceffity.  The  future  is  to  be 
in  moft  refpeiSls  like  the  prefent  affembly ;  but,  by  the  mode 
of  the  new  elections  and  the  tendency  of  the  new  circulations, 
it  will  be  purged  of  the  fmall  degree  of  internal  controul 
«xifliing  in  a  minority  chofen  originally  from  various  inte- 
rofts,  and  preferving  fomething  of  tbeir  fpirit.  If  pofEble, 
the  next  afienibly  moft  be  worfe  than  the  prefent.  The 
prefent,  by  deftroying  and  altering  every  thing,  will  leave  to 
their  fucceffors  apparently  nothing  popular  to  dd.  They  will 
be  roufed  t>y  emulation  and  example  to  enterprifes  the  boldeft 
and  the  rtioft  abfurd.  To  fuppofe  fuch  art  affemWy  fitting  in 
perfeft  quietude  is  ridiculous. 

Your  all-fafficient  legiflatofs,  in  their  hurry  to  do  every 
thing  at  once,  have  forgot  one.  thing  that  feems  efibntial, 
and  which,  I  believe,  never  has  been  before,  in  the  theory 
or  the  pracSice,  omitted  by  any  projecftoS  of  a  republic. 
They  have  forgot  to  ooiiftitiite  aifenate,  or  fomething  of  that 
nature  and  charaSer.  Never,  befoi<e  this  time,  was  heard 
of  a  body  politic  compofed  of  one  legiflative  and  ailive  af- 
L  1  2  fembly. 
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fembly,  and  its  executive  officers,  without  fuch  a  council; 
without  fomething  to  which  foreign  ftates  might  connedl 
themfelves ;  fomething  to  which,  in  the  ordinary  detail  of 
government,  the  people  could  look  up ;  fomething  which 
might  give  a  bias  and  fteadinefs,  and  preferve  fomething  like 
coniiftency'in  the  proceedings  of  ftate.  Such  a  body  kings 
generally  have  as  a  council.  A  monarchy  may  exift  with- 
out it ;  but  it  feems  to  be  in  the  very  eflence  of  a  republican 
government.  It  holds  a  fort  of  middle  place  between  the 
fnpreme  power  exercifed  by  the  people,  or  immediately  de- 
legated from  them,  and  the  mere  executive.  Of  this  there 
are  no  traces  in  your  conftitution;  and  in  providing  nothing 
of  this  kindiyourSolons  and  Numas  have,  as  much  as  in  any 
thing  elfe,  difcoyered  a  fcKvereign  incapacity. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  what  they  have  done  towards 
the  formation  of  an  executive  power.  .  For  this  they  have 
chofen  a  degraded  king.  This  their  firft  executive  officer  is 
to  be  a  machine,  without  any  fort  of  deliberative  difcretion 
in  any  one  aift  of  his  fun£)ion.  At  beft  he  is  but  a  channel 
to  convey  to  the  national  aflembly  fuch  matter  as  may  im- 
port that  body  to  know.  If  he  had  been  made  the  exclufive 
channel,  the  power  would  not  have  been  without  its  im- 
portance; though  infinitely  perilous  to  thole  who  would 
choofe  to  exercife  it.  But  public  intelligence  and  ftatement 
of  fafts  may  pafs  to  the  affembly,  with  equal  authenticity* 
through  any  other  conveyance.  As  to  the  means,  there- 
fore, of  giving  a  direilion  to  meafures  by  the  ftatement 
6{  an  authorized  reporter^  this  office  of  intelligence  is  as 
nothing. 

To  conCder  the  French  fcheme  of  an  executive  officer  in 
its  two  natural  divilions  of  civil  and  political— In  the  firft  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that,  according  to, the  new  conftitution, 
the  higher  parts  of  judicature,  in  either  of  its  lines,  are  not 
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in  the  king.  The  king  of  France  is  not  the  fountain  of 
jaftice.  The  judges,  neither  the  original  nor  the  appellate, 
are  of  his  nomination.  He  neither  propofes  the  candidatesi 
nor  has  a  negative  on  the  choice.  He  is  not  even  the  public 
profecutor.  He  ferves  only  as  a  notary  to  authenticate  the 
choice  made  of  the  judges  in  the  feveral  diflTidls.  By  his 
officers  he  is  to  execute  their  fentence.  When  we  look  into 
the  true  nature  of  his  authority,  he  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  chief  of  bumbailifis,  ferjeants  at  mace,  catch- 
poles,  jailers,  and  hangmen.  It  is  impoffible  to  place  any 
thing  called  royalty  in  a  more  degrading  point  of.  view.  A 
thoufand  times  better  it  had  been  for  the  dignity  of  this  un- 
happy prince,  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  deprived  as  he  is  of  all  that  is  vene- 
rable, and  all  that  is  confolatory  in  that  function,  without 
power  of  originating  any  procefs  ;  without  a  power  of  fuf- 
penCon,  mitigation,  or  pardon.  Every  thing  in  juftice  that 
is  vile  and  odious  is  thrown  upon  him.  It  was  not  for  no- 
thing that  the  affembly  has  been  at  fuch  pains  to  remove  the 
ftigma  from  certain  offices,  when  they  were  refolved  to  place 
the  perfon  who  lately  had  been  their  king  in  a  lituation  but 
one  degree  above  the  executioner,  and  in  an  office  nearly  of 
the  fame  quality.  It  is  not  in  nature,  that  fituated  as  the 
king  of  the  French  now  is,  he  can  refpeft  himfelf,  or  can  be 
refpedted  by  others. 

View  this  new  executive  officer  on  the  fide  of  his  political 
capacity,  as  he  aifts  under  the  orders  of  the  national  affem- 
bly. To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office ;  to  execute  orders  is 
not  to  be  a  king.  However,  a  political  executive  magiftracy, 
though  merely  fuch,  is  a  great  trull.  It  is  a  truft  indeed  that 
has  much  depending  upon  its  faithful  and  diligent  perform- 
ance, both  in  the  perfon  prefiding  in  it  and  in  all  his  fubor- 
dioates.    Means  of  performing  this  duty  ought  to  be  given 

by 
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hy  regulation*  and  difpofitions  towards  it  otight  to  be  infu- 
fed  by  the  circumftances  attendant  on  tbe  truft.  It  otight  to 
be  environed  with  dignity,  autjiority,  and  confideration,  and 
it  oiight  to  lead  to  glory.  The  office  of  execution  is  an  office 
qf  exertion.  It  is  not  from  impotence  we  are  to  expeft  the 
tafks  of  power.  What  fort  of  perfon  is  a  king  to  command 
executory  fervice,  who  has  no  means  whatfoever  to  reward 
-it  ?  Not  in  a  permanent  office  ;  not  ih  a  grant  of  land ;  no, 
"not  ill  a  penfion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year;  not  in  the  vaineft 
and  moft  trivial  title.  In  France  the  king  is  no  more  thp 
fountain  of  honour  than  he  is  the  fountain  of  juftice.  All 
rewards,  all  diftinitions  are  in  other  hands.  Thofe  who 
ferve  the  king  can  be  a<£tuated  by  no  natural  motive  but 
fear;  by  a  fear  of  every,  thing  except  their  mafter.  His 
fundtions  of  internal  coercion  are  as  odious,  as  thofe  which 
he  exercifes  in  the  department  of  juftice.  If  relief  is  to  be 
given  to  any  municipality,  rhe  affembly  gives  it.  If  troops 
are  to  be  ^ent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  to  the  affembly, 
the  king  is  to  execute  the  order ;  and  upon  every  occafion 
he  is  to  be  fpattered  over  with  the  blood  of  his  people.  He 
has  no  negative-;  yet  his  name  and  authority  is  ufed  to  en- 
force every  harfli  decree.  Nay,  he  muft  concur  in  the 
butchery  of  thofe  who 'ftiall  attempt  to  free  him  from  his 
imprifonment,  or  fliew  th'c  flighteft  attachment  to  hisperlbn 
or  to  his  antient  authority. 

Executive  magiftracy  ought  to  be  conftituted  in  fudh  a 
manuCT,  that  thofe  who  compofe  h  ftiould  be  difpofed  to 
love  andto  venerate  thofe  whom  they  are  bound  to  o'bey. 
A  purpofed  neglect,  or,  what  is  worfe,  a  literal  but  perverie 
and  malignant  obedience,  muft  be  the  ruin  of  the  wifeft 
counfels.  In  vain  will  the  law  attempt  to  anticipate  or  to 
follow  fuch  ftndred  neglects  and  fraudulent  attentions.  Tb 
make  men  a<ft  zealotffly  isnot  in  the  competence  of  la^^. 
§  Kings, 
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KiflgSf  even  fuch  as  are  truly  kings,  may  and  ought,  to  bear 
the  freedom  of  fabje£ts  that  are  obnoxious  to  them.  They 
may  too,  without  derogating  from  themfelves,  bear  even  the 
authority  of  fuch  perfons  if  it  promotes  their  fer-vice.  Louis 
the  Xlllth  mortally  hated  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu;  but  his 
fupport  of  that  minifter  againlt  his  rivals  was  the  fource  of 
all  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  the  folid  foundation  of  his 
throne  itfelf.  Louis  the  XlVth,  when  come  to  the  throne, 
did  not  love  the  cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  for  his  interefts  he 
preferved  him  in  power.  When  old,  he  deteited  Louvois ; 
but  for  years,  whilft  he  faithfully  ferved  his  greatnefs,  he 
endured  his  perfon.  When  George  the  lid  took  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  certainly  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  into  his  councils,  h? 
did  nothing  which  could  humble  a  wife  fovereign.  But 
thiefe  minifters,  who  were  chofen  by  affairs,  not  by  affeci. 
tions,  adted  in  the  name  of,  and  in  truft  for,  kings ;  and  not 
as  their  avowed,  con{titt)tional,  and  oftenfible  mailers.  I 
think  it  impoffible  that  any  king,  when  he  has  recovered  his 
firft  terrors,  can  cordially  infufe  vivacity  and  vigour  into 
meafures  which  he  knows  to  be  diftated  by  thofe  who  he 
mull  be  perfuaded  are  in  the  higheft  degree  ill  affecSed  to 
his  perfon.  Will  any  minifters,  who  ferve  fuch  a  king  (or  ' 
whatever  he  may  be  called)  with  but  a  decent  apirearance  of 
refpeift,  Bordially  obey  the  orders  of  thofe  whom  but  the 
other  day  in  his  name  they  had  committed'  to  the  Baftile  f 
will  they  obey  the  orders  of  thofe  whom,  whilll  they  were 
exercifing  defpotic  juftice  upon  them,  they  conceived  they 
were  treating  with  lenity ;  and  for  whom,  in  a  prifon,  they 
thought  they  had  provided  anafylum'  If  you  expeft  fuch 
obedience,  amongft  your  other  innovations  and  regenera- 
tions, you  ought  to  make  a  revolution  in  nature,  and  pro- 
vide a  new  conftitution  for  the  human  mind.  Otherwile, 
your  fupreme  government  cannot  harmonize  with  its  exe- 
cutory 
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cutory  fyftera.  There  are  cafes  in  which  we  cannot  t^e  up 
with  names  and  abftraftions.  You  may  call  half  a  dozen 
leading  individuals,  whom  we  have  reaffon  to  fear  and  hate, 
the  nation.  It  maWfes  no  other  difference,  than  to  make  us 
fear  and  hate  them  the  more.  If  it  had  been  thought  jufti- 
fiable  and  expedient  to  make  fuch  a  revolution  by  fuch 
means,  and  through  fuch  perfons,  as  you  have  made  yours, 
it  would  have  been  more  wife  to  have  completed  the  bufinefs 
of  tltetlfth  and  fixth  of  Oftober.  The  new  executive  officer 
would  then  owe  his  iltuation  to  thofe  w\io  are  his  creators  as 
well  as  his  mafters ;  and  he  might  be  bound  in  intereft,  in 
the  fociety  of  crime,  and  (if  in  crimes  there  could  be  virtues) 
in  gratitude  to  ferve  thofe  who  had  promoted  him  to  a  place 
of  great  lucre  and  great  fenfual  indulgence ;  and  of  fbme- 
thing  more:  for  more  he  muft  have  received  from  thofe 
who  certainly  would  not  have  limited,  an  aggrandized  crea- 
ture, as  they  have  done  a  fubmitting  antagonift. 

A  king  circumftanced  as  the  prefent,  if  he  is  totally  ftupi- 
fied  by  his  misfortunes,  fo  as  to  think  it  not  the  neceffity, 
but  the  premium  and  privilege  of  life,  to  eat  and  flecp, 
without  any  regard  to  glory,  never  can  be  fit  for  the  office. 
If  he  feels  as  men  commonly  feel,  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
an  office  fo  circumftanced  is  one  in  which  he  can  obtain  no 
fame  or  reputation.  He  has  no  generous  intereft  that  can 
excite  him  to  action.  At  heft,  his  conduit  will  be  paffive 
anddefenfive.  To  inferior  people  fuch  an  office  might  be 
matter  of  honour.  But  to  be  raifed  to  it,  and  to  defcend  to 
it,  are  different  things,  and  fuggeft  different  fentiments. 
Does  he  real/y  name  the  minifters  ?  They  will  have  a  fym- 
pathy  with  him.  Are  they  forced  upon  him  ?  The  whole 
bufinefs  between  them  and  the  nominal  king  will  be  mutual 
countera(3:ion.  In  all  other  countries,  the  office  of  minifters 
of  ftate  is  of  the  higheft  dignity.    In  France  it  is  full  of 
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peril  and  incapable  of  glorx.  Rivals  however  they  will  have 
in  their  nothingriefs,  whilfl:  fliallow  ambition. exiils  in  the 
world,  or  tbe  deiire  of  a  niiferable  falary  is  an  incentive  tOr 
Ihort-fighted  avarice.  Thofe  competitors  of  the  tniniltet-s 
are  enabled  by  your  conftitution  to  attack  them  in  their 
vital  parts,  whilft  they  have  not  the  means  of  repeUing  their 
charges  in  any  other  than  the  degrading  chara^er  of  cul- 
prits. .The  minifters  of  ftate  in  France  are  the  only  perfons 
in  that  country  who  are  incapable  of  a  lliare  in  the'iutional 
councils.  What  minifters !  What  councils !  What  a  nation ! 
— But  they  are  refpbnfible.  It  is  a  poor  fervice  that  is  to  be 
had  from  refponCbility.  The  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  de- 
rived from  fear,  will  never  make  a  nation  gbrious.  Re- 
fponCbility prevents  crimes.  It  makes  all  attempts  againfl: 
the  laws  dangerous.  But  for  a  principle  of  a£tive  and 
zealous  fervice,  none  but  idiots  could  think  of  it.  Is  the 
conduft  of  a  war  to.  be  trufted  to  a  man  who  may  abhor  its 
prinoijde;  who,  in  every  ftep  he  may  take  to  render  it  fuc- 
cefsfol,  confinm  the  power  of  thbfe  by.  whom  he  is  op- 
prefledj  Will  foreign  ftates  feiioully  treat  with  him  who 
has  na  prerogative  of  peace  or  war ;  no,  not  fo  much  as  in  a 
fingle^TOte  by  himfelf  or  his  minifters,  or  by  any  one  whom 
lie  can  poffibly  influence,  A  ftate  of  contempt  is  not  a  Aate 
ior  a  iJrince :  better  get  rid  of  him  at  once. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  thefe  humours  in.  the  court  and 
executive  government  will  continue  only  through  this  ge- 
neration; and  that  the  king  has  been  brought  to  declare  the 
dauphin  fhall  be  editcated  in  a  conformity  to  his  fituation. 
If  he  is  made  to  conform  to  his  fituation,  he  will  have  no 
education  at  all.  His  training  muft  be  worfe  even  than  that 
of  ah  arbitrary  monarch.  If  he  reads, — whether  he  reads  or 
not,  fome  good  or  evil  genius  will  tell  him  his  anceftors  were 
kings.    Thenceforward  his  objeft  muft  be  to  alTert  himfelf. 

Vol.  hi.  M  m  and 
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and  to  avenge  his  parents.  This  you  wiU  fay  is  not  his  duty. 
That  may  be ;  but  it  is  nature ;  and  whiUl  yoo  pique  m- 
tare  againft  you,  yon  do  unvrifely  to  trnft  to  duty.  In  this 
futile  fcheme  of  polity,  the  ftate  norfes  in  its  boibm,  for  the 
prefetitt  a  fonrce  of  weaknefs,  perplexity)  coiintera£iian,  ia> 
efficiency,  and  decay ;  and  it  prepares  the  means  of  its  final 
ruin.  In  Ihort,  I  lee  nothing  in  the  executive  force  (t  can' 
not  can  it  authority)  that  has  even  an  appearance  of  vigour, 
or  that  has  the  finalleft  degree  of  jufi  carrefpCDdence  or 
fymmetry,  or  amicable  relation,  with  the  fiiprame  power, 
either  as  it  now  exifts,  or  as  it  is  plaimed  fiirthe  iatore  go- 
vemBKBt. 

You  have  ^tled,  by  an  oeconomy  as  perveuted  as  the  po- 
licy, two*  eftaUifhmeim  of  government;  one  leat  one 
fi^itiotB.  Both  maintained  at  a  v^  eiipenee ;  but  the  fi^i' 
tions  at,  I  think,  the  giieatcft.  Such  a  machine  as  the  latter 
is  not  worth  the  greafe  of  its  wheels.  The  expenoe  h  exor- 
bitant ;  and  neither  the  fiiew  nor  the  nfe  deiene  tbir;  nnth 
pan  of  the  charge.  Ofa !  but  I  don\  do  julUce  K>  the-  bdents 
of  the  legiflators.  I  dsn't  allow,  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  necef- 
£ty.  Their  fcheme  of  executive  fDite  wa&  iiot  their  dioioc. 
This  pageant  muft  be  icept.  The  people  wiKild  not  coo&nt 
M  pan  with  it.  Right ;  I  ooderftand  you.  Y«a  do,  in  fi^tc 
.  of  your  grand  theories,  to  which  yon  would  have  heaved 
bnd  earth  to  bend,  yon  do  know  how  to  conform  yourielwes 
to  the  natnre  and  circumftances  of  things,  Bqt  wben  you 
were  eUiged  to  conform  thus  far  to  circumftances,  you 
aughcte  have  carried  your  fiibmiifioa  farther,  and  to  have 
Blade  what  you  were  obliged  to  lake,  a  proper  inftiament, 
and  ttCihil  to  its  end.  That  was  in.  your  power.  For  in- 
itance,  among  many  others,  it  was  in  your  power  to  leave 

*  l»«adi^  tlux^4&'ivcb]9  the  BioviacU  rc|ubtlcan  tftaWiihmcaQi; 
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to  yoar  king  the  right  d{  pfjac^  aad  war.  What  I  to  leayt 
to  the  executive  magiOi^te  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  prer»> 
gatives  i  I  know  none  more  dangerous ;  nor  any  one  more 
nece&ary  to  be  fo  truAed.  I  do  not  fay  that  this  prerogative 
ought  to  be  trufted  to  yoni'  king,  unlefs  he  enjoyed  other 
auxiliary  trufls  along  with  it,  Which  he  does  not  now  hold. 
But,  if  he  did  poflels  them,  hazardous  as  they  are  ua^ 
doubtedly,  advantages  would  arife  from  fuch  a  conftitutiDn, 
more  than  compenfating  the  rifi]ue.  There  is  no  other  way 
of  keeping  the  fevers  potentates  of  Europe  from  intrigniog 
difiinilUy  and  perlbn^y  with  the  membett  of  y*ur  aflemUy, 
from  intermeddling  in  &11  your  concenas,  and  fomenting,  in 
the  heart  of 'your  ixiuntry«  the  moA  pernicious  of  aJl  &c.. 
tioas;  fafiions  in  the  intereft  and  under  Ac  direfiioa  ol 
foreign  powers.  From  that  worft  of  evils,  thank  God,  we 
ais  fflli  itee.  Your  ikiU,  if  you  had  any,  wouU  he  weU 
employed  to  find  out  indirect  airre<£Uves  and  controls  upon 
this  perilotfi  traft.  If  you  did  not  Uke  diafe  whidi  in  Sng" 
land  we  have  chofen,  your  leaders  might  have  exerted  their 
a^itira  in  ■coatiiving  better.  If  it  wece  nece&ary  to  exem* 
plify  the  confequeodes  of  iiich  an  executive  govenunent  as 
youcs,  in  the  managernent  of  great  affairs,  I  flioald  refitr  you 
to  the  late  reports  of  M.  de  MaDtmorin  to  the  national  af* . 
iembly,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  relative  to  die  differ' . 
encet  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  It  would  be  treat- 
ing your  underflanding  with  difrefpea  to  point  them  out  to 
you. 

I  hear  that  the  peribns  who  are  caUed  minifters  have 
iignified  an  intention  of  refigning  their  places.  I  am  rather 
afionUhed  that  they  have  not  refigned  long  fince.  For  the 
univerfe  I  would  not  have  ftood  in  the  litnation  in  which 
they  lisvs  been  for  this  laft  twelvemonth.  They  wilhed 
well,  i  talte  it  for  granted,  tb  the  involution.  Let  this  faA 
M  m  2  •  be 
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be  as  it  may,  tHey  coTdd  not,  placed  as  they  ivere  upon  an 
eminence,  though  am  eminence  o£  htlitnQiatioiiy  but  be  the 
firft  to  fee  colle£lLvely,  and  to  feel  each  in   his  own  de- 
partment, the  evils  which  have  been  produced  by  that  re- 
voliition .     In  every  ftep  which'  they  toolcy  or  foilwre  to  take, 
they  mufthave  felt  the  degrad-ed  ffrnation  of  their  country, 
and  their  utter  incapacity  of  ferving  it.  They  are  in  a  fpecies 
of  fubordinate  fervitude,  in  which  no  men  before  them  were 
ever  feen.    Without  confidence  frpih  their  Ibvereign,  on 
jvhom  they  were  forced,  or  from  the  aflimbly  whc  forceii 
them  upon  him,  all  the  noble  ftrnftions  of  theic:  office  are 
executed  by  committees  of  the  affeinbly,  without  any  re^rd 
whatfoever  to  their  perfonal,  or  their  official'  authority. 
They  are  to  execute,  without  power.;  they  are  tobe  refpon- 
£ble,  withiaut  diicretion;  they  are  to  deliberate,  whbojot 
choice.    In  their  puzzled  fituation,  Tnder  .two'  fbvirieigns, 
ever  neither  of  whom  they  have  any  mflufence,  they  muft 
a£t  in  fuch  a;  mtmner  as  (in  eSe^  whatever.theynuty  in- 
tend) fometimes  to  betray  the  one,  fometmies  the  otlier,  and 
always  to  betray  themfelves..    Such  has  been^  their  iituatibh'} 
filch  muft  be  the  fituation  of  thofe  who  fucceed  them.    I 
havemuch.'refpedt,  and  maay  good  wilhes,  for  Mr.  Necker. 
I  am  obliged  to  him.  for  attentidns.    I  thought  wlien  hi3 
enemies  had  driven  him  from  Verfailles,  that  his  exile  was  a 
fubjedl  of  moft  ibrious  congratnlaribn— /«rf  ma/tie  uries  et 
fublica  vota  vicerunt.    He  is  now  fitting  outhe  ruins  of  the 
finances,  and  of  the  monarchy  of  France.  ' 
•  .A  great  deal  more  might  be.  obferved  on  theflrange  con- 
ftitutionofthe  executory  part  of  the  new  "government ;  but 
fetigiie  muft  give  bouads  to  the  diiimffion^of  fuhjeitsj.wixich 
in  therafelyes  have  hardly  any  limits. 

As  little  gtnius  and  talent  am  I  ableto-peroeive  in-.the  plan 
af  judicature  formed  by  the  national  afiembly..   According 
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to  their  invatiable  coOrfe,  the  framers  of  your  conftitution 
have  begun  with  the  utter  abolition  of  the  parliaments. 
Thefe  venerable  bodies,  like  the  reft  of  the  old  government, 
flood  in  need  of  reform,  even  though  there  ihould  be  no 
change  made  in  the  monarchy.    They  required  feveral  more 
alterations  to  adapt  them  to  the  fyftem  of  a  free  conftitution. 
But  -they  had  particulars  in  their  conftitutiod,  and  thofe  not 
a  few,  which  deferved  approbation  from  the  wife.    They 
pofleiled  one  fundamental  excellence ;  they  were  indepen- 
dent.   The  moft  doubtful  circumftance  attendant  on  their 
office,  that  of  its  being  vendible,  contributed  however  to  this 
independency  of  charadker.     They  held  for  life.     Indeed 
they  may  be  faid  to  have  held  by  inheritance.    Appointed 
by  the  monarch,  they  were  confidered  as  nearly  out  of  his 
iKJwer.    The  moft  determined  exertions  of  that  :authonty> 
agalnft  them  only  ihewed  their  radical  independence.    They 
compofed  permanent  bodies  politic,  cohftituted  to  reftft  arbi' 
trary  innovation ;  and  from  that  corporate  conftitution,  and 
from  moft  of  their  forms,  they  were  well  calculatei<o'afl5>rd 
both  certainty  and  ftability  to  the  laws.    They  had  been  a 
fafe  afylum  to  fecure  thefe  laws  in  all  the  revolutions  of  hui 
mour  and  opinion.    They  had  faved  that  facred  depofit  of 
the  country  during  the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes,  and  the 
ftruggles  of  arbitrary  factions.-    They  Icept  alive  the  me^ 
mory  and  record  of  the  conftitution.    They  were  the  great 
fecurity  to'  private  property ;  which  might  be  faid  (when 
peribnal  liberty  Had-  no  exiftence)  to  be,  in  fa<!l,  as  well- 
guarded  in  France  as  in  any  other  country.    Whatever  is 
fiipreme  in  a  ftate,  ought  to  have,  as  much  as  poiiible,  its 
judicial  authority  lb  conftituted' as  not  only  not  to  depend 
inponitibnt'infomeforr  to  balance  it.    It  ought  to  give  a 
fecurity  tb  its  juftice  againft  its  power.  It  ought  to  make  its 
judicatwe^  as  it  were,  fpmething  exterior  to  the  fiate. 

Thefe 
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Thele  parfiaments  had  furnUhedi  not  the  beft  cettaiBl]r« 
but  fomfe  confiderable  oolTeOive  to  the  excefles  md  vices  of 
the  monarchy.  Such  an  iadependent  judicature  was  ten 
times  more  neceflary  when  a  democracy  became  the  abfohitii 
power  of  the  country.  In  that  conftitutioo,  elective,  tem- 
porary, local  judges,  fuch  as  you  have  contrive^  exercifin^ 
their  dependent,  functions  in  a  namtw  fociety,  mMftbeth* 
worll:  of  all  tribunals.  Jn  them  it  will  be  vain  to  kxdL  for 
any  appearance  of  juilioe  towards  ftroagers,  towards  the  ob- 
noxious rich,  towards  the  minority  of  Touted  {laities,  tor 
wards  all  thofe  who  in  the  deflkm  have  fufiponed  unfoc-: 
tefsful  candidates.  It  will  be  impoffiUe  to  keep  the  aew  tti< 
bunals  clear  of  the  worfi  fpirit  of  faAion.  AH  contrivances 
by  b^ot,  we  know  expoidientallyt  to  be  vain  and  childilh 
to  prevent  a  difcovery  of  indinatioos.  Where  they  may  tba 
beft  tofwer  the  purpoie^  of  toticealraent,  dtey  anfwer  to 
produce  fufpicion,  and  this  is  s  ftill  more  mi&hievoos  cvaSa 
of  partiality. 

If  the  parliaments  had  been  preTerved,  iaflEad«f  beuig 
dilTolved  at  fo  i^uinotts  a.  change  tn  the  nation,  tbey  slight 
have  ferved  in  this  hew  commbnwealtfa,  porhapa  OCX  pW* 
cifely  the  fame  (I  tlonot  meata  an  eta£t  parallel)  but  near 
the  fame  purpofes  as  the  ctwit  aM  fetiatc  -of  Areapigm  did 
in  Athens;  that  is,  as  one  of  the  balances  and  correftives  to 
the  evils  of  a  light  and  unjuft  democracy.  Everyone  knows, 
that  this  triboaal  was  the  great  flay  of  that  ftate ;  every  one 
knows  with  what  care  it  was  upheM,  and  with  what  a  reli- 
gious  awe  it  was  coafecrated.  The  parliament*  were  not 
wholly  free  from  faction,  I  admit ;  but  this  evil  was  exterior 
and  accidental,  aiid  not  fo  much  the  vice  of  their  coniftitu- 
tion  itfeif,  as  it  moft  be  in  yotir  new  contrivance  -of  feKenaial 
elei^ve  judicatories.  Several  Engliih  commend  the-ftboJi- 
tion  of  the  old  tribunals,  as  fuppoling  that  they  detennjned 

every 
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every  thing  by  bribery  and  corruption.  Bnt  they  have 
^Dod  the  teft  of  monarchic  and  repubficaa  fcrutiny.  Th^ 
conrt  was  well  difpofed  to  prove  corruption  on  th^  bodies 

when  they  were  diflblved  in  1771 ^Thofe  Txiui  have  again 

diflblved  them  would  have  done  the  fame  If  they  could-i 
bnt  both  inqulGtions  having  failed,  I  conclude,  that  grofs 
pecuniary  corruption  muft  have  been  rather  rare  amongft 
them. 

It  would  have  been  prudent,  along  with  the  parliaments, 
to  preferve  their  antient  power  of  regiftering,  and  of  remon- 
llrating  at  leaft,  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  national  aflembly 
as  they  did  upon  thofe  which  palled  in  the  time  of  the  mo^ 
narchy.  It  would  be  a  means  ef  fquaring  the  occaflonal  de- 
crees of  a  democracy  to  fome  princi;des  of  general  jnrifpru' 
dence.  The  vice  of  the  antient  democracies,  and  one  cavtk 
of  their  ruin,  was,  that  they  ruled,  as  you  do,  by  occalional 
decrees,  pjephijmata.  This  praSic*  foon  broke  in  upon  the 
tenour  and  confiftency  of  the  laws ;  it  abated  the  refpedt  of 
the  people  towards  them ;  and  tetaBy  deftroyed  them  in  the 
end. 

Your  vcftiiig  the  power  of  remonftrance,  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  motiarchy,  exifled  i»  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ia- 
your  principal  executive  oSaa,  whom,  in  ^it«  of  common 
fenfe,  you  perlevere  in  calling  king,  is  the  height  efabfur- 
dity.  You  ought  never  to  fulfer  nemonftranee  from  bim 
who  is  to  execute.  This  is  to  underftand  neither  council 
nor  excetrtion ;  neither  authority  nor  obedience.  The  per- 
fon  whom  you  call  king,  ought  not  to  have  Ifcis  power,  ot 
he  ought  to  have  more- 
Tour  prefent  arrahgemeat  is  firiAIy  Judicial;  Inftcad  of 
imitating  your  monarchy,  and  feating  your  judges  on  a 
bench  ef  independence,  your  object  is  to  reduoe  them- to  the 
moft  Uind  obe^ence.  As  yo»beve  ctung^  ^  things,  you 
i  ha-ve 
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have  invented  new  principles  of  order.  Yoti  firft  appoint 
judges,  who,  I  fuppofe,  are  to  determine  accprding  to  law, 
and  then  you  let  them  know,  that,  at  fome  time  or  qtiher, 
you  intend  to  give  them  fome  law  by  which  they  are  to  de- 
termine. Any  fludies  which  they  have  made  (if  any  they 
have  made)  are  to  be  ufelefs  to  them.  But  to.fuppjy  thefe 
.ftudies,  they  are. to,  be  fwom  to  obey  all  the  rules,  orders, 
and  inftrudlions,  which  from  time  to  time  they  are  to  receive 
from  the  national  affembly,  Thefe  if  they  fubmit  to,  they 
leave  no  groimd  of- law  to  the  fubjeiSl.  They  become  com., 
plete,  and  moft  dangerous  inflxuments  in  the  hands  of  the 
governing  power,  which,  in  the  midft  of  a  caufe,  or  on  the 
profpeS  of  it,  may  wholly,  change  the  rule  of  decilion.  If 
thefe  orders  of  the  national  affembly  come  to  be  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people  who  locally  chopfe  thole  judges,  fuch 
«onfufion  muft  happen  as  is  terrible  to  think  of.  For  the 
judges  owe  their  place. to  the  local  authority ;  and  the  com- 
mands they  are  fwarntq  ob^y  come  from  thofe  who  have  no 
ihare  in  their  appointment.- ,  Iq  the  mean.  time. they  have 
the  example  of  the  court  of  Cbatekt  to  encourage  and  guide 
them  in  the  exercife  of  their  fimcaions.  That  court  is  to  try 
criminals  fent  to  it  by  the  national  affembly,  or  brought  he- 
fore  it  by  other  courfes  of.dttatipn,  .They  fit  under  a  gward, 
to  fave  their  own  lives.  They  know  nc(t  by  wjiat  law  they 
judge,  nor  under  what  authority  they  aft,  nor  by  what 
tenure  they  hold.  It  is  thought  that  they  are  fometimes  ob- 
liged to  condemn  at  peril  of  their  lives.  This  is  not  perhaps 
certain,  nor  can  it  be  afcertained ;  but  when  they  acquit, 
we  know  they  have  feen  the  perfons  whoni  they  diicharge, 
with  perfect  impunity  to  the  at^rs,  banged  at  the  door  of 
their  court. 

The  affembly  indeed  promifes  that  they  will  form  a  body 
of  law,  which  fliaU  be  Jhprt,,  fimple,  dear,  and  fo  forth. 

That 
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That  is,  by  their  fhort  laws,  they  will  leave  much  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge ;  whilft  they  have  exploded  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  learning  which  could. make  judicial  difcre- 
tion, (a  tiling  perilous  at  belt)  deferving  the  appellation  of  a 
found  difcretion. 

It  is  curioits  to  obferve,  that  the  adminiftrative  bodies  are 
carefully  exempted  from  the  jurifdiflion  of  thefe  new  tribu- 
nals. That  is,  thofe  perfons  are  exempted  from  the  power 
of  the  laws,  who  ought  to  be  the  moft  entirely  fubmitted  to 
them.  Thofe  who  execute  public  pecuniary  trufts,  ought  of 
all  men  to  be  the  moft  ftridlly  held  to  their  duty.  One 
would  have  thought,  that  it  muft  have  been  among  your 
earlieft  cares,  if  you  did  not  mean  that  thofe  adminiftrative 
bodies  fiiould  be  real  fovereign  independent  ftates,  to  form 
an  awful  tribunal,  like  your  late  parliaments,  or  like  our 
king*s-bench,  where  all  corporate  officers  might  obtain  pro- 
teiftiofi  in  the  legal  exercife  of  their  funiftions,  and  would 
find  coercion  if  they  trefpaffed  againft  their  legal  duty.  But 
the  caufe  of  the  exemption  is  plain.  Thefe  adminiftrative 
bodies  are  the  great  inftruments  of  the  prefent  leaders  in 
their  progrefs  through  democracy  to  oligarchy.  They  muft 
therefore  be  put  above  the  law.  It  will  be  faid,  that  the 
legal  tribunals  which  you  have  made  are  unfit  to  coerce 
them.  They  are  undoubtedly.  They  are  unfit  for  any  ra- 
tional purpofe.  It  will  be  faid  too,  that  the  adminiftrative 
bodies  will  be  accountable  to  the  general  aflTembly.  This  I 
fear  is  talking,  without  much  confideration,  of  the  nature  of 
that  aflembly  or  of  thefe  corporations.  However,  to  be  fub- 
jeil  to  the  pleafure  of  that  aflembly,  is  not  to  be  fubjeit  to  law, 
either  for  protection  or  for  conflraint. 

This  eftablilhment  of  judges  as  yet  wants  fomething  to  its 

completion.    It  is  to  be  crowned  by  a  new  tribunal.    This  is 

to  be  a  gr^nd  ftate  judicature ;  and  it  is  to  judge  of  ciimes 

Vol.  III.  N  n  committed 
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committed  againft  the  nation,  that  is,  againft  the  power  of 
the  aflembly.  It  feems  as  if  they  had  fomething  in  their 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  high  court  of  juftice  erefted  ia 
England  during  the  time  of  the  great  ufurpation.  As  they 
have  not  yet  finilhed  this  part  of  the  fclieme,  it  is  impoffible 
to  form  a  direiS  judgment  upon  it.  However,  if  great  care 
is  not  talten  to  form  it  in  a  fpirit  very  different  from  that 
which  has  guided  them  in  their  proceedings  relative  to  ftate 
offences,  this  tribunal,  fnbfervient  to  their  inquifition,  the 
committee  ofrefearcb^  will  extinguilh  the  laft  Iparks  of  liber- 
ty in  France,  and  fettle  the  moft  dreadful  and  arbitrary  ty- 
ranny ever  known  in  any  nation.  If  they  wilh  to  give  to 
this  tribunal  any  appearance  of  liberty  and  juftice,  they  muft 
not  evoke  from,  or  fend  to  it,  the  caufes  relative  to  their 
own  members,  at  their  pleafure.  They  muft  alfo  remove  the 
feat  of  that  tribunal  out  of  the  republic  of  Paris  *. 

Has  more  wifdom  been  difplayed  in  the  conftitution  of 
your  army  than  what  is  difcoverable  in  your  plan  of  judica- 
ture .'  The  able  arrangement  of  this  part  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult, and  requires  the  greater  Ikill  and  attention,  not  only  as 
a  great  concern  in  itfelf,  but  as  it  is  the  third  cementing 
principle  in  the  new  body  of  republics,  which  you  eaU  the 
French  nation.  Truly  it  is  not  eafy  to  divine  what  that  army 
may  become  at  laft.  You  have  voted  a  very  large  one,  abd 
on  good  appointments,  at  leaft  fully  equal  to  your  apparent 
means  of  payment.  But  what  is  the  principle  of  its  dif- 
cipline  ?  or  whom  is  it  to  obey  ?  You  have  gat  the  woif  by 
the  ears,  and  1  wifti  you  joy  of  the  happy  pofition  in  which 
yoxi  have  chofen  to  place  yourfelves,  and  in  which  yo«  are 
well  circumftanced  for  a  free  deliberation,  relatively  to  that 
army,  or  to  any  thing  elfe. 

*  For  fiirtber  eliicidacions  upon  the  fubjeS  of  all  thelc  judicatures,  and  of  the  cominiUee 
•Cjcftarcb,  ftt  M,  ^  CalotUK's  weik. 

The 
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The  minifter  and  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  war  department, 
is  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  This  gentleman,  like  his  colleagues 
in  adtniniitration,  is  a  moft  zealous  affertor  of  the  revolution, 
and  a  fanguine  admirer  of  the  new  conftitution,  which  ori- 
ginated in  that  event.  His  ilatement  of  fafts,  relative  to  the 
military  of  France,  is  important,  not  only  from  his  official 
and  perfonal  authority,  but  becaufe  it  difplays  very  clearly 
the  actual  condition  of  the  army  in  France,  and  becaufe  it 
■  throws  light  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  aflembly  pro- 
ceeds in  the  adminiilration  of  this  critical  objeil.  It  may 
enable  us  to  form  fome  judgment  how  far  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient in  this  country  to  imitate  the  martial  policy  of 
France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  du  Kn,  on  the  fourth  of  laft  June,  comes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  his  department,  as  it  exifts 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  national  aflembly.  No  man  knows 
it  fo  well;  no  man  can  exprefs  it  better.  Addreffing  himfelf 
to  the  national  aflembly,  he  fays,  "  His  majefty  has  ibis  day 
"  fent  me  to  apprize  you  of  the  multiplied  diforders  of  which 
«  every  day  he  receives  the  moft  diftreffing  intelligence. 
«  The  army  (le  corps  militaire)  threatens  to  fall  into  the 
«  moft  turbtilent  anarchy.  Entire  regiments  have  dared  to 
•'  violate  at  once-the  refiKil  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  king,  to 
**  the  order  eftablifhed  by  your  decrees,  and  to  the  oaths 
•'  which  they  have  taken  with  the  moft  awful  folen}nity. 
«  Compelled  by  my  duty  to  give  you  information  of  thefe 
"  excefles,  ray  heart  bleeds  when  I  confider  who  they  are 
"  that  have  committed  them.  Thofe,  againft  whom  it  is 
**  not  in  ray  power  to  withhold  the  moft  grievous  com- 
«  plaints,  are  a  part  of  that  very  foldiery  which  to  this  day 
**  have  been  lb  full  of  honour  and  loyalty,  and  with 
"  whom,  for  fifty  years,  I  have  lived  the  comrade  and 
"  the  friend. 

N  n  2  «  What 
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"  What  incomprehenfible  fpirit  of  delirium  and  deluiion 
**  has  all  at  once  led  them  aftray?  Whilft  you  are  indefati- 
*'  gable  in  eftabiifhing  uniformity  in  the  empire,  and  mould- 
*'  ing  the  whole  into  one  coherent  and  confiftent  body ;  whilft 
*'  the  French  are  taught  by  you,  at  once  the  refpedt  which 
**  the  laws  owe  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  that  which  the  ci- 
"  tjzens  owe  to  the  laws,  the  adminiftration  of  the  army 
**  prefents  nothing  but  difturbance  and  confufion.  I  fee  in 
**  more  than  one  corps  the  bonds  of  difcipline  relaxed  or 
"  broken  ;  the  moft  unheard  of  pretenfions  avowed  diredtly 
"  and  without  anydiiguife;  the  ordinances  without  force; 
**  the  chiefs  without  authority  ;  the  military  cheft  and  the 
«'  colours  carried  off;  the  authority  of  the  king  himfelf 
"  \rifum  teneatis]  proudly  defied ;  the  officers  defpifed,  de- 
«*  graded,  threatened,  driven  away,  and  fome  of  them  pri- 
<*  foners  in  the  midft  of  their  corps,  dragging  on  a  precari- 
"  ous  life  in  the  bofom  of  difguft  and  humiliation.  To  fill 
"  up  the  meafure  of  all  thefe  horrors,  the  commandants  of 
"  places  have  had  their  throats  cut,  under  the  eyes,  and  almoft 
«  in  the  arms  of  their  own  foldiers. 

<*  Thefe  evils  are  great ;  but  they  are  not  the  worft  confe- 
**  quences  which  may  be  produced  by  fuch  military  infiir- 
"  retftions.  Sooner  or  later  they  may  menace  the  nation  it- 
"  felf.  The  nature  of  things  requireSy  that  the  army  fhould 
*<  never  a<51:  but  as  an  tnftrument.  The  moment  that,  ere£t- 
"  ing  itfelf  into  a  deliberative  body,  it  fliall  aiSt  according  to 
<*  its  own  refolutions,  the  government,  be  H  what  it  may., 
**  imll  immediately  degenerate  into  a  military  democracy  %  a 
•'  fpecies  of  political  monfter,  which  has  always  ended  by 
'*  devouring  thofe  who  have  produced  it. 

**  After  all  this,  who  muft  not  be  alarmed  at  the  irregular 
«  coufultations,  and  turbulent  committees,  formed  in  fome 
"  regiments  by  the  common  foldiers  and  non-commiffioned "  ' 

"  officM-s, 
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«  officers,  without  the  knowledge,  or  even  in  contempt  of 
"  the  authority  of  their  fuperiors ;  although  the  prefence  and 
**  concurrence  of  thofe  Tuperiors  could  give  no  authority  to 
"  fuch  monftrous  democratic  aflemblies  [cornices.]" 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  add  much  to  this  finiHied  pi<5ture : 
finiHied  as  far  as  its  canvas  admits ;  but,  as  I  apprehend,  not 
taking  in  the  whole  of  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  dif- 
orders  of  this  military  democracy,  which,  the  minifter  at 
war  truly  and  wifely  obferves,  wherever  it  exifts,  muft  be 
the  true  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  by  whatever  formal  appel- 
lation it  may  pafs.  For,  though  he  informs  the  aflembly, 
that  the  more  confiderable  part  of  the  army  have  not  caft  off 
their  obedience,  but  are  ftill  attached  to  their  duty,  yet  thofe 
travellers  who  have  feeri  the  corps  whofe  condud  is  the  beil, 
rather  obferve  in  them  the  abfence  of  mutiny  than  the  exift- 
ence  of  difcipline. 

I  cannot  help  paufing  here  for  a  moment,  to  refle(5l  upon 
the  expreflions  of  furprife  which  this  minifter  has  let  fall, 
relative  to  the  excelTes  he  relates.  To  him  the  departure  of 
the  troops  from  their  antient  principles  of  loyalty  and  honour 
feems  quite  inconceivable.  Surely  thofe  to  whom  he  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf  know  the  caufes  of  it  but  too  well.  They 
know  the  dodlrines  which  they  have  preached,  the  decrees 
which  they  have  pafled,  the  pratStices  which  they  have  coun- 
tenanced. The  foldiers  remember  tlie  6th  of  06tober.  They 
recoUedt  the  French  guards.'  They  have  not  forgot  the  ta- 
king of  the  king's  caftles  in  Paris,  and  at  Marfeilles.  That 
the  governors  in  both  places,  were  murdered  with  impunity, 
is  a  fad  that  has  not  pafled  out  of  their  minds.  They  do  not 
abandon  the  principles  laid  down  fo  oftentatioufly  and  labo- 
rioully  of  the  equality  of  men.  They  cannot  ihut  their  eyes 
to  the  degradation  of  the  whole  nobleffe  of  France  ;  and  the 

fuppreffion 
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fvippreffion  of  the  very  idea  of  a  gentleman.  The  total  abo- 
lition of  titles  and  diftin(H:ions  is  not  loft  upon  them.  But 
Mr.  du  Pin  is  aftonilhed  at  their  difloyalty,  when  the  dodtors 
of  the  affembly  have  taught  them  at  the  fame  time  the  re- 
fpe(ft  due  to  laws.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  which  of  the  two  forts 
of  leflbns  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  are  likely  to  learn. 
As  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  we  may  collei^t  from  the 
minifter  himfelf  (if  any  argument  on  that  head  were  not 
quite  fuperfluous)  that  it  is  not  of  more  confideration  with 
thefe  troops,  than  it  is  with  every  body  elfe.  "  The  king," 
fays  he,  **  has  over  and  over  again  repeated  his  orders  to  put 
•'  a  ftop  to  thefe  exceffes  :  but,  in  fo  terrible  a  aiiisyour  [the 
"  aflembly's]  concurrence  is  became  indifpenfably  neceffary 
"  to  prevent  the  evils  which  menace  the  ftate.  Tou  unite 
«'  to  the  force  of  the  legiQative  power,  tiat  of  opinion  ftill 
"  more  important."  To  be  fure  the  army  can  have  no  opi- 
nion of  the  power  or  authority  of  the  king.  Perhaps  the 
foldier  has  by  this  time  learned,  that  the  atTembly  itfelf  does 
not  enjoy  a  much  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  that  royal 
figure. 

It  is  now  to  be  feen  what  has  been  propofed  in  this  exi- 
gency, one  of  the  greateft  that  can  happen  in  a  ftate.  The 
minifter  requefts  the  affembly  to  array  itfdf  in  all  its  terrors, 
and  to  call  forth  all  its  majefty.  He  deftres  that  the  grave 
and  fevere  principles  announced  by  them  may  give  vigour 
to  the  king's  proclamation.  After  this  we  Ihould  have  looked 
for  courts  civil  and  martial ;  breaking  of  Ibme  corps,  deci- 
mating others,  and  all  the  terrible  means  which  neceflity  has 
employed  in  fuch  cafes  to  aneft  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  ter- 
rible of  all  evils ;  particularly,  one  might  expeift,  that  a  feri- 
ous  inquiry  would  be  made  into  the  murder  of  commandants 
in  the  view  of  their  foldiers.    Not  one  word  of  all  this,  or  of 
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any  thing  like  it.  After  they  had  been  told  that  the  foldiery 
trampled  upon  the  decrees  of  the  ailembly  promulgated  by 
the  king,  the  affembly  pafs  new  decrees ;  and  they  authorife 
the  king  to  make  new  proclamations.  After  the  fecrelary  at 
war  had  ftated  that  the  regiments  had  paid  no  regard  to 
oaths  pretes  avee  la  plus  impojante  fotemnite — they  propofe — 
what  \  More  oaths.  They  renew  decrees  and  proclamations 
as  they  experience  their  infufficiency,  and  they  multiply  oaths 
in  proportion  as  they  .weaken,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the 
fan£lions  of  reli^on.  I  hope  that  handy  abridgments  of  the 
excellent  fermons  of  Voltaire,  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Hel- 
vetius,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  a  particular  fuper- 
intending  Providence,  ahd  on  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punifhments,  are  fent  down- to  the  Ibldiers  along  with  their 
civic  oaths.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt ;  as  1  underftand,  that 
a  certain  defcription  of  reading  makes  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  their  military  exercifes,  and  that  they  are  full  as  well  fop- 
plied  with  the  ammunition  of  pamphlets  as  of  cartridges. 

To  prevent  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  conlpiracies,  irre- 
gular confultations,  fcditious  committees,  and  monftrous  de- 
mocratic affemblies  [  •  comitia,  cornices'}  of  the  foldiers,  and 
all  the  diforders  arifing  from  idleness,  luxury,  diffipation,  and 
infubordination,  I  believe  the  molt  aftonilhing  means  have 
been  ufed,  that  ever  occurred  to  men,  even  in  ill  the  inven- 
tions of  this  prolific  age.  It  is  no  lefs  than  this : — The  king 
has  promulgated  in  circular  letters  to  all  the  regiments  his 
direfl:  authority  and  encouragement,  that  the  feveral  corps 
fhould  join  themfelves  with  the  clubs  and  confederations  in 
the  feveral  municipalities,  and  mix  with  them  in  their  feafts 
and  civic  entertainments !  This  jolly  difciplinr,  it  feems,  is 
to  foften  the  ferocity  of  their  minds ;  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  bottle  companions  of  other  defcriptions  j  and  to  merge 

particular 
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jMiticular  confpiracies  in  more  general  aflbriations  *.  That 
this  remedy  would  be  pleafing  to  the  foldiers,  as  they  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr,  de  la  Tonr  du  Pin,  I  can  readily  believe ;  and 
that,  however  mutinous  otherwife,  they  will  dutifully  fub- 
mit  themfclves  to  tbeje  royal  proclamations.  But  I  Ihould 
queftion  whether  all  this  civic  fwearing,  clubbing,  and  feaft- 
ing,  would  difpofe  them  more  than  at  prefent  they  are 
difpofed,  to  an  obedience  to  their  officers;  or  teach  them" 
better  to  fubmtt  to  the  auftere  rules  of  military  difcipline.  It 
Avill  make  them  admirable  citizens  after  the  French  mode, 
but  not  quite  fo  good  foldiers  after  any  mode.  A  doubc 
might  well  arife,  whether  the  converfations  at  thefe  good 
tables  would  fit  them  a  great  deal  the  better  for  the  charadler 
of  mere  injiruments,  which  this  veteran  officer  and  ftatefmart 
juftly  obferves,  the  nature  of  things  always  requires  an 
army  to  be. 

Concerning  the  likelihood  of  this  improvement  in  difci- 
pline, by  the  free  converfation  of  the  foldiers  with  the  mu- 
ni-cipal  feftive  focieties,  which  is  thus  officially  encouraged 
by  royal  authority  and  fanition,  we  may  judge  by  the  ftate 
of  the  municipalities  themfelves,  furniflied  to  us  by  the  war 
minifter  in  this  very  fpeech.  He  conceives  good  hopes  of  the 
fuccefs  of  his  endeavours  towards  reftoring  oiAarfor  tbe  pre- 
fent from  the  good  difiwfition  of  certain  regiments ;  but  he 
finds  fomething  cloudy  with  regard  to  the  future.  As  to 
preventing  the  return  of  confufion  "  for  this,  the  admini- 
**  ftration  (fays  he)  cannot  be  anfwerable  to  you,  as  long  as 


•  Comme  ia  majefti  y  a  reconnu,  non  une  fyfleme  d'aflbciations  paiticuliere^  mais  une 
jeunion  de  volontes  de  tous  les  Fran^ins  pour  la  liberte  et  la  profperite  communes,  ainli 
pour  le  maititien  de  I'ordre  publique ;  il  a  penTe  qu'il  convenoit  que  chaque  regiment  prit 
part  a  ces  fetes  civiques  pour  multiplier  Ics  rapports,  et  referrer  Ics  liens  d'union  entre  la 
citoyens  et  Ics  troupes. — Left  I  fhould  not  be  credited,  I  infert  the  word%  authorifing  the 
troops  to.fsaft  with  the  popular  conlederacies. 

"  they 
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"  they  fee  the  municipalities  arrogate  to  themfelves  an  au- 
**  thority  over  the  troops,'  which  your  inftitutions  have  re- 
"  ferved  wholly  to  the  monarch.  You  have  fixed  the  limits 
"  of  the  military  authority  and  the  municipal  authority. 
**  You  have  bounded  the  action,  which  you  have  permitted 
'"  to  the  latter  over  the  former,  to  the  right  of  requifition ; 
"  but  never  did  the  letter  or  the  fpirit  of  your  decrees 
*'  authorife  the  commons  in  thefe  municipalities  to  break 
<*  the  officers,  to  try  them,  to  give  orders  to  the  foldiers,  to 
"  drive  them  from  the  pofts  committed  to  their  guard,  to 
"  flop  them  in  their  marches  ordered  by  the  king,  or,  in  a 
"  word,  to  enflave  the  troops  to  the  caprice  of  each  of  the 
"  cities  or  even  market  towns  through  which  they  are  to 
«  pafs." 

Such  is  the  charafter  and  difpofition  of  the  municipal  fo- 
ciety  which  is  to  reclaim  the  foldiery,  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  true  principles  of  military  fubordination,  and  to  render 
them  machines  in  the  hands  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the 
country !  Such  are  the  diftempers  of  the  French  troops  1 
Such  is  their  cure !  As  the  army  is,  fo  is  the  navy.  The 
municipalities  fuperfede  the  orders  of  the  allembly,  and  the 
feamen  in  their  turn  fuperfede  the  orders  of  the  municipa- 
lities. From  my  heart  I  pity  the  condition  of  a  refpedtable 
fervant  of  the  public,  like  this  war  minifter,  obliged  in  his 
old  age  to  pledge  the  affembly  in  their  civic  cups,  and  to 
enter  with  an  hoary  head  into  all  the  fantaftick  vagaries  of 
thefe  juvenile  politicians.  Such  fchemes  are  not  like  pro- 
pofitions  coming  from  a  man  of  fifty  years  wear  and  tear' 
amongft  mankind.  They  feem  rather  fueh  as  ought  to  be 
expelled  from  thofe  grand  compoimders  in  politics,  who 
ffiorten  the  road  to  their  degrees  in  the  ftate ;  and  have  a 
certain  inward  fanatical  affurance  and  illumination  upon  all 
fubjeifts ;  upon  the  credit  of  which  one  of  their  doiftofs  has 
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thought  fit,  with  great  applaufe,  and  greater  fuccefs,  to 
caution  the  aflimbly  not  to  attend  to  old  men,  or  to  any 
perfons  who  valued  themfelves  upon  their  experience.  I 
fuppofe  all  the  minifters  offtate  muft  qualify,  and  take  this 
teft  ;  wholly  abjuring  the  errors  and  herefies  of  experience 
and  obfervation.  Every  man  has  his  own  relifli.  But  I 
thiiik,  if  1  could  not  attain  to  the  wifdom,  I  would  at  leaft 
prefervc  foinething  of  the  ftiff  and  peremptory  dignity  of 
age.  .Thefe  gentlemen  deal  in  regeneration;  but  at  any 
price  I  Ihould  hardly  yield  my  rigid  fibres  to  be  regenerated 
by  them ;  nor  begin,  in  my  grand  dimadteric,  to  fquall  in 
their  new  accents,  or  to  ftammer,  in  my  fecond  cradle,  the 
elemental  founds  of  their  barbarous  metaphyfics  *.  Si  i/U 
ntibi  largiantur  ut  repuerifcam,  et  in  eorum  cunis  vagianty, 
valde  recujem  f 

The  imbecility  of  any  part  of  the  puerile  and  pedantic 
fyftem,  which  they  call  a  conftitution,  cannot  be  laid  open 
without  difcovering  the  utter  infufficiency  and  mifchief  of 
every  other  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contaft,  or  that 
bears  any  the  remoteft  relation  to  it.  You  cannot  propofe  a- 
remedy  for  the  incompetence  of  the  crown,  without  difplay-  ' 
ing  the  debility  of  the  affembly.  You  cannot  deliberate  on 
the  eonfufion  of  the  army  of  the  ftate,  without  difclofing  the^ 
worfe  diforders  of  the  armed  municipalities.  The  military 
lays  open  the  civil,  and  the  civil  betrays  the  military  anar- 
chy. I  wifh  every  body  carefully  to  peru&  the  eloquent 
Ipeech  (fuch  it  is)  of  Monf.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  ;  He 'attri- 
butes the  falvation  of  the  municipalities  to  the  good  bdiaviour 
of  fome  of  the  troops.  Thefe  troops  are  to  preferve  the  well- 
difpofedpartofthofe  municipalities,  which  is  eonfeffed  to  be 
the  weakeft,  from  the  pillage  of  the  worft  difpofed,  which  i» 

*  Tbis  war-mioiftcc  has  finoc  ^tted  the  icheij  and  nfigncd  his  office. 
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the  ftrongeft.  But  the  municipalities  affed:  a  fovereignty  and 
will  command  thofe  troops  which  are  neceffary  for  their 
protediion.  Indeed  they  rauft  command  them  or  court 
them.  The  municipalities,  by  the  neceffity  of  their  iitua- 
tion,  and  by  the  republican  powers  they  have  obtained, 
muft,  with  relation  to  the  military,  be  the  matters,  or  the 
fervants,  or  the  confederates,  or  each  fuccettively ;  or  they 
rauft  make  a  jumble  of  all  together,  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  What  government  is  there  to  coerce  the  army  but 
the  municipality,  or  the  municipality  but  the  army?  To 
preferve  concord  where  authority  is  extinguiflied,  at  the 
hazard  of  all  confequences,  the  affembly  attempts  to  cure  the 
diftempers  by  the  diftempers  themfelves ;  and  they  hope  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  a  purely  military  democracy,  by 
giving  it  a  debauched  intereft  in  the  municipal. 

If  the  foldiers  once  come  to  mix  for  any  time  in  the  muni- 
cipal clubs,  cabals,  and  confederacies,  an  elective  attraction 
will  draw  them  to  the  loweft  and  moft  defperate  part.  With 
them  will  be  their  habits,  aifeiftions,  and  fympathies.  The 
military  confpiracies,  which  are  to  be  remedied  by  civic  con- 
federacies;'the  rebellious  municipalities,  which  are  to  be 
rendered  obedient  by  furnilhing  them  with  the  means  of 
reducing  the  very  armies  of  the  ftate  that  are  to  keep  them 
in  order ;  all  thefe  chimeras  of  a  monftrous  and  portentous 
policy,  muft  aggravate  the  confuiions  from  which  they  have 
arifen.  There  muft  be  blood.  The  want  of  concMuon  judg- 
:  mem  manifefted  in  the  conftruilion  of  all  their  defcriptions 
of  forces,  and  in  alt  their  kinds  of  civil  and  judicial  autho- 
rities, will  make  it  flow,  Diforders  may  be  quieted  in  one 
time  and  in  one  part.  They  will  break  out  in  others ;  be- 
caufe  the  evil  is  radical  and  intrinsic.  All  thefe  fchemes  of 
mixing  mutinous  foldiers  with  feditious  citizens,  muft 
(reaken  ftill  more  and  more  the  military  connexion  of  &1- 
O  o  2  diers 
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diers  with  their  officers,  as  well  as  add  military  and  mutihous 
audacity  to  turbulent  artificers  and  peafants.  To  fecure  a 
real  army,  the  officer  (hould  be  firlt  and  laft  in  the  eye  of 
the  foldier ;  firft  and  laft  in  his  attention,  obfervance,  and 
efteem.  Officers  it  feems  there  are  to  be,  whofe  chief  qua- 
lification muft  be  temper  and  patience.  They  are  to  manage 
their  troops  by  eleftioneering  arts.  They  muft  bear  them- 
felves  as  candidates  not  as  commanders.  But  as  by  fuch 
means  power  may  be  occafionally  in  their  hands,  the  autho- 
rity by  which  they  are  to  be  nominated  becomes  of  high 
importance. 

What  you  may  do  finally,  does  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  of 
much  moment,  whilft  the  ftrange  and  contradiiStory  relation 
between  your  army  and  all  the  parts-  of  your  republic,  as 
well  as  the  puzzled  relation  of  thofe  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole,  remain  as  they  are.  Yon  feem  to  have  glveii 
the  provifional  nomination  of  the  ofEcers,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  to  the  king,  with  a  referve  of  approbatioa  by  the  na- 
tional aflembly.  Men  who  have  an  intereft  to  purfue  are 
extremely  fagacious  in  difcovering  the  true  feat  of  power* 
They  muft  foon  perceive  that  thofe  who  can  negative  inde- 
finitely, in  reality  appoint.  The  officers  muft  therefore  loofc 
to  their  intrigues  in  that  affembly,  as  the  fole  certain  road  to 
promotion.  Still,,  however,  by  your  new  conftitution  they 
muft  begin  their  folicitation  at  court.  This  double  negoti*- 
ation  for  military  rank  feems  to  me  a  eontrivance  as  well 
adapted,  as  if  it  were  ftudied  for'no  other  end,  to  promote- 
faiSion  in  the  affembly  itfelf,  relative  to  this  vaft  military, 
patronage ;  and  then  to  poifon  the  corps  of  officers  with 
factions  of  a  nature  ftiU  more  diingerous  to  the  fafety  of 
government,  upon  any  bottom  on  which  it  can  be  placed, 
and  deftruflive  in  the  end  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  it- 
felf.   Thofe  officers,  who  lofe  the  promotions  intended  fo» 
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them  by  the  crown,  muft  become  of  a  fa(flion  oppofite  to 
that  of  the' affembly' which  has  rejected  their  claims,  and 
muft  nourifli  difcoiitents  in  the  heart  of  the  army  againft 
the  ruling  powers.    Thofe  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
by  carrying  their  point  through  an  intereft  in  the  aflembly, 
feel  themfelves  to  be  at  beft  only  fecond  in  the  good-will  of 
the  crown,  though  firft  in  that  of  the  aflembly,  muft  flight 
an  authority  which  would  not  advance,  and  could  not  retard 
their  promotion.    If  to  avoid  thefe  evils  you  will  have  no 
other  rule  for  command  or  promotion  than  feniority,  yoii 
will  have  an  army  of  formality ;  at  the  fame  time  it  will 
become  more  independent,  and  more  of  a  military  republic. 
Not  they  but  the  king  is  the  machine.    A  king  is  not  to  be 
depofed  by  halves.  If  he  is  not  every  thing  in  the  command 
of  an  army,  he  is  nothing.    What  is  the  eflfeib  of  a  power 
placed  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army,  who  to  that  army 
is  no  object  of  gratitude,  or  of  fear?  Such  a  cypher  is  not  fit 
for  the  adminiftration  of  an  objetft,  of  all  things  the  moft 
delicate,  the  fupreme  command  of  military  men.    They 
muft   be  conftrained  (and  their  inclinations   lead  them  to 
what  their  neceffities  require)  by   a  real,  vigorous,  effec- 
tive, decided,  perfonal  authority.    The  authority  of  the  af- 
fembly itfelf  fuflfers  by  pailing  through  fuch  a  debilitating 
channel-  as  they  have  chofen.    The  army  will  not  long  look 
to  an  afTemWy  acting  through  the  organ  of  falfe  fliew,  and 
palpable  impofition^.   They  will  not  ferioufly  yield  obedience 
to  a  prifoner.    They  will  either  defpife  a  pageant,  or  they 
will  pity  a  captive  king.    This  relation  of  your  army  to  the 
crown  will,  if  I  am  not  greatly  miftaken,  become  a  ferious 
dilemma  in  your  politics. 

It  is  befides  to  be  confidered,  whether  an  afTembly  like 
yours,  even  fuppofing  that  it  was  in  pofTeffion  of  another 
fort  of  organ  through  which  its  orders  were  to  pafs,  is  fit  for 
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promoting  tbe  obedience  and  ddfcipline  of  an  army.  It  i$ 
known,  that  armies  have  hitherto  yielded  a  very  precarious 
and  uncertain  obedience  to  any  fenate,  or  popular  authority ;  " 
and  they  will  leaft  of  all  yield  it  to  an  affembly  which  is  to 
have  only  a  comifinance  of  two  years.  The  officers  muft 
totally  lofe  the  charaifteriftic  difpoiition  of  military  men,  if 
they  fee  with  perfect  fubmiflion  and  due  admiration,  the 
^lominion  of  pleaders ;  efpecially  when  they  find,  that  they 
have  a  new  court  to  pay  to  an  endlefs  fucceffion  of  thcrfc 
^>leaclers,  whofe  military  policy,  and  the  genius  of  whofe 
command  (if  they  ftiould  have  any)  muft  lie  as  uncertain  as 
their  duration  is  tratifient.  In  the  weaknefs  of  one  kind  of 
authority,  and  in  the  flu^uation  of  all,  the  officers  of  an 
army  will  remain  for  foiije  time  mutinous  and  full  of  fadlion, 
until  fome  popular  general,  who  underftands  the  art  of  con- 
ciliating the  foldiery,  and  who  poflefles  the  tme  fpirit  of 
command,  fhall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  himfelf. 
Armies  will  obey  him  on  his  perfonal  account..  There  is  no 
other  way  of  fecuring  military  obedience  in  this  ftate  of 
things.  But  the  moment  in  which  that  event  fliall  happen, 
the  perfon  who  reaUy  commands  the  army  is  your  matter ; 
the  mafter  (that  is  little)  of  your  king,  the  matter  of  your 
ailembly,  the  mafter  of  yotkr  whole  republic. 

How  came  the  affembly  by  their  prefent  power  over  the 
army  ?  Chiefly,  to  be  fure,  by  debauching  the  foldiers  from 
their  oflicers.  They  have  begun  by  a  moft  terrible  opera- 
tion. They  have  tonched  the  central  point,  about  which 
the  particles  that  compofe  armies  are  at  repofe.  They  have 
deftroyed  the  principle  of  obedience  in  the  great  elTential 
critical  link  between  the  officer  and  the  foidier,  juft  where 
the  chain  of  military  fubordination  commences,  and  on 
which  the  whole  of  that  fyftein  depends.  The  foidier  is 
totdj  he  is  a  citizen,  and  has  the  rights  of  man  and  citizen. 
7  The 
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The  right  of  a  man,  he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own  governor, 
and  to  be  ruled  only  by  thofe  to  whoin  he  delegates  that 
felf-govemment.  It  is  very  natural  he  fliould  think,  that  he 
ought  moft  of  all  to  have  his  choice  where  he  is  to  yield  the 
greateft  -degree  of  obedience.  He  will  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, fyftematically  do,  what  he  does  at  prefent  occafion- 
ally ;  that  is,  he  will  exercife  at  leaft  a  negative  in  the  choice 
of  his  officers.  At  prefent  the  officers  are  known  at  bed  to 
be,  only  permiffive,  and  on  their  good  behaviour.  In  fa£ly 
there  have  been  many  infiances  in  which  they  have  been 
calhiered  by  their  corps.  Here  is  a  fecond  negative  on  the 
choice  of  the  king ;  a  negative  as  efFe(5tual  at  lealt  as  the 
other  of  the  aifembly.  The  foldiers  know  already  that  it 
has  been  a  queftion,  not  ill  received  in  the  national  alTembly, 
whether  they  ought  not  to.  have  the  direft  choice  of  their 
officers,  or  fome  proportion  of  them.'  When  fuch  matters 
arc  in  deliberation,  it  is  tM>  extravagant  fuppoiition  that  they 
will  indine  to  the  opinion  moft  favourable  to  their  preten- 
fione.  ■  They  will  not  bear  to  be  deemed  the  army  of  an  im- 
prifoned  king,  whilft  another  army  in  the  fame  country, 
with  whom  too  they  are  to  feaft  and  confederate,  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  fVee  army  of  a  free  conflitution.  They 
will  cafl  their  eyes  on  the  other  and  more  permanent  army  ; 
1  mean  the  municipal.  That  corps,  they  well  know,  does 
actually  eleit  its  own  officers.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
difcern  the  grounds  of  diftin£tion  on  which  they  are  not  to 
ele(ft  a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (or  what  is  his  new  name)  of 
their  own  ?  If  this  ele<£lion  of  a  commander  in  chief  be  a 
part  of  the  rights  of  men,  why  not  of  theirs  1  They  fee 
ele<ftive  juftices  of  peace,  eleftive  judges,  eleftive  curates, 
eleiftive  bifhops,  eleflive  municipalities,  and  eleilive  com- 
,  manders  of  the  Parifian  army. — Why  fhould  they  alone  be 
excluded !  Are  the  brave  troops  of  France  the  only  men  in 
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that  nation  who  are  not  the  fit  judges  of  military  merit,  and 
of  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  a  commander  in  chief? 
Are  they  paid  by  the  ftate,  and  do  they  therefore  lofe  the 
rights  of  men  ?  They  are  a  part  of  that  nation  themfelves, 
and  contribute  to  that  pay.  And  is  not  the  king,  is  not  the 
national  affembly,  and  are  not  all  who  ele£t  the  national  af- 
fembly,  likewife  paid  ?  Inftead  of  feeing  all  thefe  forfeit  their 
rights  by  their  receiving  a  falary,  they  perceive  that  in  all 
thefe  cafes  a  falary  is  given  for  the  exercife  of  thofe  rights. 
All  your  refolutions,  all  your  proceedings,  aU  your  debates, 
all  the  works  of  your  dotflors  in  religion  and  politics,  hav& 
induftrioufly  been  put  into  their  hands ;  and  you  expet^t 
that  they  will  apply  to  their  own  cafe  juft  as  much  of  your 
doctrines  and  examples  as  fuits  your  pleafure. 

Every  thing  depends  upon  the  army  in  fuch  a  govem- 
ment  as  yours  ;  for  you  have  induftrioufly  deftroyed  all  the 
opinions,  and  prejudices,  and,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  ajl  the 
inftinfts  which  fupport  government.  Therefore  the  mo- 
ment any  difference  arifes  between  ybur  national  afletnbly 
and  any  part  of  the  nation,  you  muft  have  recourfe  to  force. 
Nothing  elfe  is  left  to  you ;  or  rather  you  have  left  nothing 
elfe  to  yourfelves.  You  fee  by  the  report  of  your  ivar.tnini- 
fter,  that  the  diftribution  of  the  army  is  in  a  great  .meafure 
made  with  a  view  of  internal  coercion  *,  You  muft  rule  by 
an  army;  and  you  have  infufed  into  that  army  by  which 
you  rule,  as  w^ell  as  into  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  prin-  ' 
ciples  which  after  a  time  rauft  difable  you  .  in  the  ufe  you.  ' 
refolve  to  make  of  it.  The  king  is  to  call  out  troops  to  a<5t; 
againft  his  people,  when  the  world  has  been  told,  and  the 
aflertion  is  ftill  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  troops  ou^t  not  to 
fire  on  citizens.    The  colonies  affert  to  themfelves  an  inde- 

,•  Courier  Fran9oiB,  30  July,  1790,    ABeaMh  Nationale,  Nmncro  no. 
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pendent  conftitution  and  a  free  trade.  They  muft  be  con- 
ftraiined  by  troops.  In  what  chapter  of  your  code  of  the 
rights  of  men  are  they  able  to  read,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
rights  of  men  to  have  their  commerce  monopolized  arid  re- 
flrained  for  the  benefit  of  others.  As  the  colonifts  rife  on 
you,  the  negroes  rife  on  them.  Troops  again— Maffacre, 
tortttre,  hanging  !  Thefe  are  your  rights  of  men  !  Thefe 
are  the  fruits  of  melaphyfic  declarations  wantonly  made, 
and  ftiamefully  retraced !  It  \yas  but  the  other  day  that 
tlie  farmers  of  land  in  one  of  your  provinces  refufed  to  pay 
fome  forts  of  rents  to  the  lord  of  the  foil.  In  confequence  . 
of  this  you  decree,  that  the  country  people  Ihall  pay  all  rents 
and  dues,  except  thofe  which  as  grievances  you  have  abo- 
lifhed ;  and  if  they  refufe,  then  you  order  the  king  to  march 
troops  againft  them.  You  lay"  down  metaphyfic  propofi- 
tions  which  infer  univerfal  confequences,  and  then  you  at- 
tempt to  limit  logic  by  defpotifm.  The  leaders  of  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  tell  them  of  their  rights,  as  men,  to  take  for- 
treffes,  to  murder  guards,  to  feize  on  kings  without  the  leaft 
appearance  of  "authority  even  from  the  aflembly,  whilft,  as 
the  fovereign  legiflative  body,  that  aflembly  was  fitting  in 
the  name  of  the  nation — and  yet  thefe  leaders  prefume  to 
order  out  the  troops,  which  have  adled  in  thefe  very  difor- 
ders,  to  coerce  "thofe  who  fhall  judge  on.  the  principles,  and 
follow  the  examples,  which  have  been  guarantied  by  their 
own  approbation. 

The  leaders  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  rejeft  all  feoda- 
Ety  as  the  barbarifra  of  tyranny,  and  they  tell  them  after- 
wards how  much  of  that  barbarous  tyranny  they  are  to  bear 
with  patience.  As  they  are  prodigal  of  light  with  regard  to 
grievances,  fo  the  people  find  them  fparing  in  the  extreme 
with  regard  to  redrefs.  They  know  that  not  only  certain  quit- 
rents  and  perfonal  duties,  which  yon  have  permitted  them 
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to  redeem  (but  have  furniihed  no  money  for  the  redemp-r 
tion)  are  as  "nothing  to  thofc  burthens  for  which  you  have 
made  no  provilion  at  all.  They  know,  that  almoft  the  whole 
fyftem  of  landed  property  in  its  origin  is  feudal ;  that  it  is 
the  diftribution  of  the  pofTeffions  of  the  original  proprietors, 
made"  by  a  barbarous  conqueror  to  his  barbarous  inflxu- 
ments ;  and  that  the  moft  grievous  efFeits  of  the  conqueit 
■  are  the  land  rents  of  every  kind,  as  without  queftion  they 
we. 

The  peafants,  in  all  probability,  are  the  defcendants  of 
thefe  antient  proprietors,  Romans  or  Gauls.  But  if  they 
fail>  in  any  degree,  in  the  titles  which  they  make  on  the 
principles  of  antiquaries  and  lawyers,  they  retreat  into  the 
citadel  of  the  rights  of  men.  There  they  find  that  men  are 
equal ;  and  the  earth,  the  kind  and  equal  mother  of  all,  ought 
not  to  be  monopolized  to  fofter  the  pride  and  luxury  of  any 
men,  who  by  nature  are  no  better  than  themfelves,  and  who, 
if  they  do  not  labour  for  their  bread,  are  worfe.  They  find, 
that  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  occupant  and  fnbduer  of  the 
foil  is  the  true  proprietor;  that  there  is  no  prefcription 
againft  nature ;  and  that  the  agreements  (where  any  there 
are)  which  have  been  made  with  their  landlords,  during  the 
time  of  flavery,  are  only  the  effeft  of  dureffe  and  force  >  and 
that  when  the  people  re-entered  into  the  rights  of  men, 
thofe  agreements  were  niade  as  void  as  every  thing  elfe 
which  had  been  fettled  under  the  prevalence  of  the  old  feu- 
dal and  ariftocratic  tyranny.  They  will  tell  you  that  they 
fee  no  difference  between  an  idler  with  a  hat  and  a  national 
cockade,  and  an  idler  in  a  cowl  or  in  a  rochet.  If  you 
ground  the  title  to  rents  on  fuccelEon  and  prefcription,  they 
tell  you,  from  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Camus,  publifhed  by  the 
national  aflembly  for  their  information,  that  things  ill  begun 
cannot  avail  themfelves  of  prefcription;  that  the  title  of 
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tliefe  lords  was  vicious  in  its  origin ;  and  that  force  is  at 
leaft  as  bad  as  fraud.  As  to  the  title  by  fucceffion,  they  will 
fell  you,  that  the  fucceffion  of  thofe  who  have  cultivated  the 
foil  is  the  true  pedigree  of  property,  and  not  rotten  parch- 
ments and  filly  fubftitutions ;  that  the  lords  have  enjoyed 
their  ufurpation  too  long ;  and  that  if  they  allow  to  thefe  lay 
monks  any  charitable  penfion,  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
th6  bounty  of  the  true  proprietor,  who  is  fo  generous  to- 
wards a  falfe  claimant  to  his  goods. 

When  the  peafants  give  you  back  that  coin  of  fophiftic 
Teafon,  on'  which  you  have  fet  your  image  and  fuperfcrip- 
fion,  yoti  cry  it  down  as  bafe  money,  and  tell  them  you  will 
pay  for  the  future  with  French  guards,  and  dragoons,  and 
hufTars.  You  hold  up,  to  chaftife  them,  the  fecond-hand 
authority  of  a  king,  who  is  only  the  inffrument  of  deftroy- 
ing,  without  any  power  of  proteiling  either  the  people  or 
his  own  perfon.  Through  him  it  feems  you  will  make  your- 
felves  obeyed.  They  anfwer.  You  have  taught  us  that  there 
are  no  gentlemen ;  and  which  of  your  principles  teach  us  to 
bow  to  kings  whom  we  have  not  elefled )  We  know,  with- 
out your  teaching,  that  lands  were  given  for  the  fupport  of 
feudal  dignities,  feudal  titles,  and  feudal  ofHces.  When  you 
took  down  the  caufe  as  a  grievance,  why  Ihould  the  more; 
grievous  eSe&  remain?  As  there  are  now  no  hereditary 
honours,  and  no  diftinguifhed  families,  why  are  we  taxed  to 
maintain  what  you  tell  us  ought  not  to  exift  ?  You  have 
fent  down  our  old  ariftocratic  landlords  in  no  other  charac- 
.tef ,  and  with  no  other  title,  but  that  of  exaiSlor*  under  your 
authority.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  make  thefe  your  rent- 
gatherers  refpe£iable  to  us  ?  No.  You  have  fent  them  to 
us  with  their  arms  reverfed,  their  Ihields  broken,  their  im- 
prefles  defaced;  and  fo  difplumed,  degraded,  and  metamor- 
phofed^  fuch  unfeathered  two-legged  things,  that  we  no 
P  p  »  longer 
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longer  know  them.  They  are  ftrangers  to  us.  They  do  not 
even  go  by  the  names  of  our  antient  lords.  Phyfically  they 
may  be  the  fame  men ;  though  we  are  not  quite  fure  of  that^ 
on  your  new  philofophic  doctrines  of  perfonal  identity,  la 
all  other  refpetfts  they  are  totally  changed.  We  do  not  fee 
why  we  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  refufe  them  their  rents> 
as  you  have  to  abrogate  all  tlaeir  honours,  titles,  and  diftinc- 
tions.  This  we  have  never  commiflioned  you  to  do;  and  it 
is  one  inilance,  among  many  indeed,  of  your  affumption  of 
undelegated  power.  We  fee  the  burghers  of  Paris,  through 
their  clubs,  their  mobs,  and  their  national  guards,  direiSing 
you  at  their  pleafure,  and  giving  that  as  law  to  you,  which> 
under'your  authority,  is  tranfmitted  as  law  to  us.  Through 
you,  thefe  burghers  diipofe  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  u& 
all.  Why  ihould  not  you  attend  as  much  to  the  deifires  of 
the  laborious  hufbandman  with  regard  to  our  rent,  by  which 
we  are  afFe<fted  in  the  moll  ferious  manner,  as  you  do  to  the 
demands  of  thefe  infolent  burghers,  relative  to  diftin6lions  ' 
and  titles  of  honour,  by  which  neither  they  nor  we  are  af- 
fected at  all?  But  we  find  you  pay  more  regard  to  their 
fancies  than  to  our  neceflities.  Is  it  among  the  rights  of 
man  to  pay  tribute  to  his  equals  F  Before  this  meafure  of 
yours,  we  might  have  thought  we  were  not  perfectly 
equal.  We  might  have  entertained  fome  old,  habitual,  un- 
meaning prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  thofe  landlords ;  but  we 
cannot  conceive  with  what  other  view  than  that  of  deftroy- 
ing  all  refpe^t  to  them,  yon  could  have  made  the  law  that 
degrades  them.  You  have  forbidden  us  to  treat  them  with 
any  of  the  old  formalities  of  refpedt,  and  now  you  fend 
troops  to  fabre  and  to  bayonet  us  into  a  fubmiffion  to  fear  and 
force,  which  you  did  not  fuffer  us  to  yield  to  the  rnild  autho- 
rity of  opinion. 
The  ground  of  fome  of  thefe  arguments  is  horrid  and  ri- 
diculous 
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diculous  to  all  rational  ears ;  but  to  the  politicians  of  meta- 
phyfics  who  have  opened  fchools  for  fophiftry,  and  made 
eftablifhments  for  anarchy,  it  is  folid  and  conclufive.  It  is 
obvious,  that  on  a  mere  confideration  of  the  right,  the 
leaders  in  the  aiTembly  would  not  in  the  leaft  have  fcrupled 
to  abrogate  the  rents  along  with  the  titles  and  family  en- 
figns.  It  would  be  only  to  follow  up  the  priiKiple  of  their 
reafonings,  and  to  complete  the  analogy  of  their  conduit. 
But  they  had  newly  poiTeffed  themfelves  of  a  great  body  of 
landed  property  by  confifcation.  They  had  this  commodity 
at  market ;  and  the  market  would  have  been  wholly  deftroy- 
ed,  if  they  were  to  permit  the  hulbandmen  to  riot  in  the 
fpeculations  with  which  they  fo  freely  intoxicated  them- 
felves. The  only  fecurity  which  property  enjoys  in  any  one 
of  its  defcriptions,  is  from  the  interefts  of  their  rapacity  with 
regard  to  fome  other.  They  have  left  nothing  but  their  own 
arbitrary  pleafure  to  determine  what  property  is  to  be  pro- 
tefted  and  what  fubverted. 

Neither  have  they  left  any  principle  by  which  any  of  their 
municipalities  can  be  bound  to  obedience ;  or  even  confcien- 
tioufly  obliged  not  to  feparate  from  the  Whole,  to  become  in- 
dependent, or  to  connect  itfelf  with  fome  other  ftate.  The 
people  of  Lyons,  it  feems,  have  refufed  lately  to  pay  taxes> 
Why  ihould  they  not .'  What  lawful  authority  is  there  left 
to  exa£l  them  ?  The  king  impofed  fopae  of  them.  The  old 
ftates,  methodized  by  orders,  fettled  the  more  antient.  They 
may  fay  to  the  affembly,  Who  are  you,  that  are  not  our 
kings,  nor  the  Hates  we  have  ele<5ted,  nor  fit  on  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  have  elected  you  ?  And  who  are  we,  that 
when  we  fee  the  gabelles  which  you  have  ordered  to  be 
paid,  wholly  Ihaken  off,  when  we  fee  the  aib  of  difobedience 
afterwards  ratified  by  yourfelves,  who  are  we,  that  we  are 
not  to  judge  what  taxes  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  pay,  and. 

who 
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who  are  not  to  avail  ourfrlves  of  the  fame  powers,  the  vali- 
dity of  which  you  have  approved  in  others?  To  this  the 
anfwer  is,  We  will  fend  trbops.  The  laft  reafon  of  kings,  is 
always  the  firft  with  your  aflembly.  This  military  aid  may 
ferve  for  a  time,  whilft  the  impreffion  of  the  increafe  of  pay 
Femains,  and  the  vanity  of  being  umpires  in  all  difputes  is 
flattered.  But  this  weapon  will  fnap  ftiort,  unfaithful  to  the 
hand  that  employs  it.  The  aiTembly  keep  a  fehool  where, 
iyftematically,  and  with  unremitting  perfeverance,  they 
'teach  principles,  and  form  regulations  deflrutStive  to  all  fpirit 
of  fubordination,  civil  and  military — and  then  they  expedl 
that  they  fhall  hold  in  obedience  an  anarchic  people  by  an 
anarchic  army. 

The  municipal  army,  which,  according  to  their  new  po- 
licy, is  to  bdance  this  national  army,  if  confidered  in  itfelf 
only,  is  of  a  conftitution  much  more  fimjJe,  and  in  every  re- 
fpeft  left  excei^ionable.  It  is  a  mere  democratic  body,  un- 
-conneiSted  with  the  crown  or  the  kingdom  ;  armed,  and 
trained,  and  officered  at  the  pleafure  of  the  diftritfts  to  which 
the  corps  feverally  belong ;  and  the  perfonal  fervice  of  the 
individuals,  who  compofe,  or  the  fine  in  lieu  of  perfon^ 
Service,-  are  directed  by  the  fame  authority*.  Nothing  is 
more  uniform.  If,  however,  confidiered  in  any  relation  to 
the  cro^vn,  to  the  national  alfembly,  to  the  public  tribunals, 
or  to  the  other  army,  or  confidered  in  a  view  to  any  cohe- 
rence or  connexion  between  its-  parts,  it  feems  a  monfter, 
and'can  hardly  fail  to  terminate  its  perplexed  movements  irt 
fonae  great  national  calamity.    It  is  a  worfe  prefervativc  of  a 

*  l.ke  byMf.  Necker'saocotin^  that  the  natioiud  gutrdr  of  Paris  Iwve  rec^edj  over 
and  above  the  money  levied  within  their  own  city,  aboat  i45,ocx>/.  ftcrling  out  of  dK 
public  treaTure.  Whether  this  be  an  actual  payment  for  the  nine  months  of  their  exidence, 
or  aa  eltimate'of  their  yCaHy  charge,  I  do  not  clearlj  perceive.  It  is  t^  no  great  import* 
Mice^  as.oertainly ibeyaay- take whatevtc  they  [deafo. 

X  general 
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general  conftitution,  than  the  fyftafis  of  Crete,  or  the  confe- 
deration of  Poland,  or  any  other  ill-devifed  corrective  which 
has  yet  been  imagined,  in  the  neceffitieg  produced  by  .an  ill- 
conftrudled  fyftem  of  government. 

Having  concluded  my  few  remarks  on  the  conftitution  of 
the  fupreme  power,  the  executive,  the  judicature,  the  mili- 
tary, and  on  the  reciprocal  relation  of  all  theie  eltablifliments, 
I  Ihall  fay  fomething  of  the  ability  fliewed  by  ycmr  legiflators . 
with  regard  to  the  revenue, 

in  their  proceedings  relative  to  this  object,  if  pollible,  ftill 
fewertraces  appearofixtlitical  judgment  or  financial  refource^ 
When  the  ffiates  met,  it  feemed  to  be  the  great  objedt  to  im*. 
prove  the  fyftem  of  revenue,  to  enlarge  its  coUetflion,  to 
cleanfe  it  of  oppreffion  and  vexation,  and  to  eftablifh  it  on 
the  moft  folid  footing.  Great  were  the  expectations  enter- 
tained on  that  head  throughout  Europe.  It  was  by  this 
grand  arrangement  that  France  was  to  ftand  or  fall ;  and  this 
became,  in  my  opinion,  very  properly,  the  teft  by  which  the 
ftill  and  patriotifm  of  thofe  who  ruled  in  that  aftembly 
would  be  tried.  The  revenue  of  the  ftate  is  the  ftate.  In 
effedt  all  depends  upon  it,  whether  for  fupport  or  for  refor- 
mation. The  dignity  of  every  occupation  wholly  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  virtue  that  may  be  exert- 
ed in  it.  As  all  great  qualities  of  the  mind  which  operate  in 
public,  and  are  not  merely  fiiSering  and  paflLve,  require 
force  for  their  difplay,  I  had  almoft  faid  for  their  unequivo- 
cal exiftence,  the  revenue,  which  is  the  fpring  of  all  power, 
becomes  in  its  adminiftration  the  fphere  of  every  active  vir- 
tue. Public  virtue,  being  of  a.  nature  magnificent  and 
fyleniiid,  inftituted  for  great  things,  and  converfant  about 
great  concerns,  requires  abundant  fcope  and  room,  and  can- 
not Ipread  and  grow  under  confinement,  and  in  circum- 
fiances  fttaitened,  narrow,,  and  foiidid.  Tbrou^  the  reve- 
nue 
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nue  alone  the  body  politic  can  z£t  in  its  true  genius  and  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  it  will  difplay  jnft  as  much  of  its  colle<aive 
■virtue,  and  as  much  of  that  virtue  which  may  charadterife 
thofe  who  move  it,  and  are,  as  it  were,  its  life  and  guiding  prin- 
ciple, as  it  is  ix)irefied  of  a  juft  revenue.  For  from  hence  not 
only  magnanimity,  and  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and  forti- 
tude, and  providence,  and  the  tutelary  prote^ion  of  all  good 
arts,  derive  their  food,  and  the  growth  of  their  organs,  but 
continence,  and  felf-denial,  and  labour,  and  vigilance,  and 
frugality,  and  whatever  elfe  there  is  in  which  the  mind  (hews 
itfelf  above  the  appetite,  are  no  where  more  in  their  proper 
element  than  in  the  provifion  and  diftributirai  of  the  public 
wealth.  It  is  therefore  not  without  reafon  that  the  fcience 
of  fpeculative  and  pra(iiical  finance,  which  muft  take  to  its 
aid  fo  many  auxiliary  branches  of  knowledge,  Hands  high  in 
the  eftimation  jiot  only  of  the  ordinary  fort,  but  of  the  wifeft 
and  beft  men  ;  and  as  this  fcience  has  grown  with  the  pro- 
grefs  of  its  objedt,  the  profperity  and  improvement  of  nations 
has  generally  encreafed  with  the  encreafe  of  their  revenues; 
Rod  they  will  both  continue  to  grow  and  flourifh,  as  long  as 
the  balance  between  what  is  left  to  ftrengthen  the  eflmrts  of 
individuals,  and  what  is  collected  for  the  common  efforts  of 
the  ftate,  bear  to  each  other  a  due  reciprocal  proportion,  and 
are  kept  in  a  clofe  correfpondence  and  communication.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  the  greatnefs  of  revenues,  and  to 
the  urgency  of  ftate  neceflities,  that  old  abufes  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  finances  are  difcovered,  and  their  true  nature  and  ra- 
tional theory  comes  to  be  more  perfectly  underftood ;  info- 
much,  that  a  fmaller  revenue  might  have  been  more  diftreffing 
in  one  period  than  a  far  greater  is  found  to  be  in  another ;  the 
proportionate  wealth  even  remaining  the  fame.  In  this  ftate 
of  things,  the  French  aflembly  found  fomething  in  their  re- 
venues .to  preferve,  to  fecure,  and  wifely  to  adminifier,  as 

well 
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well  as  to  abrogate  and  alter.  Though  their  proud  alTump- 
tion  might  juftify  the  fevereft  tefts,  yet  in  trying  their  abi- 
lities on  their  financial  proceedings,  I  would  only  confider 
what  is  the  plain  obvious  duty  of  a  common  finance  mini- 
fter,  and  try  them  upon  that,  and  not  upon  models  of  ideal 
perfeflion. 

The  objects  of  a  financier  are,  then,  to  fecure  an  ample  re- 
venue ;  to  impofe  it  with  judgment  and  equality ;  to  employ 
it  oeconomically ;  and  when  neceflity  obliges  him  to  make 
uie  of  credit,  to  fecure  its  foundations  in  that  inftance,  and  for 
ever,  by  the  clearnefs  and  candour  of  his  proceedings,  the 
exacftnefs  of  his  calculations,  and  the  iblidity  of  his  funds. 
On  thefe  heads  we  may  take  a  Ihort  and  diftinift  view  of  the 
merits  and  abilities  of  thofe  in  the  national  aflembly,  who 
have  taken  to  themfelves  the  management  of  this  arduous 
concern.  Far  from  any  increafe  of  revenue  in  their  hands, 
I  find,  by  a  report  of  M.  Vernier,  from  the  committee  of 
finances,  of  the  fecond  of  Auguft  laft,  that  the  amount  of 
the  national  revenue,  as  compared  with  its  produce  before 
the  revolution,  was  diminifhed  by  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
millions,  or  ei^iit  milliom  Jlerling  of  the  annual  income,  con- 
fiderably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

If  this  be  the  refult  of  great  ability,  never  furely  was  abi- 
lity difplayed  in  a  more  diftinguifhed  manner,  or  with  fo 
powerful  an  effe<5t.  No  common  folly,  no  vulgar  incapacity, 
no  ordinary  official  negligence,  even  no  ofHcial  crime,  no 
corruption,  no  peculation,  hardly  any  dire<ft  hoftility  which 
we  have  feen  in  the  modem  world,  could  in  fo  fhort  a  time 
have  made  fo  complete  an  overthrow  of  the  finances,  and 
with  them,  of  the  itrength  of  a  great  kingdom. — Cedo  qui 
veftram  rempublicam  tantam  amijiftis  tarn  cito  ? 

The  fophiiJers  and  declaimers,  as  foon  as  the  aifembly  met, 
began  with  decrying  the  antient  conftitution  of  the  revenue 
.    Vot.  HI.  Q  q  in 
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In  many  of  its  mod  effential  branches,  fuch  as  the  public 
monopoly  of  fait.  They  charged  it,  as  truly  as  unwifely, 
with  being  ill-contrived,  oppreffive,  and  partial.  This  re- 
prefentation  they  were  not  fatisfied  to  make  ufe  of  in 
fpeeches  preliminary  to  fome  plan  of  reform ;  they  declared 
it  in  a  folemn  refolution  or  public  fentence,  as  it  were  judi- 
cially, paffed  upon  it ;  and  this  they  difperfed  throughout 
the  nation.  At  the  time  they  paffed  the  decree,  with  the 
fame  gravity  they  ordered  this  fame  abfurd,  oppreffive,  and 
partial  tax  to  be  paid,  until  they  could  find  a  revenue  to  re- 
place it.  The  confequence  was  inevitable.  The  provinces 
which  had  been  always  exempted  from  this  fait  monopoly, 
fome  of  whom  were  charged  with  other  contributions,  per- 
haps equivalent,  were  totsdly  difindined  to  bear  any  part  of 
the  burthen,  whkh  by  an  equal  diftribvition  was  to  redeem 
the  others.  As  to  the  alTembly,  occupied  as  it  was  with  the 
declaration  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  with  their 
-arrangements  for  general  confufion,  it  had  neither  leiiure 
nor  capacity  to  contrive,  nor  authority  to  enforce  any  plan  of 
any  kind  relative  to  the  rejdacing  the  tax  or  equalizing  it,  or 
compenfating  the  provinces,  or  for  conduiling  their  minds  to 
any  fcherae  of  accommodation  with  the  other  diftri£ls  which 
were  to  be  relieved. 

The  people  of  the  fait  provinces,  impatient  under  taxes 
damned  by  the  authority  which  had  diredted  their  payment^ 
very  foon  found  their  patience  exhaufted.  They  thought 
themfelves  as  ikilftil  in  demolilhing  as  the  alTembly  could  be. 
They  relieved  themfelves  by  throwing  off  the  whole  bur- 
then. Animated  by  this  example,  each  difhift,  or  part  of  a 
'diftri(5t,  judging  of  its  own  grievance  by  its  own  feeling,  and 
of  its  remedy  by  its  own  opinion,  did  as  it  pleafed  with 
other  taxes. 

We  are  next  to  fee  how  they  have  condofted  themfelves 

in 
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.  in  contriving  equal  impoHtions,  proiwrtioned  to  the  means 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  leaft  likely  to  lean  heavy  on  the 
acSlive  capital  employed  in  the  generation  of  that  private 
wealth,  from  whence  the  public  fortune  muft  be  derived. 
By  fufFering  the  feveral  diftriils,  and  feveral  of  the  imlivi- 
duals  in  each  diltridt,  to  judge  of  what  part  of  the  old  re- 
venue they  might  withhold,,  inftead  of  better  principles  of 
equaUty,  a  new  inequality  was  introduced  of  the  moft  op- 
preffive  kind.  Payments  were  regulated  by  difpofitions. 
The  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  the  moft  fubmiflive, 
the  moft  orderly,  or  the  moft  affedlionate  to  the  common- 
wealth, bore  the  whole  burthen  of  the  ftate.  Nothing  turns 
out  to  be  fo  oppreffive  and  unjuft  as  a  feeble  government. 
To  fill  up  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  old  impofttions,  and  the 
n  ew  deficiencies  of.  every  kind  which  were  to  be  expedted, 
\vhat  remained  to  a  ftate  without  authority  ?  The  nationaj 
aflembly  called  for  a  voluntary  benevolence;  for  a  fourth 
part  of  the  income  of  all  the  citizens,  to  be  eftimated  on  the 
honour  of  thofe  who  were  to  pay.  They  obtained  fome- 
thing  more  than  could  be  rationally  calculated,  but  what 
was,  far  indeed,  from  anfwerable  to  their  real  neceffities, 
and  much  lefs  to  their  fond  expedlations.  Rational  people 
could  have  hoped  for  little  from  this  their  tax  in  the  diiguife 
of  a  benevolence ;  a  tax,  weak,  ineffective,  and  unequal ;  a 
tax  by  which  luxury,  avarice,  and  felfifhnefs  were  fcreened, 
and  the  load  thrown  upon  productive  capital,  upon  integrity, 
generofity,  and  public  fpirit — a  tax  of  regulation  upon  vir- 
tue. At  length  the  mafk  is  thrown  oflF,  and  they  are  now 
trying  means  (with  little  fuccefs)  of  exacting  their  ,bene- 
volence  by  force. 

This  benevolente,  the  ricketty  offspring  of  weakncfs,  wa.s 

to  be  fupported  by  another  refource,  the  twin  brother  of  the 

fame  prolific  imbecility.    The  patriotic  donations  were  to 

Q  q  a  make 
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make  good  the  failure  of  the  patriotic  contribution.  John  * 
t)oe  was  to  become  fecurity  for  Richard  Roe.  By  this 
fcheme  they  took  things  of  much  price  from  the  giver, 
comparatively  of  fmall  value  to  the  receiver ;  they  ruined 
feveral  trades ;  they  pillaged  the  crown  of  its  ornaments, 
the  churches  of  their  plate,  and  the  people  of  their  perfonal 
decorations.  The  inveryiion  of-  thefe  juvenile  pretenders  to 
liberty,  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  fervile  imitation 
of  one  of  the  pooreft  refources  of  doting  defpotifm.  They 
took  an  old  huge  full-bottomed  perriwig  out  of  the  ward- 
robe of  the  antiquated  frippery  of  Louis  XIV.  to  cover  the 
premature  baldnefs  of  the  national  affembly.  They  pro- 
duced this  old-fafhioned  formal  folly,  though  it  had  been  Co 
abundantly  expofed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  St."  Si- 
mon, if  to  reafonable  men  it  had  wanted  any  arguments  to 
difplay  its  mifchief  and  infufficiency.  A  device  of  the  fame 
kind  was  tried  in  my  memory  by  Louis  XV.  but  it  anfwered 
at  no  time.  However,  the  neceflities  of  ruinous  wars  were 
fome  excufe  for  defperate  projefts.  The  deliberations  of 
calamity  are  rarely  wife.  But  here  was  a  feafon  for  difpofi- 
tion  and  providence.  It  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
then  enjoyed  for  five  years,  and  promifing  a  much  longer 
continuance,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  this  defperate  trifling. 
They  were  fure  to  lofe  more  reputation  by  fporting,  in  their 
ferious  fituation,  with  thefe  toys  and  playthings  of  finance, 
which  have  filled  half  their  journals,  than  could  poflibly  be 
compenfated  by  the  poor  temporary  fupply  which  they  af- 
forded. It  feemed  as  if  thofe  who  adopted  fuch  projects 
.  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  circumftances,  or  wholly  un- 
equal to  their  neceffities.  Whatever  virtue  may  be  in  thefe 
devices,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the  patriotic  gifts,  nor  the 
patriotic  contribution,  can  ever  be  reforted  to  again.  The 
refources  of^public  folly  are  foon  exhaufted.    The  whole 
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Indeed  of  their  fcheme  of  revenue  is  to  make,  by  any  artifice, 
an  appearance  of  a  full  refervoir  for  the  hour,  whilft  at  the 
fame  time  they  cut  off  the  iprings  and  living  fountains  of 
perennial  fupply.  The  account  not  long  fince  furnilhed  by 
Mr.  Necker  was  meant,  without  queilion,  to  be  favourable. 
He  gives  a  flattering  vie-v  of  the  means  of  getting  through 
the  year;  but  he  -expreiTes,  as  it  is  natural  he  Ihould,  fome 
apprehenfion  for  that  wliich  was  to  fucceed.  On  this  laft 
prognoftic,  inftead  of  entering  into  the  grounds  of  this  ap- 
prehenfion, in  order  by  a  proper  forefight,  to  prevent  the 
prognofticated  evil,  Mr.  Necker  receives  a  fort  of  friendly 
reprimand  from  the  prefident  of  the  affembly. 

As  to  their  other  fchemes  of  taxation,  it  is  impoflibleto  fay 
any  thing  of  them  with  certainty ;  becaufe  they  have  not 
yet  had  their  operation ;  but  nobody  is  fo  fanguine  as  to 
imagine  they  will  fill  up  any  perceptible  part  of  the  wide 
gaping  breach  which  their  incapacity  has  made  in  their  re- 
venues. At  prefent  the  ftate  of  their  treafury  finks  every 
day  more  and  more  in  caih,  and  fwells  more  and  more  in 
fidlitious  reprefentation.  When  fo  little  within  or  without 
is  now  found  but  paper,  the  reprefentative  not  of  opulence 
but  of  want,  the  creature  not  of  credit  but  Of  power,  they 
imagine  that  our  flourifhing  ftate  in  England  is  owing  to 
that  bank -paper,  and  not  the  bank-paper  to  the  flouriihing 
condition  of  our  commerce,  to  the  folidity  of  our  credit,  and 
to  the  total  exclufion  of  all  idea  of  power  from  any  part  of 
the  tranfa£tion.  They  forget,  that,  in  England,  not  one 
IhilUng  of  paper-money  of  any  defcription  is  received  but  of 
choice ;  that  the  whole  has  had  its  origin  in  cafh  adtually 
depofited ;  and  that  it  is  convertible,  at  pleafure,  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  without  tlie  fmalleft  lofs,  into  ca(h  again.  Our 
paper  is  of  value  in  commerce,  becaufe  in  law  it  is  of  none. 
It  is  powerful  on  Change,  becaufe  in  Weitaiinfter-hall  it  is 
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impotent.  In  payment  of  a  debt  of  twenty  ihillings,  a  cre- 
ditor may  refufe  ail  the  paper  of.  tlie  bank  of  England.  Nor 
is  tliere  amongft  us  a  fingle  public  fecurity,  of  any  quality  oi 
nature  whatfoever,  that  is  enforced  by  authority.  In  fail  it 
might  be  eafiiy  ihewn,  that  our  paper  wealth,  inftead  of 
leffening  the  real  coin,  has  a  tendency  to  increaie  it ;  inflead 
of  being  a  fubftitute  for  money,  it  only  facilitates  its  entry, 
its  exit,  and  its  circulation ;  that  it  is  the  fymbol  Of  profpe- 
rity,  and  not  the  badge  of  diilrefs.  Never  was  a  fcarcity  of 
cafli,  and  an  exuberance  of  paper,  a  fubje£l  of  complaint  in 
this  nation. 

Well !  but  a  leflening  of  prodigal  expences,  and  the  ceco- 
nomy  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  virtuous  and  fapient 
aflembly,  makes  amends  for  the  loffes  fuilained  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  revenue.  In  this  at  leaft  they  have  fulfilled  the  duty 
of  a  financier. — ^Have  thofe,  who  fay  fo,  looked  at  the  ex- 
pences of  the  national  aflTembly  itfelf .'  of  the  municipalities, 
of  the  city  of  Paris .'  of  the  increafed  pay  of  the  two  armies  > 
of  the  new  police?  of  the  new  judicatures?  Have  they  even 
carefully  compared  the  prefent  penCon-lift  with  the  former? 
Thefe  politicians  have  been  cruel,  not  ceconomical.  Com- 
paring the  expences  of  the  former  prodigal  government  and 
its  relation  to  the  then  revenues  with  the  expences  of  this 
new  fyftem  as  oppofed  to  the  ftate  of  its  new  treafury,  I  be- 
lieve the  prefent  will  be  found  beyond  all  comparifon  more 
chargeable  *. 

It 

*  The  reader  will  oblcrve,  that  I  have  but  lighdy  touched  (my  plan  demanded  nothing 
moic)  on  the  condition  of  the  French  linance,,  as  conne&d  with  the  demands  upon  them. 
If  I  had  intended  to  do  otherwile,  the  materials  in  my  hands  lor  fuch  a  talk  are  not  altoge- 
ther peileft.  On  this  fubje<^  I  refer  the  reader  to  M.  de  Calotme's  work ;  and  tile  tre- 
mendous difplay  that  he  has  made  of  the  havoclt  and  derallation  in  the  public  eftate,  and  in 
all  the  afiairs  of  France,  caufed  by  the  prefumptuous  good  intentions  of  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity.   Such  eSe&*i  Ihofe  cau&s  will  always  pi«duce.    Looking  over  that  account 
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It  remains  only  to  confider  the  proofs  of  financial  ability, 
fiirniflied  by  the  prefent  French  managers  when  they  are  to 
raife  fupplies  on  credit.  Here  I  am  a  little  at  a  ftand ;  for 
credit,  properly  fpeaking,  they  have  none.  The  credit  of 
the  antient  government  was  not  indeed  the  beft :  but  they 
could  always,  on  fome  terms,  command  money,  not  only  at 
home,  but  from  moft  of  the  countries  of  Europe-  where  a 
furplus  capital  was  accumulated;  and  the  credit  of  that 
government  was  improving  daily.  The  eftablifhment  of  a 
fyftem  of  hberty  wotild  of  courfe  be  fuppofed  to  give  it  new 
ftrength ;  and  fo  it  would  actually  have  done,  if  a  fyftem  of 
liberty  had  been  eftabliflied.  What  ofers  has  their  govern- 
ment of  pretended  liberty  had  from  Holland,  from  Ham- 
burgh, from  Switzerland,  from  Genoa,  from  England,  for  3 
dealing  in  their  paper?  Why  fliould  thefe  nations  of  cona- 
merce  and  oeconomy  enter  into  any  pecuniary  dealings  with 
a  people  who  attempt  to  reverfe  the  very  nature  of  things  ; 
amongft  whom  they  fee  the  debtor  prelcribing,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  medium  of  his  folvency  to  the  creditor; 
dilcharging  one  of  his  engagements  with  another  ;  turning 
his  very  penury  into  his  refource ;  and  paying  his  interelt 
with  his  rags  ? 

Their  fanatical  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  church 
plunder,  has  induced  thefe  philofbphers  to  overlook  all  care 
of  the  public  eftate,  juft  as  the  dream  of  the  philofopher's 
ftone  induces  dupes,  under  the  more  plaulible  delofion  of  ' 
the  hermetic  art,  to  negieft  all  rational  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  -  With  thefe  philofophic  financiers,  this  uni- 

with  a  pretty  kiA  e}«,  and,  with  perhaps  coo  much  rigour,  deducting  every  thhig  which 
nay  be  placed  to  tlie  account  of  a  finaociei  out  of  place,  who  might  bo'  fuppoled  by  his 
enemies  defirous  of  making  the  mojl  of  his  caule,  1  tielieve  it  wiQ  be  found,  that  a  more 
^utary  Idlbn  of  caution  againft  the  daring  fpurit  of  innovators  tlian  what  has  been  Applied 
at  the  elpeace  of  Fnnct^  ncftr  was  at  any  tiine  famiihcd  tonwnkiini.. 
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verfal  medicine  made  of  church  mummy  is  to  cure  all  the 
evils  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  gentlemen  perhaps  do  not  believe 
a  great  deal  in  the  miracles  of  piety ;  but  it  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned,  that  they  have  an  undoubting  faith  in  the  prpdigies 
of  facrilege.  Is  there  a  debt  which  preffes  them-— liTue 
ajjignats. — Are  compenfations  to  be  made,  or  a  maintenance- 
decreed  to  thofe  whom  they  have  robbed  of  their  freehold 
in  their  office,  or  expelled  from  their  profeffion — Afignats. 
Is  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out — AJJignats.  If  fixteen  millions 
fterling  of  thefe  ajfignats^  forced  on  the  people,  leave  the 
wants  of  the  ftate  as  urgent  as  ever — iffiie,  fays  one,  thirty- 
millions  fterling  of  ajignats— {ays  another,  ifllie  fourfcore 
millions  more  of  ajignats.  The  only  difference  among  their 
iinanciai  fa^ons  is  on  the  greater  or  the  lefler  'quantity  of 
ajignais  to  be  impofed  on  the  publick  fufferance.  They 
are  all  profefibrs  of  afflgnats.  Even  thofe,  whofe  natural 
good  fenfe  and  knowledge  of  commerce,  not  obliterated  by 
philofophy,  fumifti  decifive  arguments  againft  this  delufiom 
conclude  their  arguments,  hy  propoiing  the  emiffion  of 
ajignats.  I  fuppofe  they  muft  talk  of  affignats,  as  no  other 
language  would  be  underftood.  All  experience  of  their  in- 
efficacy  does  not  in  the  leaft  difcourage  them.  Are  the  old 
affignots  depreciated  at  market  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Ifllie 
new  ajignats, — Maisji  maladia,  opiniatria,  nan  vult  Je  garircy 
quidillifaceref  affignare—foflea  ajjignare;  enfuita  ajfignare. 
The  word  is  a  trifle  altered.  The  Latin  of  your  prefent 
doctors  may  be  better  than  that  of  your  old  comedy ;  their 
wifdom,  and  the  variety  of  their  refources,  are  the  fame. 
They  have  not  more  notes  in  their  ibng  than  the  cuckow ; 
though,  far  from  the  foftnefs  of  that  harbinger  of  fummer 
and  plenty,  their  voice  is  as  harlh  and  as  ominous  as  that  of 
the  raven. 
Who  but  the  mofl  defperate  adventurers  in  philofophy 
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and  finance  could  at  all  have  thought  of  deftroying  the  fet- 
tled revenue  of  the  ftate,  the  fole  fecurity  for  the  public  cre- 
dit}  in  the  hope  of  rebuilding  it  with  the  materials  of  confif- 
cated  property  ?  If,  however,  an  exceffive  zeal  for  the  ftate 
fiiould  have  led  a  pious  and  venerable  prelate  (by  anticipa- 
tion a  father  of  the  church  *)  to  pillage  his  own  order,  and, 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  peo)^e,  to  take  upon  himfelf 
the  place  of  grand  financier  of  confifcation,  and  comptroller 
general  of  facrilege,  he  and  his  coadjutors  were,  in  my  opi- 
nion, bound  to  ibew,  by  their  fubfequent  conduit,  that  they 
knew  fomething  of  the  office  they  afiumed.  When  they 
had  refolved  to  appropriate  to  the  FifCf  a  certain  portion  of 
the  landed  property  of  their  conquered  country,  it  was  their 
bufinefs  to  render  their  bank  a  real  fund  of  credit ;  as  far  as 
fuch  a  bank  was  capable  of  becoming  fo. 

To  eftablilh  a  current  circulating  credit  upon  any  Land- 
bankf  under  any  circumftances  whatibever,  has  hitherto 
proved  difiicult  at  the  very  leaft.  The  attempt  has  com- 
monly ended  in  bankruptcy.  But  when  the  affembly  were 
led,  through  a  contempt  of  moral,  to  a  defiance  of  oecono- 
mical  principles,  it  might  at  leaft  have  been  expected,  that 
nothing  would  be  omitted  on  their  part  to  lellen  this  diffi- 
culty, to  prevent  any  aggravation  of  this  bankruptcy.  It 
might  be  expelled  that  to  render  your  Land-bank  tolerable, 
every  means  would  be  adopted  that  could  difplay  opennefs 
and  candour  in  the  ftatement  of  the  fecurity ;  every  thing 
which  could  aid  the  recovery  of  the  demand.  To  take  things 
in  their  moft  favourable  point  of  view,  your  condition  was 
that  of  a  man  of  a  large  landed  eftate,  which  he  wilhed  to 
difpofe  of  for  the  difcharge  of  a  debt,  and  the  fupply  of  cer- 
tain fervices.    Not  being  able  inftantly  to  fell,  you  wilhed  to 

•  La  Siuj«re  o(  Bolluet. 
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mortgage.  What  would  a  man  of  fair  intentions,  and  s 
commonly  clear  underitanding,  do  in  fuch  circumftances  ? 
Ought  he  not  firft  to  afcertain  the  grofs  value  of  the  eftate; 
the  charges  of  its  management  and  difpofitioji ;'  the  encum- 
brances perpetual  and  temporary  of  all  kinds  that  aifedl  it; 
then,  ftriting  a  net  forptus,  to  calculate  the  juft  value  of  the 
fecurity  ?  When  that  furphis  (the  only  fecurity  to  the  cre- 
ditor) had  been  clearly  afcertained,  and  properly  vefted  in 
the  hands  of  truflees ;  then  he  would  indicate  the  parcels  to 
he  fold,  and  the  time,  and  conditions  of  fale ;  after  this,  he 
woMd  admit  the  public  creditor,  if  he  chofe  it,  to  fublcribe 
his  ftock  into  this  new  fund ;  or  he  might  receive  propofali 
for  an  affignat  from  thofe  who  would  advance  money  to 
purchafe  this  fpecies  of  fecurity. 

This  would  be  to  proceed  like  men  of  bulinefs,  methodi" 
cally  add  rationally ;  and  oA  the  only  principles  of  public 
and  private  credit  that  have  an  exiftence.  The  dealer  would 
then  knoW^xailly  what  he  purdiafed;  and  the  only  doubt 
which  could  hang  upon  his  mind  would  be,  the  dread  of 
the  refumption  of  the  fpoil,  which  one  day  might  be  made 
(perhaps  with  an  addition  of  punilhment)  from  the  facrile- 
gioiis^gripe  of  thofe  execrable  wretches  who;  could  become 
purchafers  at  the  auction  of  their  innocent  fellow -citi«- 
zens. 

An  open  and  exaiSt  ftatetnent  of  the  clear  value  of  the  pro* 
perty,  and  of  the  time,  the  circumftances,  and  the  place  of 
fale,  were  allneceffary,  to«fface  as  much  as  poffible  the  £Ug- 
ma  that  has  hitherto  been  branded  on  every  kind  of  Land- 
bank.  It  became  necelTary  on  another  principle,  that  is,  on. 
account  of  a  pledge  of  faith  previoufly  given  on  that  fub|e<3^ 
that  their  future  fidelity  in  a  flippery  concern  might  be  eflaf 
blilhed  by  their  adherence  to  their  firft  engagement.  When 
they  had  finally  determined  on  a  ftate  refource  from  church 
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booty,  they  came,  on  the  14th  of  April  179O,  to  a  folemn 
nfolutioa  on  t^e  fubjedi;  and  pledged  themfelves  to  their 
country,  "  that  in  the  ftateraent  of  the  public  charges  for 
"  each  year  there  fliould  be  brought  to  account  a  fum  ftiffi- 
"  cieot  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  R.  C.  A.  religion, 
"  the  fupport  of  the  tninifters  at  the  altars,  the  relief  of.  the 
"  poor,  the  penjions  to  the  eccleliafiics,  fecular  as  well  as 
*'  regular,  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  fex,  in  order  that  the 
"  ^atei  and  goods  wiieb  are  at  tie  difpofal  of  the  nation  may 
"  be  difengttged  of  all  ibargei,  and  emplofed  by  tie  refrefentO' 
«  fives,  or  tbe  legijlative  body,  to  the  great  and  mojl  prejfmg 
"  exigencies  of  tbe  ^ate."  They  further  engaged,  on  the 
fane  day,  that  the  fum  neceffary  for  the  year  1791  ihould  be 
forthwith  determined. 

In  this  refolution  they  admit  it  their  doty  to  fliew  dif- 
tinilly  the  expence  of  the  above  objeiSts,  whidi,  by  other  Te- 
iblutions,  they  had  before  engaged  Itiould  be  firft  in  the  or- 
<ler  of  provifion.  They  admit  that  they  ought  to  fhew  the 
efiate  clear  and  difengaged  of  all  charges,  and  that  they 
Should  fhew  it  immediately.  Have  they  done  this  imme- 
diately, or  at  any  time  ?  Haye  they  ever  furnilhed  a  rent-roll 
of  tlie  immoveable  eftates,  or  given  in  an  inventory  of  the 
moveable  effe<3s  which  they  confifcate  to  their  affignats  I 
In  what  manner  they  can  fulfil  th^r  engagements  of  hold- 
ing out  to  public  fervice"  an  eftate  difengaged  of  all 
V  charges,"  without  authenticating  the  value  of  the  eftatet 
or  the  quantum  of  the  charges,  I  leave  it  to  their  Englifti  ad- 
mirers to  explain.  Inftantly  upon  this  afluranoe,  and  ppe-* 
vioufly  to  any  one  ftep  towards  making  it  good,  they  iffue, 
on  the  credit  of  fo  handfume  a  declaration,  liKteen  millions 
fterlingof  their  paper.  This  was  manly.  Who,  after  this 
mafterly  Itroke,  can  doubt  of  their  abilities  in  finance  ? — But 
then,  before  any  other  emi0ion  of  thefe  financial  indulgences, 
R  r  a  they 
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they  took  care  at  leaft  to  make  good  their  original  promife'  F 
— If  fuch  eftimate,  either  of  the  value  of  the  eftate  or  the 
amount  of  the  incumbrances,  has  been  made,  it  has  efcaped 
me.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

At  length  they  have  fpoken  out,  and  they  have  made  a 
full  difcovery  of  their  abominable  fraud,  in  holding  out  the 
church  lands  as  a  fecurity  for  any  debts  or  any  fervice 
whatfoever.  They  rob  only  to  enable  them  to  cheat ;  but 
in  a  very  fliort  time  they  defeat  the  ends  both  of  the  rob- 
bery and  the  fraud,  by  making  out  accounts  for  other  pur- 
pofes,  which  blow  up  their  whole  apparatus  of  force  and  of 
deception.  I  am  obliged  to  M.  de  Calonne  for  his  reference 
to  the  document  which  proves  this  extraordinary  faSc :  it 
had,  by  fome  means,  efcaped  me.  Indeed  it  was  not  necef- 
fary  to  make  out  my  aflertion  as  to  the  breach  of  faith  on 
the  declaration  of  the  14th  of  April  1790.  By  a  report  of 
their  committee  it  now  appears,  that  the  charge  of  keeping 
up  the  reduced  ecdefiaflical  eftaUifiiments,  and  other  ex- 
pences  attendant  on  religion,  and  maintaining  the  religious 
of  both  fexes,  retained  or  penfiohed,  and  the  other  conco- 
mitant expences  of  the  fame  nature,  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themfelves  by  tliis  convuUion  ia  propertyj 
exceeds  the  income  of  the  eftates  acquired  by  it  in  the  enor- 
mous fum  of  two  mHlions  fterling  annually ;  befides  a  debt 
of  feven  millions  and  upwards.  Thefe  are  the  calculating 
powers  of  impofturel  This  is  the  finance  of  philofophyl' 
This  is  the  refult  of  all  the  delulions  held  out  to  engage  a 
miferable  people  in  rebellion,  murder,  and  facrilege,  and^  to 
make  them  prompt  and  zealous  inftruments  in.  the  ruin  of' 
their  country !.  Never  did  a.  Hate,  in'  any  cafe,  enrich  itfelf 
by  the  confifcations  of  the  citizens.  This  new  experiment 
has  fucceeded  like  all  the  reft.  Every  honeft  mind,  every- 
truelover  of  liberty  and  humanity  muft  rejoice  to  find  that: 

iajullice.' 
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rnjuftice  is  not  always  good  policy,  nor  rapine  the  high  road 
to  riches.  I  fubjoin  with  pleafure,  in  a  note,  the  able  and 
^irited  obfervations  of  M.  de  Caionne  on  this  fubjetSt  *. 

5n  order  to  perfuade  the  world  of  the  bottomlefs  refource 
of  ecdefiaftical  conBfGation,  the  affembly  have  proceeded  to 
other  confifcations'  of  eftates  in  sffices,  which  could  not  be 
done  with  any  common  colour  without  being  compenfated 
out  of  this  grand  confifcation  of  landed  property.  They 
have  thrown  upon  this  fund,  which  was  to  ihew  a  furplusj- 
difen^ged  of  all  charges,  a  new  charge;  namely,  the 
Eompenfation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  difbanded  judi- 
cature ;  and  of  all  fupprefled  ofiices  and  eftates ;  a  charge 
which  I  cannot  afcertain,  but  which  unqueftionably  amounts- 
to  many  French  millions.  Another  of  the  new  charges,  is 
an  annuity  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  to  be  paid  (if  they  choofe  to  keep  faith)  by  daily 
payments,  for  die  intereft  of  the  firft  aflignats.    Have  they 

*  "  Ce  n'dl  point  a  raflemblee  enticre  que  je  m'ainffe  ici  ^  je  neparle  qu'ii  ceux  qui 
r^;arent,  en  !ui  cachant  jbus  des  gazes  feduilkntcs  ]c  but  ou  ils  I'entrainent.  C'eft  i  eux- 
quejedis:  votrc objet,  vous  n'en  difc6nviendrez  pas,  c'cft  d'fiter  toutdpoir  au«lergc>&' 
ie  conrommer  la  mine ;  c'c{l-la,.en  ne-vous  foupfoniunt  d'aucuoe  combinailbn  dc-cupi- 
dit^  d'aucun  regard  fur  lo  jcu.tles  efiets  puUiot,  c'eft>lil  ce  qu'on  doit  croirc  que  vou> 
avez  en  vue  dans  la  ttrriUe  operation  que  vous  prqx^;  c'eft  ce  qui  dent  en  etre  h  fruit*- 
Mais  Ic  peuple  que  vous  y  interellez,  quel  avantage  peut-il  y  trouver  ?  En  vous  fervant' 
fuis  cefle  dc  lui,  que  faites  vous  pour  lui  l  Rien,  abtidument  rien ;  &,  au  contraire^  vou» 
ftites  cc  qui-ne  conduit  qu'i  raccabler  de  nouvelles  charges.  Vous  avcz  rcjct^  si  (on  pre- 
judice, une  olFre  de  400  million^  dont  I'acoeptation  pouvoit  dcvcnir  un  moyende  fou- 
lagement  en  ta  laveur ;  &  i.  cette  reflburce,  auffi  profitable  que  legitime,  vous  avez  fubftitu^ 
une  injuftice  rulneufc,  qui,  de  votre  propre  aveu,  charge  le  trefor  public,  &  par  conlequent 
le  peupic,  d'un  furcroit  dc  depenf^  annucHe  dt  50  millions  au  moins,  &d'un  rembourfement' 
de  150  millions. 

**  Malheureux  peuple,  voiU  ce  que  vous  vauf  en  dernier  r^fuhat  rexpropriatitm  de 
V>Eg^\tBy,lt  la.durete  des  dccrets  taxatturs  du  traitement  des  miniftret  d'une  rebgion  bien- 
laifante ;  tt  defiu-mais  its  leront  a  votre  charge :   leurs  charit^  foulageoient  les  pauvres  1  & 

vous  allez  etre  impofes  pour  fubvenir  a  lew  entretien  I " De  CSlat  de  k  France,  p-  81;. 

See-  alio  p.  92,  and  the  foHowii^  pages^ 
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ever  given  themfclves  the  trouble  to  ftate  fairly  the  expeftce 
of  the  management  of  the  church  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipalities,  to  -whoie  care,  ikiU,  and  diligence,  and  that 
of  their  legion  of  unknown  under  agents,  they  have  chofen 
to  commit  the  charge  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  and  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  had  been  fo  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
bilhop  of  Nancy  ? 

But  it  is  unneceflary  to  dwell  on  thefe  obvious  heads  of 
incumbrance.  Have  they  made  out  any  clear  ftate  of  the 
grand  incumbrance  of  all,  I  mean  the  whole  of  the  general 
and  municipal  eftablifhments  of  all  forts,  and  compared  it 
with  the  regular  income  by  revenue  ?  Every  deficiency  in 
thefe  becomes  a  charge  on  the  confifcated  eftate,  before  the 
creditor  can  plant  his  cabbages  on  an  acre  of  church  pro- 
perty. There  is  no  other  prop  thwi  this  confifcation  to  keep 
the  whole  ftate  from  tumbling  to  the  ground.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  they  have  purpofely  covered  all  that  they  ought  indui^ 
trioufly  to  have  cleared,  with  a  thick  fog ;  and  then,  blind- 
fold thertifelves,  like  bulls  that  fhut  their  eyes  when  they 
pufh,  they  drive,  by  the  point  of  the  bayonets,  their  flavesj 
blindfolded  indeed  no  worfe  than  their  lords,  to  take  their 
fidtions  for  currencies,  and  to  fwallow  down  paper  jhUs  by 
thirty-four  millions  fterling  at  a  dofe.  Then  they  proudly 
lay  in  their  claim  to  a  future  credit,  on  failure  of  all  their 
paft  engagements,  and  at  a  time  when  (if  in  fuch  a  matter 
any  thing  can  be  clear)  it  is  clear  that  the  furplus  eftates 
will  never  anfwer  even  the  firft  of  their  mortgages,  1  mean 
that  of  the  four  hundred  million  (or  fixteen  millions  fterling) 
of  ajftgnats.  In  all  this  procedure  I  can  difcern  neither  the 
folid  ienfe  of  plain-dealing,  nor  the  fubtle  dexterity  of  inge- 
nious fraud.  The  ol:^<5tion  within  the  aflembly  to  pulling 
up  the  flood-gates  for  this  inundation  of  fraud,  are  unan- 
fwered ;  but  they  are  thoroughly  refuted  by  an  hundred 
9  thoufand 
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Ihonfand  financiers  in  thS  ftreet.  Thefe  are  the  numbers 
by  which  the  metaphyfic  arithmeticians  compute.  Thefe 
are  the  grand  calculations  on  which  a  philofophical  public 
credit  is  founded  in  France.  They  cannot  raife  fupplies ; 
but  they  can  raife  mobs.  Let  them  rejoice  in  the  applaufes 
of  the  chab  at  Dundee,  for  thetr  wifdom  and  patriotifm  in 
having  thus  ap{riied  the  plunder  of  the  citizens  to  the  fervice 
of  the  ftate.  I  hear  of  no  addrefs  upon  this  fubjeft  from  the 
dire£tors  of  the  Bank,  of  England ;  though  their  approbation 
would  be  of  i- little  more  weight  in  the  fcale  of  credit  than 
that  of  the  club  at  Dundee.  But,  to  do  juftice  to  the  club,  I 
liclieve  the  gentlemen  who  compofe  it  to  be  wifer  than  they 
appear  j  that  they  wiU  be  lefs  liberal  of  their  money  than 
of  their  addreffes ;  and  that  they  would  not  give  a  dog's-ear 
of  their  moft  rumpled  and  ragged  Scotch  paper  for  twenty 
of  your  faireft  aJUgnats.^ 

Early  in  this  year  the  affembly  iffued  paper  to  the  amount 
of  fixteen  millions  fterling:  What  muft  have  been  the  ftate 
into  wbich  the  affembly  has  brought  yovu:  affairs,  that  the 
lelief  afforded  by  fo  vaft  ^  fupply  has  been  hardly  percepti- 
ble ^  This  paper  alfo  felt  an  almoft  immediate  depreciation 
of  five  per  cent,  which  in  little  time  came  to  about  feven. 
The  effe£fc  of  thefe  ajlignats  on  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  is 
remarkable.  Mr.  Necker  found  tliat  the  coUeftors  of  the 
revenuey  who  recwved  in  coin,  paid  the  treafury  in  ajjignatr. 
The  GOlle£lors  made  feveh  per  cent,  by  thus  receiving  in 
money,  and  accounting  in  depreciated  paper.  It  was  not 
very  difficult  to  forefee,  that  this  muft  be  inevitable.  It 
was,  however,,  not  the  lefs  embarraffing.  Mr.  Necker  was 
obliged  (I  believe,  for  a  confiderable  part,  in  the  market  of 
LiOndon)  to  buy  gold  and  filver  for  the  mint,  which  amount- 
ed to  about  twelve  thouland  pounds  above  the  value  of  the 
commodity  gained..    That  minifter.  was  of  opinion,  that 

whatever 
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whatever  their  fecret  nutritive  virtue  might  be,  the  Hate 
could  not  live  upon  jiffignats  alone ;  that  fome  real  filver  was 
neeeiTary,  particularly  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe,  who  hav- 
ing iron  in  their  hands,  were  not  likely  to  diltinguilh  them- 
felves  for  patience,  when  they  fliould  perceive  that  whilft 
an  encreafe  of  pay  was  held  out  to  them  in  reid  money,  it 
was  again  to  be  fraudulently  drawn  back  by  depreciated  pa- 
per. The  minifter,  in  this  very  natural  diilrefs,  applied  to 
the  affembly,  that  they  ihould  order  the  collectors  to  pay  in 
fpecie  what  in  fpecie  they  had  received.  It  could  not  efcape 
him,  that  if  the  treafury  paid  3  per  cent,  for  the  ufe  of  a 
currency,  which  Ihould  be  returned  feven  per  cent,  worfe 
than  the  minifter  iffued  it^  fuch  a  dealing  could  not  very 
greatly  tend  to  enrich  the  public.  The  affembly  took  no 
notice  of  his  recommendation.  They  were  in  this  dilemma 
— If  they  continued  to  receive  the  affignats,  caflx  muft  be- 
come an  alien  to  their  treafury  :  If  the  treafury  Ihouldje- 
fufe  thofe  paper  amulets,  or  Ihotild  difcountenance  them  in 
any  degree,  they  muft  deftroy  the  credit  of  their  fole  re- 
fource.  They  feem  then  to  have  made  their  option ;  and  to 
have  given  fome  fort  of  credit  to  their  paper  by  taking  it 
themfelves ;  at  the  fame  time  in  their  fpeeches  they  made  a 
fort  of  fwaggering  dedaration,  fomething,  I  rather  think, 
above  legiflative  competence ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  difer- 
«nce  in  v^ue  between  metallic  money  and  their  aHignats.  This 
was  a  good  fiout  proof  article  of  faith,  pronounced  under  an 
anathema,  by  the  venerable  fathers  of  this  philofophic  fy- 
nod.    Credat  who  will — certainly  not  Judaus  Apella. 

A  noble  indignation  rifes  in  the  minds  of  your  popular 
leaders,  on  hearing  the  magic  lanthom  in  their  ihew  of 
finance  compared  to  the  fraudulent  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Law. 
They  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  fands  of  his  Mifliilippi  com- 
pared with  the  rock  of  the  church,  on  which  they  build 

their 
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their  fyftem.  Pray  let  them  fupprefs  this  glorious  fpirit, 
until  they  Ihew  to  the  world  what  piece  of  foiid  ground  there 
is  for  their  affignats,  which  they  have  not  pre-occupied  by 
other  charges.  They  do  injnftice  to  that  great,  mother 
fraud,  to  compare  it  with  their  degenerate  imitation.  It  is 
not  true,  that  Law  built  folely  on  a  fpeculation  concerning 
the  Mifliffippi.  He  added  the  Eaft  India  trade ;  he  added 
the  African  trade ;  he  added  the  farms  of  all  the  farmed  re- 
venue of  France.  All  thefe  together  unqueftionably  could 
notfupport  the  ftrudture  which  the  public  enthufiafm,  not 
he,  chofe  to  build  upon  thefe  bafes.  But  thefe  were,  how- 
ever, in  comparifon,  generous  deluiions.  They  fuppofed, 
and  they  aimed  at  an  increafe  of  the  commerce  of  France. 
They  opened  to  it  the  whole  range  of  the  two  hemifpheres. 
They  did  not  think  of  feeding  France  from  its  own  fub- 
ftance.  A  grand  imagination  found  in  this  flight  of  com- 
merce fomething  to  captivate.  It  was  wherewithal  to  dazzle 
the  eye  of  an  eagle.  It  was  not  made  to  entice  the  fmell  of 
a  mole,  nuzzling  and  burying  himfelf  in  his  mother  earth,  as 
-yowrs  is.  Men  were  not  then  quite  fhrunk  from  their  natural 
dimenfions  by  a  degrading  and  fordid  philofophy,  and  fitted 
for  low  and  vulgar  deceptions.  Above  all  remember,  that 
in  impofing  on  the  imagination,  the  then  managers  of  the 
fyftem  made  a  complement  to  the  freedom  of  men.  In  their 
fraud  there  was  no  mixture  of  force.  This  was  referved  to 
our  time,  to  quench  the  little  glimmerings  of  reafon  which 
might  break  in  upon  the  folid  darknefs  of  this  enlightened 
age. 

On  recollection,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  a  fcheme  of  finance 
which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  abilities  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, and  which  has  been  introduced  with  great  pomp, 
though  not  yet  finally  adopted  in  the  nationa  affembly.  It 
comes  with  fomething  folid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the  paper 

Vol.  III.  S  f  circulation ; 
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circulation ;  and  much  has  been  laid  of  its  utility  and  its 
elegance.  I  mean  the  projeft  for  coining  into  money  the 
bells  of  the  fuppreffed  churches.  This  is  their  alchymy. 
There  are  fome  follies  which  baffle  argument ;  which  go 
beyond  ridicule  ;  and  which  excite  no  feeling  in  us  but  diG- 
guft ;  and  therefore  I  fay  no  more  upon  it. 

It  is  as  little  worth  remarking  any  farther  upon  all  their 
drawing  and  re-drawing,  on  their  circulation  for  patting  off 
the  evil  day,  on  the  play  between  the  treafury  and  the  C'aiffe 
d'Efcompte,  and  on  all  thefe  old  exploded  contrivances  of 
mercantile  fraud,  now  exalted  into  policy  of  ftate.  The  re- 
venue will  not  be  trifled  with.  The  prattling  about  the 
rights  of  men  will  not  be  accepted  in  payment  for  a  bifcnit 
or  a  pound  of  gunpowder.  Here  then  the  metaphylicians 
defcend  from  their  airy  fpeculations,  and  faithfully  follow 
examples.  What  examples  ?  the  examples  of  bankrupts. 
But  defeated,  baffled,  difgraced,  when  their  breath,  their 
ftrength,  their  inventions,  their  fancies  defert  them,  their 
conBdence  Hill  maintains  its  ground.  In  the  manifeit  failure 
of  their  abilities  they  take  credit  for  their  benevolence. 
When  the  revenue  difappears  in  their  hands,  they  have  the 
prefumption,  in  fome  of  their  late  proceedings,  to  value 
tbemfelves  on  the  relief  given  to  the  people.  They  did  not 
relieve  the  people.  If  they  entertained  fuch  intentions,  why 
did  they  order  the  obnoxious  taxes  to  be  paid  >  The  people 
relieved  themfelves  in  fpite  of  the  affembly. 

But  waving  all  difcuffion  on  the  parties,  who  may  claim 
the  merit  of  this  fallacious  relief,  has  there  been,  in  effe<5t, 
any  relief  to  the  people  in  any  form  ?  Mr.  Bailly,  one  of  the 
grand  agents  of  paper  circulation,  lets  you'  into  the  nature 
of  this  relief.  His  fpeech  to  the  national  aflembly  contained 
an  high  and  laboured  panegyric  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
for  the  conftancy  and  unbroken  refolution  with  which  they 
X  have 
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have  borne  their  diftrefs  and  mifery.  A  fine  pi6t:ure  of  pub- 
lic felicity  !  What !  great  courage  and  unconquerable  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  to  endure  benefits,  and  fufliain  redrefs  !  One 
would  think  from  the  fpeech  of  this  learned  lord  mayor, 
that  the  Parifians,  for  this  twelvemonth  paft,  had  been  fuf- 
fering  the  ftraits  of  fome  dreadful  blockade ;  that  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  been  flopping  up  the  avenues  to  their  fupply, 
and  Sully  thundering  with  his  ordnance  at  the  gates  of 
Paris;  when  in  reality  they  are  befieged  by  no  other  ene- 
mies than  their  own  madnefs  and  folly,  their  own  credulity 
and  perverfenefs.  But  Mr.  Bailly  will  fooner  thaw  the  eter- 
nal ice  of  his  atlantic  regions,  than  reftore  the  central  heat  to 
Paris,  whilft  it  remains  »*  finitten  with  the  cold^  dry,  petrifick 
**  mace"  of  a  falfe  and  unfeeling  philofophy.  Some  time  after 
this  fpeech,  that  is,  on  the  thirteenth  of  lail  Auguft,  the 
fame  magiftrate,  giving  an  account  of  his  government  at  the 
bar  of  the  fame  affembly,  exprefles  himfelf  as  follows  :  "  In 
"  the  month  of  July  1789,"  [the  period  of  everlafting  com- 
memoration] "  the  finances  of  the  city  of  Paris  were  yet  in 
*'  good  order ;  the  expenditure  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
**  receipt,  and  (he  had  at  that  time  a  million  [forty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling]  "  in  bank.  The  expences  which  fhe  has 
*'  been  conftrained  to  incur,  fubfeqttent  to  the  revolution, 
"  amount  to  2,500,000  livres.  From  thefe  expences,  and 
'•  the  great  falling  off  in  the  product  of  the  free  gifts,  not 
«  only  a  momentary  but  a  total  want  of  money  has  taken 
*'  place."  This  is  the  Paris  upon  whofe  nouriiliment,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  fuch  immenfe  fums,  drawn  from 
the  vitals  of  all  France,  has  been  expended.  As  long  as  Paris 
Itands  in  the  place  of  antient  Rome,  fo  long  (he  will  be 
maintained  by  the  fubjedt  provinces.  It  is  an  evil  inevitably 
attendant  on  the  dominion  of  fovereign  democratic  repub- 
lics. As  it  happened  in  Rome,  it  may  furvive  that  repub- 
S  f  a  lican 
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Jjcan  domination  which  gave  rife  to  it.  In  that  cafe  defpotifm 
itfelf  muft  fubmit  to  the  vices  of  popularity.  Rome,  under 
her  emperors,  united  the  evils  of  both  fyftems  ;  and  this  un- 
natural combination  was  one  great  caufe  of  her  ruin.. 

To  lell  the  people  that  they  are  relieved  by  the  dilapidation- 
of  their  public  eftate,  is  a  cruel  and  infolent  impofition. 
Statefmen,  before  they  valued  themfelves  on  the  relief  given 
to  the  people  by  the  deftruftion  of  their  revenue,  ought  firft 
to  have  carefully  attended  to  the  folution  of  this  problem : — 
Whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  people  to  pay  con- 
fiderably,  and  to  gain  in  proportion  ;  or  to  gain  little  or  no- 
thing, and  to  be  difburthened  of  all  contribution?  My  mind 
is  made  up  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  firft  propolition.  Ex- 
perience is  with  me,  and,  I  believe,  the  beft  opinions  alfo. 
To  keep  a  balance  between  the  power  of  acquilition  on  the 
part  of  the  fubjedl,  and  the  demands  he  is  to  anfwer  on  thei' 
part  of  the  ftate,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ftill  of  a  true 
politician.  The  means  of  acquilition  are  prior  in  time  and 
in  arrangement.  Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
things.  To  be  enabled  to  acquire,  the  people,  without  be- 
ing fervile,  muft  be  tradable  and  obedient.  The  magiftrate 
muft  have  his  reverence,  the  laws  their  authority.  The 
body  of  the  people  muft  not  find  the  principles  of  natural 
fubordination  by  art  rooted  out  of  their  minds.  They  muft 
refpeil  that  property  of  which  they  cannot  partake.  They 
muft  labour  to  obtain  what  by  labour  can  be  obtained ;  and 
when  they  find,  as  they  commonly  do,  the  fuccefs  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  endeavour,  they  muft  be  taught  their  con- 
folation  in  the  final  proportions  of  eternal  juftice.  Of  this 
confolation,  whoever  deprives  them,  deadens  their  induftry,. 
and  ftrifces  at  the  root  of  all  acquifition  as  of  all  confervation. 
He  that  does  this  is  the  cruel  oppreflbr,  the  mercilefs  enemy 
of  the  poor  and  wretched;  at  the  fame  time  that  by  lu& 
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wicked  fpeculations  he  expofes  tlie  fruits  of  fuccefsfiil  induf- 
try,  and  the  accumulations  of  fortune,  to  the  plunder  of  the 
negligent,  the  difappoimed,"and  the  unprofperous. 

Too  many  of  the  financiers  by  profeflion  are  apt  to  fee 
nothing  in  revenue,  but  banks,  and  circulations,  and  an- 
nuities on  lives,  and  tontines,  and  perpetual  rents,  and  all 
the  fmall  wares  of  the  fliop.  In  a  fettled  order  of  the  ftate, 
thefe  things  are  not  to  be  flighted,  nor  is  the  Ikill  in  them  to 
be  held  of  trivial  eftimalion.  They  are  good,  but  then  only 
good,  when  they  affume  the  effe6ts  of  that  fettled  order,  and 
are  built  upon  it.  But  when  men  think  that  tiiefe  beggarly 
contrivances  may  fupply  a  refource  for  the  evils  which  refult 
from  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  public  order,  and  from 
caufing  or  fuffering  the  principles  of  property  to  be  fubvert- 
ed,  they  will,  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  leave  a  me- 
lancholy and  lafting  monument  of  the  effect  of  prepofterous 
politics,  and  prefumptuous,  ihort-fighted,  narrow-minded- 
wifdom. 

The  efFedls  of  the  incapacity  (hewn  by  the  popular  leaders 
In  all  the  great  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  to  be  co- 
vered with  the  "all-atoning  name"  of  liberty.  In  fome 
people  I  fee  great  liberty  indeed ;  in  many,  if  not  in  the 
ipoft,  an  oppreflive  degrading  fervitude.  But  what  is  liberty 
without  wifdom,  and  without  virtue  ?  It  is  the  greateft  of 
all  poflible  evils  ;  for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madnefs,  without 
tuition  or  reftraint.  Thofe  who  know  what  virtuous  liberty 
is,  cannot  bear  to  fee  it  difgraced  by  incapable  heads,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  high-founding  words  in  their  mouths. 
Grand,  fwelling  lentiments  of  liberty,  I  am  fure  1  do  not 
defpife.  They  warm  the  heart ;  they  enlarge  and  liberahze 
our  minds ;  they  animate  our  courage  in  a  time  of  confli*5t. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  read  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Corneille 
with  pleafure.    Neither  do  1  wholly  condemn  the  little  arts 
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and  devices  of  popularity.  They  facilitate  the  carrying  of 
many  points  of  moment ;  they  keep  the  people  together ;  they 
refreHi  the  mind  in  its  exertions ;  and  they  difFufe  occailonal 
gaiety  over  the  fevcre  brow  of  moral  freedom.  Every  poli- 
tician ought  to  facrifice  to  the  graces ;  and  to  join  compliance 
with  rcafon.  But  in  fuch  an  undertaking  as  that  in  France, 
all  thefe  fubfidiary  fentiments  and  artifices  are  of  little  avail. 
To  make  a  government  requires  no  great  prudence.  Settle 
the  feat  of  power ;  teach  obedience :  and  the  work  is  done. 
To  give  freedom  is  ftill  more  eafy.  It  is  not  neceflary  to 
guide;  it  only  requires  to  let  go  the  rein.  But  to  form  a 
free  government ;  that  is,  to  temper  together  thefe  oppolite 
elements  of  liberty  and  reftraint  in  one  confiftent  work,  re- 
quires much  thought,  deep  refiedtion,  a  fagacious,  powerful, 
and  combining  mind.  This  I  do  not  find  in  thofe  who  take 
the  lead  in  the  national  alTembly.  Perhaps  they  are  not  fo 
miferably  deficient  as  they  appear.  I  rather  believe  it.  It 
would  put  them  below  the  common  level  of  human  under- 
Handing.  But  when  the  leaders  choofe  to  make  themfelves 
bidders  at  an  auction  of  popularity,  their  talents,  in  the  con- 
Itruilion  of  the  ftate,  will  be  of  no  fervice.  They  will  be- 
come flatterers  inftead  of  legiflators ;  the  inftruments,  not 
the  guides  of  the  people.  If  any  of  them  fliould  happen  to 
propofe  a  fcheme  of  liberty,  foberly  limited,  and  defined 
with  proper  qualifications,  he  will  be  immediately  outbid  by 
his  competitors,  who  will  produce  fomething  more  fplen- 
djdly  popiilar.  Snfpicions  will  be  raifed  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
caufe.  Moderation  will  be  ftigmatized  as  the  virtue  of 
cowards;  and  compromife  as  the  prudence  of  traitors; 
xmtil,  in  hopes  of  preferving  the  credit  which  may  enable 
him  to  temper  and  moderate  on  fome  occafions,  the  po- 
pular leader  is  obliged  to  become  active  in  propagating 
do<5trineSj    and  eftablilliing   powers,    that    will    afterwards. 
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defeat  any  fober   pnrpofe  at  which  he  ulthnately  might 
have  aimed. 

But  am  I  (6  unreafonable  as  to  fee  nothing  at  all  that  de- 
ferves  commendation  in  the  indefatigable  labours  of  this  af- 
iembly?  I  do  not  deny  that  among  an  infinite  number  of 
adts  of  violence  and  folly,  fome  good  may  have  been  done. 
They  vv^ho  deftroy  every  thing  certainly  will  remove  fome 
grievance.  They  who  make  every  thing  new,  have  a  chance 
that  they  may  eftablifli  fomething  beneficial.  To  give  them 
credit  for  what  they  have  done  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
they  have  ufurped,  or  whith  can  excufe  them  in  the  crimes 
by  which  that  authority  has  been  acquired,  it  muft  appear, 
that  the  fame  things  could  not  have  been  accompliflied  with- 
out producing  fuch  a  revolution.  Moft  afl^iredly  they 
might ;  becaufe  almoft  every  one  of  the  regulations  made  by 
them,  which  is  not  very  equivocal,  was  either  in  the  ceflion 
of  the  king,  voluntarily  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  ftates,  or 
in  the  concurrent  inftmdlions  to  the  orders.  Some  ufages 
have  been  abolifiied  on  j\i^  grounds;  but  they  were  iuch 
that  if  they  had  ftood  as  they  were  to  all  eternity,  they  would 
little  detradl  from  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  any  ftate. 
The  improvements  of  the  national  ^embly  are  fuperficial,. 
their  errors  fundamental. 

Whatever  they  are,  I  wifii  my  countrymen  rather  to  re- 
commend to  our  neighbours  the  example  of  the  Britifh.  con- 
ftitution,  than  to  take  models  from  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own.  In  the  former  they  have  got  an  inva- 
luable treafure.  They  are  not,  I  think,  without  fome  caufes 
of  apprehenfion  and  complaint ;  but  thefe  they  do  not  owe 
to  their  conftitution,  but  to  their  own  condu(5t.  I  think  our 
happy  fituation  owing  to  our  conftitution ;  but  owing  to  the 
whole-  of  it,  and  not  to  any  part  fingly;  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  what  we  have  left  ftanding  in  our  feveral  reviews 
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and  reformations,  as  well  as  to  what  we  have  altered  or  fu- 
peradded.  Our  people  will  find  employment  enough  for  a 
truly  patriotic,  free,  and  independent  fpirit,  in  guarding 
what  they  poiTcfs,  from  violation.  I  would  not  exclude  al- 
teration neither ;  but  even  when  I  changed,  it  ftiould  be  to 
preferve.  1  fliould  be  led  to  my  remedy  by  a  great  griev- 
ance. In  what  I  did,  I  fhould  follow  the  example  of  our  an- 
ceftors.  I  would  make  the  reparation  as  nearly  as  poffible 
in  the  ftyle  of  -the  building.  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded 
circumfpe,i5tion,  a  moral  rather  than  a  complexional  timidity 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  forefathers  in  their 
moft  decided  condudt.  Not  being  illuminated  with  the  light 
of  which  the  gentlemen  of  France  tell  us  they  have  got  fo 
abundant  a  fliare,  they  atSted  under  a  ftrong  impreflion  of 
the  ignorance  and  fallibility  of  mankind.  He  that  had  made 
them  thus  fallible,  rewarded  them  for  having  in  their  con- 
du»5t  attended  to  their  nature.  Let  us  imitate  their  caution, 
if  we  Willi  to  deferve  their  fortune,  or  to  retain  their  be- 
,<iuefts.  Let  us  add,  if  we  pleafe,  but  let  us  preferve  what 
they  have  left ;  and,  ftanding  on  the  firm  ground  of  the 
Brithh  conftitution,  let  us  be  fatisfied  to  admire  rather  than 
attempt  to  follow  in  their  defperate  flights  the  aeronauts  of 
.France. 

.1  have  told  you  candidly  my  fentiments.  1  think  they  are 
not  likely  to  alter  yours.  1  do  not  know  that  they  ought. 
You  are  young ;  you  cannot  guide,  but  muft  follow  the  for- 
tune of  your  country.  But  hereafter  they  may  be  of  fome 
.ufe  to  you,  in  fome  future  form  which  your  commonwealth 
may  take.  In  the  preient  it  can  hardly  remain ;  but  before 
.its  final  fettlement  it  may  be  obliged  to  pafs^  as  one  of  our 
poets  fays,  "  through  great  varieties  of  untried  being," 
and  in  all  its  .traufmigrations  to  be  purified  by  fir«  and 
tflood. 

I  have 
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I  have  little  to  recommend  my  opinions,  but  long  obfer- 
vation  and  much  impartiality.  They  coine  from  one  who 
has  been  no  tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatnefs ;  and 
who  in  his  laft  a£ts  does  not  wilh  to  belye  the  tenour  of  his 
life.  They  come  from  one,  almoft  the  whole  of  whofe  pub- 
lic exertion  has  been  a  ftruggle  for  the  liberty  of  others ; 
from  one  in  whofe  breaft  no  anger  durable  or  vehement  has 
ever  been  kindled,  but  by  what  be  confidered  as  tyranny ; 
and  who  fnatches  from  his  ihare  in  the  endeavours  which 
are  ufed  by  good  men  to  difcredit  opulent  oppreffion,  the 
hours  he  has  employed  on  your  affairs ;  and  who  in  fo  do- 
ing perTuades  himfelf  he  has  not  departed  from  his  ufual 
office :  they  come  from  one  who  delires  honours,  diftiniftions, 
and  emoluments,  but  little ;  and  who  experts  them  not  at 
all ;  who  has  no  contempt  for  fame,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy; 
who  Ihuns  contention,  though  he  will  hazard  an  opinion : 
from  one  who  wilhes  to  preferve  confiftency ;  but  who 
would  preferve  confiftency  by  varying  his  means  to  fecure 
the  unity  of  his  end;  and,  when  the  equipoife  of  the  veflel  in 
which  he  fails,  may  be  endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one 
fide,  is  defirous  of  carrying  the  fmall  weight  of  his  reafons  to 
that  which  may  preferve  its  equipoife. 
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S  I  R, 

IH  A  D  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  17th  of 
November  laft,  in  which,  with  fome  exceptions,  you  are- 
pleafed  to  coniider  favourably  the  letter  I  have  written  on 
the  afiairs  of  France.  I  fliall  ever  accept  any  mark  of  ap- 
probation, attended  with  inftrudlion,  with  more  pleafure 
than  general  and  unqualified  praifes.  The  latter  can  ferve 
only  to  flatter  our  vanity ;  the  former,  whilft  it  encourages 
us  to  proceed,  may  help  to  improve  us  in  our  progrefs. 

Some  of  the  errors  you  point  out  to  me  in  my  printed 
letter  are  really  fuch.  One  only  I  find  to  be  material.  It  is 
corrected  in  the  edition  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  fending, 
to  you.  As  to  the  cavils  which  may  be  made  on  fome  part 
of  my  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  gradations  in  your  new 
conftitution,  you  obferve  juftly,  that  they  do  not  afieft  the 
fubftance  of  my  objeilions.  Whether  there  be  a  round 
more  or  lefs  in  the  ladder  of  reprefentation,  by  which  your 
workmen  afcend  from  their  parochial  tyranny  to  their  fede- 
ral anarchy,  when  the  whole  fcale  is  falfe,  appears  to  me  of 
little  or  no  importance. 

I  publiflied  my  thoughts  on  that  conftitution,  that  my 
countrymen  might  be  enabled  to  eftimate  the  wifdom  of  the- 
plans  which  were  held  out  to  their  imitation.  I  conceived 
that  the  true  character  of  thofe  plans  would  be  beft  colledled 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  them.  I  thought 
that  the  fcheme  of  their  building  would  be  better  compre- 
hended in  the  deCgn  of  the  architedts  than  in  the  execution; 
of  the  mafons.  It  was  not  worth  my  reader's  while  to  oc- 
cupy himfelf  with  the  alterations  by  which  bungling  prac- 
tice 
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tice  correfts  abfurd  theory.  Such  an  inveftigation  would  be 
endlefs  :  becaufe  every  day's  paft  experience  of  impractica- 
bility has  driven,  and  every  day's  future  experience  will 
drive,  thofe  men  to  new  devices  as  exceptionable  as  the  old ; 
and  which  are  no  otherwife  worthy  of  obfervation  than  as 
they  give  a  daily  proof  of  the  delufion  of  their  pmmifes,  and 
tlie  falfehood  of  their  profeffions.  Had  I  followed  all  thefc 
c~hanges,  my  letter  would  have  been  only  a  gazette  of  thar 
wanderings ;  a  joiu-nal  of  their  roarch  from  error  to  error, 
through  a  dry  dreary  defart,  unguided  by  the  lights  of 
heaven,  or  by  the  contrivance  which  wildom  has  invented  to 
fupply  their  place. 

'  I  am  unalterably  perliiaded,  that  the  attempt  to  opprefs> 
degrade,  impoverilli,  confifcate,  and  extitfguiih  the  original 
gentlemen,  and  lajidcd  property  of  an  whole  nation,  cannot 
be  jufttfied  under  any  form  it  may  afliime.  I  am  fatiSiSed 
beyond  a -doubt,  that  the  project  of  turning  a  great  empire 
into  a  veftry,  or  into  a  coTleiflion  of  veftries,  and  of  govern- 
ing it  in  the  fpirit  of  .a  parochial  adminitlration,  is  fenfclefs 
and  abfurd,  in  any  mode,  or  with  any  qualifications.  I  can 
never  be  convinced,  that  the  fcheme  of  placing  the  higheft 
powers  of  the  ftate  in  churchwardens  and  conftables,  and 
other  fuch  officers,  guided  by  the  prudence  of  litigious  at- 
tomies,  and  Jew  brokers,  and  fet  in  ailion  by  (hamelefs  wo- 
men of  the  loweft  condition,  by  keepers  of  hotels,  taverns, 
and  brothels,  by  pert  apprentices,  by  clerks,  ihop-boys, 
hair-dreffers,  fidlers,  and  dancers  on  the  ftage,  (who,  in  fuch 
a  commonwealth  as  your's,  will  in  future  overbear,  as  al- 
ready they  have  overborne,  the  fober  incapacity  of  dull  un- 
inftruiJted  men,  of  ufeful  but  laborious  occupations)  can 
never  be  put  into  any  Ihape,  that  muft  not  be  both  diigrace- 
ful  and  deftruftive.  The  whole  of  this  projedl,  even  if  it 
were  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  was  not  in  reality  the  do- 
minion, 
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minion,  through  that  difgraceful  medium,  of  half  a  dozen, 
or  perhaps  fewer,  intriguing  politicians,  is  fo  mean,  fo  low- 
minded,  fo  ftupid  a  contrivance,  in  point  of  wifdom,  as  well 
as  fo  perfeiSljr  deteftable  for  its  wickednefs,  that  I  muft  al- 
ways confider  the  corretStives  which  might  make  it  in  any 
degree  prafticable,  to  be  fo  many  new  objedtions  to  it. 

In  that  wretched  ftate  of  things,  fome  are  afraid  that  the 
authors  of  your  miferies  may  be  led  to  precipitate  their  fur- 
ther defigns,  by  the  hints  they  may  receive  from  the  very 
arguments  ufed  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  their  fyftem,  to 
mark  the  incongruity  of  its  parts,  and  its  inconfiftency  with 
their  own  principles ;  and  that  your  mailers  may  be  led  to 
render  their  fchemes  more  confident,  by  rendering  them 
more  mifchievoxis.  Excufe  the  liberty  which  your  indulgence 
authorizes  me  to  take,  when  I  obferve  to  you,  that  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  as  thefe  would  prevent  all  exertion  of  our  facul- 
ties in  tllis  great  caufe  of  mankind. 

A  rafli  recourfe  to  force  is  not  to  be  juftified  in  a  ftate  of 
real  weaknqfs.  Such  attempts  bring  on  difgrace;  and,  in 
their  failure,  difcountenance  and  difcourage  more  rational 
endeavours.  But  reafon  is  to  be  hazarded,  though  it  may  be 
perverted  by  craft  and  fophiftry ;  for  reafon  can  fufFer  no 
lofs  nor  Ihame,  nor  can  it  impede  any  ufeful  plan  of  future 
policy.  In  the  unavoidable  uncertainty,  as  to  the  effeil, 
which  attends  on  every  meafure  of  human  prudence,  no- 
thing feems  a  fiirer  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  fraud  than  its  de- 
tedlion.  It  is  true  the  fraud  may  be  fwallowed  after  this  dif- 
covery ;  and  perhaps  even  fwallowed  the  more  greedily  for 
being  a  detected  fraud.  Men  fometimes  make  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  be  difabufed ;  and  they  had  rather  fall  into  an 
hundred  errors  than  confefs  one.  But  after  all, — when  nei- 
ther our  principles  nor  our  difpofitions,  nor,  perhaps,  our 
talents,  enable  us  to  encounter  delufion  with  delufion,  we 
6  muft 
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muft  ufe  our  bed  reafon  to  thofe  that  ought  to  be  reafonable 
creatures,  and  to  take  our  chance  for  the  event.  We  cannot 
a(5fc  on  thefe  anomalies  in  the  minds  of  men,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  perfons  who  have  contrived  thefe  things  can 
be  made  much  the  better  or  the  worfe  for  any  thing  which 
can  be  faid  to  them,  ney  are  reafon  proof.  Here  and 
there,  fome  men,  who  were  at  firft  carried  away  by  wUd  good 
intentions,  may  be  led,  when  their  firft  fervors  are  abated,  to 
join  in  a  fober  furvey  of  the  fchemes  into  which  they  had 
been  deluded.  To  thofe  only  (and  I  am  forry  to  fay  they  are 
hot  likely  to  make  a  large  defcription)  we  apply  with  any 
hope.  I  may  fpeak  it  upon  an  affurance  almoft  approach- 
ing to  abfolute  knowledge,  t;hat  nothing  has  been  done  that 
has  not  been  contrived  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the 
ftates  had  afiembled.  Nulla  nova  mibi  res  inopinave  furgil. 
They  are  the  fame  men  and  the  fame  defigns  that  they  were 
from  the  firft,  though  varied  in  their  appearance.  It  was 
the  very  fame  animal  that  at  firft  crawled  about  in  the  fliape 
of  a  caterpillar,  that  you  now  fee  rife  into  the  air,  and  expand 
his  wings  to  the  fun. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  as  we  are  obliged  to  proceed,  that  is 
upon  an  hypothefis  that  we  addrefs  rational  men,  can  falfe 
political  principles  be  more  effectually  expofed,  than  by  de- 
monftrating  that  they  lead  to  confequences  dire<£tly  incon- 
fiftent  with  and  fiibveriive  of  the  arrangements  grounded 
upon  them  ?  If  this  kind  of  demonftration  is  not  permitted, 
the  procefs  of  reafoning  called  deduSio  ad  abfurdum,  which 
even  the  feverity  of  geometry  does  not  reject,  could  not 
be  employed  at  all  in  legiflative  difcuffions.  One  of  our 
ftrongeft  weapons  againft  folly  adling  with  authority,  would 
be  loft. 

You  know.  Sir,  that  even  the  virtuous  efforts  of  you  .pa- 
triots to  prevent  the  ruin  of  your  country  have  had  this  very 
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turn  given  to  them.  It  has  been  faid  here,  and  in  France 
too,  that  the  reigning  nfurpers  would  not  have  carried  their 
tyranny  to  fuch  deftru^live  lengths,  if  they  had  not  been 
Itimulated  and  provoked  to  it  by  the  acrimony  of  your  op- 
polition.  There  is  a  dilemma  to  which  every  oppofition  to 
fuccefsful  iniquity  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  liable. 
If  you  lie  ftiU,  you  are  confidered  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
meafures  in  which  you  filently  acquiefce.  If  you  refift,  ypu 
are  accufed  of  provoking  irritable  power  to  new  excelies^ 
The  conduft  of  a  loling  party  never  api)ears  right :  at  leaft  it 
never  can  poflefs  the  only  infallible  criterion  of  wifdom 
to  vulgar  judgments — -fuccefs. 

The  indulgence  of  a  fort  of  undefined  hope,  an  obfcure 
confidence,  that  fome  lurking  remains  of  virtue,  fome  de- 
gree of  fhame,  might  exift  in  the  breafts  of  the  oppreflbrs  of 
France,  has  been  among  the  caules  which  have  helped  to 
bring  on  the  common  ruin  of  king  and  people.  There  is 
no  lafety  for  honeft  men,  but  by  believing  all  poffible  evil  of 
evil  men,  and  by  acting  with  promptitude,  decifion,  and 
ileadinefs  on  that  belief.  I  well  remember,  at  every  epocha 
of  this  wonderful  hiftory,  in  every  fcene  of  this  tragic  bufi- 
nefs,  that  when  your  fophiftic  ufurpers  were  laying  down 
mifchievous  principles,  and  even  applying  them. in  diredl  re- 
folutions,  it  was  the  fadiion  to  fay,  that  they  never  intended 
to  execute  thofe  declarations  in  their  rigour.  This  made 
men  cautious  in  their  oppofition,  and  remifs  in  early  pre- 
caution. By  holding  out  this  fallacious  hope,  the  impoftors 
deluded  fometimes  one  defcription  of  men,  and  fometimes 
another,  fo  that  no  means  of  refinance  were  provided  againft 
them,  when  they  came  to  execute  in  cruelty  what  they  had 
planned  in  fraud. 

There  are  cafes  in  which  a  man  would  be  alhamed  not  to 
have  been  impofed  on.    There  is  a  confidence  neceffUry  to . 
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human  intercourfe,  and  without  which  men  are  often  more- 
injured  by  their  own  fufpicions  than  they  could  be  by  the: 
perfidy  of  others.  But  when  men,  whom  we  know  to  be- 
wicked,  impoi'e  upon  us,  we  are  fomething  worfe  than, 
dupes.  When  we  know  them,  their  fair  pretences  become 
new  motives  for  diftruft.  There  is  one  cafe,  indeed,  in 
which  it  would  be  madnefs  not  to  give  the  fulleft  credit  to 
the  moil  deceitful  of  men,  that  is,  when  they  make  declara- 
tions of  hoftility  againft  us. 

1  find,  that  fome  perfons  entertain  other  hopes,  which  I 
confefs  appear  more  fpecious  than  thofe  by  which  at  firft  fo 
many  were  deluded  and  dif:irmed.  They  flatter  themfelves 
that  the  extreme  nrifery  brought  upon  the  people  by  their 
folly,  will  at  laft  open  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  if  not  of 
their  leaders.  Much  the  contrary,  I  fear.  As  to  the  leaders 
ill  this  fyftem  of  impofture, — you  know,  that  cheats  and 
deceivers  never  can  repent.  The  fraudulent  have  no  re- 
fource  but  in  fraud.  They  have  no  other  goods  in  their  ma- 
gazine. They  have  no  virtue  or  wffdbm  in  their  minds,  to 
which,  in  a  difappointment  concerning  the  profitable  effeds 
of  fraud  and  cunning,  they  can  retreat.  The  wearing  out  of 
an  old,  ferves  only  to  put  them  upon  the  invention  of  a  new 
delufion.  Unluckily  too,  the  credulity  of  dupes  is  as  inex- 
hauftible  as  the  invention  of  knaves.  They  never  give 
people  poiTetlion;  but  they  always  keep  them  in  hope. 
Your  ftate  dcxftors  da  not  fo  mvich  as  pretend  that  any  good 
whatibever  has  hitherto  been  derived  from  their  operations, 
or  that  the  public  has  profjiered  in  any  one  inftance,  under 
their  management.  The  nation  is  fick,  very  fick,  by  their 
medicines.  But  the  charlatan  tells  them  that  -ivhat  is  part 
cannot  be  helped ;— they  have  taken  the  draught,  and  they 
muft  wait  its  operation  with  patience; — that  the  firrt  efFedts 
indeed  are  unpleafant,  but  that  the  very  licknefs  is  a  proof 
»  that 
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that  the  dofe  is  of  no  fluggifh  operation; — that  ficknefs  is 
inevitable  in  all  conftitutional  revolutions; — that  the  body 
malt  pafs  through  pain  to  eafe; — that  the  prefcriber  is  not 
an  cmpirick  who  proceeds  by  vulgar  experience,  but  one 
who  grounds  his  pra<Stice  on  *  the  fure  rules  of  art,  which 
cannot  poiTibly  fail.  You  have  reatl,  Sir,  the  laft  raanifefto, 
or  mountebank's  bill,  of  the  national  aiietnbly.  You  fee 
their  prefumption  in  their  promifes  is  not  leffened  by  all 
their  failures  in  the  performance.  Compare  this  lalt  addrefs 
of  the  affembly,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  your  affairs,  with 
the  early  engagements  of  that  body ;  engagements  ^yhich, 
not  content  with  declaring,  they  folemnly  depofed  upon 
oath,  fwearing  luftily  that  if  they  were  fupported  they 
would  make  their  country  glorious  and  happy ;  and  then 
judge  whetlier  thofe  who  can  write  fuch  things,  or  thofe 
who  can  bear  to  read  them,  are  of  themfelves  to  be  brought 
to  any  reafonable  courfe  of  thought  or  action. 

As  to  the  people  at  large,  when  once  thefe  miferable  (heep 
have  broken  the  fold,  and  have  got  themfelves  loofe,  not 
from  the  reftraint,  but  from  the  prote(aion  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  authority,  and  legitimate  fubordination, 
they  become  the  natural  prey  of  impoftors.  When  they 
have  once  tailed  of  the  flattery  of  knaves,  they  can  no  longer 
endure  reafon,  which  appears  to  them  only  in  the  form  of 
cenfure  and  reproach.  Great  diftrefs  has  never  hitherto 
taught,  and  whilft  the  world  larts  it  never  will  teach,  wife 
leflbns  to  any  part  of  mankind.  Men  are  as  much  blinded 
by  the  extremes  of  mifery  as  by  the  extremes  of  profperity. 
Befperate  iitnations  produce  defperate  coimcils,  and  def- 

*  It  b  laid  in  the  Uftqtiackilh  addrefs  of  the  national  aJIcoibly  to.  the  people  of  France; 
tlut  tliej  have  not  fbrnwd  their  arrangements  upon  vulgar  prai^ce  i  but  on  a  theory  which 
cannot  iiiil,  or  fijmething  to  that  clied. 
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perate  meafures.  The  people  of  France,  almoft  generally^ 
have  been  taught  to  look  for  other  refources  than  thofe- 
which  can  be  derived  from  order,  frugality,  and  induftry. 
They  are  generally  armed ;  and  they  are  made  to  expeift, 
much  from  the  ufe  of  arms.  Nihil  non  arrogant  armis. 
Befides  this,  the  retrograde  order  of  fociety  has  fomething 
flattering  to  the  difpolitions  of  mankind.  The  life  of  ad- 
venturers, gamefters,  gipfies,  beggars,  and  robbers,  is  not 
"unpleafant.  It  requires  reftraint  to  keep  men  from  falling- 
into  that  habit.  The  fhifting  tides  of  fear  and  hope,  the 
flight  and  purfuit,  the  peril  and  efcape,  the  alternate  famine 
and  feaft,  of  the  favage  and  the  thief,  after  a  time,  render  all 
courfe  of  flow,  fteady,  progreffive,  unvaried  occupation,  and 
the  profped  only  of  a  limited  mediocrity  at  the  end  of  long 
labour,  to  the  laft  degree  tame,  languid,  and  inflpid.  Thofe 
who  have  been  once  intoxicated  with  power,  and  have  de- 
rived any  kind  of  emolument  from  it,  even  though  but  for 
one  year,  never  can  willingly  abandon  it.  They  may  be  dif- 
trefled  in  the  midft  of  all  their  power ;  but  they  will  never 
look  to  any  thing  btit  power  for  their  relief.  When  did 
diflirefs  ever  oblige  a  prince  to  abdicate  his  authority  ?  And 
what  effetStwill  it  have  upon  thofe  who  are  made  to  beheve 
themfelves  a  people  of  princes? 

The  more  adtive  and  ftirring  part  of  the  lower  ordfers 
having  got  government,  and  the  diftribution  of  plunder, 
into  their  hands,  they  will  ufe  its  refources  in  each  munici- 
pality to  form  a  body  of  adherents.  Thefe  rulers,  and  their 
adherents,  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  overpower  the  difcon- 
tents  of  thofe  who  have  not  been  able  to  aflert  their  fliare  of 
the  fix)il.  The  unfortunate  adventurers  in  the  cheating 
lottery  of  plunder  will  probably  be  the  leaft  fagacious,  or 
the  moft  ina^ive  and  irreiblute  of  the  gang.  If,  on  difap- 
pointment,  they  Ihould  dare  to  ftir,  they  will  foon'  be  fup- 
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preffed  as  rebels  and  mutineers  by  their  brother  rebels. 
Scantily  fed  for  a  while,  with  the  offal  of  plunder,  they  will 
drop  off  by  degrees;  they  will  be  driven  out  of  fight,  and 
out  of  thought ;  and  they  will  be  left  to  perilh  obfcurelyr 
like  rats,  in  holes  and  corners. 

From  the  forced  repentance  of  invalid  mutineers  and  dif- 
banded  thieves,  you  can  hope  for  no  refource.  Government 
itfelf,  which  ought  to  conftrain  the  more  bold  and  dextrous 
of  thefe  robbers,  is  their  accomplice.  Its  arms,  its  treafures, 
its  all,  are  in  their  hands.  Judicature,  which  above  all 
things  ihould  awe  them,  is  their  creature  and  their  inftru- 
ment.  Nothing  feems  to  me  to  render  your  internal  fitua- 
tion  more  defperate  than  this  one  circumftance  of  the  ftate 
of  your  judicature.  Many  days  are  not  pad  fince  we  have 
fcen  a  fet  of  men  brought  forth  by  your  rulers  for  a  moft 
critical  fun£tion.  Your  rulers  brought  forth  a  fet  of  men, 
fteaming  from^  the  fweat  and  drudgery,  and  all  black  with 
the  fmoak  and  foot  of  the  forge  of  confifcation  and  robbery 
•^ardentis  majfa  fuUgine  Uppos,  a  fet  of  men  brought  forth 
from  the  trade  of  hammering  arms  of  proof,  offenfive  and 
defenfive,  in  aid  of  the  enterprizes,  and  for  the  fubfequent 
.protection  of  houfebreakers,  murderers,  traitors,  and  male- 
fatftors ;  men,  who  had  their  minds  feafone  with  theories 
perfectly  conformable  to  their  practice,  and  who  had  always 
laughed  at  pofleffion  and  preicription,  and  defied  all  the 
fundamental  maxima  of  jurifprudence.  To  the  horror  and 
ftupefadion  of  all  the  honeft  part  of  this  nation,  and  indeed 
of  ail  nations  who  are  fpeCtators,  we  have  feen,  on  the  credit 
of  thofe  very  pra(5tices  and  principles,  and  to  carry  them 
further  into  effeft,  thefe  very  men  placed  on  the  facred  feat 
of  juftice  in  the  capital  city  of  your  late  kingdom.  We  fee, 
that  in  future,  you  are  to  be  deftroyed  with  more  form  and 
regularity.    This  is  not  peace ;  it  is  only  the  introdu(ftion  of 
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a  fort  of  (lifcipline  in  their  hoftility.  Their  tyranny  is  com- 
plete, in  their  juftice ;  and  their  lanthcH-n  is  not  half  ii> 
(IreaiUuI  as  their  court. 

One  would  think  that  out  of  common  decency  they  would 
have  given  you  men  who  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
trampling  upon  law  and  juftice  in  the  affembly,  neutral  men, 
or  men  apparently  neutral,  for  judges,  who  are  to  difpofe  o^ 
your  Hves  and  fortunes. 

Cromwell,  when  he  attempted  to  legalize  his  power,  and 
to  fettle  his  conquered  country  in  a  ftate  of  order,  did  not 
look  for  difpenfers  of  juftice  in  the  inftruments  of  his  ufurp- 
ation.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  fought  out  with  great  foli- 
citude  and  feledtion,  and  even  from  the  party  moll  oppofite 
to  his  defigns,  men  of  weight,  and  decorum  of  character ; 
men  unftained  with  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  with 
hands  not  fouled  with  confilcation  and  facrilege:  for  he 
chofe  an  Haies  for  his  chief  juftice,  though  he  abfolutely 
refufed  to  take  his  civic  oaths,  or  to  make  any  acknowledg- 
ment whatfoever  of  the  legality  of  his  government.  Crom- 
well told  this  great  lawyer,  that  fince  he  did  not  approve  his 
title,  all  he  required  of  him  was,  to  adminifter,  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  pure  fentiments  and  unfpotted  character, 
that  juftice  without  which  human  fociety  cannot  fubfift : 
that  it  was  not  his  particular  government,  but  civil  order 
itfelf,  which  as  a  judge  he  wiftied  him  to  fupport.  Crom- 
well knew  how  to  feparate  the  inftitutions  expedient  to  his 
Tjfurpation  from  the  adminiftration  of  the  public  juftice  of 
his  country.  For  Cromwell  was  a  man  in  whom  ambition 
had  not  wholly  fupprefled,  but  only  fufpended  the  fen- 
timents of  religion,  and  the  love  (as  far  as  it  could  confift 
with  his  defigns)  of  fair  and  honourable  reputation.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  indebted  to  this  a£t  of  his  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  our  laws,  which  fome  fenfelefs  affertors  of  the 
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rights  of  men  were  then  on  the  point  of  entirely  erafing,  as 
relics  of  feudality  and  barbarifm,  Belides,  he  gave  in  the 
appointment  of  that  man,  to  that  age,  and  to  all  pofterity, 
the  moft  brilliant  example  of  fincere  and  fervent  piety,  exadt 
juftice,  and  profound  jurifprndence*.  But  thefe  are  not  the 
things  in  which  yotir  philofophic  ufurpers  choofe  to  follow 
Cromwell. 

One  would  think,  that  after  an  honeft  and  neceffary  revo- 
lution (if  they  had  a  mind  that  theirs  fhould  pafs  for  fuch) 
your  matters  would  have  imitated  the  virtuous  policy  of 
thofe  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  revolutions  of  that  glo- 
rious charafter.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  nothing  tended  to 
reconcile  the  Englifh  nation  to  the  government  of  king 
William  fo  much  as  the  care  he  took  to  fill  the  vacant  bi- 
ftioprics  with  men  who  had  attracted  the  puWic  efteem  by 
their  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,  and  above  all,  by  theii* 
known  moderation  in  the  ftate-  With  you>  in  your  purify- 
ing revolution,  whom  have  you  chofen  to  regulate  the 
church  ?  Mr.  Mirabeau  is  a  fine  fpeaker — and  a  fine  writer, 
— and  a  fine— a  very  fine  man ; — but  really  nothing  gave 
more  furprize  to  every  body  here,  than  to  find  him  the  fu- 
preme  head  of  your  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  The  reft  is  of 
courfe.  Your  affem^jly  addrefles  a  manifefto  to  France,  in 
which  they  tell  the  people,  with  an  infulting  irony,  that 
Jhey  have  brought  the  church  to  its  primitive  condition.  In 
one  refpedl  their  declaration  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  they 
have  brought  it  to  a  ftate  of  poverty  and  perfecution.  What 
can  be  hoped  for  after  this  ?  Have  not  men  (if  they  deferve 
the  name)  under  this  new  hope  and  head  of  the  church, 
been  made  bifhops,  for  no  other  merit  than  having  a£ted  as 
inftruments  of  atheirts ;  for  no  other  merit  than  having 
thrown  the  children's  bread  to  dogs  ;  and  in  order  to  gorge 

•  See  Burnet's  life  of  Hales, 
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the  whole  gang  of  ufurers,  pedlars,  and  'itinerant  Jew-dif- 
counters  at  the  corners  of  itreets,  ilarved  the  poor  of  their 
Chriftian  flocks,  and  their  own  brother  paftors  J  Have  not 
fiich  men  been  made  bifhops  to  adminiiter  in  temples,  in 
which  (if  the  patriotic  donations  have  not  already  dripped 
them  of  their  veflels)  the  churchwardens  ought  to  take  ft- 
curity  for  the  altar  plate,  and  not  fo  much  as  to  trull  the 
chalice  in  their  facrilegious  hands,  fo  long  as  Jews  have  al- 
fignats  on  ecclefiaftic  plunder,  to  exchange  for  the  filver 
Aolen  from  chtjrches  ? 

I  am  told,  that  the  very  fons  of  fuch  Jew-jobbers  have 
been  made  bilhops ;  perfons  not  to  be  fufpe6ted  of  any  fort 
of  Cbrijlian  fuperftition,  fit  colleagues  to  the  holy  prelate  of 
Autun4  and  bred  at  the  feet  of  that  Gam^iei.  We  know 
who  it  was  that  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the  tem- 
ple. We  fee  too  who  it  is  that  brings  them  in  again.  We 
have  in  London  very  refpeiftable  perfons  of  the  Jewilh  na- 
tion, whom  we  will  keep :  but  we  have  of  the  fame  tribe 
others  of  a  very  different  defcription, — houfebreakers,  and 
receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  and  forgers  of  paper  currency, 
more  than  we  can  conveniently  hang.  Thefe  we  can  fpare 
to  France,  to  fill  the  new  epifcopal  thrones :  men  well  verfed 
in  fwearing  ;  and  who  will  fcruple  no  oath  which  the  fertile 
genius  of  any  of  your  reformers  can  devife. 

In  matters  fo  ridiculous,  it  is  hard  to  be  grave.  On  a  view 
of  their  confeqviences  it  is  almoft  inhuman  to  treat  them 
lightly.  To  what  a  ftate  of  favage,  ftupid,  fervile  infenfibi- 
lity  muft  your  people  be  reduced,  who  can  endure  fuch  pro- 
ceedings in  their  church,  their  itate,  and  their  judicature, 
even  for  a  moment !  But  the  deluded  people  of  France  are 
like  other  madmen,  who,  to  a  miracle,  bear  hunger,  and 
thirlt,  and  cold,  and  confinement,  and  the  chains  and  lalh  of 
their  keeper,  whilft  all  the  while  they  fupport  themfelves  by 
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the  imagination  that  they  are  generals  of  armies,  prophets, 
kingS)  and  emperors.  As  to  a  change  of  mind  in  thefe  men, 
who  confider  infamy  as  honour,  degradation  as  preferment, 
bondage  to  low  tyrants  as  liberty,  and  the  practical  fcorn  and 
contumely  of  their  upftart  mafters,  as  marks  of  refpe(£t  and 
homage,  I  look  upon  it  as  abfolutely  impracticable.  Thefe 
madmen,  to  be  cured,  muft  firft,  like  other  madmen,  be 
fubdued.  The  found  part  of  the  community,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  large,  but  by  no  means  the  largeft  part,  has  been 
taken  by  furprize,  and  is  disjointed,  terrified,  and  difarmed. 
That  found  part  of  the  community  muft  firft  be  put  into  a 
better  condition,  before  it  can  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
deliberation  or  perfiiafion.  This  muft  be  an  ait  of  power, 
as  well  as  of  wifdom ;  of  power,  in  the  hands  of  firm,  de- 
termined patriots,  who  can  diftinguifli  the  mifled  from 
traitors,  who  will  regulate  the  ftate  (if  fuch  Ihould  be 
their  fortune)  with  a  difcriminatiog,  manly,  and  provident 
mercy ;  men  who  are  purged  of  the  furfeit  and  indigef- 
tion  of  fyftems,  if  ever  they  have  been  admitted  into  the 
kabit  of  their  minds  ;  men  who  will  lay  the  foxmdation  of  a 
real  reform,  in  effacing  every  veftige  of  that  philofophy 
which  pretends  to  have  made  difcoveries  in  the  terra  au~ 
Jiraiis  of  morality;;  men  who  will  fix  the  ftate  upon  thefe 
baTes  of  morals  and  politics,  which  are  our  old,  and  imme- 
morial, and,  I  hope,  will  be  our  eternal  poffefllon. 

Ttiis  power,  to  fuch  men,  muft  come  from  without.  It 
may  be  given  to  you  in  pity ;  for  furely  no  nation  ever  call- 
ed io  pathetically  on  the  compaflion  of  all  its  neighbours. 
It  may  be  given  by  thofe  neighbours  on  motives  of  fafety  to 
themfelves.  Ncyer  ihall  I  think  any  country  in  Europe  to 
be  fecure,  whilft  there  is  eftablilhed,  in  the  very  centre  of  it, 
a  ftate  (if  fo  it  may  be  cdled)  founded  on  principles  of  anar- 
chy, and  which  is,  in  reahty,  a  college  of  armed  fanatics,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  affaflination,  robbery. 
Vol.  III.  X  X--  rebellion. 
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febellioiH  fraud,  faAunn  oppreffioni  aiid  impiecy.  Mahomet, 
hid,  as  for  a  time  'he  wa&,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fatids  of 
Arabia,  had  his  fpirit  and  charafler  been  difcovered,  woiUd 
have  been  aa  t)bjed:  of  precaution  to  provident  minds. 
What  if  he  had  erected  his  fanatic  itandard  for  the  deilruc- 
tion  of  the  Chriilian  religion  in  luce  AJuBt  in  the  midft  of 
the  then  noon-<hy  fplendour  of  the  then  civilized  world  f 
The  princes  of  E\irope,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
did  wen  not  to  fuffer  the  monarchy  of  France  to  fwallow  \)p 
the  others.  They  ought  not  now,  in  my  ojjinion,  to  fuffer 
all  the  monarchies,  and  commonwealths  to  be  fwallowed  up 
in  the  gulph  of  this  polluted  anarchy.  They  may  be  tole- 
rably fafe  at  prefent,^  becaafe  the  comparative  power  of 
France  for  the  prefent  is  little.  But  times  and  octaiions 
make  dangers.  Inteftine  troubles  may  arife  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  is  a  iK>wer  always  on  the  watch,  qualified  and 
difpofed  to  profit  of  every  codjuncftvtre,  to  eftablifh  its  own 
principles  and  modes  of  milchief,  wherever  it  can  hope  fijr 
fuccefs.  What  mercy  would  thefe  nfurpsts  have  on  other 
Ibvereigns,  and  on  other  nations,  when  they  treat  their  own 
king  with  fuch  unparalleled  indignities,  and  fo  cruelly  ap- 
prefs  their  own  countrymen  1 

The  king  of  Prufiia,  in  concurrence  with  ns,  nobly  inter- 
fered to  fave  Holland  from  confuiion.  The  fatne  power, 
joined  with  the  refcued  Holland  and  Ivith  Great  Britain,  has 
put  the  emperor  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Netheriands  ;  and 
fecured,  under  that  prince,  from  all  arixtrary  innovation* 
the  antient,  hereditary  conftittition  of  thofe  province*.  The 
chamber  of  Wetzler  has  leftored  the  Bifliof)  of  Leige,  vui- 
Juftly  difpoflelTed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  fiib|e&.  The  king; 
of  Pruliia  was  bound  by  no  treaty,  nor  alliance  of  bkiod,  nor 
had  any  particular  reafons  for  thinking  the  emperor's  go- 
vernment would  be  toon  mifchievom  or  more  oppreffive  to 
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human  nature  than  that  of  the  Turk ;  yet  oh  Mere  motive 
.  of  policy  that  prince  has  interpofed  with  the  threat  of  all  liis 
force,  to  fnatch  even  the  Turk  from  the  pounces  of  th6  im- 
perial eagle.    If  this  is  done  in  favour  of  x  barbarous  na- 
tion, ^vith  a  barbarous  negledt  of  police,  fatal  to  the  hu- 
man race,  in  favour  of  a  nation,  by  principle  in  eternal  en- 
mity with  the  Chriftian  name;  a  nation  which  will  not  fo 
much  as  give  the  falutation  of  peace  (Salam)  to  any  of  us  ; 
nor  make  any  patft  with  any  Chriftian  nation  beyond  a 
truce ; — if  this  be  done  in  favour  of  the  Turk,  ihall  it  be 
thought  either  impolitic,  or  unjuft,  or  iincharitable,  to  em- 
ploy the  fame  ijower,  to  refcue  from  captivity  a  virtuous 
monarch  (by  the  courtefy  of  Europe  confidered  as  Moft 
Chriftian)  who,  after  an  intermiffion  of  175  years,  had  called 
together  the  ftates  of  his  kingdom,  to  reform  abufes,  to  efta- 
blifli  a  free  government,  and  to  ftrengthen  his  throne ;  a 
monarch,  who  at  the  very  oiitfet,  without  force,  even  with- 
out follicitation,  had  given  to  his  people  fuch  a  Magna 
Charta  of  privileges,  as  never  was  given  by  any  king  to  any 
fubjedts  ? — Is  it  to  be  tamely  borne  by  kings  who  love  their 
fubjeifts,  or  by  fubjefte  who  love  their  kings,  that  this  mo- 
narch, in  the  midft  of  thefe  gracious  afts,  was  infolently  and 
cruelly  torn  from  his  palace,  by  a  gang  of  traitors  aad  aflaf- 
fins,  and  kept  in  clofe  prifon  to  this  very  hour,  whilft  his 
royal  name  and  facred  character  were  ufed  for  the  total  ruin 
of  thofe  whom  the  laws  had  appointed  him  to  protecft  i 

The  only  offence  of  this  unhappy  monarch  towards  his 
people,  was  his  attempt,  under  a  monarchy,  to  give  them  a 
free  conftitution.  For  this,  by  an  example  hitherto  unheard 
Of  in  the  world,  he  has  been  depoTed.  It  might  well  dis- 
grace fovereigns  to  take  part  with  a  depofed  tyrant.  It 
would  fuppofe  in  them  a  vicious  fympothy.  But  not  to 
make  a  common  caitfe'  with  a- j«ft  prince,  dethroned  by 
X  X  2  traitors 
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traitors  and  rebels,  who  profcribe,  plunder,  confifcate,  and 
in  every  way  crselly  opprefs  their  fellow  citizens,  in  my 
opinion  is  to  forget  what  is  due  to  the  honour,  and  to  the 
rights  of  all  virtuous  and  legal  government. 

I  think  the  king  of  France  to  be  as  much  an  objedt  both 
of  policy  and  compaffion  as  the  Grand  Seignor  or  his  ftates. 
I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  total  annihilation  of  France  (if 
that  could  be  efFeited)  is  a  defirable  thing  to  Europe ;  or 
even  to  this  its  rival  nation.  Provident  patriots  did  not  think 
it  good  for  Rome,  that  even  Carthage  fhould  be  quite  de- 
ftroyed;  and  he  was  a  wife  Greek,  wife  for  the  general  Grecian 
interefts,  as  well  as  a  brave  Lacedemonian  eneiiiy,  and  gene- 
rous conqueror,  who  did  not  wilh,  by  the  deftrudlion  of 
Athens,  to  pluck  out  the  other  eye  of  Greece. 

However,  Sir,  what  I  have  here  faid  of  the  interference  of 
foreign  princes  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  private  individual ; 
who  is  neither  the  reprefentative  of  any  ftate,  nor  the  organ 
of  any  party ;  but  who  thinks  himfelf  bound  to  exprefs  his 
own  fentiments  with  freedom  and  energy  in  a  crifis  of  fuch 
importance  to  the  whole  human  race. 

I  am  not  appreheniive  that  in  fpeaking  freely  on  the  fub- 
}t£t  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  I  ftiall  accelerate  (as 
you  fear)  the  execution  of  traiterous  defigns  againft  them. 
You  are  of  opinion.  Sir,  that  the  ufurpers  may,  and  that  they 
will,  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  pretext  to  throw  off  the  very 
name  of  a  king : — afluredly  I  do  not  wifti  ill  to  your  king  ; 
but  better  for  him  not  to  live  (he  does  not  reign)  than  to  live 
the  paffive  inftrument  of  tyranny  and  ufurpation. 

I  certainly  meant  to  ftiew,  to  the  heft  of  my  power,  that 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  executive  officer,  in  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  republic  as  theirs,  is  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree.  But 
in  demonftrating  this — to  /^«?»,  at  leaft,  I  can  have  made  no 
difcovery.     They  only  hdd  out  the  royal  name  to  catch 
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thofe  Frenchmen  to  whom  the  name  of  king  is  flill  vene- 
rable. They  calculate  the  duration  of  that  fentiment ;  and 
when  they  find  it  nearly  expiring,  they  will  not  trouble 
themfelves  with  excufes  for  extinguifhing  the  name,  as  they 
have  the  thing.  They  ufed  it  as  a  fort  of  navel-ftring  to 
nourilh  their  unnatural  ofispring  from  the  bowels  of  royalty 
itfelf.  Now  that  the  monfter  can  purvey  for  its  own  fub- 
fiitence,  it  will  only  carry  the  mark  about  it,  as  a  token  of  its 
having  torn  the  womb  it  came  from.  Tyrants  feldom  want 
pretexts.  Fraud  is  the  ready  minifter  of  injuftice ;  and  whilit 
the  currency  of  fahe  pretence  and  fophiftic  reafoning  was 
expedient  to  their  defigns,  they  were  under  no  neceflity  of 
drawing  upon  me  to  fumilh  them  with  that  coin.  But  pre- 
texts and  fophifms  have  had  their  day ;  and  have  done  their 
work.  The  ufurpation  no  longer  feeks  plaufibility.  It  trufts 
to  power. 

Nothing  that  I  can  fey,  or  that  you  can  &y,  will  hafien 
them  by  a  Cngle  hour,  in  the  execution  of  a  defign  which 
they  have  long  fince  entertained.  In  fpite  of  their  folemn 
declarations,  their  foothing  addreffes,  and  the  multiplied 
oaths  which  they  have  taken,  and  forced  others  to  take,  they 
win  aflaflinate  the  king  when  his  name  will  no  longer  h& 
neceffary  to  their  defigns ;  but  not  a  moment  iboner.  They 
will  probably  firft  aifajUnate  the  queen,  whenever  the  re- 
newed menace  of  fuch  an  afiailination  lofes  its  effecSt  upon 
the  anxious  mind  of  an  affeiSbionate  hufband.  At  prefent, 
the  advantage  which  they  derive  from  the-  daily  threats 
againft  her  life,  is  her  only  iecurity  for  preferving  it.  They 
keep  their  fovereign  alive  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  him, 
like  fome  wild  beaft  at  a  fair;  as  if  they  had  a  Bajazetin  a 
cage.  They  choole  to  make  monarchy  contemptible  by 
expofing  it  to  derifion,  in  the  perfon  of  the  moft  benevolent 
of  their  kings, 
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In- my  opinion,  their  infolence  appears  more  odions  evea 
than  their  crirpes.  The  horrors  of  the  jth.  and  6th  of  OSo- 
ber  were  ieis  deteHahle  than  the  feftival  of  the  14th  of  July, 
There  are  fituations  (God  forbid  I  fiiould  think  that  of  the 
jth  and  6th  of  Oiftober  one  of  them)  in  which  the  beft  men 
may  be  confounded  with  the  worit,  and  in  the  darkneis  and 
cpnfu(iOD»  in  tlie  preis  and  medley  of  fuch  extremities,  it 
rnay  not  be  fo  eafy  to  difcriminate  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  neceffities  created,  even  by  ill  defigns,  have  their  ex- 
cufe.  They  may  be  forgotten  by  otliers,  when  the  guilty 
tii,emfelves  do  not  choofe  to  cherifli  their  recoll^dtipn,  and  by 
ruminating  their  offences,  nourifh  themfelves  through  the 
«jtample  of  their  paft,  to  the  perpietrat^on  of  future  crimes. 
It  is  in  the  relaxation  of  fecurity,  it  is,  in  the  expaniion  of 
profperity,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  apd  of 
its  foftening  into  feftivity  and  pleafure,  that  the  real  charaftet 
qf  men  is  difcemed.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them,  it  appears 
then  or  never.  Even  wolves  aiid  tygers,  whisri  gorged  with 
their  prey,  ai;e  fafe  and  gentle.  It  is  at  fuch  times  that  noble 
tnind^  give  all  the  reins  to  their  good-nature.  They  indulge 
their  geniijis  eyen  to  intemperance,  in  kindnefs  to.  the  affli^- 
ed,  in  generplity  to  the  conquered;  forbearing  infults,  for- 
giving injuries,  overpaying  benefits.  Full  of  dignity  them- 
felves, they  refpeA  digni(;y.  in  all>  but  they  f<?el  it  facred  in 
the  unhappy.  But  it  is  then,  and  balking  in  the  funlhine  of 
unmerited  fortune,  that  low,  fordid,,  ungenerous,  and  rep- 
tile fouls  fweU.  with  their  hoarded  poifi)ns ;  it  is  then  that 
they  difplay  their  odious  fplendour,  aijd  fliine  out  in  the  full 
Itifire  of  their  native  villainy  and  bafqnefs.  It  is  in  that 
feafon  that  no  man  of  fenfe  or  honour  can  be  miftaken  for 
ope  of  them.  It  was  in  fuph  a.feafoi),  for  them  of  politick 
e^e^aiid  fecurity,  though  their  people  were  but  juft  emerged 
from  a&ual  famine,  and  were  ready  to  be  plunged  into  a 
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giilph  of  pehiiYy  and  beggary,  that  your  phild(ophic  lords 
chofe,  with  an  oftentatious  pomp  and  luxury,  fo  feall  an  in- 
credible number  of  idle  and  thoughtlefs  peojrfe  coHeaed 
with  art  and  pains,  from  all  quartSrs  of  the  world.  THey 
conftraited  a  vaft  amphitheatre  in  Which  they  raifed  a 
fpecies  of  *  pillory.  On  this  pillory  they  fet  their  lawful 
king  and  queen,  with  an  infulting  figure  over  their  h^ads. 
There  they  expofed  thefe  objefts  of  pity  and  refpefl  to  all 
good  minds,  to  the  derifion  of  an  unthinlcing  and  unprih- 
>  cipled  multitude,  degenerated  even  from  the  verfatile  tender- 

\  nefs  which  marks  the  irregular  and  capricious  feelings  of  the 

!  populace.     That  their  cruel    infult    might  have  nothing 

5  wanting  to  complete  it,  they  chofe  the  anniverfaiy  of  that  day 

in  which  they  expofed  the  life  of  their  prince  to  the  moft 
imminent  dangers,  and  the  vileit  indignities,  juft  following 
the  inltant  when  the  alTaflins,  whom  they  had  hired  without 
owmng,  firft  openly  took  up  arms  againfi  their  king,  cor- 
rapted  his  guards,  farprized  his  caftle,  butchered  fome  of 
the  poor  invalids  of  his  garrifbn,  murdered  his  governdr, 
and,  like  wild  beafts,  tore  to  pieces  the  chief  tnagiftrate  of  his 
caipital  city,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  his  fervice. 

Till  the  juffice  of  the  world  is  awakened,  fuch  as  theft  will 
go  oi),  without  admonition,  and  withodt  provocation,  to 
every  extremity.  Thofe  who  have  Hade  the  exMbitidh  of 
the  14th  of  July,  ate  capable  of  tvery  evil.  They  do  ndt 
comrhit  crimes  for  their  defignsj.  but  they  form  defigns  that 
they  may  commit  Crimes.  It  is  not  thfeir  hecefey,  but  their 
nature,  that  impels  them.  They  are  niodem  phSofophirs, 
which  when  you  fay  of  th«i,  you  ejcprefs  every  thing  thai 
is  igtloMe,  favage,  and  hafd-hearted. 

*  The  piUoiy  (carcan)  in  EngUlxl  is  genenly  fiude  vCi;  hii^  Dke  diit  nniej  Sir  ix- 
ppfing  tlK  luag  of  Fiance. 
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Beiides  the  fure  tokens  which  are  given  by  the  ipirit  of 
their  particular  arrangements,  there  are  fome  charaiSteriftic 
lineaments  in  the  general  policy  of  your  tumultuous  defpo- 
tlfm,  which,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no 
revolution  whatfoever  in  tbeir  difpojilion  is  to  be  expected.  X 
mean  their  fcheme  of  educating  the  riling  generation,  the 
principles  which  they  intend  to  initil,  and  the  fympathies 
which  they  wilh  to  form  in  the  mind,  at  the  feafon  in  which 
it  is  the  moft  fufceptible.  Infiead  of  forming  their  young 
minds  to  that  docility^  to  that  modefty,  which  are  the  grace 
and  charm  of  youth,  to  an  admiration  of  famous  examples, 
and  to  an  averfenefs  to  any  thing  which  approaches  to  pride, 
petulance,  and  felf-conceit,  (diftempers  to  which  that  time 
oflifeisof  itfelf  fufficiently  liable)  they  artificially  foment 
thefe  evil  difpofitions,  and  even  form  them  into  fprings  of 
aftion.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  weighed  than  the  nature 
of  books  recommended  by  public  authority.  So  recom- 
mended, they  foon  form  tlie  charaxSter  of  the  age.  Uncer- 
tain indeed  is  the  efficacy,  limited  indeed  is  the  extent  of  a 
virtuous  inftitution.  But  if  education  takes  in  vice  as  any 
part  of  its  fyftem,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  operate 
with  abundant  energy,  and  to  an  extent  indefinite.  The 
magiftrate,  who  in  favour  of  freedom  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
to  fufifer  all  forts  of  publications,  is  under  a  ftrifter  duty  than 
any  other,  well  to  confider  what  fort  of  writers  he  Ihall  au- 
thorize ;  and  fhall  recommend,  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  fanc- 
tions,  that  is,  by  pubhc  honours  and  rewards.  He  ought  to 
be  cautious  how  he  recommends  authors  of  mixed  or  ambi- 
guous morality.  He  ought  to  be  fearful  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  youth  Writers  indulgent  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
own  complexion,  left  they  fhould  teach  the  humours  of  the 
profeflbr,  rather  than  the  principles  of  the  fcience.  He 
ought,  above  all,  to  be  cautious  in  recommending  any  writer 

who 
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"who  has  carried  marks  of  a  deranged  underftanding ;  for 
where  there  is  no  found  reafon,  there  can  be  no  real  virtue  ; 
and  madnefs  is  ever  vitious  and  malignant. 
.  The  national  aflembly  proceeds  on  maxims  the  very  re- 
verie of  thefe.  The  aflembly  recommends  to  its  youth  a 
ftudy  of  the  bold  experimenters  in  morality.  Every  body 
knows  that  there  is  a  great  difpute  amongft  their  leaders, 
which  of  them  is  the  heft  refemblance  to  Rouffeau.  In 
truth,  they  all  refemble  him.  His  blood  they  transfufe  into 
their  minds  and  into  their  manners.  Him  they  ftudy ;  him 
they  meditate ;  him  they  turn  over  in  all  the  time  they  can 
fpare  from  the  laborious  mifchief  of  the  day,  or  the  de- 
baxiches  of  the  night.  Roufleau  is  their  canon  of  holy  writ; 
in  his  life  he  is  their  canon  of  Polycletus ;  he  is  their  ftand- 
ard  figure  of  perfeiflion.  To  this  man  and  this  writer,  as  a 
pattern  to  authors  and  to  Frenchmen,  the  founderies  of  Paris 
are  now  running  for  ftatues,  with  the  kettles  of  their  poor 
arid  the  bells  of  their  churches.  If  an  author  had  written 
Uke  a  great  genius  on  geometry,  though  his  pra(5Ucal  and 
fpeculative  morals  were  vitious  in  the  extreme,  it  might  ap- 
pear that  in  voting  the  ftatue,  they  honoured  only  the  geo- 
metrician. But  Roufleau  is  a  moralift,  or  he  is  nothing.  It 
is  impoflible,  therefore,  pvUting  the  circumftances  together, 
to  miftake  their  defign  in  choofing  the  author,  with  whom 
they  have  begun  to  recommend  a  courfe  of  ftudies. 

Their  great  problem  is  to  find  a  fubfl:itute  for  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  hitherto  have  been  employed  to  regulate  the 
human  will  and  adtion.  They  find  difpofitions  in  the  mind, 
of  fuch  force  and  quality,  as  may  fit  men,  far  better  than  the 
old  morality,  for  the  piirpofes  of  fuch  a  ftate  as  theirs,  and 
may  go  much  further  in  fupporting  their  power,  and  de- 
ftroying  their  enemies.  They  have  therefore  chofen  a 
felfifli,  flattering,  iedu£live,  oftentatious  vice,  in  the  place  of 

Vol.  hi.  Y  y  plain 
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plain  duty.  True  humility,  the  bafis  of  the  Chriftian 
fyftem,  is  the  low,  but  deep  and  firm  foundation  of  all  real 
virtue.  But  this,  as  very  painful  in  the  practice,  and  little 
impofing  in  the  appearance,  they  have  totally  difcarded. 
Their  obje^  is  to  merge  all  natural  and  all  fecial  fentiment 
in  inordinate  vanity.  In  a  fmall  degree,  and  converfant  in 
little  things,  vanity  is  of  little  moment.  When  full  grown, 
it  i&  the  worft  of  vices,  and  the  occafional  mimic  of  them  all. 
It  makes  the  whole  man  falfe.  It  leaves  nothing  fincere  or 
truft-worthy  about  him.  His  beft  qualities  are  poifoned 
and  perverted  by  it,  and  operate  exa^lly  as  the  worft.  When 
your  lords  had  many  writers  as  immoral  as  the  objedl  of 
their  ftatue  (fuch  as  Voltaire  and  others)  they  chofe  Rouf- 
feau;  becaufe  in  him  that  peailiar  vice  which  they  wiftied 
to  ere(5l  into  a  ruling  virtue,  was  by  far  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous. 

We  have  had  the  great  profeflbr  and  founder  of  the  pbib' 
fopby  of  vanity  in  England.  As  I  had  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  proceedings  altnoft  from  day  to  day,  he  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  that  he  entertained  no  principle  either  to 
influence  his  heart,  or  to  guide  his  underftanding,  but 
vanity.  With  this  vice  he  was  poffeffed  to  a  degree  little 
ihort  of  madnefs.  It  is  from  the  fame  deranged  eccentric 
vanity,  that  this,  the  infane  Socrates  of  the  national  aflembly, 
was  impelled  to  publilh  a  mad  confeffion  of  his  mad  faults, 
and  to  attempt  a  new  fort  of  glory,  from  bringing  hardily  to 
light  the  obfcure  and  vulgar  vices  which  we  know  may 
fometimes  be  blended  with  eminent  talents.  He  has  not 
obfcrved  on  the  nature  of  vanity,  who  does  not  know  that  it 
is  omnivorous;  that  it  has  no  choice  in  its  food;  that  it  is 
JttmO  to  talk  even  of  its  own  faults  and  vices,  as  what  will 
excite  furprize  and  draw  attention,  and  what  will  pafs  at 
WQrft  for  opennefc  and  candour-    It  was  this  abufe  and  per- 

verfion, 
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fetfioa,  -which  vanity  makes  even  of  hypocrHy,  which  has 
driven  RouiTeau  to  reccwrd  a  life  not  fo  much  as  chequered, 
et  fpofted  here  and  thercj  with  virtues,  or  even  diftinguifhed 
hy  a  fingle  good  adtion.  It  is  fuch  a  life  he  choofes  to  offer 
l»  t&e  attention  of  mankind.  It  is  fuch  a  life,  that  with  a 
Wild  defiance,  he  flings  in  the  face  of  his  Creator,  whom  he 
acknowledges  only  to  brave.  Your  aflembly,  knowing  how 
miich  more  powerful  examj^e  is  found  than  precept,  has 
Choftn  this  man  (by  his  own  account  without  a  fingle  virtue) 
for  a-  model.  To  him  they  ere£t  their  firft  ftatue.  From 
him  tb«y  commence  theif  feries  of  honours  and  diftinc- 
tions. 

It  is  that  new-invented  virtue  which  your  matters  cano- 
niae,  that  led  their  moral  hero  confliantly  fo  exhauft  the 
ftores  of  his  powerful- rhetbric  in  the  expreffion  of  univerfal 
benevolence ;  whilft  his  heart  was  incapable  of  harbouring 
one  ^ark  of  common  parental  afifeiftion.  Benevolence  to 
the  whole  fpecies,  and  want  of  feeling  for  every  individual 
with  whom  the  profeffors  come  in  contaft,  form  the  cha- 
racter of  the  new  philofophy.  Setting  up  for  an  unfocial 
independence,  this  their  hero  of  vanity  rcfufes  the  juft  price 
of  common  labour,  as  well  as  the  tribute  which  opulence 
owes  to  genius,  and  which,  when  paidy  honours  the  giver 
and  the  receiver;  and  then  he  pleads  his  beggary  as  an  ex- 
cufe  for  his  crimes.  He  melts  with  tendernefs  for  thofe 
only  who  touch  him  by  the  remoteft  relation,  and  then, 
without  one  natural  pang,  cafts  away,  as  a  fort  of  offal  and 
excrement,  the  fpawn  of  his  difguftful  amours,  and  fends  his 
children  to  the  hofpital  of  foundlings.  The  bear  loves, 
licks,  and  forms  her  young;  but  bears  are  not  philofophers. 
Vanity,  however,  finds  its  account  in  reverfing-  the  train  of 
our  natural  feelings.  ThouTands  admire  the  fentimental 
Y  y  a  Writer ; 
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writer;  the  affetStionate  father  is  hardly  known  in  hi» 
parilh.  . 

Under  this  philofophic  inftru£tor  in  the  ethics  ofvanityy 
they  have  attempted  In  France  a  regeneration  of  the  nu)ral 
conlUtution  of  man.  Statefmen,  Hfce  your  prefent  rulers, 
exift  by  every  thing  which  is  fpurioiis,  fidtitious,  and  falfe ; 
by  every  thing  which  takes  the  man  from  his  houfe,  and  fet& 
him  on  a  rtage,  which  makes  him  up  an  artificial  creature, 
\yith  painted  theatric  fentiments,  fit  to  be  ieen  by  the  glare 
of  candle-light,  and  formed  to  be  contemplated  at  a  .due 
diftance.  Vanity  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  all  of  us,  and  in  all 
countries.  To  the  improvement  of  Frenchmen  it  feenis  not 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  it  ftiould  be  taught  upcHi  fyftem. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  prefent  rebellion  was  its  legitimate 
offspring,  and  it  is  piouily  fed  by  that  rebellion,  with  a  daily 
dole. 

If  the  fyftem  of  inftitution,  recommended  by  the  aflembly, 
is  falfe  and  theatric,  it  is  becaufe  their  fyftem  of  government 
is  of  tlie  fame  character.  To  that,  and  to  that  alone,  it  is 
ftridtly  conformable.  To  underftand  either,  we  miift  con- 
netS  the  morals  with  the  politics  of  the  legiflators.  Your 
praftical  philofophers,  fyftematic  in  every  thing,  have  wifely 
began  at  the  fource.  As  the  relation  between  parents  and 
children  is  the  firft  among  the  elements  of  vulgar,  natural, 
morality*,  they  eredt  ftatues  to  a  wild,  ferocious,  low- 
minded,  hard-hearted  father,  of  fine  general  feelings;  a. 
lover  of  his  kind,  but  a  hater  of  his  kindred.  Your  matters 
xejeil  the  duties  of  this  vulgar  relation,  as  contrary  to  li-r 

"  •  Ftliola  tua  »e  dcleihri  \x\ot  et  probari  tiki  rofjw  fuaoaa  efle  t'  wfo^  t«  ran* :  etcnim^ 
fi  hxc  non  eft,  nulla  potcft  homini  die  ad-  homincm  naturx  adjunftio :  qua  fublata  vita: 
focletas  toUetur.  Valete  Patron  [Roufleau]  et  tiu  condifcipuli  I  [L'Ailemblee  Nationale.] 

Cict  Ep.  ad  Atcicum* 
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berty ;  as  not  founded  in  the  foc'ial  compact ;  and  not  bind- 
ing according  to  the  rights  of  men  ;  becaufe  the  relation  is 
Doty  of  courfe,  the  refult  oi free  eleBion\  never  fo  on  the  fide 
of  the- children,  not  always  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  next  relation  which  they  regenerate  by  their  ftatues 
to  Roufleau,  is  that  which  is  next  in  faniflity  to  that  of  a 
father.  They  differ  from  thofe  old-fafhioned  thinkers,  who 
eonfidered  pedagogues  as  fober  and  venerable  charatSters, 
and  alUed  to  the  parental.  The  moralifts  of  the  dark,  times, 
precepiorem  fan&i  voluere  parentis  ejje  loco.  In  this  age  of 
Eght,  they  teach  the  people,  that  preceptors  ought  to  be  in 
the  place  of  gallants.  They  fyftematically  corrupt  a  very 
corruptible  race,  (for  fome  time  a  growing  nuifance  amongft 
you)  a  fet  of  pert,  petulant,  literators,  to  whom,  inftead  of 
their  proper,  but  fevercj  unoftentatious  duties,  they  affign 
the  brilliant  part  of  men  of  wit  and  pleafure,  of  gay,  young, 
military  fparks,  and  danglers  at  toilets.  They  call  on  the 
rifing  generation  in  France^  to. take  a  fyippathy  in  the  ad- 
ventures and  fortunes^  and  they  endeavour  to  engage  their 
fenfibility  on  the  fide  of  pedagogues,  who  betray  the  moft 
awful  family  trufts,  and-  vitiate  their  female  pupils.  They 
teach  the  people,  that  the  debauchers  of  virgins,  almoft  in 
the  arms  of  their  parents,  may  be  fafe  inmates  in  their 
houfe,  and  even  fit  guardians  of  the  honour  of  thofe  huf- 
bands  who  fucceed  legally  to  the  office  which  the  young 
literators  had  pre-occupied,  without  afking  leave  of  law  o^* 
Gonfcience.. 

.  Thus  they  difpofe  of  all  the  family  relations  of  parents 
and  children,  hufbands  and. wives.  Through  this  fame  in- 
ftrudlon  by  whom  they  corrupt  the  morals,  they  corrupt 
thetafte..  Tafte  and  elegance,  though  they  are  reckoned 
©nly  among  the  fmaller  and  fecondary  morals,  yet  are  of  no 
mean,  rrapof tance  in  the.  regiilatiori  of,  life.    A  moral,  tafte  is 

C  not 
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not  of  force  to  turn  vice  into  virtue ;  biit  it  recommends 
virtue  with  fomething  like  the  blandiftrnients  of  [deafure ; 
and  it  infinitely  abates  the  evils  of  vice.    Rouffean,  a  writer 
of  great  force  and  vivacity,  is  totally  deftitute  of  tafte  in  any 
fenfe  of  the  word.    Your  matters,  who  are  his  fch<rfars,  con- 
ceive that  all  refinement  has  an  ariftocratic  character.     The 
laft  age  had  exhaufted  all  its  powers  in  giving  a  grace  and 
noblenefs  to  our  natur;il  appetites,  and  in  raifing  them  into 
higher  clafs  and  order  than  leemed  juftly  to  belong  to  them. 
Through  Roufleau,  your  mafters  are  refolved  to  deftroy 
thefe  ariftocratic  prejudices.    The  paffion  calltd  love,  has-fo 
general  and  powerful  an  influence ;  it  makes  fo  much  of 
the  entertainment,  and  indeed  fo  much  fhe  occupation  of 
that  part  of  life  which  decides  the  character  for  ever,  that 
the  mode  and  the  principles  on  which  it  engages  the  fym- 
pathy,.  and  ftrikes  the  imagination,  become  of  the  utmcft 
importance  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  every  fociety. 
Your  rulers  were  well  aware  of  this ;  and  in  their  fyftem  of 
changing   your  manners   to   accommodate  them  to  their 
politics,  they  found  nothing  fo  convenient  as  Roufleau. 
Through  him  they  teach  men  to  love  after  the  fafhion  of 
philofophers ;  that  is,  they  teach  to  men,  to  Frenchmen,  a 
love  ■rt'ithout  gallantry ;  a  love  without  any  thing  of  that 
fine  flower  of  youthfulnefs  and  gentility,  which  places-  it,  if 
not  among  the  virtues,  among  the  ornaments  of  life.    In- 
ftead  of  this  paflion,  naturally  allied  to  grace  and  manners, 
they  infufe  into  their  youth  an  unfafhioned,  indelicate,  four, 
gloomy,  ferocious  medley  of  pedantry  and  lewdnefs ;  of  me- 
taphyfical  fpeculations,  blended  with  the  coarfeft  fenfuality. 
Such  is  the  general  morality  of  the  paffions  to  be  found  in 
their  famous  philofopher,  in  his  famous  work  of  philofbphic 
gallantry,  the  NouvelleEloi/e. 
When  the  fence  from  the  gallantry  of  preceptors  is  broken 
8  down, 
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down,  and  your  families  are  no  longer  protetSed  by  decent 
pride,  and  falutary  domeftic  prejudice,  there  is  but  one  ftep 
to  a  frightful  corruption.  The  rulers  in  the  national  affem- 
bly  are  in  good  hopes  that  the  females  of  the  firft  families 
in  France  may  become  an  eafy  prey  to  dancing-m afters,  fid- 
lers,  pattern-drawers,  frifeurs,  and  valets  de  chambre,  and 
other  active  citizens  of  that  defcription,  who  having  the  en- 
try into  your  houfes,  and  being  half  domefticated  by  their 
fituation,  may  be  blended  with  you  by  regular  and  irregular 
relations.  By  a  law,  they  have  made  thefe  people  your 
equals.  By  adopting  the  fentiments  of  Roufleau,  they  have 
made  them  your  rivals.  In  this  manner,  thefe  great  legifla- 
tors  complete  their  plan  of  levelling,  and  eftablilh  their  rights 
of  men  on  a  fure  foundation. 

I  am  certain  that  the  writings  of  Roufleau  lead  dire<5kly  to 
this  kind  of  fliameful  evil.  I  have  often  wondered  how  he 
comes  to  be  fo  much  more  admired  and  followed  on  the  con- 
tinent than  he  is  here.  Perhaps  a  fecret  charm  in  the  lan- 
guage may  have  its  fhare  in  this  extraordinary  difference. 
We  certainly  perceive,  and  to  a  degree  we  feel,  in  this  writer, 
a  ftyle  glowing,  animated,  enthufiaftic  v  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  find  it  lax,  diffufe,  and  not  in  the  beft  tafte  of  com- 
pofition  ;  all  the  members  of  the  piece  being  pretty  equally 
laboured  and  expanded,  without  any  due  feleition  or  fubor- 
dination  of  parts.  He  is  generally  too  much  on  the  ftretch, 
and  his  manner  has  little  variety.  We  catmot  reft  upon  any 
of  his  works,  though  they  contain  obfervations  which  occa- 
fionally  difcover  a  confiderable  inlight  into  human  nature." 
But  his  doctrines,  on  the  whole,  are  fo  inapplicable  to  real 
life  and  manners,  that  we  never  dream  of  drawing  from 
theni  any  rule  for  laws  or  condu<3:,  or  for  fortifying  or  il- 
luftrating  any  thing  by  a  reference  to  his  opinions^  They 
have  with  us  the  fate  of  older  paradoxes, 

Cum 
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■    Cum  ventum  ad  verum  ejl  fenfus  morefque  repugnant^ 
Atque  ipfa  utilitas  jujli  prope  mater  et  aqul. 

Perhaps  bold  fpeculations  are  more  acceptable,  becaufe 
more  new  to  you  than  to  us,  who  have  been  long  fince  fa- 
tiated  with  them.  We  continue,  as  in  the  two  laft  ages,  to 
read  more  generally,  than  I  believe  is  now  done  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  authors  of  found  antiquity.  Thefe  occupy  our 
minds.  They  give  \is  another  tafte  and  turn  ;  and  will  not 
fuffer  us  to  be  more  than  tranfiently  amufed  with  paradoxi- 
cal morality.  It  is  not  that  I  confider  this  writer  as  wholly 
deftitiite  of  juft  notions.  Amongft  his  irregularities,  it  muft 
Tje  reckoned,  that  he  is  fometimes  moral,  and  moral  in  a 
very  fublimc  ftrain.  But  the  general /pirit  and  tendency  oi 
his  works  is  mifchievous;  and  the  more  mifchievous  for 
this  mixture;  For,  perfect  depravity  of  fentiment  is  not  re- 
conciieable  with  eloquence;  and  the  mind  (though  corrupti- 
ble, not  complexionally  vitious)  would  reje£t  and  throw  off 
with  difguft,  a  leflbn  of  pure  and  unmixed  evil.  Thefe 
writers  make  even  virtue  a  pander  to  vice. 

However,  I  lefs  confider  the  author,  than  the  fyftem  of 
the  aflembly  in  perverting  morality,  through  his  means. 
This  I  confefs  makes  me  nearly  def[)air  of  any  attempt  upon 
the  minds  of  their  followers,  through  rcalbn,  honour,  or 
confcience.  The  great  objetH:  of  your  tyrants,  is  to  tleftroy 
the  gentlemen  of  France ;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  deftroy, 
to  the  heft  of  their  power,  al!  the  efteift  of  thofe  relations 
which  may  render  confiderable  men  powerful  or  even  fafe. 
To  deftroy  that  order,  they  vitiate  the  whole  community. 
That  no  means  may  exift  of  confederating  againrt  their  ty- 
ranny, by  the  falfe  fympathies  of  this  'Nonvelle  Eloife,  they 
endeavour  to  fubvert  thofe  principles  of  domeftic  trull  and 
fidelity,  which  form  the  difcipline  of  focial  life.  They  pro- 
9  pagate 
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pagate.  principles  by  which  every  fervant  may  think  it,  if 
not  his  duty,  at  leaft  his  privilege,  to  betray  his  mafter.  By 
thefe  principles,  every  confiderable  father  of  a  family  lofes 
the  fanftuary  of  his  houfe.  Debet  Jua  cuique  domus  eje  per- 
fugium  tu  tijftmum^  fays  the  law,  which  your  legiflators  have 
taken  fo  much  pains  firft  to  decry,  then  to  repeal.  They 
deftroy  all  the  tranquillity  and  fecurity  of  domeftic  life ;  turn- 
ing the  afylum  of  the  houfe  into  a  gloomy  prffon,  where  the 
father  of  the  family  muft  drag  out  a  miferable  exit^ence,  en- 
dangered in  proportion  to  the  apparent  means  of  his  fafety; 
where  he  is  worfe  than  folitary  in  a  croud  of  domeftics,  and 
more  apprehenfive  from  his  fervants  and  inmates,  than  from 
the  hired  blood-thirfty  mob  without  doors,  who  are  ready  to 
pull  him  to  the  lanterne. 

It  is  thus,  and  for  the  fame  end,  that  they  endeavour  to 
dertroy  that  tribunal  of  confcieace  which  exifts  indepen- 
dently of  ediils  and  decre.es.  Your  defpots  govern  by  terror. 
They  know,  that  he  who  fears  God  fears  nothing  elfe ;  and 
therefore  they  eradicate  from  the  mind,  through  their  Vol- 
taire^  their  Helvetius,  and  the  reft  of  that  infamous  gang, 
that  only  fort  of  fear  which  generates  true  courage.  Their 
obje£l  is,  that  their  fellow  citizens  may  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  no  awe,  but  that  of  their  committee  of  reiearch,  and 
of  their  lanterne. 

Having  found  the  advantage  of  affaffination  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  tyranny,  it  is  the  grand  refource  in  which  they 
truft  for  the  fupport  of  it.  Whoever  oppofes  any  of  their 
proceedings,  or  is  fufpeifled  of  a  defign  to  oppofe  them,  is  to 
anfwer  it  with  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children. 
This  infamous,  cruel,  and  cowardly  pratSice  of  affaffination, 
they  have  the  impudence  to  call  merciful.  They  boaft  that 
they  have  operated  their  ufurpation  rather  by  terror  than  hy 
force;  and  that  a  few  feafonable  murders  have  prevented 
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the  bloodfhed  of  many  battles.  There  is  no  doubt  they  will 
extend  thefc  ai5ls  of  mercy  whenever  they  fee  an  occafion. 
Dreadful,  however,  will  be  the  confequences  of  their  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  evils  of  war,  by  the  merciful  policy  of 
murder.  If,  by  effetftual  punilhment  of  the  guilty,  they  do 
not  wholly  difavow  that  practice,  and  the  threat  of  it  too,  as 
any  part  of  their  policy ;  if  ever  a  foreign  prince  enters  into 
France,  he  muft  enter  it  as  into  a  country  of  aiTalEns.  The 
mode  of  civilized  war  will  not  be  prailifed ;  nor  are  the 
French  who  aft  on  the  prefent  fyftem  entitled  to  expeft  it. 
They,  whofe  known  policy  is  to  aflaffinate  every  citizen 
whom  they  fufpeft  to  be  difcontented  by  their  tyranny,  and 
to  corrupt  the  foldiery  of  every  open  enemy,  muft  look  for 
no  modified  hoftility.  All  war,  which  is  not  battle,  will  be 
military  execution.  This  will  beget  afts  of  retaliation  from 
you ;  and  every  retaliation  will  beget  a  new  revenge.  The 
hell-hounds  of  war,  on  all  iides,  will  be  uncoupled  and 
unmuzzled.  The  new  fchool  of  murder  and  barbarifra,  fet 
up  in  Paris,  having  deftroyed  (fo  far  as  in  it  lies)  all  the 
other  manners  and  principles  which  have  hitherto  civilized 
Europe,  will  deftroy  alfo  the  mode  of  civilized  war,  which, 
more  than  any  thing  elfe,  has  diftinguiflied  the  Chriftian 
world.  Such  is  the  approaching  golden  age,  which  the 
*  Virgil  of  your  affembly  has  fung  to  his  Pollios  ! 

In  fuch  a  fituation  of  your  political,  your  civil,  and  your 
focial  morals  and  manners,  how  can  you  be  hurt  by  the 
freedom  of  any  difcuffion  f  Caution  is  for  thofe  who  have 
fomething  to  lofe.  What  I  have  faid  to  juftify  myfelf  in  not 
apprehending  any  ill  confequence  from  a  free  difcuflion  of 
the  abfurd  confequences  which  flow  from  the  relation  of  the 
lawful  king  to  the  ufurped  conftitution,  will  apply  to  my 
vindication  with  regard  to  the  expofure  I  have  made  of  the 

*  Mirabc2u's  fpccch  concerning  univeria]  peace. 
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ftate  of  the  army  under  the  fame  fophiftic  ufurpation.  The 
prefent  tyrants  want  no  argaments  to  prove,  what  they  muft 
daily  feel,  that  no  good  army  can  exift  on  their  principles. 
They  are  in  no  want  of  a  monitor  to  fuggeft  to  them  the 
policy  of  getting  rid  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  king, 
whenever  they  are  in  a  condition  to  effe£t  that  meafure. 
What  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  your  army  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  your  liberties,  I  know  not.  At  prefem,  yielding 
obedience  to  the  pretended  orders  of  a  king,  who,  they  are 
perfectly  apprifed,  has  no  will,  and  who  never  can  ilTue  a 
mandate  which  is  not  intended,  in  the  firft  operation,  or  in 
its  certain  confequences,  for  his  own  deftru<3:ion,  your  army 
feems  to  make  one  of  the  principal  links  in  the  chain  of  that 
fervitude  of  anarchy,  by  wliich  a  cruel  ufurpation  holds  an 
undone  people  at  once  in  bondage  and  confufion. 

You  aik  me  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  general  Monk. 
How  this  afFeiJte  your  cafe,  I  cannot  tell.  I  doubt  whether 
you  poffefs,  in  France,  any  perfons  of  a  capacity  to  ferve 
the  French  monarchy  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  Monk 
ferved  the  monarchy  of  England.  The  army  which  Monk 
.  commanded  had  been  formed  by  Cromwell  to  a  perfedion 
of  difcipline  which  perhaps  has  never  been  exceeded.  That 
army  was  belides  of  an  excellent  compofition.  The  foldiers 
were  men  of  extraordinary  piety  after  their  mode,  of  the 
greateft  regularity,  and  even  feverity  of  manners  ;  brave  in 
the  field,  but  modeit,  quiet  and  orderly,  in  their  qiiarters ; 
men  who  abhorred  the  idea  of  ailafiinating  their  officers  or 
any  other  perfons  j  and  who  (they  at  leaft  who  ferved  in 
this  ifland)  were  firmly  attached  to  thofe  generals,  by  whom 
they  were  well  treated  and  ably  commanded.  Such  an  army, 
once  gained,  might  be  depended  on.  I  doubt  much,  if  you 
could  now  find  a  Monk,  whether  a  Monk  could  find  in 
France,  fuch  an  army. 

Z  z  a  I  certainly 
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I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  in  all  probability  we  owe 
our  whole  conftitution  to  the  reftoration  of  the  Englifti  mo- 
narchy. The  ftate  of  things  from  which  Monk  relieved 
England,  was  however  by  no  means,  at  that  time,  fo  deplo- 
rable in  any  fenfe,  as  yours  is  now,  and  under  the  prefent 
fway  is  likely  to  continue.  Cromwell  had  delivered  Eng- 
land from  anarchy.  His  government,  though  military  and 
defpotic,  had  been  regular  and  orderly.  Under  the  iron,  and 
under  the  yoke,  the  foil  yielded  its  produce.  After  his  death, 
the  evils  of  anarchy  were  rather  dreaded  than  felt.  Every 
man  was  yet  fafe  in  his  houfe  and  in  his  property.  But  it 
muft  be  admitted,  that  Monk  freed  this  nation  from  great 
and  juft  apprehenfions  both  of  future  anarchy  and  of  pro- 
bable tyranny  in  fome  form  or  other.  The  king  whom  he 
gave  us  was  indeed  the  very  reverfe  of  your  benignant  fo- 
vereign,  who  in  reward  for  his  attempt  to  beftow  liberty  on 
his  fubjeils,  languiflies  himfelf  in  prifon.  The  perfon  given 
to  us  by  Monk  was  a  man  without  any  fenfe  of  his  duty  as. 
a  prince ;  without  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  ; 
without  any  love  to  his  people ;  diffolute,  falfe,  venal,  and 
deftitute  of  any  pofitive  good  quality  whatfocver,  except  a 
pleafant  temper,  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Yet  the 
reftoration  of  our  monarchy,  even  in  the  perfon  of  fuch  a 
prince,  was  every  thing  to  us;  for  without  monarchy  in 
England,  moft  certainly  we  never  can  enjoy  either  peace  or 
liberty.  It  was  under  this  convi<5tion  that  the  very  firft  re- 
gular ftep  which  we  took  on  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  to- 
fill  the  throne  with  a  real  king ;  and  even  before  it  could  be 
done  in  due  form,  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  did  not  attempt 
themfelves  to  exercifo  authority  fo  much  as  by  interim:. 
They  inftantly  requefted  the  prince  of  Orange  to  'take  the  go- 
vernment on  himfelf.  The  throne  was  not  effe^ively  va- 
cant for  an  hour. 
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Your  fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  ours,  fuppofe  a  mo- 
narchy. Your  zeal,  Sir,  in  ftanding  lb  firmly  for  it  as  you 
have  done,  Ihews  not  only  a  facred  refpe£t  for  your  honour 
and  fidelity,  but  a  well-informed  attachment  to  the  real  wel- 
fare and  true  liberties  of  your  country.  I  have  exprefled 
myfelf  ill,  if  I  have  given  you  caufe  to  imagine,  that  1  prefer 
the  condu^  of  thofe  who  have  retired  from  this  warfare  to 
your  behaviour,  who,  with  a  courage  and  conftancy  almoft 
fupernatural,  have  ftruggled  againft  tyranny,  and  kept  the 
field  to  the  laft.  You  fee  I  have  corre<5ted  the  exceptionable 
part  in  the  edition  which  I  now  fend  you.  Indeed  in  fuch 
terrible  extremities  as  yours,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  in  a  politi- 
cal view,  what  line  of  condu(5t  is  the  moft  advifeable..  In 
that  ftate  of  things,  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  ieverely  to  con- 
demn perfons  who  are  wholly  unable  to  bear  fo  much  as  the 
fight  of  thofe  men  in  the  throne  of  legiflation,  who  are  only 
fit  to  be  the  objects  of  criminal  juftice.  If  fatigue,  if  dif- 
guft,  if  unfurmountable  naufea,  drive  them  away  from  fuch 
ipe(5):acles,  udt  mijeriarum  pars  non  minima  erat^  vtdere  et 
ajpici<,  I  cannot  blame  them.  He  muft  have  an  heart  of  ada- 
mant who  could  hear  a  fet  of  traitors  puffed  up  with  unex- 
petfted  and  undeferved  power,  obtained  by  an  ignoble,  un- 
manly, and  perfidious  rebellion,  treating  their  honeft  fellow 
citizens  as  rebels.,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  bind  themfelves. 
through  their  confcience,  againft  the  diiflates  of  confcience 
itfelf,  and  had  declined  to  fwear  an  adive  compliance  with 
their  own  ruin.  How  could  a  man  of  common  flefh  and; 
blood  endnre^that  thofe,  who  l)ut  the  other  day  had  rtailked; 
unobferved  in  their  anticharabers,  fcornfuUy  infulting  men, 
illuftrious  in  their  rank,  facred  in  their  funiflion,  and  venera- 
hle  in  their  character,  now  in  decline  of  life,  and  fwimming 
on  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes,  that  thofe  mifcreants  fliould 
%ell  fuch  men  fcornfully  and  outrageoufly,  after  they  had 
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Tobbed  them  of  all  their  property,  that  it  is  more  than 
enough  if  they  are  allowed  what  will  keep  them  from  abfo- 
lute  famine,  and  that  for  the  reft,  they  muft  let  their  grey 
hairs  fall  over  the  plough,  to  make  out  a  fcanty  fubfiftence 
■with  the  labour  of  their  hands  !  Laft,  and  worft,  who  could 
endure  to  hear  this  unnatural,  infolent,  and  favage  defpotifm 
called  liberty  ?  If,  at  this  diftance,  fitting  quietly  by  my  fire, 
I  cannot  read  their  decrees  and  fpeeches  without  indigna- 
tion, fhall  I  condemn  thofe  who  have  fled  from  the  a^ual 
fight  and  hearing  of  all  thefe  horrors  ?  No,  not  mankind 
has  no  title  to  demand  that  we  fhould  be  flaves  to  their  guilt 
and  infolence ;  or  that  we  Ihould  ferve  them  in  fpite  of 
themfelves.  Minds,  fore  with  the  poignant  fenfe  of  infulled 
virtue,  filled  with  high  difdain  againft  the  pride  of  tri- 
umphant bafenefs,  often  have  it  not  in  their  choice  to  iiand 
their  ground.  Their  complexion  (which  might  defy  the 
rack)  cannot  go  through  fuch  a  trial.  Something  very  high 
muft  fortify  men  to  that  proof.  But  when  I  am  driven  to 
comparifon,  furely  I  cannot  hefitate  for  a  moment  to  prefer 
to  fuch  men  as  are  common,  thofe  heroes,  who  in  the  midft 
of  defpair  perform  all  the  taiks  of  hope  ;  who  fubdue  their 
feelings  to  their  duties ;  who,  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
liberty,  and  honour,  abandon  all  the  fatis factions  of  life,  and 
every  day  incur  a  frefti  rifque  of  life  itfelf.  Do  me  the  juf- 
tice  to  believe  that  I  never  can  prefer  any  faftidious  virtue 
(virtue  ftill)  to  the  unconquered  perfeverance,  to  the  affec- 
tionate patience  of  thofe  who  watch  day  and  night,  by  the 
bed-fide  of  their  delirious  country,  who,  for  their  love  to 
that  dear  and  venerable  name,  bear  all  the  difgufts,  and  all 
the  buffets  they  receive  from  their  frantic  mother.  Sir,  1  do 
look  on  you  as  true  martyrs ;  I  regard  you  as  foldiers  who 
a(£t  far  more  in  the  fpirit  of  our  Commander  in  chief,  and 
the  Captain  of  our  falvation,  than  thofe  who  have  left  you ; 
•  though 
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though  I  muft  firft  bolt  myfelf  very  thoroughly,  and  know 
that  I  could  do  better,  before  I  can  cenfure  them,  I  affore 
you,  Sir,  that,  when  I  confider  your  unconquerable  6deUty 
to  your  fovereign,  and  to  your  country,  the  courage,  fortitudcp 
magnanimity,  and  long-fuffering  of  yourfelf,  and  the  Abb6 
Maury,  and  of  Mr.  Cazales,  and  of  many  worthy  perfons 
of  all  orders,  in  your  aflembly,  1  forget,  in  the  luftre  of  thefe 
great  qualities,  that  on  your  fide  has  been  difplayed  an  elo^ 
quence  fo  rational,  manly,  and  convincing,  that  no  time  or 
country,  perhaps,  has  ever  excelled.  But  your  talents  dif- 
appear  in  my  admiration  of  your  virtues. 

As  to  Mr.  Mounier  and  Mr.  Lally,  I  have  always  wilhed  to 
do  juftice  to  their  parts,  and  their  eloquence,  and  the  general 
purity  of  their  motives.  Indeed  I  faw  very  well  from,  the- 
beginning,  the  mifchiefs  which,  with  all  thefe  talents  and 
good  intentions,  they  would  do  their  country,  through  their 
confidence  in  fyftems.  But  their  diftemper  was  an  epidemic 
malady.  They  were  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  when 
will  young  and  inexperienced  men  learn  caution  and  diftruft 
of  themfelves  ?  And  when  will  men,  young  or  old,  if  fud- 
denly  raifed  to  far  higher  power  than  that  which  abfolute 
kings  and  emperors  commonly  enjoy,  learn  any  thing  like 
moderation  i  Monarchs  in  general  refpe£t  fome  fettled  order 
of  things,  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  move  from  its  bafis, 
and  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  conform,  even  when  there 
are  no  pofitive  limitations  to  their  power.  Thefe  gentlemen 
conceived  that  they  were  chofen  to  new  model  the  ftate,  and 
even  the  whole  order  of  civil  fociety  itfelf.  No  wonder  that 
tbey  entertained  dangerous  vifions,  when  the  king*s  mini- 
fters,  truftees  for  the  facred  depofit  of  the  monarchy,  were 
fo  iofeited  with  the  contagion  of  project  and  fyftem  (I 
can  hardly  think  it  black  premeditated  treachery)  that  they 
publicly  advertifed  for  plans  and  fchemes  of  government,  as. 

if 
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if  they  were  to  provide  for  the  rebxiildingof  an  holpital  that 
had  been  burned  down.  What  was  this,  but  to  unchain  the 
fury  of  rafli  fjjeculation  amongft  a  people,  of  itfelf  but  too 
apt  to  be  guided  by  a  heated  imagination,  and  a  wild  (pirit  of 
adventure? 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Mounier  and  Mr.  Lally  was  very  great; 
but  it  was  very  general.  If  thofe  gentlemen  ftopped  when 
they  came  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf  of  guilt  and  piihlic 
mifery,  that  yawned  before  them  in  the  abyfs  of  thefe  dark 
and  bottomlefs  fpeculations,  I  forgive  their  firft  error;  in 
that  they  were  involved  with  many.  Their  repentance  was 
their  own. 

They  who  confider  Mounier  and  Lally  as  deferters,  muft 
regard  themfelves  as  murderers  and  as  traitors :  for  from 
what  elfe  than  murder  and  treafon  did  they  defert  ?  For  my 
part,  I  honour  them  for  not  having  carried  miftake  into 
crime.  If,  indeed,  I  thoiight  that  they  were  not  cured  by 
experience ;  that  they  were  not  made  fenfible  that  thofe  who 
would  reform  a  itate,  ought  to  aflume  fome  adtual  conftitu- 
tion  of  government  which  is  to  be  reformed;  if  they  are  not 
at  length  fatisfied  that  it  is  become  a  neceflary  preliminary 
to  liberty  in  France,  to  commence  by  the  re-eftablifhraent  of 
order  and  property  of  every  kind,  through  the  re-eftablilli- 
ment  of  their  monarchy,  of  every  one  of  the  old  habitual 
diftini5tions  and  claiTes  of  the  ftate  ;  if  they  do  not  fee  that 
thefe  clalTes  are  not  to  be  confounded  in  order  to  be  after- 
wards revived  and  feparated ;  if  they  are  not  convinced  that 
the  fcheme  of  parochial  and  club  governments  takes  up  the 
ftate  at  the  wrong  end,  and  is  a  low  and  fenfelefs  contrivance 
(as  making  the  fole  conftitution  of  a  fupreme  power)  I  fhould 
then  allow,  that  their  early  rafhnefs  ought  to  be  remembered 
to  the  laft  moment  of  their  lives. 

You  gently  reprehend  me,  hecaufe  in  holding  out  the  pic- 
ture 
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ture  of  your  difaftrous  fituation,  I  fuggeft  no  plan  for  a  re- 
medy. Alas !  Sir,  the  propofition  of  plans,  withoiit  an  at- 
tention to  circumftances,  is  the  very  caufe  of  all  your  mif- 
fortunes ;  and  never  (hall  you  find  me  aggravating,  by  the 
infufion  of  any  fi^eculations  of  mine,  the  evils  which  have 
arifen  from  the  fpeculations  of  others.  Your  malady,  in  this 
refpeiSt,  is  a  diforder  of  repletion.  You  feem  to  think,  that 
my  keeping  back  my  poor  ideas,  may  arife  from  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  a  foreign,  and  fometimes  an  hoftile 
nation.  No,  Sir,  I  faithfully  affure  you,  my  referve  is  owing 
to  no  fueh  caufes.  Is  this  letter,  fwelled  to  a  fecond  book,  a 
mark  of  national  antipathy,  or  even  of  national  indifference  ? 
1  ftiould  adt  altogether  in  the  fpirit  of  the  fame  caution,  in 
a  fimilar  ftate  of  our  own  domeftic  affairs.  If  I  were  to  ven- 
ture any  advice,  in  any  cafe,  it  would  be  my  beft.  The  fa- 
cred  duty  of  an  advifer  (one  of  the  moft  inviolable  that 
exifts)  would  lead  me,  towards  a  real  enemy,  to  aift  as  if  my 
beft  friend  were  the  party  concerned.  But  I  dare  not  rifque 
a  fpeculation  with  no  better  view  of  your  affairs  than  at  pre- 
fent  I  can  command ;  my  caution  is  not  from  difregard,  but 
from  folicitude  for  your  welfare.  It  is  fuggefted  folely 
from  my  dread  of  becoming  the  author  of  inconfiderate 
counfel. 

It  is  not,  that  as  this  ftrange  feries  of  adiions  has  paffed 
before  my  eyes,  I  have  not  indulged  my  mind  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  political  fpeculations  concerning  them.  But  conl- 
pelled  by  no  fuch  pofitive  duty  as  does  not  permit  me  to 
evade  an  opinion ;  called  upon  by  no  ruling  power,  without 
authority  as  I  am,  and  without  confidence,  I  fhould  ill  an- 
fwer  my  own  ideas  of  what  would  become  myfelf,  or  what 
would  be  ferviceable  to  others,  if  I  were,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
obtrude  any  projetft  of  mine  upon  a  nation,  to  whole  cir- 
cumftances I  C0UI4  not  be  f\^re  it  might  be  applicable. 
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Permit  me  to  fay,  that  if  I  were  as  confident,  as  I  ought  to 
be  diffident  in  my  own  loofe,  general  ideas,  I  never  fhould 
venture  to  broach  them,  if  but  at  twenty  leagues  diilance 
from  the  centre  of  your  affairs.  I  muft  fee  with  my  owa 
eyes,  I  muft,  in  a  manner,  touch  with  my  own  bands,  not 
only  the  fixed,  but  the  momentary  circumftances,  before  I 
could  venture  to  fuggeft  any  political  project  whatfbever.  I 
muft  know  the  power  and  difpofition  to  accept,  to  execute, 
to  perfevere.  1  muft  fee  all  the  aids,  and  all  the  obftacles. 
I  muft  fee  the  means  of  correfting  the  plan,  where  correc- 
tives would  be  wanted.  I  muft  fee  the  things ;  I  muft  fee; 
the  men.  Without  a  concurrence  and  adaptation  of  thefe  to 
the  defign,  the  very  beft  fpecidative  projeifts  might  become 
not  only  ufelefs  but  mifchievous.  Plans  muft  be  made  for 
men.  We  cannot  think  of  making  men,  and  binding  nature 
to  our  defigns.  People  at  a  diftance  muft  judge  ill  of  men. 
They  do  not  always  anfwer  to  their  reputation  when  yon 
approach  them.  Nay,  the  perfpeiSlive  varies,  and  fhews 
them  quite  otherwife  than  you  thought  them.  At  a  dif- 
tance, if  we  judge  uncertainly  of  men,  we  muft  judge  worle 
of  opportunities,  which  contimially  vary  their  fhapes  and  co- 
lours, and  pafs  away  like  clouds.  The  Eaftern  politicians 
never  do  any  thing  without  the  opinion  of  the  aftrologers  on 
the  fortunate  moment.  They  are  in  the  right,  if  they  can 
do .  no  better ;  for  the  opinion  of  fortune  is  fbmething  to- 
wards commanding  it.  Statefmen  of  a  more  judicious  pre- 
fcience,  look  for  the  fortunate  moment  too ;  but  they  feek 
it,  not  in  the  conjuniftions  and  oppofitions  of  planets,  but  in 
the  conjuniSions  and  oppofttions  of  men  and  things.  Thefe 
form  their  almanack. 

To  illuftrate  the  mifchJef  of  a  wife  plan,  without  any  at- 
tention to  means  and  circumftances,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  go 
farther  than  to  your  recent  hiftory.    In  the  condition  in 
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■which  France  was  found  three  years  ago,  what  better  fyftem 
could  be  propofed,  what  lefs,  even  favouring  of  wild  theory, 
what  fitter  to  provide  for  all  the  exigencies,  whilft  it  re- 
formed all  the  abufes  of  government,  than  the  convention 
of  the  ftates  general  ?  I  think,  nothing  better  could  be  ima- 
gined. But  I  have  cenfured,  and  do  ftill  prefume  to  cen- 
fure  your  parliament  of  Paris,  for  not  having  fuggefted  to 
the  king,  that  this  proper  meafure  was  of  all  meafures  the 
moft  critical  and  arduous ;  one  in  which  the  utmoft  circum- 
ipe£lion,  and  the  greateft  number  of  precautions,  were  the 
mo&  abfolutely  neceffary.  The  very  confeffion  that  a  go- 
vernment wants  either  amendment  in  its  conformation,  or 
relief  to  great  diftrefs,  canfes  it  to  lofe  half  its  reputation, 
and  as  great  a  proportion  of  its  ftrength  as  depends  upon 
that  reputation.  It  was  therefore  neceffary,  firft  to  put  go- 
vernment put  of  danger,  whilft  at  its  own  defire  it  fuffered 
fuch  an  operation,  as  a  general  reform  at  the  hands  of  thofe. 
who  were  much  more  filled  with  a  fenfe  of  the  difeafe,  than 
provided  with  rational  means  of  a  cure. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  this  care,  and  thefe  precautions,  were 
more  naturally  the  duty  of  the  king's  minifters,  than  that  of 
the  parliament.  They  were  fo ;  but  every  man  muft  anfwer 
in  his  eftimation  for  the  advice  he  gives,  when  he  puts  the 
condudl  of  his  meafure  into  hands  who  he  does  not  know  will 
execute  his  plans  according  to  his  ideas.  Thr.ee  or  four  mi- 
nifters were  not  to  be  trufted  with  the  being  of  the  French 
monarchy,  of  all  the  orders,  and  of  al)  the  diftinftions,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  kingdom.  What  muft  be  the  prur 
■  dence  of  thofe  who  could  think,  in  the  then  known  temper 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  of  affembling  the  ftates  at  a  place 
Ctuated  as  Verfailles  > 

The  parliament  of  Paris  did  worfe  than  to  infpire  this 

blind  confidence  into  the  king.     For,  as  if  names  were 
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things,  they  took  no  notice  of  (indeed  they  rather  counte- 
nanced) the  deviations  which  were  manifeft  in  the  execu- 
tion, from  the  true  antient  principles  of  the  plan  which  they 
recommended.  Thefe  deviations  (as  guardians  of  the  an- 
tient  laws,  ufagesi  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom)  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  ought  not -to  have  fuffered,  without  the 
ftrongeft  remonftrances  to  the  throne.  It  ought  to  have 
founded  the  alarm-  to  the  whole  nation,  as  it  had  often  done 
on  things  of  infinitely  lefs  importance;  Under  pretence  of 
refufcitating  the  antient  conftitution,  the  parliament  faw  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  a£ts  of  innovation,  and  the  moft  leading  in 
its  confequences,  carried  into  effect  before  their  eyes ;  and 
an  innovation  through  the  medium  of  defpotifm ;  that  is-, 
they  fuffered  the  king's  minifters  to  new  model  the  whole 
reprefentation  of  the  tiers  etat,  and,  in  a  great  meafure  that 
of  the  clergy  too,  and  to  deftroy  the  antient  proportions  of 
the  orders.  Thefe  changes,  unqueftionably  the  king  had  no 
right  to  make ;  and  here  the  parliaments  failed  in  their  dutyv 
and  along  with  their  country,  have  periftied  by  this 
failure. 

What  a  number  of  faults  have  led  to  this  multitude  of 
misfortunes,  and  almoft  all  from  this  one  fource,  that  of  con- 
fidering  certain  general  maxims,  without  attending  to  cir- 
cumftances,  to  times,  to  places,  to  conjeiftures,  and  to  adtors  f 
If  we  do  not  attend  fcrupuloufty  to  all  thefe,  the  njedicine  of 
to-day  becomes  the  poifon  of  to-morrow.  If  any  meafure 
was  in  the  ^bftradt  better  than  another,  it  was  to  call  the 
&.z\tz—ea  vifa  falus  tnorientibus  una. — Certainly  it  had  the 
appearance. — But  fee  the  confequences  of  nbt  attending  to 
critical  moments,  of  not  regarding  the  fymptoms  which  dif- 
criminate  difeafes,  and  which  diftinguifti  conftitutions,  com- 
plexions) and  humours. 

-i—  Mox 
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— ^  Mox  fuerat  bocipfum  exitio ;  furiifque  refe£iij 
Ardebant;  ipfique  fuo:,jatn  mortefub  agra, 
Difcijos  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus. 

Thus  the  potion  which  was  given  to  ftrengthen  the  confti- 
tution,  to  heal  divifions,  and  to  compofe  the  minds  of  men, 
became  the  fource  of  debility,  phrenzy,  difcord,  and  utter 
dillblution. 

In  this,  perhaps,  I  have  anfwered,  I  think,  another  of  your 
queftions — ^Whetlier  the  Britifh  conftitution  is  adapted  to 
your  circumftances  ?  When  I  praifed  the  Britilh  conftitutiotv, 
and  wiflied  it  to  be  well  Audied,  I  did  not  mean  that  its 
exterior  form  and  poiitive  arrangement  Ihould  become  a 
modtl  for  you,  or  for  any  people  fervilely  to  copy.  I  meant 
to  recommend  the  principles  from  which  it  has  grown,  and 
the  policy  on  \v1iich  it  has  been  progreffively  improved  out 
of  elements  common  to  you  and  to  us.  I  am  fure  it  is  no 
vifionary  theory  of  mine.  It  is  not  an  advice  that  fubjefe 
you  to  the  hazard  of  any  experiment.  1  believed  the  antient 
principles  to  be  wife  in  all  cafes  of  a  large  empire  that  would 
be  free.  I  thought  you  poffeffed  our  principles  in  your  old 
forms,  in  as  great  a  perfection  as  we  did  originally.  If  your 
flates  agreed  (as  1  think  they  did)  with  your  circumilances, 
they  were  heft  for  you.  As  you  had  a  conilitution  formed 
upon  principles  fimilar  to  ours,  my  idea  was»  that  you  might ' 
have  improved  them  as  we  have  done,  conforming  them  to 
the  ftate  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  condition  of 
property  in  your  country,  having  the  confervation  of  that 
property,  and  the  fubftantial  bafis  of  your  monarchy,  as 
principal  objetSts  in  all  your  reforms. 

I  do  not  advife  an  houfe  of  lords  to  you.  Your  antient 
courfe  by  reprefentatives  of  the  nobleffe  (in  your  circum- 
ftances) appears  to  me  rather  a  better  infiitution.    I  know, 
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that  with  you,  a  fet  of  men  of  rank'  have  betrayed  their  con- 
ftitiients,  their  honour,  their  truft,  their  king,  and  their 
country,  and  levelled  themfelves  with  their  footmen,  that 
through  this  degradation  they  might  afterwards  put  them- 
felves above  their  natural  equals.  Some  of  thefe  perfons 
have  entertained  a  project,  that  in  reward  of  this  their 
black  perfidy  and  corruption,  they  may  be  chofen  to  give 
rife  to  a  new  order,  and  to  eftabUih  themfelves  into  an  houfe 
of  lords.  Do  you  think  that,  under  the  name  of  a  Britilh 
conftitution,  1  mean  to  recommend  to  you  fuch  lords,  made 
of  fuch  kind  of  fluff?  1  do  not  however  include  in  this  de- 
icription  all  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of  this  fcheme. 

If  you  were  now  tg  form  fuch  an  houfe  of  peers,  it  would 
bear  in  my  opinion,  but  little  reiemblance  to  our's  in  its 
origin,  charadler,  or  the  purpofes  which  it^ight  anfwer, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  deftroy  your  true  natural  no- 
bility. But  if  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  frame  an  houfe 
Of  lords,  ftill  lefs  are  you  capable,  in  my  opinion,  of  framing 
any  thing  which  virtually  and  fubftantially  could  be  anfwer- 
able  (for  the  purpofes  of  a  ftable,  regular  government)  to 
our  houfe  of  commons.  That  houfe  is,  within  itfelf,  a 
much  more  fubtle  and  artificial  combination  of  parts  and 
powers,  than  people  are  generally  aware  of.  What  knits  it 
to  the  other  members  of  the  conftitution  ;  what  fits  it  to  be 
at  once  the  great  fupport,  and  the  great  controul  of  govern- 
ment ;  what  makes  it  of  fuch  admirable  fervice  to  that  mo- 
narchy which,  if  it  limits,  it  fecures  and  ftrengthens,  woiild 
require  a  long  difcourfe,  belonging  to  the  leifure  of  a  con- 
templative man,  not  to  one  whofe  duty  it  is  to  join  in  com- 
municating pradtically  to  the  people  the  bleffings  of  fiich  a 
conftitution. 

Your  tiers  etat  was  not  in  effefl  and  fiibftance  an  houfe 
of  commons.    You  ftood  in  abfolute  need  of  fomething  elfe 
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to  fupply  the  manifeft  defers  in  fuch  a  body  as  your  tiers 
etat.  On  a  fober  and  difpaflionate  view  of  your  old  confti- 
tutlon,  as  conne(5led  with  all  the  prefent  circumftances,  I  was 
fully  perfuaded,  that  the  crown,  ftanding  as  things  have 
ftood  (and  are  likely  to  ftand,  if  you  are  to  have  any  mo- 
narchy at  all)  was  and  is  incapable,  alone  and  by  itfelf,  of 
holding  a  juft  balance  between  the  two  orders,  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  effecting  the  interior  and  exterior  purpoles  of 
a  prote<5ting  government.  I,  whofe  leading  principle  it  is, 
in  a  reformation  of  the  ftate,  to  make  ufe  of  exifting  mate- 
rials, am  of  opinion,  that  the  reprefentation  of  the  clergy,  as 
a  feparate  order,  was  an  inftitution  which  touched  all  the 
orders  more  nearly  than  any , of  them  touched  the  other; 
that  it  was  well  fitted  to  connei%  them ;  and  to  hold  a  place 
in  any  wife  monarchical  commonwealth.  If  I  refer  you  to 
your  original  eonftitution,  and  think  it,  as  I  do,  fubftantialiy 
a  good  one,  I  do  not  amufe  you  in  this,  more  than  in  other 
things,  with  any  inventions  of  mine,  A  certain  intempe- 
rance of  intellect  is  the  difeafe  of  the  time,  and  the  iburce  of 
all  its  other  difeafes.  I  will  keep  myfelf  as  untainted  by  it 
as  I  can.  Your  architetSls  build  without  a  foundation.  I 
would  readily  lend  an  helping  hand  to  any  fuperftrudlxire, 
when  once  this  is  effectually  fecured — but  firft  I  would  fay 

So;  «v  £-&). 

You  think,  Sir,  and  you  may  think  rightly,  upon  the 
firft  view  of  the  theory,  that  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
an  empire,  fo  fituated  and  fo-  related  as  that  of  France,  its 
king  ought  to  be  invefted  with  powers  very  much  fuperior 
to  thcrfe  which  the  king  of  England  poflefles  under  the  letter 
of  our  conftitution.  Every  degree  of  power  neceflary  to  the 
itate,  and  not  deftrudtive  to  the  rational  and  moral  freedom 
of  individuals,  to  that  perfonal  liberty,  and  perft)nal  fecurity, 
which  contribute  £b  much  to  the  vigour,  the  profperity,  the 
a  happinefp,. 
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happinefs,  and  the  dignity  of  a  nation — every  degree  of 
power  which  does  not  fuppofe  the  total  abfence  of  all  con- 
trol, and  all  refponlibility  on  the  part  of  minifters, — a  king 
of  France,  in  common  fenfcj  ought  to  poflefs.  But  whether  the 
eKa6l  meafure  of  authority,  affigned  by  the  letter  of  the  law 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  can  anfwer  to  the  exterior  or 
interior  purpoles  of  the  French  monarchy,  is  a  point  which 
I  cannot  venture  to  judge  upon.  Here,  both  in  the  power 
given,  and  its  limitations,  we  have  always  cautioufly  felt  our 
way.  The  parts  of  our  conftitution  have  gradually,  and  al- 
raoft  infenfibly,  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  accommodated 
themfelves  to  each  other,  and  to  their  common,  as  well  as  to 
their  feparate  purpofes.  But  this  adaptation  of  contending 
parts,  as  it  has  not  been  in  our's,  fo  it  can  never  be  in 
your's,  or  in  any  country,  the  effe<5t  of  a  fingle  inftantaneous 
regulation,  and  no  ibund  heads  could  ever  think  of  doing  it  in 
that  manner.  ■  '  ■ 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  many  on  the  continent 'altogether  mif- 
take  the  condition  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  a  re^ 
king,  and  not  an  executive  officer.  If  he  will  not  ttdlftjie' 
himfeif  with  contemptible  details,  nor  wiih  to 'degride' 
himfelf  by  becoming  a  party  in  little  fquabbles,  I  atn  far 
from  fure,  that  a  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  whatever  con- 
cerns him  as  a  king,  or  indeed  as  a  rational  man,  who  com-' 
bines  his  public  intereft  with  his  perfonal  fatisfadlion,  does 
not  poflefs  a  more  real,  folid,  extenfive  power,  than  the 
king  of  France  was  pofleffed  of  before  this  miferable  revo- 
lution. The  dire(ft  power  of  the  king  of  England  is  confi- 
derable-  His  indirect,  and  far  more  certain  power,  is  "great 
indeed.  He  Hands  in  need  of  nothing  towards  dignity  ;  of 
nothing  towards  fplendour;  of  nothing  towards  authority; 
of  nothing  at  all  towards  confideration  abroad.  When  was 
it  that  a  king  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to  make  him 

refpe(5ted, 
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nQieAedy  cAoned)  or  pertaps.  ewen  feared  in  every  ftate  in 
^Europe:? 

I  am  conftsaDt>!r  of  opimon,  that  your  ftatt^  in  three  or^ 
ders,  on  the  £wtb>g  on  which  they  ftood  in  1614,  were  ca.- 
pable  of  being  brought  into  a  proper  and  harmonious,  com- 
bination  with  royal  aulbority.  Tfaia  conftitotion  by  eftaCes, 
WW  tiie  natural,  and  only  juft  nspre&ntatioo  of  France.  It 
grew  out  of  the  habitital  ebnditioD%  relations,  and  reciproc^ 
claims  of  men.  It  grew  out  of  the  drcuoiftances  of  the 
doontry,  and  out  of  the  ftate  of  propeity.  Thsi  wretched 
-fdsenvB  of  your  prefent  maftefs,  is  not  to  fit  the  conftitotion 
toitbe  people,  but  whdlty  to  deAcoy  cwiditjann,  to  difibhre 
Telationsi  to  change  the  ftate  of  the.  nation,  and  to  fubvert 
propeity,  in  order  to  fit  thdr  country  to  their  theory  of  a 
conftitution. 

Until  you  couM  make  out  praftically  that  great  work,  a 
combination  of  opporSng  forces,  "•  a  work  of  labour  km^ 
■"  and  oriels  ppatfe,"  the  ucinoift  caution  ought  to  have  been 
ufed  in  the  redixftioaof  theioyal  power,  ^vfaich  alone  was 
capable  of  holding  together  the  comparatively  beterogeoe- 
ous  m>&  of  yoor  flates.  But  at  this  day,  all  tbele  eonridenr 
ticms  are  unfeafonable.  To  what  end  Should  we  difcuTs  the 
limitations  of  ioyal  power?  Yourkingis  in  prifon.  Why 
fpeculate  on  the  meafure  and  llandard  of  liberty .'  I  doubt 
miwb,  very  much  indeed,  whether  France  is  at  all  ripe  for 
liberty  on  any  flandard.  Men  ares  ((ualified  foE  civil  liberty, 
in  exaft  proponidn  to  their  difpoiit ion  to  pot  moral  chains 
upon  their  own  appetites  j  in  proportioD  as  their  love  to 
juilice  is  above  their  rapacity  j  in  proportion  as  their  found- 
neft  and  fobriety  of  underffianding  is  abave  their  vanity  and 
prefuraption ;  in  proportion  as  they  arc  more  difpofed  to 
liiiea  to  the  covmiels  of  the  wife  and  good,  in  prefereiice  to 
Jhe  flattery  of  knaves.    Society  cannot  exift  mdefs  a  con- 
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.trolliiSg.power  upon  mMaad'^^ttite-hepbitei'Co/tteiFbim), 
and  the  lefsof  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there <B»«ft.l>fi, 
•without.  ■    It  is  ordained  in  theeteriial  cbnftitvttian  of  tWrgs, 
that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.    Their  pafr 
-fionslbrge'their -fetters.         ■.■■■■  ;:  I '.-:  .' 

.  This  .fentence  the.  previlent  pan  of  your'conntpymtn 
execute  on  themfehres.  Theyl  pbiTefledi  .not,  long  fiace, 
-what  was  next  to  freedom,  a  mild  pdtenidlihoiiarchy.  They 
■defpifed  iffor  its  weaknefs.  They  were  .offered  a  w^ll- 
.poifad  free  conftitntiqn;  ;  It  did  not  fuit  their  talie  or  their 
-temper;?  They  carved  .for  tbemfelTCS ;  they  flew  out,-  mur- 
rderedj  robbed^  and' rebeHed.-^  They  lia^re  fuQceeded, -aod{)Ut 
over  their  country  an  infcJent  tyraftny,  made  up  of  cruel  and 
inexorable ^m afters," and  that  tQo.of  adefcription  hitherto-not 
known  in  the  world.  The  powers  and  policies  by  which 
.«hcy"hravc  fijccEeded^'are  not  thofe  of  great  Hatesfdlen,.  or 
^reat  military  commanders,  .but  the  practices  of  incendiaries, 
offiiffinsirhoufebreakers,  robbers,  fpreadcars'  of  faUe  luesvs, 
forgers  of  falfe  orders  from  authority,  and  other  delinqSien- 
■cies,  of  which  -ordinary  juftice-  takes  -cognizance.  At^ord- 
ingly  the  fpirit  of  their  rule  is  e!xa<ftly  c6rrefppijdetit.to.the 
-meaijis  by  which  they  obtained  it.  They^^afl  morein  Jhe 
■manner  of  thieves  who  have  got  pofieffidn  ofian-boufe,  than 
of  conqueror*  who  have  fubdued  a  nationi   .  '<  ■■ 

Oppofed  to  thefe,  in  appearance,  but  in  appearance  only,  is 
another  band,  who  call  themfelves-  the  mtderatSi  Thefe, 
if  1  conceive  rightly  of  their  conduift,  .are  a  fet.of:  men  who 
approve  heartily  of  the  whole  new  conftitution,  but  wiih  to 
■lay  hea^vy  on  the  raoft  atrocious  of  thofe  Qriaies,.by  which  this 
fine  conftitution  of  their's  has  been  obtained.  They  are  a 
fort  of  people  who  affeil  to  proceed  as  if  they  thought  that 
men  may  deceive  without  fraud,  rob  without  injuftice,  and 
overturn  every  thing  without  violencei  They  are  men  who 
6  .  -        'Would 
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■would  BfuqwhsgoftrsriiBleM  of  their-  country  with  decency 
and  moderatioji,  ■In  faft,  they ^e  nothirjg  more  or  better, 
than  men  engaged  in  defperate  defigns,  with  feeble  minds. 
They  are  not. honeft;  they  are  only  inefFeilualand  unfyfte- 
inatic  in-  their  .iniquity.  They  are  perfons  who  want  not 
&e  dirpolUionS)  but  the  energy,  and  vigpur,  that  is  neceffary 
for  great  e.vil:mai[;hinatioEK.. ,  They  find  that  in  iiich  defigiu 
they  fd  at  belt  into  a  fecondary  rank,  and  others  take  thf 
place  and  lead  in  ufurpationj  which  they  are  not  qiialiiied  to 
obtftin  or.  to.  hold.  .They  envy  to  their  corapaiiians  the  nay 
tural  fruit.  Qf,  their  crimes;  .they  join  to  run  them  down  with 
the  hue  and  cry  of  mankind,  which  purfues  their  common 
o%nces ;  aad thenhop^  to  mount  into  their  places  on  the 
credit  of  the  jTobriety  with  which  they  fliew  themfelves  dit 
pofedto  carry  on  what  may  feeiri  moil  plauGble  in  the  mif- 
chievous  projefts  they  puiiue  in  common.  But  thefe  men 
naturally  are  defpifed^ythofs  who  have  heads  tq  know,  and 
hearts  that  are  able  to  go  through  the  neceffary  demands  of 
bold,  wicked  emer.prize5.  They  are  naturally  claffed  below 
the  latter  defcription,  and  will  only  be  ufedbythem  as  in- 
ferior inftruments.  They  will  be  only  the  Fairfaxes  of  your 
Gromwells.  .  If ;  they  mean  honeftly,  why  do  they  not 
ftreUlgthen  thewms  of  honeft  men,  to  fupport  their  antient, 
legal,  iwife,  .and  free  government,  given  to  them  in  the 
fpring  of  1788,  ag^inll.the  inventions  of  craft,  and  the  theo- 
ries of  ignorance  and  folly  ?  If  they  do  not,  they  muft  con- 
tinue the  fcorn.pf  both  parties;  fometimes  the  tool,  fome- 
times  the,  incu09bj;anc€>of  that,  whqfe  views  they  approve, 
whafe  condujSl  .they,  decry.  .Theie.people  are  only  made  to 
hie  thf  fport  of  tyrants.  They  jpever  can  obtaiiior  commu- 
nicate freedom.       .   ■     , 

You  aik  me  ,toQ,W!hethex  we  hjiye  a  committee  of  refearch. 
No,  SirtirrtGodifqrbid  l.i.It  i?!thjP:,f}epe(rary  inliru^ent  of  ly- 
,   .■;,■:  3  B  2  ranny 
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ranny  and  ururpation ;  and  thetreibre  I  do  not  wonder  thstit 
has  had  an  early  eilaUiOiment  under  yourprcfent  UaHs,  We 
do  not  want  it. 

Excufe  my  length.  I  have  been  fomewhat  occapied  finae 
I  was  honoured  with  your  letter ;  and  I  ftiould  not  haw 
been  able  to  anfwer  it  at  all,  bnt  for  the  holiday*,,  wfaidi 
have  given  me  means  of  enjoying  the  kifare  of  the  country. 
I  am  called  to  duties  which  I  am  neither  able  nor  wilfing  u 
evade.  I  muft  fixm  return  to  my  old  confliA  with  the  eor- 
nrptions  and  oppreffions  which  have  prevailed  in  our  eaftem 
dominions.  1  rawft  turn  myfelf  wholly  from  thole  of 
Prance.  .;■....  ■  ; 

In  England,  we  cannot  work  fo  hard  as  Frenohmen.  FrC' 
^nent  relaxation  is  neceltary  to  os.  You  a/e  naturally  more 
intenfe  in  your  application.  I  did  not  know  this  part  of  your 
national  diarailer,  until  I  went  intD  France  in  1773.  At 
prefent,  this  your  difpofition  to  labour  is  rather  encrealed 
than  lelfened.  In  your  affeiiobly  you  do  hot  aUoW  yonc- 
felves  a  recefs  even'  on  Sundays;  We  have  two  days  in'tb* 
Aveek,  befidesthe  feftivals;  and  beikle*  five  or  fix  months 
of  the  fummer  and  autumn.  Thi$  Continued  Tuireiiidtted 
effort  of  the  members  of  your  affemhly,  I  take,  to  be  ons 
among  the  caufes  of  the  mifchief  they  have  done.  They 
who  always  labour,  caa  have  no  true  judgmetu.  :  Yoa  never 
give  yourfclves  time  to  cool.  You  can  never  forvey,  from 
its  proper  point  of  fight,  the  work  you  have  tinithed,  before 
you  decree  its  final  execution.  You  can  never  plan  thefu- 
niie  by  the  paft.  Yon  never  go  into  the  coiantry,  idbetij 
and  difpaffionatdytoobferve  the-effitii  of 'your  mealtires-oa 
their  objefts.  You  cannot  feel  dittini31y  how  far  tlje  people 
are  rendered  better  and  improveil,  or  more  miierable  and 
depraved,  by  what  you  have  done.  ■  You  cannot  fee  with 
your  own  eyes  the  ftiffetings  aiKl  a!fii£tiohe  yon  unrie.    ¥do 

know 
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know  them  but  at  a  diftance,  on  the  ftatements  of  thofe  who 
always  flatter  the  reigning  power,  and  who,  amidft  their  re- 
prefcntations  of  the  grievances,  inflame  your  minds  againft 
thofe  who  are  opprefled.  Thefe  are  amongil  the  effefts  of 
unremitted  labour,  when  men  exhauft  their  attention,  bum 
out  their  candles,  and  are  left  in  the  dark. — Mah  mearum 
negligentiam,  quam  ijlorum  obfcuram  diligentiam. 

Bcacotufield, 
lataaxy  19th  1791. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c. 
(Signed)    EDMUND  BURKE. 
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IN 'consequence  of  some  late' 

DI  S  C  U  S  S  ION  S.    I.N  ,P  A.E  L  I.A  M  E.N  T, 

-  ■■■"  JlfiLAlnVE  TO  THE'  ■*,  ■  ■ 

RefleSions  on  the  French  Revttuthn. 
I79I. 
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S   E  C  b  IT  I/-    E  t>  i'  T^I  O   Ni 

THEHl^  ai>f  .pfrn^forraffiof^  ^  tbis-Edt^om  wbicb  tend 
to  render  tbefenfe  lefs  obfcure  in  one  or  two  places.  Tbe  order 
of  tbe  two  lajl  members  is  alfa  cbanged,  and  I  believe  for  tbe 
letter.  Tbii  cbangr  war  made' on' the  j^igeflioit  t^  a  very 
learned  perfon,  to  the  pttttaStjttf'olii^^friendJbip  I  owe  much; 
to  the/everitji  <^  wbofe  judgrofnt  I  owe  more. 
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AT  Mr.  Burkes  time  of  life,  and  in  his  difpofitions, 
petere  bonejiam  miffloitem  was  all  he  had  to  do  with  his 
political  aflbciates.  This  hoon  they  have  not  choien  to  grant 
him.  With  many  expref&ons  of  good-will,  in  eSe&  they 
tell  him  he  has  loaded  the  ftage  too  long.  They  conceive  it, 
though  an  haiih  yet  a  neceflary  office,  in  full  parUament  to 
declare  to  the  {arefent  age,  and  to  as  late  a  pofteiity,  as  ihall 
take  any  concern  in  the  proceedings  of  our  day,  that  by  one 
book  he  has  difgraced  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life. — Thus 
they  difmifs  their  old  partner  of  the  war.  He  is  advifed  to 
retire,  whilti  they  continue  to  ferve  the  public  upon  wifer 
jxrinciples,  and  under  better  aufpices. 

Whether  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  a  true  philofopher,  can- 
not eafily  be  determined.  He  has  written  nothing.  But  the 
fayings  of  his  which  are  handed  down  by  others,  are  lively ; 
and  may  be  eafily  and  aptly  applied  on  many  occafions  by 
thofe  whofe  wit  is  not  fo  perfeS  as  their  memory.  This 
Diogenes  (as  every  one  will  recolledt)  was  citizen  of  a  little 
bleak  town  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine,  and  expofed 
to  all  the  buffets  of  that  inhofpitable  fea.  He  lived  at  a  great 
diftance  fi*om  thofe  weather-beaten  walls,  in  eafc  and  indo- 
lence, and  in  the  midft  of  literary  leifure,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  townfmen  had  condemned  him  to  be  banilhed 
from  Sinope ;  he  anfwered  coolly,  '<  And  I  condemn  them  to 
"  live  in  Sinope." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  in  which  Mr.  Burke  has 

always  afied,  in  paffing  upon  him  the  fentence  of  retire- 

■VoL.  HI.  3  C  ment. 
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ment  *,  have  done  nothing  more  than  to  confirm  the  fen- 
tence  which  he  had  long  before  pafled  upon  himfeTf.  When 
that  retreat  was  choice,  which  the  tribunal  of  his  peers  in- 
flidt  as  punilhment,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  think  their  fen- 
tence  intolerably  fevere.  Whether  they  who  are  to  continue 
-in  the  Sinope  which  fliortly  he  is  to  leave,  will  fpend  the 
long'  years  which,  I  hope,  remain  to  them,  in  a  manner  more 
to  their  fatisfa<5lion,  than  he  IhaJl  Aide  down,  in  illence- 
and  obfcurity,  the  flope  of  his  dedining  days,  is  beft 
known  to  him  who  meafures  out  years,  and  da.ys,  and. 
fortunes. 

The  quality  of  the  fentence  does  not  however  decide  on 
the  juftice  of  it.  Angry  friendlhip  is  fometimes  as  bad 
as  calm  enmity.  For  this  reafon  the  cold  neutrality  of  ab- 
ftradt  juftice,  is,  to  a  good  and  clear  caufe,  a  more  defirablb 
thing  than  an  affeiftion  liable  to  be  any  way  difturbed.  When 
the  trial  is  by  friends,  if  the  decilion  ftiowld  happen  to  be 
favourable,  the  honor  of  the  acquittal  is  leflened ;  if  adverfe, 
the  condemnation  is  exceedingly  embittered.  It  is  aggravai- 
ted  by  coming  from  lips  profefling  friendfhip,  and  proaounc- 

•  News-paper  intelligence  ought  always  to  be  received  with  IbtBC  degree  ^caution.  I 
4o  not  know  tliat  the  ibllowijig  paragraph  Is  founded  on  any  authority }  but  it  comes  with, 
an  air  of  authority.  The  paper  is  profefledly  in  the  intereft  of  the  modern  Whigs,  and 
under  their  direflion.  The  paragraph  is  not  difciaimed  on  their  part.  It  profefles  to  be 
the  decifion-  of  thofe  whom  its  author  caJls  "  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of 
*'  England."-  Who  are  the  Whi^  of  a  di&rent  compoGoon,  which  the  promulgator  erf 
ihe  lentence  coofiders  as  coinpofed  of  fleeting  and  unfettled  particles,  I  know  not,  nor 
whether  there  be  any  of  that  defcription.  The  definitive  fentence  of  «  the  great  and  firm 
"  body  of  the  Whigs  of  England"  (as  this  paper  gives  it  out)  is  as  fcdlows: 

"  The  gr-eaf  and  firm  bo^  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  true  to  dieir  prinaiples,  have- 
**  decided  on  the  difpute  between  Mr,  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  former  is  declared  to 
**  have  maintained  the  pure  dofliines  by  irtiich  they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which 
*'  they  have  invariably  a£ted.  The  confequence  is,  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from  parliament." 
Miming  QjrotiieUf  May  ii,  lygit- 

ing 
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ing  judgment  with  forrow  and  reluftance.  Taking  in  the 
whole  view  of  life,  it  is  more  fafe  to  live  under  the  jurif- 
di£tion  of  fevere  but  lleady  reafon,  than  under  the  empire 
of  indulgent,  but  capricious  pafBon.  It  is  certainly  well  for 
Mr.  Biirke  that  there  are  impartial  men  in  the  world.  To 
tUem  I  addrefs  myfelf,  pending  the  appeal  which  on  his  part 
is  made  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  from  the  modern  Whigs 
to  the  antient. 

The  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  party,  have 
paired  fentence  on  Mr.  Burke's  hook,  in  the  light  of  literary 
criticifm  are  judges  above  all  challenge.  He  did  not  indeed 
flatter  himfelf,  that  as  a  writer,  he  could  claim  the  approba- 
tion of  men  whofe  talents,  in  his  judgment  and  in  the  public 
judgment,  approach  to  prodigies ;  if  ever  fuch  perfons  fliould 
be  difpofed  to  eftimate  the  merit  of  a  compolition  upon  the 
Aandard  of  their  own  ability. 

In  their  critical  cenfure,  though  Mr.  Burke  may  find  him- 
felf humbled  by  it  as  a  writer,  as  a  man  and  as  an  Englifli- 
man,  he  finds  matter  not  only  of  confolation,  but  of  pride. 
He  propofed  to  convey  to  a  foreign  people,  not  his  own  ideas, 
but  the  prevalent  opinions  and  fentiments  of  a  nation,  re- 
nowned for  wifdom,  and  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  a  well  un- 
derftood  and  well  regulated  love  of  freedom.  This  was  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  the  far  greater  part  of  his  work.  As  that 
work  has  not  been  ill  received,  and  as  his  critics  will  not 
only  admit  but  contend,  that  this  reception  could  not  be 
owing  to  any  excellence  in  the  compofition  capable  of  per- 
verting the  public  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  dif- 
avowcd  by  the  nation  whofe  fentiments  he  had  undertaken 
to  defcribe.  His  reprefentation  is  authenticated  by  the  ver- 
di<£l  of  his  country.  Had  his  piece,  as  a  work  of  ikill,  been 
thought  worthy  of  commendation,  fome  doubt  might  have 
been  entertained  of  the  caule  of  his  fnccefs.  But  the  matter 
3  C  z  ftands 
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ftands  exacftly  as  he  wifhes  it.  He  is  more  happy  to  have 
his  fidelity  in  reprefentation  recognized  by  the  body  of  the 
people*  than  if  he  were  to  Ije  ranlted  in  point  of  ability  (and 
higher  he  could  hot  be  ranked)  with  thofe  whofe  critical 
cenfure  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  incur. 

It  is  not  from  this  part  of  their  decifion  which  the  author 
wiihes  an  appeal.  There  are  things  which  touch  him  more 
nearly.  To  abandon  them  would  argue,  not  diffidence  in 
his  abilities,  but  treachery  to  his  caufc. .  Had  his  work  been 
recognized  as  a  pattern  for  dextrous  argument,  and  power- 
ful eloquence,  yet  if  it  tended  to  ellablilh  maxims,  or  to  in- 
fpire  fentimentS)  adverfe  to  the  wife  and  free  conftitution  of 
this  kingdom,  he  would  only  haVe  caufc  to  lament,  that  it 
poffefled  qualities  fitted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  of- 
fence. Oblivion  would  be  the  only  means  of  his  elcaping 
the  reproaches  of  pofterity.  But,  after  receiving  the  com- 
taon  allowance  due  to  the  common  weaknefs  of  man,  he 
wiflies-  to  owe ho  part  of  the  indulgence  of  the  world  to  its  for- 
getfulnefs.  He  is  at  iffue  with  the  party,  before  the  prefent, 
and  if  ever  he  can  reach  it,  before  the  coming,  generation. 

The  author,  feveral  months  previous  to  his  publication, 
well  knew,  that  two  gentlemen,  both  of  them  poffefled  of 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  abilities,  and  of  a  moft  decifive  autho- 
rity in  the  party,  had  differed  with  hini  in  one  of  the  moft  ma- 
terial points  relative  to  the  French  revolution  ;  that  is  in  their 
opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  foldiery,  and  its  revolt 
from  its  officers.  At  the  time  of  their  public  declaration  on 
this  fubjeit,  he  did  not  imagine  the  opinion  of  thefe  two 
gentlemen  had  extended  a  great  way  beyond  themfelves.  He 
was  however  well  aware  of  the  probability,  that  perfons  of 
their  juft  credit  and  influence  wo\ild  at  length  difpofe  the 
greater  number  to  an  agreement  with  their  fcntiments ;  and 
perbajpis  might  induce  the  whote  body  to  a  tacit  acquiefcenoe 
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in  their  declarations,  under  a  natural,  and  not  always  an  im- 
proper diflike  of  ftiewing  a  difibrence  witli  thofe  wlio  lead 
their  party.  I  will  not  deny,  that  in  general  this  condudl  in 
parties  is  defenfible ;  but  within  wh;tt  limits  the  practice  is- 
to  be  circumfcribed,  and  with  what  exceptions  the  doiftrine 
which  fupports  it  is  to  be  received,  it  is  not  my  prefent  pur— 
pofe  to  define.  The  prefent  queftion  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
their  motives ;  it  only  regards  the  public  expreflton  of  their 
fentiments^ 

Tlie  author  is  compelled,  however  relucftantly,  to  receive- 
the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons as  that  of  the  party  .^  It  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
him  who  muft  be  regarded  as  its  authentic  organ.  In  a  dif- 
cuflion  which  continued  for  two  days,  no  one  gentleman  of 
the  oppofition  interpofed  a  negative,  or  even  a  doubt,  in  fa- 
vour-of  him  or  of  his  opinions..  If  an  idea  confonant  to  the; 
doftrine  of  his  book,  or  fiivourable  to  his  conduct,  lurks  io* 
the  minds  Tjf  any  perfons  in  that  defcription,  it  is  to  be  con- 
iideted  only  as  a  peculiarity  which  they  indulge  to  their' 
own  private  liberty  of  thinking.  The  author  cannot  reckom 
upon  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  as  members  of  a^ 
party.  In  their  public  capacity,  in  every  thing  that  meets- 
the  public  ear,  or  public  eye,  the  body  mult  be  conlidered  as- 
unanimous. 

They  muft  have  been  animated,  with  a  very  warm*  zeal 
againft  thofe  opinions,  becaufe  they  were  under  no  necejjity- 
of  acSling  as  they  did,  from  anyjuft  caufe  of  apprehenfion 
that  the-  errors  of  this  writer  ihould  be  taken  for  theirs. 
They  might  difapprove ;  it  was  not  neceffary  they  Ihould 
difavtm  him,,  as  they  have  done  in  the  whole,  and  in  all  the 
parts  of  his  book ;  becaufe  neither  in-  the  whole  nor  in  any 
of  the  parts,  were  they,  dire<£tly,  or  by  any  implication, 
involved^    The  author  was  known  indeed  to  have  been 
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warmly,  ftrenuoufly,  and  affeflionately,  againft  all  allure' 
ments  of  ambition,  and  all  poflibility  of  alienation  from 
pride,  or  perfonal  picque,  or  peevilh  jealoufy,  attached  to  the 
Whig  party.  With  one  of  them  he  has  had  a  long  friend- 
fliip,  which  he  muft  ever  remember  with  a  melancholy  plea- 
fure.  To  the  great,  real,  and  amiable  virtues,  and  to  the 
unequalled  abilities  of  that  gentleman,  he  ftiall  always  join 
with  his  country  in  paying  a  juft  tribute  of  applaufe.  There 
are  others  in  that  party  for  whom,  without  any  Ihade  of 
forrow.,  he  bears  as  high  a  degree  of  love  as  can  enter  into 
the  human  heart ;  and  as  much  veneration  as  ought  to  be 
paid  .to  human  creatures ;  becaufe  he  firmly  believes,  that 
they  are  endowed  with  as  many  and  as  great  virtues,  as  the 
nature  of  man  is  capable  of  producing,  joined  to  great  cleamefs 
of  intellect,  to  a  juft  judgment,  to  a  wonderful  temper,  and 
to  true  wifdora.  His  fentiments  with  regard  to  them  can 
never  vary,  without  fubje<5ting  him  to  the  juft  indignation  of 
mankind,  who  are  bound,  and  are  generally  difpofed,  to  look 
up  with  reverence  to  the  beft  patterns  of  their  fpecies,  and 
fuch  as  give  a  dignity  to  the  nature  of  which  we  all  partici- 
pate. For  the  whole  of  the  party  he  has  high  refpeft. 
Upon  a  view  indeed  of  the  compofition  of  all  parties,  he 
finds  great  fatisfaftion.  It  is,  that  in  leaving  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  he  leaves  parliament  without  all  comparifon 
richer  in  abilities  than  he  found  it.  Very  folid  and  very 
brilliant  talents  diftinguiih  the  minifterial  benches.  The 
oppofite  rows  are  a  fort  of  feminary  of  genius,  and  have 
brought  forth  fuch  and  fo  great  talents  as  never  befiare 
(aroongft  us  at  leaft)  have  appeared  together.  If  their  own- 
ers are  difpofed  to  ferve  their  country,  (he  trufts  they  are) 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  render  it  fervices  of  the  higheft 
importance.  If,  through  miftake  or  paftion,  they  are  led  to 
contribute  to  its  ruin,  we  ftiall  at  leaft  have  a  confolation 
9  denied 
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denied  to  the  ruined' conntry  that  adjoins  us — we  Ihall  not  be 
deftroyed  by  men  of  mean  or  fecondai7  capacities. 

All  thefe  Gonfiderations  of  party  attachment,  of  perfonal 
regard,,  and  of  perfonal  admiration,  rendered  the  author  of 
the  Reflections  extremely  cautious,  left  the  flighteft  fufpi- 
eion  fhould  arife  of  his  having  undertaken  to  exprefs  the 
fentiments  even  of  a  fingle  man  of  that  defcription.  His 
words  at  the  outfet  of  his  Reflections  are  thefe  : 

«  In  the  firft  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  and 
*<  which  at  length  I  fend,  I  wrote  neither /br,  nor  from  any 
"  defcription  of  men ;  nor  fliall  I  in  this.  My  errors,  if  any, 
"  are  my  own.  My  reputation  a/one  is  to  anfwer  for  them.** 
in  another  place,  he  fays  (p.  ia6.)  "  I  have  nQ  mafi's  proxy. 
•*  I  fpeak  only  from  myfelfi;  when  I  difclaim,  as  I  do,  with 
"  all.pofiible  eameftnefs,  all  communion  with  the  atftbrs  in 
**  that  triumph,  or  with  the  admirers  of  it.  '  When  I  aflert 
"  any  thing,  elfe,.  as;  concerning  the  people  of  England,  I 
**  fpeak  from  obfervation,  noi  from  authority.^ 

To  fay  then,  that  the  book  did  not  contain  the  lentiments- 
©f  their  party,  is  not  to  contradict  the  author,  or  to  clear 
themfelves,  .  If  the  party  had  denied;  his  doClrines  to  be  the 
current  opinions  of  the  majority  in  the  nation,  they  would 
have  put  the  queftion  on  iK  true  ifllie.  There,  I  hope  and 
believe,  hiscenfiirers  will  find  on  the- trial,  that  the  author 
is  as  faithful  a  reprefentative  of  the  general  fentiment  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  any  perfon  amdngit  them  can  be  of 
the  ideas  of  his  own  party. 

The  French- revolution  can  have  no  connexion  with  the 
objects  of  any  parties  in  England  formed  before  the  period 
of  that  event,  unlefs  they  choofe  to  imitate  any  of  its  aCls,, 
or  to  confolidate  any  principles  of  that  revolution  with  their 
own  opinions.  The  French  revolution  is  no  part  of  their" 
origin^  contraCt.    The  matter,  ftanding  by  itfelf,  is  an  open 
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fubjeft  of  political  difcuflion,  like  all  the  other  revolutiom 
(and  there  are  tnany)  which  have  been  attempted  or  accom- 
pliftied  in  our  age.  But  if  any  confiderable  number  of 
Britilh  fuhjedts,  taking  a  factious  intereft  in  the  proceedings 
•of  France,  begin  publidy  to  incorporate  themfelves  for  the 
iubverfion  af  nothing  fhort  of  the  wiole  conftitution  of  this 
kingdom ;  to  incorporate  themfelves  for  the  utter  overthrow 
of  the  body  of  its  laws,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  and  with  them 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  its  manners,  in  favour  of  the  new 
conftitution,  and  of  the  modern  ufages  of  the  French  na- 
tion, I  think  no  party  principle  could  bind  the  author  not  to 
exprefs  his  fentiments  ftrongly  againft  fuch  a  iaiStion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  perhaps  bound  to  mark  his  diflent, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  daily  going  out  of  their 
way  to  make  public  dedarations  in  parliament,  which,  not- 
withftand^ng  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  iU-defigning  men  in  their  praiSices  againft  our 
conftitution. 

T%e  members  of  this  faijlion  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
sature  and  the  extent  of  the  mifchief  they  mean  to  pro- 
duce. They  declare  it  openly  and  deciiively.  Their  in- 
tentions are  not  left  equivocal.  They  are  put  out  of  all  diC- 
pute  by  the  thanks  which,  form^y  and  as  it  were  officially, 
they  iffue,  ifl  order  to  recommend,  and  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  moft  atrocious  and  treafbnable  libels,  againft 
all  the  hitherto  chetilhed  obje^s  oi  the  love  and  veneration 
of  this  people.  It  it  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  good  fubjeA, 
to  reprobate  fuch  proceedings  i  Is  it  aUen  to  the  office  of  a 
good  member  of  parliament,  when  fuch  pcaftices  encreafe, 
and  when  the  audacity  of  the  oonfpirators  grows  with  their 
impunity,  to  point  out  in  his  place  their  evil  tendency  to  the 
happy  conftitution  whicji  he  is  cbofen  to  guard?  Is  it  wrong  in 
any  feixfe,  to  render  the  people  of  England  fehlible  how  muck 
they  qiuft  fuffer  if  unfortunately  fuch  a  wicked  fafiion  ftiould 
4  become 
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become  poffeffed  in  this  country  of  the  fame  power  which 
their  allies  in  the  very  next  to  us  have  fo  perfidioufly  ufurpeil, 
and  fo  outrageoufly  abufed  >  Is  it  inhuman  to  prevent,  if 
poffible,  the  fpilling  of  tieir  blood,  or  imprudent  to  guard 
againft  the  effufion  of  our  own^  Is  it  contrary  to  any  of  the 
honeft  principles  of  party,  or  repugnant  to  any  of  the  known 
duties  of  friendfhip  for  any  fenator,  refpeiftfully,  and  ami- 
cably, to  caution  his  brother  members  againft  countenancing 
by  inconfiderate  expreflions  a  fort  of  proceeding  which  it  is 
impoffible  they  ihould  deliberately  approve .' 

He  had  undertaken  to  demonftrate,  by  arguments  which 
he  thought  could  not  be  refuted,  and  by  documents,  which 
he  was  fure  could  not  be  denied,  that  no  comparifon  was  to 
be  made  between  the  Britifh  government,  and  the  French 
■ufurpation. — That  they  who  endeavoured  madly  to  compare 
■  them,  were  by  no  means  making  the  comparifon  of  one 
good  fyftem  with  another  good  fyftem,  which  varied  only  in 
local  and  circumftantial  differences;  much  lefs,  that  they 
were  holding  out  to  us  a  fuperior  pattern  of  legal  liberty, 
"which  we  might  fubllitute  in  the  place  of  our  old,  and,  as 
they  defcribe  it,  fuperannuated  conftitution.  He  meant  to 
demonftrate,  that  the  French  fcheme  was  not  a  comparative 
good,  but  a  pofitive  evil. — ^That  the  queftion  did  not  at  all 
turn,  as  it  had  been  ftated,  on  a  parallel  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic.  He  denied  that  the  prefent  fcheme  of  things 
in  France,  did  at  all  deferve  the  refpeitable  name  of  a  repub- 
lic: he  had  therefore  no  comparifon  between  monarchies 
and  republics  to  make. — ^That  what  was  done  in  France  was 
a  wild  attempt  to  methodize  anarchy ;  to  perpetuate  and  fix 
diforder.  That  it  was  a  foul,  impious,  monftrous  thing, 
wholly  out  of  the  courfe  of  moral  nature.  He  undertook  to 
prove,  that  it  was  generated  in  treachery,  fraud,  falfehood, 
hypocrify,  and  unprovoked  murder. — He  offered  to  make 

Vol.  III.  3  D  out. 
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but,  that  thofe  who  have  led  in  that  bufinefs,  had  conduAeJ 
themfdves  with  the  iitmofl  perfidy  to  their  colleagues  ia 
fundlion,  and  with  the  tnoft  flagrant  perjury  both  towards 
their  king  and  their  conftituents;  to  the  one  of  whom  the  af- 
fembly  had  fwom  fealty,  and  to  the  other,  when  under  no 
fort  of  violence  or  conftraint,  they  had  fwom  a  full  obedi- 
ence to  inftrucSions. — That  by  the  terror  of  aflaffination, 
they  had  driven  away  a  very  great  number  of  the  members, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  falfe  appearance  of  a  majority. — That  this 
ii(5titious  majority  had  fabricated  a  conftrtution,  which,  as  now 
it  fiands,  is  a  tyranny  fat  beyond  any  example  that  can  be 
found  in  the  civilized  European  world  of  our  age;  that 
therefore  the  lovers  of  it  muft  be  lovers,  not  of  liberty,  but, 
if  they  really  underftand  its  nature,  of  the  loweft  and  bafeft 
of  all  fervitnde. 

He  propofed  to  prove,  that  the  prefent  flate  of  things  in 
France  is  not  a  tranfient  evil,  produftive,  as  fome  have  too  fa- 
vourably reprefented  it,  of  alafting  good;  but  that  the  pre- 
fent evil  is  only  the  means  of  producing  future,  and  (if  that 
■were  poflible)  wotfe  evils.-^That  it  is  not,  an  undigefted, 
imperfedl,  and  crude  fcheme  of  liberty,  which  may  gradu- 
ally be  mellowed  and  ripened  into  an  orderly  and  focial  free- 
dom ;  but  that  it  is  fo  f undanoentally  wrong,  as  to  be  utterly 
incapaUe  of  correiSing  itfelf  by  any  lengtli  of  time,  or  of 
being  formed  into  any  mode  of  polity,,  of  which  a  member 
of  the  haufe  of  commons  could  publicly  declare  his  approba- 
tion. 

If  it  had  been  permitted  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  would  have 
ihewn  diftini^y,  and.  in  detail,  that  what  the  aflembly  calling 
itfelf  national,  had  held  out  as  a  large  and  liberal  toleration, 
is  in  reality  a  cruel  and  infidious  religious  periecution  ;  infi- 
nitely more  bitter  than  any  which  had  beea  heard  of  within 
this  century, — That  it  had  a  feature  in  it  worfe  than  the  old 
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perfecntions. — That  the  old  perfecutors  afted,  or  pretended 
to  aft,  from  zeal  towards  feme  fyftem  of  piety  and  virtue : 
they  gave  Itrong  preferences  to  their  own  ;  and  if  they  drove 
people  from  one  religion, -they  provided  for  them  another, 
"in  which  men  might  take  refuge,  and  expert  confolation. — 
That  their  new  perfecution  is  not  againft  a  variety  in  con- 
fcience,  but  againft  all  confcience.  That  it  profefles  con- 
terript  towards  its  ohjeft ;  and  whilft  it  treats  all  religion  with 
fcorn,  is  not  fo  much  as  neutral  about  the  modes :  It  unites 
the  oppofite  evils  of  intolerance  and  of  indifference. 

He  could  have  proved,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  rejefting  tefts 
(as  unaccountably  had  been  afferted)  that  the  aflembly  had 
.impofed  tefts  of  a  peculiar  hardlhip,  arifing  from  a  cruel  and 
premeditated  pecuniary  fraud :  tefts  againft  old  principles, 
faniftioned  by  the  laws,  and  binding  upon  the  confcience. — 
That  thefe  tefts  were  not  impofed  as  titles  to  fome  new  ho- 
nour or  fome  new  benefit,  but  to  enable  men  to  hold  a  poor 
compenfation  for  their  legal  eftates,  of  which  they  had  been 
unjuftly  deprived;  and,  as  they  had  before  been  reduced 
from  affluence  to  indigence,  fo  on  refafal  to  fwear  againft 
their  confcience,  they  are  now  driven  from  indigence  to  fa- 
mine, and  treated  with  every  poffible  degree  of  outrage,  in- 
fiilt,  and  inhumanity. — That  thefe  tefts,  which  their  im- 
pofers  well  knew  would  not  be  taken,  were  intended  for  the 
very  purpofe  of  cheating  their  miferaUe  vi(ftims  out  of  the 
compenfation  which  the  tyrannic  impoftors  of  the  affembly 
had  previoufly  and  purpofely  rendered  the  public  unable  te 
pay.  That  thus  their  ultimate  violence  arofe  from  their  ori- 
ginal fraud. 

He  would  have  ftiewh  that  the  univerfal  peace  and  con- 
cord amongft  nations,  which  thefe  common  enemies  to  man- 
kind had  held  out  with  the  fame  fraudulent  ends  and  pre- 
tences with  which  they  had  uniformly  conduiled  every  part 
3  D  a  of 
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of  their  proceeding,  was  a  coarfe  and  clumfy  deception,  tui- 
worthy  to  be  propofed  as  an  example,  by  an  informed  and 
fagacious  Britifti  fenator,  to  any  other  country. — That  far 
from  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  they  meditated  war  againft 
all  other  governments ;  and  propofed  fyftematically  to  excite 
in  them  all  the  very  worft  kind  of  feditions,  in  order  to  lead 
to  their  common  deftriidlion. — That  they  had  difcovered,  in 
the  few  inftances  in  which  they  have  hitherto  had  the  power 
of  difcovering  it,  (as  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  Comtat,  at  Ca- 
vailhon  and  at  Carpentras)  in  what  a  favage  manner  they 
mean  to  conducSt  the  feditions  and  wars  they  have  planned 
againft  their  neighbours  for  the  fake  of  putting  themfelves 
at  the  head  of  a  confederation  of  republics  as  wild  and  as 
mifchievous  as  their  own.  He  would  have  ihewn  in  what 
manner  that  wicked  fcheme  was  carried  on  in  thofe  places, 
without  being  diredlly  either  owned  or  difdaimed,  in  hopes 
that  the  undone  people  (hould  at  length  be  obliged  to  fly  to 
their  tyrannic  proteilion,  as  fome  fort  of  refuge  from  their 
barbarous  and  treacherous  .hoftility.  He  would  have  ihewn 
from  thofe  examples,  that  neither  this  nor  ^ay  other  fociety 
could  be  in  fafety  as  long  as  fuch  a  public  enemy  was  in  a 
condition  to  continue  direiStly  or  in,dire<Stly  fuch  pra£tice& 
againft  its  peace.— That  Great  Britain  was  a  principal  objed 
of  their  machinations ;  and  th^t  they  had  begun  by  eftabliOi- 
ing  correfpondences,  communications,  and  a  fort  of  federal 
union  with  the  factious  here. — ^Thgt  no  practical  enjoyment 
of  a  thing  fo  imperfe^  and  precarious,  as  human  h^ppinefs- 
muft  be,  even  under  the  very  beft  of  goveirnments,  could  her 
a  fccurity  for  the  exiftence  of  thefe  governtnents,  during  the. 
prevalence  of  the,  principles,  of  France,  propagated  from  that 
grand  fchool  of  every  diforder,  and  every  vice. 

He  was  prepared  to  Ihew  the  m^dnpfs  of  their  declaration 

cf  the  pretended  rights  pf  ipiuij.  Jhe  chi^iih  futility  of 
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Some  of  their  maxims ;  the  grofs  and  ftupid  abfurdity,  a^d 
the  palpable  falfity  of  others ;  and  the  mifchievous  tendency 
of  all  fuch  declarations  to  the  wellbeing  of  men  and  of  citi- 
zens, and  to  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  every  juft  common- 
wealth. He  was  prepared  to  fiiew  that,  in  their  condufl,  th< 
affembly  had  direftly  violated  not  only  every  found  principle 
of  government,  but  every  one,  without  exception,  of  their 
own  falfe  or  futile  maxims ;  and  indeed  every  rule  they  had 
pretended  to  lay  down  for  their  own  direiSion. 

In  a  word,  he  was  ready  to  (hew,  that  thofe  who  cotdd, 
after  fuch  a  full  and  fair  expofure,  continue  to  countenance 
the  French  infanity,  were  not  miftaken  politicians,  but  bad 
men;  but  he  thought  that  in  this  cafe,  as  in  many  others, 
ignorance  had  been  the  canfe  of  admiration. 

Thefe  are  ilrong  affertions.  They  reijuired  ftrong  proofs.. 
The  metnber  who  laid  down  thefe  pofitions  was  and  is  ready 
to  give,  in  his  place,  to  each  polition  decifive  evidence,  cor-t- 
refpondent  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  feveral  allega..^ 
tions. 

In  order  to  judge  on  the  propriety  of  the  interquptipri 
given  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  fpeech  in  the  committee  of  the 
Quebec  bill,  it  is  neceffary  to  enquire,. firft,,whetheri  on  ge- 
neral principles,  he  ought  to  have  been  fuffered  to  prove  his- 
allegations?  Secondly,  whether  the  time  he  had.chofen  was- 
fo  very  nnfeafonable  as  to  make  his  exerciie  of  a  parlia- 
mentary right  produitive  of  ill  etfefls  on  his  friends  or  bis- 
country?  Thirdly,  whether  the  .opinions  delivered  in  his- 
book,  and  which  he  had  begun  to  expatiate  upon  that  day,, 
were  in  contraditftion  to  his  forRi.er  principles,  a^id  inconfift-^ 
ent  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  publick  conduit ! 

.  They  who  have  made  eloquent  patiegyrics  on;  the  French! 
revolutipn,  and  \yho  think  a  free  difcijflion  fo  very  .jdvan- 
ugepusjaeyerycafe,.  a(i^  ffli^et  .exKT  ciT/cuii^ise,  oijght 
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not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  prevented  tlieir  eulogies  from 
being  tried  on  the  teft  of  fafts.  If  their  panegyric  had  been 
anfwered  with  an  inveiflive  (bating  the  difference  in  point  of 
eloquence)  the  one  would  have  been  as  good  as  the  other : 
fhat  is,  they  would  both  of  them-  have  been  good  for  iw- 
fhing.  The  panegyric  and  the  fatire  ought  to  he  fuffered  to 
go  to  trial;  and  that'  which  flirinks  frorn  it,  muft  be  con- 
tente'd  to  {land  at  belt  as  a  mere  declamation. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Burke  was  wrong  in  the  courfe  he  took. 
Tfiat  which  feemed  to  be  recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  rather  to  extol  the  Englilh  conftitution,  than  to  attack 
the  French.  I  do  not  determine  what  would  be  beft  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  do  in  his  iituation.  I  do  not  deny  that  be  may  have 
good  reafons  for  his  referve.  Perhaps  they  might  have  been 
as  good  for  a  iimilar  referve  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  his 
zeal  had  fuffered  him  to  liften  to  them.  But  there  were  no 
motives  of  minifterial  prudence,  or  of  that  prudence  which 
ought  to  guide  a  man  perhaps  -on  the  eve  of  being  mini  Aer, 
to  reftrain  the  author  of  the  Reflexions.  He  is  in  no  office 
under  the  crown ;  he  is  not  the  organ  of  any  party. 

The  excellencies  of  the  Britilh  conftitution  had  already  ex- 
ercifed  and  exhaufted  the  talents  of  the  beft  thinkers,  and 
the  moft  eloquent  writers  and  fpeakers,  that  the  world  ever 
faw.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  a  fyftem  declared  to  be  far  bet- 
ter, and  which  certainly  is  much  newer  <to  reftlefs  and  tin- 
ftable  minds  no  fmall  recommendation)  was  held  out  to  the 
admiration  of  the  good  people  of  England.  In  that  cafe,  it 
was  forely  proper  for  thofe,  who  had  far  other  thoughts  of 
the  Fi«nch  conftitution,  to  fcrUtinize  that  plan  which  has 
been  recommended  to  our  imitation  by  adtive  and  zealous 
fadlions,  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  complexion  is  foch,  that 
we'  are  paUed  with  enjoyment,  and  ftimulated  with  hope  j 
ihat  we  become  kfs  fenlible  to  a  tong-poflefled  benefit,  from 
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the  very  circumftance  that  it  is  become  habitual.  Specious, 
untried,  ambiguous  profpecSs  of  new  advantage  recommend 
themfelves  to  the .  Ipirit  of  adventure,  which  more  or  lefe 
prevails  in  every  mind.  From  this  temper,  men,  and  fac- 
tions, and  nations  too,  have  facrificed  the  good,  of  which 
they  had  been  in  alTured  poffeffion,  in  favour  of  wild  and  ir- 
rational expedlations.  What  Ihould  hinder  Mr.  Burke,  if  he 
thought  this  temper  likely,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  prevail  in 
our  country,  from  expofing  to  a  multitude,  eager  to  game, 
the  falfe  calculations  of  this  lottery  of  fraud  ? 

I  allow,  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  the  effufions  which  come  from 
a  general  zeal  for  liberty.  This  is  to  be  indulged,  and  even 
to  be  encouraged,  as  long  as  the  quejiion  is  general.  An  ora- 
tor, above  all  men,  ought  to  be  allowed  a  full  and  free  ufe  of 
the  praife  of  liberty.  A  common  place  in  favour  of  Havery 
and  tyranny  delivered  to  a  popular  aflembly,  would  indeed 
be  a  bold  defiance  to  all  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  But  in  a. 
queftion  whether  any  particular  conftitution  is  or  is  not  a 
plan  of  rational  liberty,  this  kind  of  rhetorical  flourifli  in  fa- 
vour of  freedom  in  general,  is  furely  a  Uttle  out  of  its  place. 
It  is  virtually  a  begging  of  the  queftion.  It  is  a  fong  of  tri- 
umph, before  the  battle, 

"  But  Mr.  Fox  does  not  make  the  panegyric  of  the  new 
"  conftitxition ;  it  is  the  deftrudlion  only  of  the  abfolute  mo- 
"  narchy  he  commends."  When  that  namelefs  thing  which 
has  been  lately  fet  up  in  France  was  defcribed  as  '*  the  moit 
«  ftupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty,  which  had  been 
«  ere£led  on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  time 
«  or  country,"  it  might  at  firft  have  led  the  hearer  into  an 
opinion,  that  the  conftruftion  of  the  new  fabric  was  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  as  well  as  the  demolition  of  the  old.  Mr. 
Fox,  however,  has  explained  himfelf ;  and  it  would  be  too 
like  that  captious  and  cavilling  ^irit,  whicl^  I  fo  perfeiUy  de- 
,  ■  '  .....  ^^^^ 
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teft,  if  I  were  to  pin  down  the  language  of  an  eloquent  and 
ardent  mind,  to  the  punftUions  exaflnefs  of  a  pleader.  Then 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  mean  to  applaud  that  monftrous  thing, 
which,  by  the  courtefy  of  France,  they  call  a  conftitution.  I 
eafily  believe  it.  Far  from  meriting  the  praifes  of  a  great 
genius  like  Mr.  Fox,  it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  man  of 
common  fenfe,  or  common  information.  He  cannot  admire 
the  change  of  one  piece  of  barbarifm  for  another,  and  a 
worle.  He  cannot  rejoice  at  the  deftruiUon  of  a  monarchy, 
mitigated  by  manners,  refpeftful  to  laws  and  ufages,  and  at- 
tentive, perhaps  bvit  too  attentive  to  public  opinion,  in  favour 
of  the  tyranny  of  a  licentious,  ferocious,  and  favage  multi- 
tude, without  laws,  manners,  or  morals,  and  which  fo  far 
from  refpeiSing  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  infolently  en- 
^leavours  to  alter  all  the  principles  and  opinions,  which  have 
hitherto  guided  and  contained  the  world,  and  to  force  them 
anto  a  conformity  to  their  views  and  actions.  His  mind  is 
made  to  better  things. 

That  a  man  Ihould  rejoice  and  triumph  in  the  deftruftion 
of  ^  abfolute  monarchy;  that  in  fuch  an  event  he  Ihould 
ovedook  the  captivity,  difgrace,  and  degradation  of  an  un- 
fortunate prince,  and  the  continual  danger  to  a  life  which 
exifls  only  to  be  endangered ;  that  he  Ihould  overlook  the 
utter  ruin  of  whole  orders  and  claiTes  of  men,  extending  it- 
felf  direftly,  or  in  its  neareft  confequences,  to  at  leaft  a  mil- 
lion of  our  kilid,  and  to  at  leaft  the  temporary  wretchednefs 
of  an  whole  community,  I  do  not  deny  to  be  in  fbme  fort  na- 
tural :  becaufe,  when  people  fee  a  political  obje£t,  which  they 
ardently  deflre,  but  in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  apt  ex- 
tremely to  palliate,  or  underrate  the  evils  which  may  arife  in 
obtaining  it.  This  is  no  refledUon  on  the  humanity  of  thofe 
peribns.  Their  good-nature  I  am  the  laft  man  in  the  world 
to  dilpute;  •  It  only'fllews  that  they  are  not  fufficieiitly  in- 
formed. 
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formed,  or  firfficiently  confidersite.  When  they  come  to  re- 
fleft  ferioufly  on  the  tran&cftion,  they  will  think  themfelves' 
hound  to  examine  what  the  obje<ft  is  that  has  been  acquired 
by  all  this  havock.  They  will  hardly  aflert  that  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  an  abfolnte  monarchy  is  a  thing  good  in  itfdf,  with- 
out any  fort  of  reference  to  the  antecedent  ftate  of  things,  or 
to  confequences  which  refiilt  from  the  change ;  without 
any  confideration  whether  under  its  ancient  rule  a  country 
was,  to  a  confiderable  degree,  flouriihing  and  populous, 
highly  cultivated,  and  highly  commercial;  and  whether, 
under  that  domination,  though  perfonal  liberty  had  been 
precarious  and  infecure,  property  at  leaft  was  ever  violated. 
They  cannot  take  the  moral  fympathies  of  the  human  mind 
along  with  them,  in  abftrailions  feparated  from  the  good  or 
evil  condition  of  the  ftate,  from  the  quality  of  actions,  and 
the  charafter  of  the  aftors.  None  of  us  love  abfolute  and 
uncontrolled  monarchy ;  but  we  could  not  rejoice  at  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  a  Trajan,  who  were  abfo- 
lute monarchs,  as  we  do  when  Nero  is  condemned  by  the 
fenate  to  be  puniihed  more  majorum  :  Nor  when  that  mon- 
iter  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife  Sporus,  and  to  drink  . 
puddle,  were  men  affedted  in  the  fame  manner,  as  when  the 
venerable  Galba,  with  all  his  faults  and  errors,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  revolted  mercenary  foldiery.  With  fuch  things 
before  our  eyes  our  feelings  contradift  our  theories ;  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  feelings  are  true,  and  the  theory 
is  falfe  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  in  commending  the 
deftruftion  of  an  abfolute  monarchy,  all  the  circumftanca 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked,  as  conflderations  fit  only 
for  (hallow  and  fuperficial  minds. 

The  fubverfion  of  a  government,  to  deferve  any  praife, 
rauft  be  confidered  but  as  a  ftep  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  ibmething  better,  either  id  the  fcheme  of  the  govdintrient 
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itfelff  or  in  the  perfons  who  adminifter  in  it,  or  ia  both. 
Thefe  events  cannot  in  reafon  be  feparated.  For  instance) 
when  we  praife  our  revolution  of  1688,  though  the  nation, 
in  that  adt,  was  on  the  defenfive,  and  wasjuftified  in  incur- 
ring all  the  evils  of  a  defenfive  war,  we  do  not  reft  there. 
We  always  combine  with  the  fubverfion  of  the  old  govern- 
ment the  happy  fettlement  which  followed.  When  we  efti- 
mate  that  revolution,  we  mean  to  comprehend  in  our  calcu- 
lation both  the  value  of  the  thing  parted  with,  and  the  vaKie 
of  the  thing  received  in  exchange. 

The  burthen  of  proof  lies  heavily  on  thofe  who  tear  to 
pieces  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  their  country,  that 
they  could  find  no  other  way  of  fettling  a  government  fit  to 
obtain  its  rational  ends,  except  that  which  they  have  purfued 
by  means  unfavourable  to  all  the  prefent  happinefs  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  feveral  hundreds  of 
thoufands.  In  their  political  arrangements,  men  have  no 
right  to  put  the  well-being  of  the  prefent  generation  wholly 
out  of  the  queition.  Perhaps  the  only  moral  truft  with  any 
certainty  in  our  hands,  is  the  care  of  our  own  time.  With 
regard  to  futurity,  we  are  to  treat  it  like  a  ward.  We  are  not 
fo  to  attempt  an  improvement  of  his  fortune,  as  to  put  the 
capital  of  his  eftate  to  any  hazard'. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  difcufs,  like  fophifters,  whe- 
ther, in  no  cafe,  fome  evil,  for  the  fake  of  fome  benefit  i& 
to  be  tolerated.  Nothing  univerfal  can  be  rationally  affirm- 
ed on  any  moral,  or  any  political  fubjedt.  Pure  metaphyfical 
abftraition  does  not  belong  to  thefe  matters.  The  lines  of 
morality  are  not  like  the  ideal  lines  of -mathematics.  They 
are  broad  and  deep  as  well  as  long.  They  admit  of  excep- 
tions ;  they  demand  modifications.  Thefe  exceptions  and 
modifications  are  not  made  by  the  procefs  of  logic,  but  by 
the  rules  of  prudence.    Prudence  is  not  only  the  firft  in 

rank 
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rank  of  the  virtues  political  dnd  moral,  but  flie  is  the  di- 
reflor,  the  regulator,  the  ftandard  of  them  all.  Metaphyfics 
cannot  live  without  definition;  but  prudence  is  cautious 
how  Ihe  defines.  Our  courts  cannot  be  more  fearful  in  fuf- 
fering  fiflitious  cafes  to  be  brought  before  them  for  eliciting 
their  determination  on  a  point  of  law,  than  prudent  moralifts 
are  in  putting  extreme  and  hazardous  cafes  of  confcience 
upon  emergencies  not  exilting.  Without  attempting  there- 
fore to  define,  what  never  can  be  defined,  the  cafe  of  a  re- 
volution in  government,  this,  I  think,  may  be  fafely  affirm- 
ed, that  a  fore  and  preffing  evil  is  to  be  removed,  and  that  a 
good,  great  in  its  amount,  and  unequivocal  in  its  nature, 
muft  be  probable  almoft  to  certainty,  before  the  ineftimable 
price  of  our  own  morals,  and  tHe  well-being  of  a  number  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  is  paid  for  a  revolution.  If  ever  we 
ought  to  be  ceconomifts  even  to  parCmony,  it  is  in  the  vo- 
luntary produdtion  of  evil.  Every  revolution  contains  in  it 
fomething  of  evil. 

It  muft  always  be,  to  thofe  who  are  the  greateft  amateurs, 
or  even  profeflbrs  of  revolutions,  a  matter  very  hard  to 
prove,  that  the  late  French  government  was  fo  bad,  that 
nothing  worfe  in  the  infinite  devices  of  men,  could  come  in 
its  place.  They  who  have  brought  France  to  its  prefent 
condition  ought  to  prove  alfo,  by  fomething  better  than 
prattling  about  the  Baftile,  that  their  fubverted  government 
was  as  incapable,  as  the  prefent  certainly  is,  of  all  improve- 
ment and  correiftion.  How  dare  they  to  fay  fo  who  have 
never  made  that  experiment !  They  are  experimenters  by 
their  trade.  They  Bave  made  an  hundred  others,  infinitely 
more  hazardous. 

The  Englilh  admirers  of  the  forty-eight  thoufand  republics 

which  form  the  French  federation,  praife  them  not  for  what 

they  are,  but  for  what  they  are  to  become.    They  do'  not 
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XaSf.  as- politicians  but  as  prqpliets.  :But  in  viiate-ver  f  har^c-. 
tertheyclioofe -to  found  panegyric  on  pj-edidlioi),  it  will  be 
thought  a  little  fingular  to  praife  any  work,  not  for  its  own 
merits^  but  for  the  merits  of  fomething-elfe  which  -may.  fiji.c- 
ce,ed  to  it.  When  any  political  inftitntion  is  praifed)  in  fpitp  of 
great  and  prominent  faults  of  every  kind^  .and  in. all  its  pafts,. 
it  muft  be,fuppofed  to  have  fomething  excellent  in  its  fjinda- 
mental  principles.  It  mult  be  fliewn  that  it  is  right  though 
imperfeift ;  that  it  is  not  only  by  poffibility  fufceptible  of 
improvement,  but  that  it  contains  in  it  a  principle  .tending  to 
its  melioration. 

Before  they  attempt  to  Ihew  this  progreflion  of  their  fa- 
vourite work,  from  abfolute  pravity  to  finiflied  perfedion, 
they  will  find  themfelves  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  thofe 
whofe  caufe  they  maintain.  What !  alter  our  fublime  con- 
ftitiition,  the  glory  of  France,  tlie  envy  of  the  world,  the 
pattern  for  mankind,  the  mafter-piece  of  legiflation,  the 
coUeiSed  and  concentrated  glory  of  this  enlightened  age ! 
Have  we  not  produced  it  ready  made  and  ready  armed,  ma- 
ture in  its  birth,  a  perfeft  goddefs  of  wifdom  and  of  war, 
hammered  by  our  blackfmith  midwives  out  qf  the  brain  of 
Jupiter  himfelf  ?  Have  we  not  fworn  our  devout,  profane, 
believing,  infidel  people,  to  an  allegiance  to  this  goddefs, 
even  before  Ihe  had  burft  the  dura  mater,  and  as  yet  exifted 
only  in  embryo  }  Have  we  not  folemnly  declared  this  confti- 
tution  unalterable  by  any  future  legiflature  J  Have  we  not 
bound  it  on  pofterity  for  ever,,  though  our  abettors  have  de- 
clared that  no  one  generation  is  competent  to  bind  another  ? 
Have  we  not  obliged  the  members  of  every  future  affembly 
to  qnalify  themfelves  for  their  feats  by  fwearing  to  its  con- 
fervation. 

Indeed  the  French  conftitution  always  muft  be  (if  a 
change  is  not  made  in  all  their  principles  and  fundamental 

arrangements) 
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arrangements)  a  government  whplly  by  popular  reprefenta- 
tipn.  It  muft  be  this  or  nothing.  The  French  fa£lion  con- 
iiders  as  an  ufurpation,  as  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  in- 
(lefeafible  rights  of  man,  every  other  dercription  of  govern- 
ment. Take  it  or  leave  it;  there  is  no  me<^ium.  Let  the 
irrefragable  do6tors  fight  out  their  own  controverfy  in  their 
own  way,  and  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  when  they  are 
tired  let  them  commence  a  treaty  of  peace.  Let  the  pleni- 
potentiary fophifters  of  England  fettle  with  the  diplomatic 
fophifters  of  France  in  what  manner  right  is  to  be  correfted 
by  an  infufion  of  wrong,  and  how  truth  may  be  rendered  more 
true  by  a  due  intermixture  of  falfehood. 

Having  fufficiently  proved,  that  nothing  could  make  it 
generally  improper  for  Mr.  Burke  to  prove  what  he  had  al- 
leged concerning  the  objedt  of  this  difpute,  I  pafs  to  the  fe- 
cond  queftion,  that  is,  whether  he  was  juftified  in  choofmg 
the  committee  on  the  Quebec  bill  as  the  field  for  this  difaiP- 
fion  ?  If  it  were  neceffary,  it  might  be  (hewn,  that  he  was 
not  the  fii-ft  to  bring  thefe  difcufQons  into  parliament,  nor 
the  firft  to  renew  them  in  this  feffion.  The  fa*5t  is  noto- 
rious. As  to  the  Quebec  bill,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
.debate  upon  that  fubje*^  for  two  plain  reafons ;  firft,  that  as 
he  thought  it  then  not  advifeable  to  make  the  proceedings 
of  the  fadtious  focieties  the  fubjeft  of  a  dire^  motion,  he 
had  no  other  way  open  to  him.  Nobody  has  attempted  to 
fliew,  that  it  was  at  all  admilfible  into  any  other  bufinefs 
before  the  houfe.  Here  every  thing  was  favourable.  Here 
was  a  bill  to  form  a  new  conftitution  for  a  French  province 
under  Englilh  dominion.  The  queftion  naturally  arofe, 
whether  we  fhould  fettle  that  conftitution  upon  Englifli 
kleasj  or  upon  French.  This  furnifhed  an  opportxmity  for 
examining  into  the  value  of  the  French  conftitution,  either 
coniidered  as  applicable  to  colonial  govwnment,  or  in  its 

own 
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own  nature.  The  bill  too  was  in  a  committee.  By  the  pri- 
vilege of  fpeaking  as  often  as  he  pleafed,  he  hoped  in  fome 
meafure  to  fupply  the  want  of  fupport  which  he  had  but  too 
much  reafon  to  apprehend.  In  a  committee  it  was  always 
in  his  power  to  bring  the  queftions  from  generalities  to  fa<Sls ; 
from  declamation  to  difcuffion.  Some  benefit  he  actually 
received  from  this  privilege.  Thefe  are  plain,  obviouS,  na- 
tural reafons  for  his  condu(ft.  I  believe  they  are  the  true,  and 
the  only  true  ones. 

They  who  juftify  the  frequent  interruptions,  which  at 
length  wholly  difabled  him  from  proceeding,  attribute  their 
condudt  to  a  very  different  interpretation  of  his  motives. 
They  fay,  that  through  corruption,  or  malice,  or  folly,  he 
was  a£ting  his  part  in  a  plot  to  make  his  friend  Mr.  Fox  pafs 
for  a  republican ;  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  gracious  inten- 
tions of  his  fovereign  from  taking  effeift,  which  at  that  time 
had  began  to  difclofe  themfelves  in  his  favour*.    This  is  a 

pretty 

*  To  explain  this^  it  will  be  neceflaiy  to  advert  to  a  par^^^P')  which  appeared  in  a 
paper  in  the  minority  intereft  Ibme  time  before  this  d^ate.  "  A  very  dark  intrigue  has 
•'  lately  been  difcovered,  the  authors  of  which  are  well  known  to  us ;  but  until  the  glori- 
"  ous  day  (hall  come,  when  it  will  not  be  a  j-ibel  to  tell  the  truth,  we  muft  not  be  & 
"  rcgaidlefs  of  our  own  fafety,  as  to  publilh  their  names.  We  will,  however,  (late  the 
"  b£i,  leaving  it  to  d>c  ingenuity  of  our  readers  to  difcover  what  we  dare  not 
«  publilh. 

"  Since  the  hufinels  of  the  armament  againll  Ruffia  has  been  under  difcuffion,  a  great 
**  perlbnage  has  been  heard  to  fay,  *  that  he  was  not  lb  wedded  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  not  to  be 
**  *  very  willing  to 'give  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  the  Utter  fhould  be  able,  in  a 
*'  '  crifis  like  the  prclent,  to  condud  the  government  of  thecouncry  with  greateradvantage 
"  *  to  the  public'  ■ , 

**■  This  patriotic  declaration  immediately  alarmed  Ae  fwarm  of  courtly  inie^  that  live 
"  only  in  the  funQiine  of  minifterlal  favour.  It  was  thought  to  be  die  forerunner  of  the 
"  difmiifion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  every  engine  was  fiit  at  work  for  the  purpofc  of  preventing 
"  fuch  an  event.  The  principal  engine  employed  on  this  occafion  was  cALi;MNr.  It 
**  waf  whilpcred  ia  the  ear  of  a  great  perlbnage,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  the  laft  man  In 

*'  England 
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pretty  ferious  charge.  This,  on  Mr.  Burke's  part,  would 
be  fomething  more  than  miftake ;  fomething  worfe  than 
formal  irregularity.  Any  contumely,  any  outrage  is  readily 
pafled  over,  by  the  indulgence  which  we  all  owe  to  fudden 
pafljon.  Thefe  things  are  foon  forgot  upon  occalions  in 
which  all  men  are  fo  apt  to  forget  themfelves.  Deliberate 
injuries,  to  a  degree  muft  be  remembered,  becaufe  they 
require  deliberate  precautions  to  be  fecured  againft  their 
return. 

I  am  authorized  to  fay  for  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  confidera 
that  caufe  affigned  for  the  outrage  ofiered  to  him,  as  ten 
times  worfe  than  the  outrage  itfelf.  There  is  fuch  a  ftrange 
confufion  of  ideas  on  this  fubje<5l,  that  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  underftand  the  nature  of  the  charge,  than  to  refute  it 

"  EngUnd  to  be  trufted  by  a  king,  becaufe  he  was  by  PRiifCiPLB  a  republicak,  and 
**  coofequently  an  enemy  to  monarchy. 

"  In  the  difcuffion  of  the  Quebec  bill  which  ftood  for  yefterday,  it  was  the  intention  of 
"  Ibme  perfons  to  connect  with  this  fubfoft  the  Frendi  revolution,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Fox 
**  would  be  wanned  by  a  ccdliTion  with  Mr.  Burke,  and  induced  to  defend  that  revolution  ia 
"  which  fo  much  power  was  taken  Trom,  and  fo  little  left  in,  the  crown. 

"  Had  Mr.  Fox  faHen  into  the  fhaie,  his  fpeech  on  the  occalion  would  have  been  laid 
**  before  a  great  peribnage,  as  a  proof  that  a  man  who  could  defend  fuch  a  revolution, 
**  might  be  a  v^  good  republican,  but  could  not  poJSbly  be  a  friend  to  monarchy. 

*'  But  diofe  who  laid  the  fnare  were  difappointcd ;  for  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  {horc  coiiverJation 
**  which  took  [dace  yefterday  |n  the  houfe  of  commons  faidj  that  he  confeffedly  bad  thought 
"  favourably  c^  the  French  revolution ;  but  that  moil  certainty  he  never  had,  either  in 
**  pailiamentorout  ofparliamenti  profel&d  or  defended  republican  principles." 

^gut,  April  I2d,  1791. 
Mr.  Burke  cannot  anfwer  for  die  truth,  nor  prove  die  &Hehood  of  the  ftory  given  by 
die  friends  <^  the  party  in  diis  paper.  He  only  knows  that  an  opinion  of  its  being  well  or 
ill  authenticated  had  no  influence  on  his  condu^.  He  meant  only,  to  the  befl  of  his 
power,  to  guard  the  public  againft  the  ill  dciigns  of  ^Aions  out  of  doors.  What  Mr. 
Burke  did  in  parliament  could  hardly  have  been  intended  to  draw  Mr.  Pox  into  any  decla- 
rations unbvourable  to  his  principles,  fince  (by  the  account  of  thofe  who  arc  his  friends)  he 
bad  Imig  before  eSc<£lual]y  prevented  the  fuccsts  <^any  fuch  fcandalous  dcHgns.  Mr.  Fox's 
fiiends  haye  themfelves  done  away  that  imputation  on  Mr,  Burke. 

whea 
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when  underftood.  Mr.  Fox's  friends  were,  it  feems,  feized 
with  a  fudden  panic  terror  left  he  ftiould  pafs  for  a  republi- 
can. I  do  not  think  they  had  any  ground  for  this  appre- 
henfion.  But  let  us  admit  they  had.  What  was  there  in 
the  Quebec  bill,  rather  than  in  any  other,  which  could  fub- 
jedl  hini  or  them  to  that  imputation .'  Nothing  in  a  difcuf- 
iion  of  the  French  conftitution,  which  might  arife  on  the 
Quebec  bill,  could  tend  to  make  Mr.  Fox  pafs  for  a  republi- 
can ;  except  he  ftiould  take  occafion  to  extol  that  ftate  of 
things  in  France,  which  affecjls  to  be  a  republic  or  a  confe- 
deracy of  republics.  If  fuch  an  encomium  could  make  any 
unfavourable  impreffion  on  the  king's  mind,  furely  his  vo- 
luntary panegyrics  on  that  event,  not  fo  much  introduced  as 
intruded  into  other  debates,  with  which  they  had  little  re- 
lation, muft  have  produced  that  effeft  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty, and  much  greater  force.  The  Quebec  bill,  at  worft, 
was  only  one  of  thofe  opportunities,  carefully  fought,  and 
induftrioufly  improved  by  himfelf.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  al- 
ready brought  forth  a  panegyric  on  the  French  fyftem  in  a 
ftill  higher  (train,  with  full  as  little  demand  from' the  nature 
of  the  buiinefs  before  the  houfe.  Id  a  fpeech  too  good  tb  be 
fpeedily  forgotten.  Mr.  Fox  followed  him  without  any  di- 
rect call  from  the  fubjetSt  matter,  and  upon  the  fame  ground. 
To  canvafs  the  merits  of  the  French  conftitution  on  the 
Quebec  bill  could  not  draw  forth  any  opinions  which  were  not 
brought  forward  before,  with  no  fmall  oftentation,  and  with 
very  little  of  neceflity,  or  perhaps  of  propriety.  W  h  at  mode,  or 
what  time  of  difcuffing  the  conduct  of  the  French  faction  in 
England  would  not  equally  tend  to  kindle  this  enthufiafm, 
and  afford  thofe  occafions  for  panegyric,  which,  far  from 
Ihitnning,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  induftrioufly  fought  ?  He 
hiraftlf  iaid  very  truly,  in  the  debate,  that  no  artifices  were 
neceflary  to  draw  from  him  his  opinions  upon  that  fubjeift. 

But 
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ISflt' W  flit  upon  Mr.  Buike  for  making  anufe,  at  worft  not 
ineteirregular,  of  the  fame  liberty,  is  tantamount  to  a  plain . 
deciirationr'that  the  topic  of  France  is  tabooed  or  forbidden-, 
ground  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  to  Mr.  Burke  alone.  But  furely 
Mr.  Fox  is  riot  a  republican ;  and  what  fhoiild  hinder  him,.- 
ijpheh  fiich  adifcuffion  came  on,  from  clearing  him{elf  un- 
eqtiivocally  (as  his  friends  fay  iie'  had  dona  near  a  fortnight . 
before)  of  all  fuch  imputations  ? '  Inftead  of  being  a  difadvan- 
tage  to  him,  be  would  have  defeated  all  his  enemies,  and 
Mr-  Burks,  flnce  he  has  thought  proper  to  reckon  him- 
ambngftthem.  :  i.   :     .,;.., 

Butat  feems^  fome  news-paper  or  Mother  hdd  imputed  tqi 
him  republican  principles,  on  occaiion  of  his  conduct  upon 
the  Quebec  bin.  Suppofing  Mr.  Burke  to  have.feen  thefe 
news-papers  (which  is  to  fuppofe  more  than  I  believe  to  be 
true)  I  wouldaik,  when  did  the  news-papers  forbear  to  chaise 
Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Bur^e  himfelf,  with  republicad  principles,. 
6t  any  other  principles  whith  they  thoii^  coUd  render 
both  of  them  odious,  foinetimes  to  one  defcriptSoh  of  people, 
jbmetimes  to  another  J  Mr.  Burke,  finee  the  publication  of 
his  pamphlet,  has  been  athoufand  times  charged  in  the 
newsupapers^i^Jictding  dripotic'priaciples. .  He  could  not, 
enjoy  >one  moment'OfidaBieftic  quiet,  he  could  not  perform: 
the  leaftpurticle  of  piiblic  duty,  :if  lie  did  liotcalto^efher  dif- 
regard  the  language  of  thofe  libels.  -  But  howeVer  his  fenii- 
hility  imght  beaflfeited  by  fuch  abufe,  it  would  in^/m  have, 
been  thoiight  a. moft.  rii£on}oui  reafon :  for  flxuttiag  up  thiei 
mduths^bf  Mr;^Focx!ior  Mr.  Sheridan,  fb  ks  toprevent  their 
delireiingi  ftieir;lentiirien,tS'of  the  Frendh  revoluflon,T-th3t' 
fiilrfooth^!*ithe  news-papers,  had  lately  charged  Mr.  BUrke; 
«  with  being  an. enemy  to  liberty." 

I  allimr.xhatthoie  gentlemen  have  privileges  to  which  Mr. 
Burke^&ts ab'clwimi^  .Quttheirfnends  ought  to  pteKl  thofe 

VoL.Ur.  3F  privUeges; 
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privileges;  aiid  not  ta  afitg«:bRd.rea&n3,  on  the  princiiter 
of  What  is  &ir  between  man  ahd.man,.  and  thereby  topqt 
themfdves  on  a  level  with,  thofe  who;  can  fo  eafily  refute 
them;  Let  them  fay  at  once  that  his  reputation  is  of  n» 
^alvie,  and:  that  he  has  no  call  toaifert'  it;  but  that  theirs  is 
o£  in^hite  concern  to  the  party  and  the  public ;  aod  to  that 
coqlideration  he  oaght  to  &£rifice  all.his  opioioiiSi  and  all. 
bis. feelings; 

•  In  that  language  I  ibotdd  hear  ajftyte  coErefpoiident.  to  the- 
proceeding;  loftyi  indeed,  but  plain  and. confiftent.  Adn^ity 
however,  for  a  moment,  and  merely  for  argument,  that  this: 
gentleman  had  as. goad  a>  right !to<CDntiiniet  a<^  tfaeyihadto 
begin  thc&  dilcufflonsv  in'  candour,  aiid.eqtuty  they-  mnft' 
allow  that  their  voluntary  defbant:  in- pntife  .df  tfaeFirench' 
coiiftitution  was. as  mudi  an. oblique  atcadcon.Mr. Burke^ 
:ts;|4r'  Barkis-enquiry  into-the  fijimriation  /ofthis  eaeoouutn' 
couM  poifllbly  he  osnflrued'iata  an,  rim^uttitiaiy  upoa  them* 
Tl»eywdll;i;new,  that  he  fat  like  otheiiimofc;-  aadof  co«rfe> 
he-would  think  it.mean  anduowottbyKtadecUneafiertlng; 
in  his  place,  and  in  the  front,  of  .able  adver&ries>  the  prin- 
dples  of  what  he  had  penned  in  his  clofet>.  and  without  are 
o^fnhent.'bsfbTeUinu  .Tbeyi  ootil^  not;  biit;be,-coovinced« 
tbat-dec)amatMes:of  this  kinii.wnuM'rDitze.Ium  (itbathe-, 
iBua-.thinfo  coming, :froch.m(eiu.of-.;thjeii;  Ce^ibre,  they-  Werfii 
highly  mifchievDUS';  ■  thati  they  give  comrtenanouit*  badi 
mem,  ahd-bad  defign^;:  and,  though.he  was  aware  thati 
the-  hsitidlihg,  fuchi  matters  in  paiiiamentrwasjdelicatcyetl 
He-was  a  n>an  very  likiely,  whenever,  mucb  agaieft  his,  will« 
they  were  brought  there,,  to  refclve^  that  therie  fhsy:lfaauM> 
be  thor<nighly  fifced.  Mr.  Fox,  early  in  the  pseceding;  fef-r: 
fion,  had  public  notice  from  Mr.  Burke,of  the  light  in  whid»> 
he  confidered  every  attempt  to  introduce  the:  esa<a]^Ie  pf 
France  iota  the  pditics-of.thisicotiiitry ;  amIo£liia  tefchitirwl 
9  ■  .lii ,.  -.iVto 
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«>' break  with  his  beft  friends^  and  to  joih  with  his  vorft 
enemies  to  prevent  it.  He  hoped  that  no  fuch  neceffity 
wduld  ever  exift.  But  in  cafe  it  fhould,  his  determination 
was  tnade.  The  party  knew  perfeflly  that  he  would  at  lea* 
defend  liimfelf.  He  never  intended  to  attack  Mr.  Foxi  noc 
did  he  attack  him  direfUy  or  iadirefUy.  His  fpeech  kept  to 
its  mattsr.  No  perfonality  was  ranployed  even  in  theivi- 
moceft  allnlion.  He  never  did  impute  to  that  gentleman  any 
republican  principles,  or  any  other  bad  principles  or  bad 
cocuhiA  whatlbever.  It  was  far  from  his  words;  it  was  ittt 
from  his  heart.  It  muA  be  remembered,  that  nbtwithftanc^ 
ing  the  «tempt  of  Mri  Fox,  to  fix  on.Mr.  Budce  ah  unjdfti^ 
^ble  change  of  opinion,  and  the  foul  crime  of  teaching  a 
fet  of  maxims  to  a  boy,  and  afterwards,  when  tfaefe  maxims 
became  adult  in  liis  mature  age,  t>(  abandoning  both  the  dip- 
cipteand  the do€)jine,  Mr.  Burke  never  Jttaiipted, in  any  tiite 
pajrticidar,  eithei'  to  criminate  or  to  recriminate.  It  may  b* 
{aid,:t]ut  hd  had  nothitigof  th«,kindin  his  pcnref.  This 
he  does  nbt  ocmtrovert;  He  certainly  had  it  hot  in  hisiudtri' 
nation.  That  gemleman  had  aa  little  ground  fat  thecfaalrges 
which  he  :<ns  ib  eafily  provoked  to  m^cs  upon  hiih.      ' 

The  geoitletaen  of  the  party  (I  indode  Mr.  Fox)  liajre  beeh 
kind  enon^  to  confider  the  disrate'  bfouj^  oh  by  this  bufi-r 
sefs,  aAdi  the  confequerit  lepantiofi  of  Mr.  Brake  from  their 
eoi^,  as  2  matter  of:  regret  add  liiwafiaefs.  I  cannot  be  of 
ajanion,  that, by  his  exclufibn  tbeyhave  had  any  lofs  at  alt. 
A  man  whofe  (^aaioBs  are  fi>  very  adva<fe  to  theirs,  adrerfe, 
as-  it  Was  expreffed,  "  as  pole  fo  p61e,"  lb  mifchievonfly  ax 
well  asifo  diilsii^y  adverfe,  that  they  foubd  themfelves  under 
the  neceiJity  of  folemnly  difclainung  them  in  full  parlia- 
ment, fuch  a  man  muft  ever  be  to  them  a  moft  unfeemly 
and'  Tmp(pfitabl»'incuntbraiice>  A  co-operation  \dth  him 
eoidd  only  &rve  to  enlbarrafs  them  in  aill  theii'  councils. 
3F  a  They 
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They  haVe  befides  publitjy  raprefented  him'as'amaBdpildfc 
of  kbufing  the  docility,  and  coniideiice  of  ingenuotis  youth'; 
and,  for  a  bad'Teaibn^  or  for  no  reafbn,  of  difgradng  his 
whole  t>ublic  life  by  a  fcandalous  contradi£tion  of  every  one 
of  liis  own  i&s,  wntings,  and'declaTationsi  I£  thefe>  dtairgas 
(betrue^  thei't  eaidufipii  of.'fuch  a  perfon  from- their  body 'is 
-aiQircumftancewhich  does  equal  honour  to  their  juftice  attd 

:  their  prudeocc.  If  they  exprefs  a  degree  of  fenlibility  in  be- 
ing obliged  to  execute  this  wife  and  juft' fehtence,  from  a 
conlideration  of  {bme  amiable  or  fame  pteafant  quaUtiu 
whkh'in  his  private  Jife  their  former  friend  jnay  bapjen  to 
foBfisf  they  add,  to  the  praife  of  their  wifdom  and  Sua" 
ncfs,  the  merit  of  great  tendemefs  of  heart,  and  humaniff 
of  difpolition. 

'  .:Ofi  their  ideas,  the  new  Whig  party  have,  in  my  opinian^ 
a£)£4  as  became  thetn.  The  author  Of  the  fiefledliohs«  ism* 
ever,  on  hi&  part,  cannot,  without  great  fhame  tp  himfeifi, 
and  withoot  entailing  everlafling  difgrace  an  his  pofterity, 
admit  the  truth  or  juftice  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  upon  him ;  or  allow  that  he  has  in  tho&  RefleifbiiODS' 
difcovered  ahy  piixici^ies  tO  which' hpoeft  men  areiiOfUid  t» 
declare, not  a ftudd ortwobrdiffentg-buta  tot^funda^mea^al; 
oppofition.  He  muft  belieiTS,  if  be  doesinot  mean  <nilfull^ 
to  abandon  hifrcau&  and 'hisi  reputation,'  that  pnntijAes  luB^ 

'  dame'ntally  at  variance  'with- thofeof -his  boo^.are':funda- 
mentaUy  falfe.  What  tbofe  princijiles,  the  ant^xidee  to'hipr 
really  are,  he  can  only  difcorer  fiom  that  boBtrarist!;!/  nHe  ii 
very  unwilling  tO'  &{^iofe,  tbat  the>  ddA(iiies.(if  fbnae-boblcs 
btdy  circolated  iirt  the  princi^des  of  Sis  party ;:  though».iiibra! 
the  vehement  declarations  againft  his  opinions^  he  is  at  -fome 
lofe  how  to  judge  otherwife..  ;.      i    j 

'  For  the  prefent,  my  piza  docs.ndtxendes'it  neocflaryi  0 
fay  any  thing  fuitheir  conceniing  the.  mcritsj  ciitiite:o£.lhe 
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ane'ftt bif  ojdntofft  orfifs <3tiii**-.'  ' Tfet  author  ■wouH  hive 
di£cuiled  the  merits  of  both,  in  his  placCj  but  he-wai-  not  per- 
fioittedto'dofou  ■"  ■■•■■;  ■•  :r  ":-:■, 
,.  I  pafs  tOJtbenBgt  he(Uf  6f  ihirge,  Mr:  BuTRe's  inconiift- 
ency.  W  is>  eshntiiif  sL-'^ieiHi  aggravatiftn  of  his  fanft  in  em- 
bradngJali«;Op»hion«j'thatiriiasing  fo-Hd^iSnoffUppofed  to 
fiil:up a. Voidi:fettlitfiat*4  isgaiky bf-a. dfei-eltfeonof bpinionS 
that  are  irvic  and  latidable.  -T4iS'4«  tb&  great' gift  of  the 
chiarge  againft  him.  It  iiMU  fp  moch  jhae  he  iS' wrong  iti 
his  book  (thatiBoweveris  altedged  alToJas- th'it  he  has  thfefela 
Itelyedfaif  whottiife.  I  believe,  ifhe  could  Veritrure  t6  value 
ttiinlelf  upon  msyxhingr  it  is  oiithe  virtue  of  ConlTftency  that 
hi  wou)d>Aluehini&lf  the  moft.  Strip^faimof  this,  andyoii: 
leave  himnaked  indieedl 

,  to  theicafe  of  any  nsiair  wtio'  had  writwh  fomtethings  anl 
Qxiken  a  greac  deal,  upon  very  niu)tiferioH»  matter,  during 
Uffwards  o£  tirentyi'fiv&  yeaifS'  pQblic  fitvice,  kid'  in  as  great 
ft  variety  o£itili])«rtalit'etTi:nt8^'{tei>h^liave'eveVhal$|)eried 
in  the  {amenumlgerof  yeacs,  it  wotUd' appear  a  Httle  hard,  in 
order  to.  cUiogo  fnch  aiman  with  inconfiftencyr  to  fee'  tol- 
it&tA  by  his  frienidi  ■  a  fort  of  ffigeft  of  his:  fayiags,  even  to. 
fi!iblias.i««ii(5mertly '^OTtive  and  jooularr  ThiSidigeit,  howj 
ever^  has^been-raadej  i*it&  equal  pains'  and  pirtialityi  and 
tritibout  bringing  out  th»fe  paflagee  of  his  writings  which 
mightteridJto.fhew  with  what  reftriffions  any  expreffionsj 
qooteditibihlhiiii^  ought  tohovB  heed  anderf^^d.  From  a 
graiat  ftatie^a;iihB<did  n6t  quite  expe^'this  ttadb of  itiqui- 
fitidn^i;  If  ;it  ofalyiappearadrin  the  worfes  of  common  paffl- 
jdUete^ila^  MnrSudi^  'm^ffat  fa&iy  trufi  to.  his-  reputation. 
Whenthiis  urged,  he  ought,  pertiaps,  to  do  a  Httie  inme..  It 
ihalllbe  as  little  as  poiSblfi  for  I  hope  not  much'  is-  wanting. 
TobeitotSdtyifileneoBihisxhargeswould'notbejtefpetSfuI  to 
Mif^  Fatm'-.  Accufalson^  fometimits  derivva  ^i^Aghtifrom-the 
■;..  perfons. 
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perrons  whe  rnalx  then  to  wJiiPlHhey  yire  not  entUed  fiwn 
their  matter. 

He  who  thinks,  that  the  Britifh  conftitutioji  ought  to  con- 
fift  of  the  three  members,  sf  thjc*e  y»fy,di&tentnatnrfs,  of 
which  it  does  aflually  cpniift,.  a^d  thinks  te:hi8  dtity  to  pre» 
ferve  each  of  thofe  qietnbe;s  in  its  pa»per  J4aee,  and  with  its 
proper  proportion  of  power,  muft  {as  each  fli^  happen  td 
be  attacked)  vindicate  the  three  feyeral  palrts  on  the  feveral 
principles  peculiarly. belpnging  Co  them.  .HeaujnDt  aflert 
the  democratic  part  pn  the  prioKipl^  on  whkh  jntaardiy- 
is  fupported;  pori?an  hefuppottmonaixhyiitotheprlncijflBi 
of  democracy;  cor  can  .be  ni^irttitin  ariftaciocjn  nn  tlitd 
grounds  of  the  one  or  of  the  Otlver,  Br  of  botli.  Ail  thefie  be 
mull  fupport  on  grounds  that  are  totally  ^^fieronti  though 
praiftically  they  may  be,  and  h»ppiJy;  with  iKithey  are, 
brought  into  one  b^xooniovs  bodyu  :  A.  ruan  could  not  be 
confiAent  in  4efeailii)g  fucb  varioHs>,  and^  lOt  fif Itl  view,  dit 
cordant  parts  of  a  mixed  <ion<iitutt(m>  withonf 'diat  fc^  of  in« 
confiftency  wijh  which  Mr.  Bwfce  ftands  charged. - 

As  any  ooe  of  the  great  njembecs  !0f  this  icopftitbtion  hai>. 
pens  to  be  endangered,  he  that  is  a  friend: to  all  of  them 
choofes  and  preflfes  the  topics  neceflary  for  !the  fuppmt  of  thn 
pait  attacked,  with  all. the  ftrengdi,  the btmatocfs,.  ttieire* 
hemence,  with  all  the  power  of  ftating^  of  argument,  and  of 
colotiring,  which  he  happens  topoflefs*  and  which  the  ^ca& 
demands,  ^eis  not  to  embarrafsthemi^rdadfhtsihbaieisy 
or  to  encumber,  or  overlay  Jiis  Ipeedu  by>tadnging  into  vienr 
at  once  (as  if  he  were  reading;aa}acadqmi<:ie£iure)  allthst 
may  and  ougl^t,  wlnen  a  jufi  oataSao  .pksfents  itfelf,  to  be 
faid  in  favour  of  the  other  tnembers..  At  that  time  they 
are  out  of  the,  co«gt ;  i  there  is  no  quefliai;  concerning  them. 
Whilftbe  pppofes.  his  defence  on  the  pare  where  the  attack' 
is  m^i  be  pcefumes,  that  for  his  iegatd  to.the  jutt  riglUft 
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^' all .ifce  iie^;'iid-.fiaj  'cfedit  hi 'e+ery  cari(Bd  m'hiai  He 
ought  hot  cbap'prehehd,  thatlil^Yaffing  fences  about 'p<)f)n- 
lar  privileges' tliisSdiyi  Wilt  infer  that -he  oughtj  on  the  next, 
to  concur"  with  rti'ofe''ifho  ^oVJiJpaB  down  the  ttrone :  be- 
caule  on  the  next  he  defends  the  throne,  it  ought  not  ta 
be  fopiJofeff,  ftar  W  Mas'  abanHoiied  the  rights  of  the 
people;  •      ■       ^'  ■     '    ■     '       •'■    . 

A'iSiSiIwhp,  atndii^  varfoilS  objefts'  orf  his'  eqial' regard, 
is"  fecure'df  ibnii:;  afld  'full  of  atfitiet'y  for  tht  fate  (rf  others, 
is  apffogbto  ifiitch  grfeitfer  leilgtiis  in  his  preference  of  the- 
objedls  of  his  itttchediate  folicittide  than  Mr.  Hnrke  has  ever 
done.  Aman  focircumftanceddftfeiifttrns  td^Underrolue,  to^ 
■vilify,  ^fnofttO'i'eiirtibatif''3n(i'<lifd«hi,- thoft-tliatare'out of 
dingei-.  '  Th'is(  ti'  tht;  Vditiif'of 'ittttire  and  truth,-  aiidi  hot  crC 
inconfiilenty'  arfd'filfe  pretence.'  Th6  danger  of  aiiy  thing: 
very  dear  "to  'lis,'  renioves,  for  the  moment,  every-  other  affec- 
tion from  tile  irtind.'  When  Priam  had  his  •whole-thoughts  em- ' 
ployed  oh  fheTjotiy  dfliis  tjfiiildf,  lir  repels  with-irtdignation,' 
ahd  drive?  fibto  liim  -witri  athoufiriilTfeproachesi-his  fiir'-' 
living terts,  Nvhi)  with  ati'  officiitmspfity  crouds- abouliHiHa 
to  pffer  their  afiiftance.  A  good  critic  (there  is'  no-  better 
than-Mi'.'F6)?y*<SultVfty,  that  this  is  a  mafter^ftnAe,  and 
niark'^'s'd'ee^teKli^ftirlitlhi^'bf  nSturein  thefatlier  of  pAetry.  ■ 
H4  wBiild'  dfeffafe' ;  a^'ilns-^" who  -wtiuM '  cotichide  from'  this 
pii!aige;tilat'^otnbi'li^4t(tif5i  rei)rtfent  this'  mail  of -afffiaioh  ■ 
as  hating  prbeing'indiffeifeiit  antfcoldin  his  a(fi£iions  to  the 
I>6or  reBqueS  of  Ws  houfe,  or  that  lie  preferred  a  dead  carcafe 
to  his  living 'c^ild^n; '"■ '  '''.'' 

lix.  Burice  does  Hot'  ftattrdi  Jn  need  of  air  aHowance-of  this 
kind,  Wliich,  if  he  did,  by  candid  critics  ought  to  be  granted 
to  him.  If  the  principles  of  a  mixed  conftitutioii  be  admit- 
ted, he  Wants  no'iijore  tpjuftlfy  to  conliftency  every  thing 
lie'  "iiiis  faid  atld  'donje  during  the  cootfe  of  apolitical  life  j.ult 
'    "  ' '  ■'  touching 
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touchiifg  -U)  it?  .c|ofe-  ^  ,b^eye  that  geptfemsit)  ha;  kept 
himfelfipQre  clear  of -Tupping  ipto  the  f^ion  of  .wiliT 
-vifiqnaf  y,thi50Eie5,,  qr  of  i^f^ui^  -  poppWity  Ihrougli  every 
means,  tbaa-  any  maa  p^haps  ever  did  ia  tl^f  famefitu-' 
atioQ.  .     .    

He  -wras  .the  firft  ppsra  who.  oa  theiujpn^  at  a  popular 
elecftion,  rejedled  the  authority  of  inftnii£lions  froni  confti-. 
tuepts ;  or  w)^o,  inwjy.glacp,  J>a?  argued  fo  fully  againft  it. 
Perliaps  the  difcr^it  into  w^^i^ch  that  .doftripe  of,  oompulfiye 
inliruiftions  under  our  conditutiQii  is  liiice  fallen,  may  be 
due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  oppoCng  himfelf  to  it  in  that 
ipanner,.  and  on  that  occaiipi^v.     .    -, 

The  reforms  in  repf'elent^tipa,  and  the  bills  for  Ihortehing 
thediiration  of  pafUanjents,  lieunjiformly  aid  fteadily  op- 
poied  for  many  years  together,  in  contradi^ipn  to  many 
of  hisbeft  friends.  Thefe.  friends,  however,  in  his  better 
days,  when  they  had  more,  to  hope  from  his  fprvice  and 
more  to  £ear  from  his  Jofs  thap  aovf  they  have,  ^iiever  chofe 
to  ^nd  any  incojiliftensjF.JsietwejSij  his  ai<Jts  and  expfefli9ns  in 
favonrof  libei;ty,  and  his  vptm;  on  thole  quefHons,  JBut  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things.       ,  .  ^ 

A^ainftthc.opiijipno^niany  fiends,  ey^nagainfi^  the.foji- 
citafian  of  ifpfjje  -of  ^hem^  Ije,  opp<jifed,thofe,pf  thechurchj 
clergy^  j^hohad.pietitionqd.t^f  houJ^j^f.cj)m,i;Bai]is  to,]bedif' 
charged  fromtije  folffcrip^ifln.^.,  ^t^^gij^.'he  fijppoped  tjje 
diflTenters  in  th^irii>etitianfor.the  indulgence  which  he  iiad 
refufed  to  the  ckrgy  of  the  «Aabiilhe<l  church,  in  this,  as  he, 
was  not  guilty  of  it,  fo  he  was  not'  repi;p^he(l,with  ipcon-. 
fiftepey.  A'.^he.  l^me , ,tipi£^ hp  pjfpmo^e^  apd  agai'aft'  the 
wjihof  fe¥ef*)l5,fh^.  clau^^thai  gave;.tl^e  .diileijtinigt^achers 
another  fubfcriptioo  in  the.  place  of  that'  which  w^s'th'eii  taken ! 
asway.  ..Neither  at  that  time  was  the  repro*^ch  of  ipcbnfift-. 
ency  brought  againft.;Jiim.  ^Pfople  could  tjjjefi  difting\ufli- 
■' ' Keiweeh 
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■between  a  tliffel^ence  in  condudtj  "under  a  variatltHi  oF  fcir- 
CumttaDces,  and  an  inconfiftency  in  j>rinciple.  It  was  hot 
then  thouglit  neceflary  to  be  freed  of  him  as  of  an  incum- 
brance. 

•  Thefe  inftances,  a  few  among  many,  are  produced  as 
an  anfwer  to  the  iniinuation  of  liis  having  purfued  high 
poptilar  courfes,  which  in  his  late  book  he  has  aban- 
doned. Perhaps  in  his  whole  life  he  has  never  omitted 
a  fair  occalion,  with  whatever  rifque  to  him  of  obloquy  as 
an  individual,  with  whatever  detriment  to  his  intereft  as  a 
member  of  oppoiition,  to  affert  the  very  fame  doiStrines 
which  appear  in  that  book.  He  told  the  houfe,  upon  an 
important  occafion,  and  pretty  early  in  his  fervice,  that 
«  being  warned  by  the  ill  efie<ft  of  a  contrary  procedure  in 
**  great  examples,  he  had  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  veiy 

*  low ;  in  order  that  they  Ihould  ftidk  to  him,  and  that  he 
"  might  ftick  to  them  to  the  end  of  his  life." 

At  popular  eleiftions  the  moft  rigorous  cafuifts  \Vill  retnit 
a  little  of  their  feverity.  ,  They  will  allow  to  a  candidate 
fome  unqualified  effufions  in  favour  of  freedom,  withbut 
binding  him  to  adhere  to  them  in  their  utmoft  extent.  But 
Mr.  Burke  put  a  more  itridt  rule  upon  himfelf  than  mqft 
moralifts  would  put  upon  otfiers.  At  his  firft  offering  him- 
lelf  to  Briftol,  where  he  was  almoll:  fure  he  Ihould  not  ob- 
tain, on  that  or  any  occafion,  a  fingle  Tory  vote,  (in  fa& 
he  did  obtain  but  one)  and  reited  wholly  on  the  Whig  in- 
tereft, he  thought  himfelf  bound  to  tell  to  the  electors,  both 
before  and  after  his  elecftion,  exaiftly  what  a  reprefentative 
they  had  to  expecft  in  him. 

"  The  dijiinguiflimg  part  of  our  conftitution  (he  faid)  is 
"  its  liberty.  To  preferve  that  liberty  inviolate,  is  the  pecu- 
"  liar  duty  and  proper  truft  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
«'  commons.    But  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a 

Vol.  III.  3  G  « liberty 
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"  liberty  conneiSted  with  order,  and  that  not  only  exifts  teitb 
^  order  and  virtue^  but  cannot  exift  at  all  without  them.  It 
"  inheres  in  good  and  fteady  government,  as  in  its  fubjlance 
"  and  vital  principle." 

The  liberty  to  which  Mr.  Burke  declared  himfelf  attached* 
is  not  French  liberty.  That  liberty  is  nothing  but  the  rein 
given  to  vice  and  confufion.  Mr.  Burke  was  then,  as  he  was 
at  the  writing  of  his  Befle£tions,  awfully  impreffed  with  the 
difficulties  arifing  from  the  complex  ftate  of  our  conftitution 
and  our  empire,  and  that  it  might  require,  in  different  emer- 
gencies different  forts  of  exertions,  and  the  fucceflive  call 
upon  all  the  various  principles  which  uphold  and  juflify  it. 
This  will  appear  from  what  he  faid  at  the  clofe  of  the  poll. 

"  To  be  a  good  member  of  parliament  is,  let  me  teU  you, 
"  no  eafy  talk ;  efpecially  at  this  time,  when  there  is  fo  ftrong 
«  a  difpoiition  to  run  into  the  perilous  extremes  oi  fervile 
"  compliance,  or  wild  popularity.  To  unite  circumfpei5tion 
"  with  vigour,  is  abfolutely  necefTary;  but  it  is  extremely 
«  difficult.  We  are  now  members  for  a  rich  commercial 
".city;  this  city,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich  commercial 
"  nation,  the  interefts  of  which  are  various,  multiform,  and 
"  intricate.  We  are  members  for  that  great  nation  which, 
**  however,  is  itfelf  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  extended  by 
•*  our  virtue  and-  our  fortune  to  the  fartheft  limits  of  the 
**  eaft  and  of  the  weft.  .411  thefe  wide-fpread  interefls  muft 
"  be  conjidered;  mufl  be  compared;  mufl  he  reconciled,  if 
"  poffible.  We  are  members  for  a  free  country ;  and  furely 
'*  we  all  know  that  the  machine  of  a  free  conftitution  is  no 
**Jimple  thing ;  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate,  as  it  is  valu- 
«  able.  We  are  members  in  njreat  andantient  monarchy; 
"  and  we  muft  preferve  religioujly  the  true  legal  rights  of  the 
"fovereign,  which  form  the  key-Jlone  that  binds  together  the 
"  noble  and  well-conJIruHed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  con- 

"Jlitution. 
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"^itutioit.  A  conftitution  made  up  of  balanced  powers,  mxA 
"  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  fuch  I  mean  to  touch  that 
"  part  of  it  which  comes  within  my  reach." 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Burlte  fpoke  to  his  conftituents  Seven- 
teen years  ago.  He  fpoke,  not  like  a  partizan  of  one  parti- 
cular member  of  our  conftitution,  but  as  a  perfon  ftrongly, 
and  oh  principle,  attached  to  them  all.  He  thought  thefe 
great  and  eflential  members  ought  to  be  preferved,  and  pre- 
ferved  each  in  its  place ;  and  that  the  monarchy  ought  not 
only  to  be  fecured  in  its  peculiar  exiftence,  but  in  its  pre- 
eminence too,  as  the  prefiding  and  connedting  principle  of 
the  whole.  Let  it  be  conlidered,  whether  the  language  of 
his  book,  printed  in  1790,  differs  from  his  ipeech  at  Briftol 
in  1774- 

With  equal  juftice  his  opinions  on  the  American  war  are 
introduced,  as  if  in  his  late  work  he  had  belied  his  conduft 
and  opinions  in  the  debates  which  arofe  upon  that  great 
event.  On  the  American  war  he  never  had  any  opinions 
which  he  has  feen  occaiion  to  retra£l,  ox  which  he  has  ever 
retradled.  He  indeed  diflrers  effentially  from  Mr.  Fox  as  to 
the  caufe  of  that  war.  Mr.  Fox  has  been  pleafed  to  fay,  that 
the  Americans  rebelled,  '  becaufe  they  thought  they  had 
'  not  enjoyed  liberty  enough.'  This  caufe  of  the  war  from 
bim  I  have  heard  of  for  the  firft  time.  It  is  true  that  thofe 
who  flimulated  the  nation  to  that  meafure,  did  frequently 
urge  this  topic.  They  contended,  that  the  Americans  had 
from  the  beginning  aimed  at  independence ;  that  from  the 
beginning  they  meant  wholly  to  throw  off  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and  to  break  their  conae£tion  with  the  parent 
country.  This  Mr.  Burke  never  believed.  When  he  moved 
his  fecond  conciliatory  propofition  in  the  year  1776,  he  en- 
tered into  the  difcuflion  of  this  point  at  very  great  length; 
3  G  2  and 
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and  from  nine  feveral  heads  of  prefumption>  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  charge  upon  that  people  not  to  be  true. 

If  the  prindples  of  all  he  has  faid  and  wrote  on  the  occa- 
Con,  be  viewed  with  common  temper,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  will  perceive,  that  on  a  fuppolition  that  the  Americans 
had  rebelled  merely  in  order  to  enlarge  their  liberty,  Mr. 
Eurke  would  have  thought  very  differently  of  the  American 
caufe.    What  might  have  been  in  the  fecret  thoughts  of 
feme  of  their  leaders  it  is  impoflible  to  fay.    As  far  as  a  man, 
fo  locked  up  as  t>r.  Franklin,  could  be  expe£led  to  commu- 
nicate his  ideas,  I  believe  he  opened  them  to  Mr.  Burke. 
It  was,  I  think,  the  very  day  before  he  fet  out  for  America, 
that  a  very  long  converfation  paffed  between  them,  and  with 
a  greater  air  of  opennefs  on  the  Doctor's  fide  than  Mr.  Burke 
had  obferved  in  him  before.    In  this  difcourfe  Dr.  Franklin 
lamented,  and  with  apparent  fincerity,  the  reparation  which 
he  feared  was  inevitable  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies.   He  certainly  fpoke  of  it  as  an  event  which  gave  him 
the  greateft  concern.    America,  he  faid,  would  never  again 
fee  iiich  happy  days  as  flie  had  pafled  under  the  proteftion 
of  England.    He  obferved,  that  ours  was  the  only  inftance 
of  a  great  empire,  in  which  the  moft  diftant  parts  and  mem- 
bers had  been  as  well  governed  as  the  metropolis  and  its  vi- 
cinage:  But  that  the  Americans  were  going  to  lofe  the 
means  which  fecured  to  them  this  rare  and  precious  advan- 
tage.   The  queftion  with  them  was  not  whether  they  were 
to  remain  as  they  had  been  before  the  troubles,  for  better, 
he  allowed  they  could  not  hope  to  be  j  but  whether  they 
were  to  give  up  fo  happy  a  fituation  without  a  ftruggle  I 
Mr.  Burke  had  feveral  other  converfations  with  him  about 
that  time,  in  none  of  which,  foured  and  exafperated  as  his 
mind  certainly  was,  did  he  difcover  any  other  wi(h  in  favour 
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of  America  than  for  a  fecurity  to  its  antient  condition.  Mr. 
Burke's  converfatioa  with  other  Americans  was  large  indeed, 
and  bis  enquiries  extenfive  and  diligent.  Trufting  to  the 
refult  of  all  thefe  means  of  information,  but  trufting  much 
more  in  the  public  prefumptive  indications  I  have  juft  re- 
ferred to,  and  to  the  reiterated  folemn  declarations  of  their 
alTemblies,  he  always  firmly  believed  that  they  were  purely 
on  the  defenfive  in  that  rebellion.  He  confidered  the  Ame- 
ricans as  Itanding  at  that  time,  and  in  that  controverfy,  in 
the  fame  relation  to  £ngland,  as  England  did  to  king  Jamefr 
the  Second,  in  1688.  He  believed,  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  from  one  motive  only ;  that  is  our  attempting  to  tax 
fhem  without  their  confent;  to  tax  them  for  the  purpofes  of 
maintaining  civil  and  military,  eftablilhments.  If  this  at- 
tempt of  ours  could  have  been  praiftically  eilablilhed,  he 
thought  with  them,  that  their  aflemblies  would  become  to- 
tally ufelefs;  that  under  the  fyftem  of  policy  which  was 
then  purfued,  the  Americans  could  have  no  fort  of  fecurity 
for  their  laws  or  liberties,  or  for  any  part  of  them ;  and,  that 
the  very  circumftance  of  our  freedom  would  have  aug- 
mented the  weight  of  tbeir  flavery. 

Confidering  the  Americans  on  that  defenfive  footing,  he 
thought  Great  Britain  ought  inftantly  to  have  clofed  with 
them  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxing  aft.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  our  general  rights  over  that  country  would  have  been 
preferved  by  this  timely  conceffion*.  When,  iniiead  of 
this,  a  Bofton  port  bill,  a  Maffachufet's  charter  bill,  a  Fifliery 
bill,  an  Intercourfe  bill,  I  know  not  how  many  hoftile  bills 
rulhed  out  like  fo  many  tempefts  from  all  points  of  the 
compafs,  and  were  accompanied  firft  with  great  fleets  and 
armies  of  Englilh,  and  followed  afterwards  with  great  bodies 
of  foreign  troops,  he  thought  that  their  caufe  grew  daily 
*  Sec  his  fpcech  on  Americaii  taxation,  the  I9tb  of  April,  1774. 
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better,  becaufe  daily  more  defenfive ;  and  that  ours,  becaufe 
daily  more  offenfive,  grew  daily  worfe.  He  therefore  in 
two  motions,  in  two  fucceffive  years,  propofed  in  parlia- 
ment many  conceflions  beyond  what  he  had  reaibn  to 
think  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  would  ever  be  feri- 
oufly  demanded. 

So  circumftanced,  he  certainly  never  could  and  never  did 
wifti  the  colonifts  to  be  fubdued  by  arms.  He  was  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  fuch  ihould  be  the  event,  they  muft  be  held 
ta  that  fubdued  ftate  by  a  great  body  of  ftanding  forces, 
and  perhaps  of  foreign  forces.  He  was  ftrongly  of  opiaion, 
that  fuch  armies,  firft  vi<5lorious  over  Englifhmen,  in  fa  coht 
fli£t  for  Englifli  conftitutional  rights  and  privileges,  and, 
afterwards  habituated  (though  in  America)  to  keep  an  Eng- 
lish people  in  a  ftate  of  abjedl  fubje£tion,  would  prove  fatal 
in  the  end  to  the  liberties  of  England  itfelf ;  that  in  the  mean 
time  this  military  fyftem  would  lie  as  an  oppreflive  burthen 
■upon  the  national  finances ;  that  it  would  conftantly  breed 
and  feed  new  difcxiffions,  full  of  heat  and  acrimony,  leading 
poffibly  to  a  new  feries  of  wars ;  and  that  foreign  powers, 
whilft  we  continued  in  a  ftate  at  once  burthened  and  diftra(£l- 
ed,  muft  at  length  obtain  a  decided  fuperiority  over  us.  On 
what  part  of  his  late  publication,  or  on  what  expreffion  that 
might  have  efca^ied  him  in  that  work,  is  any  man  authorized 
to  charge  Mr.  Burke  with  a  contradiction  to  the  line  of  his 
condu<St,  and  to  the  current  of  his  dodtrines  on  the  American 
war  ?  The  pamphlet  is  in  the  hands  of  his  accufers,  let  them 
point  out  the  paffage  if  they  can. 

Indeed,  the  author  has  been  well  fifted  and  fcrutinized  by 
his  friends.  He  is  even  called  to  an  account  for  every  jocu- 
lar and  light  expreffion.  A  ludicrous  pidlure  which  he  made 
with  regard  to  a  paflage  in  the  fpeech  of  a  *  late  rainifter, 

*  Lord  Lsufilown. 

has 
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has  been  brought  np  agunft  him.    That  paffage  contained 
a  lamentation  for  the  lofs  of  monarchy  to  the  Americans, 
aft^r  they  had  feparated  from  Great  Britain.    He  thought  it 
to  be  unfeafonable,  ill  judged,  and  ill  forted  with  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  all  the  parties.    Mr.  Burke,  it  feems,  conli- 
dered  it  ridiculous  to  lament  the  lofs  of  fome  monarch  or 
other,  to  a  rebel  people,  at  the  moment  they  had  for  ever 
quitted  their  allegiance  to  theirs  and  our  Ibvereign ;  at  the 
time  when  they  had  broken  off  all  connexion  with  this  na- 
tion, and  had  allied  themfelves  with  its  enemies.    He  cer- 
tainly mud  have  thought  it  open  to  ridicule  :  and,  now  that 
it  is  recalled  to  his  memory,  (he  had,  I  believe,  wholly  for- 
gotten the  circumftance)  he  recoUeifts  that  he  did  treat  it 
with  fome  levity.    But  is  it  a  fair  inference  from  a  jeft  on 
this  unfeafbnable  lamentation,  that  he  was  then  an  enemy  to 
monarchy  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ?    The  con- 
trary perhaps  ought  to  be  inferred,  if  any  thing  at  all  can  be 
argued  from  pleafantries  good  or  bad.    Is  it  for  this  reafon, 
or  for  any  thing  he  has  faid  or  done  relative  to  the  American 
war,  that  he  is  to  enter  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  with  every  rebellion,  in  every  country,  under  every  cir** 
cumftance,  at^d  raifed  upon  whatever  pretence  ?    Is  it  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  wifti  the  Americans  to  be  fubdued  by  arms, 
that  he  muft  be  inconfiftent  with  himfelf,  if  he  reprobates 
the  conduct  of  thofe  focieties  in  England,  who  alledging  no 
one  adt  of  tyranny  or  oppreffion,  and  complaining  of  no 
hoftile  attempt  againft  our  antient  laws,  rights,  and  ufages, 
are  now  endeavouring  to  work  the  deftrutSlion  of  the  crown 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  whole  of  its  conftitution  ?    Is  he 
obliged,  from  the  conceflions  he  wiftied  to  be  made  to  the 
colonies,  to  keep  any  terms  with  thofe  clubs  and  federations^ 
who  hold  out  to  us  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  the  proceed- 
ings in  France,  in  which  a  king,  who  had  voluntarily  and 
§  formally 
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forftially  diveftefl  himfelf  of  the  right  of  taxation,  and  of  dl 
bther  fpecies  of  arbitrary  power,  has  been  dethronefl  ? — Is  it 
becaufe  Mr.  Bnrke  wilhed  to  have  America  rather  con- 
ciliated than  vanquifhed,  that  he  muit  wifli  well  to  the  arniy 
of  republics  which  are  fet  up  in  France ;  a  country  wherein 
not  the  people,  but  the  monarch  was  wholly  on  the  defen- 
five  (a  poor,  indeed,  and  feeble  defenfive)  to  pie^rve  fome 
fragments  6i  the  royal  authority  againlt  a  determined  and 
defperate  body  of  confpirators,  whofe  objeft  it  was,  with 
whatever  certainty  of  crimes,  with  whatever  hazard  of  war, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  calamity,  to  annihilate  the  whole 
of  that  authority ;  to  level  all  ranks,  orders,  and  diftin(Stions 
in  the  ftate ;  and  utterly  to  deftray  property,  not  more  by 
their  adts  than  in  their  principles  ? 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  alfo  reproached  with  an  inconiiftency 
between  his  late  writings  and  his  former  conduct,  becaufe 
he  had  propofed  in  parliament  feveral  oeconomical>  leafling 
to  feveral  conftitutional  reforms.  Mr.  Burke  thought,  with 
a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  influence  of 
the  crown  at  one  time  was  too  great ;  but  after  his  majefty 
had  by  a  gracious  mefiage,  and  feveral  fubfequent  adts  of 
parliament,  reduced  it  to  a  ftandard  which  fatisfied  Mr.  Fox 
himfelf,  and,  apparently  at  leaft,  contented  whoever  wifhed 
to  go  fartheft  in  that  reduftion,  is  Mr.  Burke  to  allow  that  it 
would  be  right  for  us  to  proceed  to  indefinite  lengths  upon 
that  fubjeft  ?  that  it  would  therefore  be  juftifiaHe  in  a  people 
owing  allegiance  to  a  monarchy,  and  profeffing  to  maintain 
it,  not  to  rtduce,  but  wholly  to  take  away  aU  prtrogsxive,  and 
all  influence  whatfoever  ? — Muft  his  having  made,  in  virtue 
of  a  plan  of  ceconomical  regulation,  a  reduftion  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  compel  him  to  allow,  that  it  would  be 
right  in  the  French  or  in  us  to  bring  a  king  to  fo  abjeA  a 
ftate,  as  in  funflion  not  to  be  fo  refpeflable  as  an  under 
t  flieriff, 
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■flicrifF,  but  in  perfnn  not  to  differ  from  the  conditio^  of  a 
■meres  prifoner  ?  One  would  think,  that  fuch  a  thing  as  a  me- 
dium had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  moral  world. 

This,  mode  of  arguing  froiti  your  having  done  any  thing 
in  a  certain  line,  to  th«  neceffityof  doing  every  thing,  has 
political  confequeflces  of  ot^r  moment  than  thofe  of  a  logi- 
cal fillacy.  If  no  man  can  propofe  any  diminution  ox  modi- 
fication of  an  invidious  pr  dangerous  power  or  influence  in 
government,  without  entitUng  friends  turned  into  adverfa- 
riesi  to  argue  him  into  the  deftru£lion  of  all  prerogative,  and 
to  a  fpoliation  of  the  whole  patronage  of  royalty,  1  do  not 
know  what  can  more  effetStually  deter  perfons  of  fober  minds 
from  engaging  in  any  reform  ;  nor  how  the  worft  enemies  to 
the  liberty  of  the  fubje(Sl  could  contrive  any  method  more  fit 
to  bring  all  correiUves  on  the  power  of  the  crown  into  fufpi- 
doh  and  difrepute. 

If,  fay  his  accufers,  the  dread  of  too  great  influence  in  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  could  juftify  the  degree  of  reform 
which  he  adopted,  the  dread  of  a  return  under  the  defpotifin 
of  a  monarchy  might  juftify  the  people  of  France  in  going 
much  further,  and  reducing  monarchy  to  its  prefent  nothing. 
Mr.  Burke  does  not  allow,  that  a  fufficient  argument  ad  bo- 
minem  is  inferable  from  thefe  premifes.  If  the  horror  of  the 
exceflTes  of  an  abfolute  monarchy  furnilhes  a  reafon  for  abo- 
lilhing  it,  no  monarchy  once  abfolute.  (all  have  been  fo  at 
one  period  or  other)  could  ever  be  limited.  It  muft  be  de- 
ftroyed ;  otherwife  no  way  could  be  found  to  quiet  the  fears 
of  thofe  who  were  formerly  fubjeited  to  that  fway.  But  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Burke's  proceeding  ought  to  lead  him  to  a 
very  different  conclufion ; — to  this  conclufion, — that  a  naooar- 
chy  is  a  thing  perfeilly  fufceptible  of  reform ;  perfeilly  fuf.. 
ceptiMe  of  a  balance  of'  poiyerj  and  that,  when  reformed 
and  balanced,  for  a  great  country,  it  is  the  beft  of  all  govern- 

VoL.  III.  3  H  ments. 
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ments.  The  example  of  our  country  might  have  led 
France,  as  it  has  led  him,  to  perceive  that  monarchy  is  not 
only  reconcilable  to  liberty,  but  that  it  may  be  rendered  a 
great  and  ftable  fecurity  to  its  (>erpetual  enjoyment.  No  cor- 
redlives  which  he  propofed  to  the  power  of  the  crown  could 
lead  him  to  approve  of  a  plan  of  a  republic  (if  fo  it  may  be 
reputed)  which  has  no  corre<aives,  and  which  he  believes 
to  be  incapable  of  admitting  any.  No  principle  of  Mr. 
Burke's  condudt  or  writings  obliged  him,  from  confiftency, 
to  become  an  advocate  for  an  exchange  of  mifchiefs ;  no 
principle  of  his  could  compel  him  to  juftify  the  fetting  up 
in  the  place  of  a  mitigated  monarchy,  a  new  and  far  more 
defpbtic  power,  under  which  there  is  no  trace  of  liberty,  ex- 
cept what  appears  in  confuiion  and  in  crime. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  admit  that  the  fa^ion  predominant  in 
France  have  abolilhed  their  monarchy  and  the  orders  of 
their  ftate,  from  any  dread  of  arbitrary  power  that  lay  heavy 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  not  very  long  fince  he  has 
been  in  that  country.  Whilft  there  he  converfed  with  many 
deicriptions  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few  perfons  of  rank  did, 
he  allows,  difcover  itrong  and  manifeft  tokens  of  fuch  a  fpitit 
of  liberty,  as  might  be  expe<5ted  one  day  to  break  all  bounds. 
Such  gentlemen  have  lince  had  more  reafon  to  repent  of  their 
want  of  forefight  than  I  hope  any  of  the  fame  clafs  will  ever 
have  in  this  country.  But  this  fpirit  was  far  from  general 
even  amongft  the  gentlemen. .  As  to  the  lower  orders  and 
thofe  a  little  above  them,  in  whofe  name  the  prefent  powers 
domineer,  they  were  far  from  difcovering  any  fort  of  diffa- 
tisfadtion  with  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
That  vain  people  were  rather  proud  of  them :  they  rather 
defpifed  the  Englifh  for  not  having  a  monarch  poflelled  of 
fuch  high  and  perfeft  authority,  ibey  had  felt  nothing  from 
Lettrts  it  Cachet.  The  Ba&ile  could  infpire  no  horrors  into 
5  tbem. 
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tbein.  This  was  a  treat  for  their  betters.  It  was  by  art  and 
impulfe ;  it  was  by  the  iinifter  ufe  made  of  a  feafon  of  fear- 
city;  it  was  under  an  infinitely  diverfified  fucceffion  of 
wicked  pretences,  wholly  foreign  to  the  quefiion  of  monar- 
chy or  ariftocracy,  that  this  light  people  were  infpired  with 
their  prefent  fpirit  of  levelling.  Their  old  vanity  was  led  by 
art  to  take  another  Wm :  It  was  dazzled  and  feduced  by  mi- 
litary liveries,  cockades,  and  epaulets,  until  the  French  po- 
pulace was  led  to  become  the  willing,  but  ftill  the  proud  and 
thoughtlefs  inftntment  and  vidiim  of  another  domination. 
Neither  did  that  people  defpife,  or  hate,  or  fear  their  no- 
biUty,  On  the  contrary,  they  valued  themfeWes  on  the 
generous  qualities  which  diftinguilhed  the  chiefs  of  their 
nation. 

So  far  is  to  the  attack  on  Mr.  Burke,  in  confequence  of  his 
refortns. 

To  ihew  that  he  has  in  his  laft  publication  abandoned  thofe 
principles  of  liberty  which  have  given  energy  to  his  yoiith, 
and  in  fpite  of  his  cenfors  will  afford  lepofe  and  confolation 
to  his  declining  age,  thofe  who  have  thought  proper  in  par- 
liament to  declare  againft  his  book,  ought  to  have  produced 
fomething  in  it,  which  direSly  or  indireflly  militates  with 
any  rational  plan  of  free  government.  It  is  fomething  ex» 
tf  aordinary,  that  they  whofe  memories  have  fo  well  fervetl 
them  with  regard  to  light  and  ludicrous  exprelBons  which 
years  had  configned  to  oblivion,  Ihould  not  have  been  able 
to  quote  a  fingle  palTage  in  a  piece  fo  lately  poblilhed,  which 
contradicts  any  thing  he  has  formerly  ever  faid  in  a  ftyle 
either  ludicrous  or  ferious.  They  quote  his  forma'  fpeeches, 
and  his  former  votes,  but  not  one  fyllable  from  the  book.  It 
is  only  by  a  coUa{ion  of  the  one  with  the  other  that  the  al- 
ledged  inconfiftency  can  be  eAabliflted.  But  as  they  arc 
unable  to  dte  any  fuch  contradi^iory  paiTage,  fo  neither  on 
3  H  »  they 
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they  (hew  any  thing  in  the  general  tendency  and  fpirit  of 
the  whole  work  unfavourable  to  a  rational  and  generous  fpi- 
rit of  liberty  ;  unlefs  a  warm  oppolition  to  the  fpirit  of  level- 
ling, to  the  fpirit  of  impiety,  to  the  fpirit  of  profcription, 
plunder,  murder,  and  cannibalifm,  be  adverfe  to  the  true 
principles  of  freedom. 

The  author  of  that  book  is  fuppofed  to  have  pafled  from 
extreme  to  extreme ;  bat  he  haj  always  kept  himfelf  in  a 
medium.  This  charge  is  not  fo  wonderful.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  they  who  are  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
Ihoiild  appear  diredtly  oppofed  to  thole  who  view  them  from 
any  part  of  the  circumference.  In  that  middle  point,  how- 
ever, he  will  ftill  remain,  though  he  may  hear  people  who 
themfelves  run  beyond  Aurora  and  the  Ganges,  cry  out,  that 
he  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  weft.  ' 

In  the  fame  debate  Mr.  Burke  was  reprefented  as  argivng 
in  a  manner  which  implied  that  the  Britifh  conftitution  could 
not  be  defended,  but  by  abnfing  all  republics  antient  antl 
modern.  He  faid  nothing  to  give  the  lealt  ground  for  fuch 
a  cenfure.  He  never  abufed  all  republics.  He  has  never 
profefled  himlelf  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  to  repubhcs  or  tO' 
monarchies  in  the  abftraft.  He  tlioHght  that  the  eircum- 
flances  and  habits  of  every  country,  which  it  is  always  peri-- 
lous  and  productive  of  the  greateft  cdamities  to  force,  are  to- 
decide  upon  the  form  of  its  government.  There  is  nothing' 
in  his  nature,  his  temper,  or  his  faculties,  which  Ihould  make 
him  an  enemy  to  any  republic  modem  or  antient.  Far 
from  it.  He  has  Audied  the  form  and  fpirit  of  republics 
very  early  in  life ;  he  has  ftodied  them  with  great  attention '; 
and  with  a  mind  undifhirhed  by  affeilion.  or  prejudice.  He 
is  indeed  convinced  that  the  fcience  of  government  would  be 
poorly  cultivated  without  that  ftndy.  But  the  refult  in  his 
nund  from  that  inveftigation  has  been,  and  is,  that  neither 

England 
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England  nor  France,  without  infinite  detriment  to  them,  as 
well  in  the  event  as  in  the  experiment,  could  be  brought 
into  a  republican  form;  but  that  every  thing  republican 
which  can  be  introduced  with  lafety  into  either  of  them* 
muft  be  built  upon  a  monarchy ;  buUt  upon  a  real,  not  a 
nominal  monarchy,  as  its  ejfential  bafis ;  that  all  fuch  infti- 
tutions,  whether  ariftocratic  or  democratic,  muft  originate 
from  their  crown,  and- in  aU  their  proceedings  muft  refer  to 
it ;  that  by  the  energy  of  that  main  fpring  alone,  thofe  re- 
publican parts  muft  be  fet  in  a(Slion,  and  from  thence  mulb 
derive  their  whole  legal  effeift,  (as  amongft  us  they  aiftuallyt 
do)  or  the  whole  will  fall  into  confufion.  Thefe  republican, 
members  have  no  other  point  but  the  crown  in  which  they, 
can  polEbly  unite. 

This  is  the  opinion  expreffed  in  Mr.  Burke's  book.  He- 
baa  never  varied  in  that  opinion .  fince  he  came  to  years  of: 
difcretion.;  But  furely,  ifi  at  any  time  o£  his  life  he  had  (en- 
tertained other  notions,  (which  however  he  has  never,  held, 
or  profefled  to  hold)  the  horrible  calamities  brought  upon  a 
great  people,  by  the  wild  attempt  to  force  their  country  into- 
a  republic,  might  be  more  than  fufficient  to  undeceive  his- 
underftanding,  and  to  free  it  for  eve|  from  fuch  deftruiflive. 
fancies^.  He  is  certain,  that  many,  even  in  France,  haver 
been  made  fick  of  their  theories  .by  their  very  fuccefi  in- 
realising  them. 

To  fortify  the  imputation  of  ;t  defertion  from  his  prin- 
ciples, his  conftant,  attempts  to  reform  abufes,  have  been' 
brought  forward.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  his- 
ftrength  toreform.abufes  in  government;  and  his  laft  feeble: 
efforts  are  employed  in  a  ftruggle.againft  them..  Politi-- 
cally  he  has  lived  in  that  element;  politically  he  will  die. 
in  it.  Before  he  departs,  I  will  admit  for  him  that  he  de— 
ftrves  to  have  all  his  titles  of.  merit  brought  forth,  as  they. 
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have  been,  for  grounds  of  condemnation,  if  one  word,  jufti- 
fying  or  fupporting  abufes  of  any  fort,  is  to  be  found  in  tliat 
book  which  has  kindled  fo  much  indignation  in  the  mind  of 
a  great  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  fpares  no  exifting  abufe. 
Its  very  purpofe  is  to  make  war  with  abnfes;  not,  indeed, 
to  make  war  with  the  dead,  but  with  thofe  which  live,  and 
flourilh,  and  reign. 

The  purpofe  for  which  the  abufes  of  government  are 
brought  into  view,  forms  a  very  material  confideration  in 
the  mode  of  treating  them.  The  complaints  of  a  friend  are 
things  very  diSerent  from  the  inve<aives  of  an  enemy.  The 
charge  of  abufes  on  the  late  monarchy  of  France,  was  not 
intended  to  lead  to  its  reformation,  but  to  juftify  its  deftruc- 
tion.  They  who  have  raked  into  all  hiftory  for  the  faults  of 
kings,  and  who  have  aggravated  every  fault  they  have  found, 
have  afted  confiftently;  becaufe  they  a£ted  as  enemies.  No 
man  can  be  a  friend  to  a  tempered  monarchy  who  bears  a 
decided  hatred  to  monarchy  itfelf.  He  who,  at  the  prefent 
time,  is  favourable,  or  even  fair  to  that  fyftem,  muft  aift  to- 
wards it  as  towards  a  friend  with  frailties,  who  is  under  the 
profecution  of  imjdacable  ffaes.  I  think  it  a  duty  in  that 
cafe,  not  to  inflame  the  public  mind  againft  the  obnoxious 
perfon,  by  any  exaggeration  of  his  faults.  It  is  our  duty 
rather  to  palliate  his  errors  and  defers,  or  to  caft  them  into 
the  (hade,  and  induftrioufly  to  bring  forward  any  good  qua- 
lities that  he  may  happen  to  poflefs.  But  when  the  man.  is 
to  be  amended,  and  by  amendment  to  be  preferved,  then  the 
line  of  duty  takes  another  direftion.  When  his  fafety  is  ef- 
feilually  provided  for,  it  then  becomes  the  office  of  a  friend 
to  urge  bis  faults  and  vices  with  all  the  energy  of  enlight- 
ened affeition,  to  paint  them.in  their  moft  vivid  crfonrs,  and 
to  bring  the  moral  patient  to  a  better  habit.  Thus  1  think 
with  regard  to  individuals;  thus  I  think  with  regard  to  an- 
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tient  and  refpefted  governments  and  orders  of  men.  A  fpU 
rit  of  reformation  is  never  more  confident  with  itfelf,  than 
when  it  refufes  to  be  rendered  the  means  of  deftruftion. 

I  fuppofe  that  enough  is  faid  upon  thefe  heads  of  accufa- 
tion.    One  more  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  hut  I  fhall  foon 
difpatch  it.    The  author  of  the  Refledlions,  in  the  opening 
of  the  laft  parliament,  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  a  motion  for  a  remonftrance  to  the  crown,, 
which  is  fubftantially  a  defence  of  the  preceding  parhament,. 
that  had  been  diflolved  under  difpleafure.    It  is  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Fox.    It  is  a  defence  of  the  Whigs.    By  what  con- 
neilion  of  argument,  by  what  aflbciation  of  ideas,  this  apo- 
logy for  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  is,  by  him  and  them,  brought 
to  criminate  his  and  their  apologift,  I  cannot  eafily  divine. 
It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Burke  received  no  previous  encourage- 
ment from  Mr.  Fox,  nor  any  the  lead  countenance  or  fup- 
port  at  the  time  when  tlie  motion  was  made,  from  him  or 
from  any'gentleman  of  the  party,  one  only  excepted,  from 
whofe  friendlhip,  on  that  and  on  other  occaiions,  he  derives 
an  honour  to  which  he  muft  be  dull  indeed  to  be  infeniible*. 
If  that  remonftrance  therefore  was  a  falfe  or  feeble  defence 
of  the  meafiires  of  the  party,  they  were  in  no  wife  afieiSted 
by  it.    It  ftands  on,  the  Journals.    This  fecures  to  it  a  per- 
manence which  the  author  cannot  expeA  to  any  other  work 
of  his.    Let  it  fpeak  for  itfelf  to  the  prefent  age,  and  to  all 
pofterity.    The  party  had  no  concern  in  it ;  and  it  can  never, 
be  quoted  againft  them.    But  in  the  late  debate  it  was  pro- 
duced, not  to  clear  the  party  from  an  improper  defence  in 
which  they  had  no  ihare,  but  for  the  kind  purpofe  of  infi- 
nuating  an  inconfiftency  between   the  principles  of  Mr. 
Burke's  defence  of  the  difiblved  parliament,  and  thofe  oa. 
which  he  proceeded  in  his  late  Refle£lions  on.France.. 
•  Mi.Wiulhui. 
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It  requires  great  ingenuity  to  make  out  fuch  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  cafes,  as  to  found  a  charge  of  inconfiftency  in 
the  principles  affumed  in  arguing  the  one  and  the  other. 
What  relation  had  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  to  the  conftitution  of 
France?  What  relation  had  that  conftitution  to  the  queftion 
of  right,  in  an  houfe  of  commons,  to  give  or  to  withhold  its 
confidence  from  minifters,  and  to  ftate  that  opinion  to  the 
crown?  What  had  this  difcuflion  to  do  with  Mr.  Burke's 
idea  in  1784,  of  the  ill  confequcnces  which  muft  in  the  end 
arife  to  the  crown  from  fetting  up  the  commons  at  large  as 
an  opimfite  intereft  to  the  commons  in  parliament?  What 
has  this  difcuflion  to  do  with  a  recorded  warning  to  the  peo- 
ple, of  their  rafhly  forming  a  precipitate  judgment  againft 
their  reprefentatives  ?  What  had  Mr.  Burke's  opinion  of 
the  danger  of  introducing  new  theoretic  language  unknown 
to  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  calculated,  to  excite  vexa- 
tious queftions,  into  a  parliamentary  proceeding,  to  do  with 
the  French  affembly,  which  defies  all  precedent,  and  places 
its  whole  glory  in  realizing  what  had  been  thought  the  moft 
vifionary  theories  ?  What  had  this  in  common  with  the 
abolition  of  the  French  monarchy,  or  with  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Englilh  revolution  was  juftified ;  a  revolu- 
tion in  which  parliament,  in '  all  its  a£ls  and  all  its  declara- 
tions, religioufly  adheres  to  •  the  form  of  found  words,' 
without  excluding  from  private  difcuffions,  fuch  terms  of 
art  as  may  ferve  to  conduA  an  inquiry  for  which  none  but 
private  perfons  are  refponCble  ?  Thefe  were  the  topics  of 
Mr.  Burke's  propofed  remonftrance ;  all  of  which  topics  fup- 
pofe  the  exiftence  and  mutual  relation  of  our  three  eftates; 
as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  Eaft  India  company  to  the 
crown,  to  parliament,  and  to  the  peculiar  laws,  rights,  and 
ufages  .of  the  people  of  Hindoftan  ?  What  reference,  I  fay, 
had  thefe  topics  to  the  conftitution  of  France,  in  which  there 
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is  no  king,  no  liat&s,  no  commons,  no  India  cojnpatty  to  in- 
jure or  fopport,  no  Indian  empire  to  govern  or  opprefs? 
Wiiat  relation  liad  all  or  any  of  thefe,  or  any  quefljon  which 
could  arife  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  with  the  cenfiWe  of  thoTe  faflious 
perfons  in  Great  Britain,  whom  Mr.  Bdrke  ftates  to  be  en- 
gaged, not  in  favour  of  privilege  agaioft  prerogative,  or  of 
prerogative  againft  privilege,  but  in  an  open  attempt  againft 
our  crown  and  our  parliament;  againft  our  conftitution  in 
church  and  ftate ;  againft  all  the  parts  and  orders  which 
compofe  the  one  and  the  other? 

No  perfons  were  more  fiercely  a(5live  againft  Mr^  Fox,  and 
agiunft  the  meafiires  of  the  houfe  of  commons  diflblved  in 
r784,  which  Mr.  Burke  defends  in  that  remonftraftce,  than 
feveral  of  thofe  revolution-makers,  whom  Mr.  Bntke  con- 
demns alike  in  his  remonftrance,  ttnd  in  his  book.  Tliefe 
revoiutionifts  indeed  may  be  well  thought  to  vary  in  their 
condu^.  He  is,  however,  far  from  accufing  them,  in!  this 
variation,  of  the  fmalleft  degree  of  iricbnSftency,  He  is  per-  . 
fuaded,  that  they  are  totally  indifferent  at  which  end  they 
begin  the  demolition  of  the  donftitutiOD.— 'Some  are  fbr 
eomtiiencing  their  opetaHoASiwith  ISit  derfruiKion'or  the  ci- 
vil powers,  in  outer  the  Better  to  piiH  doivh  the  ecclefiaftical ; 
fome  wifli  to  hegin  with  the  ecdefiaflioal,  in  order  to  facffi- 
tate  the  ruin  of  the  civil ;  fome  would  deftroy  the  houfc  of 
commons  through  the  crown ;  fome  the  crown  through  the 
houle  of  commons ;  and  fome  wouM  overturn  both  the  one 
and  the  other  through  what  they  Call  the  people.  But  I  be- 
lieve tha*  this  injured  writer  will  think  it  not  at  411  inconfitt- 
ent  with  his  prefent  duty,  or  with  his  former  life,  flrenu- 
<mlly  to  oppofe  all  the  various  partizans  of  deftruftion,  let 
thein  hegin  whiere,  or  when,  or  how  they  will.  No  man 
troiiid  fet  his  fkce  more  determine^y  againft  thofe  wfab 
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fhould  attempt  to  deprive  them,  or  any  defcription  of  men, 
of  the  rights  they  poflefs.  No  man  would  be  more  fteady  in 
preventing  them  from  abuling  thofe  rights  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  happy  order  under  which  they  enjoy  them. 
As  to  their  title  to  any .  thing  further,  it  ought  to  be 
grounded  on  the  proof  they  give  of  the  fafety  with  which 
power  may  be  trufted  in  their  hands.  When  they  attempt 
without  difguife,  not  to  win  it  from  our  aSedtions,  but  to 
force  it  from  our  fears,  they  fliew,  in  the  charadler  of  their 
means  of  obtaining  it,  the  ufe  they  would  make  of  their  do- 
minion. That  writer  is  too  well  read  in  men,  not  to  know 
howoften.the  delire  and.defign  of  a  tyrannic  domination 
lurks  in  the  claim  of  an  extravagant  liberty.  Perhaps  in  the 
beginning  it  always  difplays  itfelf  in  that  manner.  No  man 
has  ever  afTeiSled  power  which  he  did  not  hope  from  the  fa- 
vour of  the  exifting  goyprpmept,  in  any  other  mode. 
.  The  attacks  on  the  author's  confirtency  relative  to  France, 
are  (however  grievovis  thfy  may  be  to  his  feelings)  in  a 
great  degree  external  to  him  and  to  us,  and  comparatively  of 
little  moment  to  the  people  of  England.  The  fubftantial 
charge  upon  him  i^  concerning:  his  doflrines  relative  to  the 
revolution  of  1688.  Here  it  is,  that  they  who  fpeak  in  the 
name  of  the  party  have:  thought  proper  to  cenfure  him  the 
raoit  loudly,  and  with  the  greateft  afperity.  Here  they 
faften;  and,  if  they  are  right  in  their  fail,  with  fufficient 
judgment  in  their  feledtion.  If  he  be  guilty  in  this  point  he 
is  equally  blame|^bl«,  whether  he  is  confiftent  or  not.  If  he 
endeavours  t»  delude  his  countrymen  by  a  falfe  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  fpirit  of  that  leading  event,  and  of  the  true  na- 
ture and  tenure  of  the  government  formed  in  confequenee 
of  it,  he  is  deeply  refponfible ;  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  free 
conftitution  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  is  not  guilty  in  any 
ieufe.    I  maintain  thi^  in  bis  ReflefUons  he  l^as  ftated  the 
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revolution  and  the  fettlement  upon  their  true  principles  of 
legal  reafbn  and  constitutional  policy. 

His  authorities  are  the  a£ls  and  declarations  of  parliament  - 
given  in  their  proper  words.  So  far  as  thefe  go,  nothing 
can  be  added  to  what  he  has  quoted.  The  que^n  is,  whe- 
ther he  has  underftood  them  rightly.  I  thinlt  they  fpeak  plain 
enough.  But  we  mtift  now  fee  whether  he  proceeds  with 
other  authority  than  his  own  conftruiSions ;  and  if  he  does, 
on  what  fort  of  authority  he  proceeds.  In  this  part,  his  de- 
fence will  not  be  made  by  argument,  but  by  wager  of  law. 
He  takes  his  compurgators,  his  vouchers,  his  guarantees, 
along  with  himi  I  know,  that  he  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  a 
juftification  proceeding  on  general  reafons  of  policy.  He 
muft  be  defended  on  party  grounds  too ;  or  his  caufe  is  not 
fo  tenable  as  I  wiih  it  to  appear.  It  muft  be  made  out  for 
him,  not  only,  that  in  his  conftru£tion  of  thefe  public  a£ls 
and  monuments  he  conforms  himfelf  to  the  rules  of  fair, 
legal,  and  logical  interpretation ;  but  it  muft  bie  proved  that 
his  conftm£lion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the  an- 
tient  whigs,  to  whom,  againft  the  fentence  of  the  modern, 
on  his  part,  I  here  appeal. 

This  July,  it  will  be  twenty-fix  years*  fince  he  became 
connefted  with  a  man  whofe  memory  will  ever  be  precious 
to  Engliihmen  of  all  parties,  as  long  as  the  ideas  of  honour 
and  virtue,  public  and  private,  are  underftood  and  cheriftied 
in  this  nation.  That  memory  will  be  kept  alive  with  parti- 
cular veneration  by  all  rational  and  honourable  whigs.  Mr. 
Burke  entered  into  a  connexion  with  that  party,  through 
that  man,  at  an  age,  far  from  raw  and  immature;  at  thofe 
years  when  men  are  all  they  are  ever  likely  to  become ;  when 
he  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life ;  when  the  powers 
of  his  underftanding,  according  to  their  ftandard,  were  at  the 

•July  17th,  1765. 
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beft;  his  menoorf  «^e9x;ii«dr  his  judgment  formed  t  and  bis 
reading,  much  frelher  in,  th9  teeeiQt^i»nr  and  much  readier 
in  the  application,  than  liotv  it  19..  -He  .was  iat  that  time  as 
hkely  as  moil  men  to  imovf  wliat  were  whig  and  what  were 
tory  principles.  He  was  in  a  fituation  to  difoem  what  fort 
of'  whig  principles  they  entertained,  with  whom  it  was  his 
wiih  to  form  an  eternal  connexion.  Foolilh  he  would  have 
been  at  that  time  of  life  (more  fooU(h  than  any  man  who  un- 
dertakes a  public  truft  would  be  thought)  to  adhere  to  a 
caufe,  which  he,  amonglt  all  thofe  who  were  engaged,  in  it, 
had  the  lead  fanguine  hopes  of,  as  a  road  tn  power. 

There  are  who  remember,  that  on  the  removal  of  the 
whigs  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  as  free  to  choofc  another 
connexion  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  To  put  himfelf  out 
of  the  way  of  the  negociations  which  were  then  carrying  on 
very  eagerly,  and  through  many  channels,  with  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  he  went  to  Ireland  very  foon  after  the  change  of 
miniftry,  and  did  not  return  until  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
He  was  at  that  time  fr«e  from  any  thing  which  looked  like 
an  engagement.  He  was  further  free  at  the  delire  of  his 
friends;  for  the  very  day  of  his  return,  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  wiQied  him  to  accept  an  employment  under 
the  new  fyftem.  He  believes  he  might  have  had  fuch  a  fito- 
ation ;  but  again  he  cheerfully  took  his  fate  with  the  party. 

It  would  be  a  ferious  imputation  upon  the  prudence  of  my 
friend,  to  have  made  even  fuch  trivial  facrifices  as  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make,  for  principles  which  he  did  not  truly 
embrace,  or  did  not  perfe^ly  underftand.  In  either  cale  the 
folly  would  have  been  great.  The  queftion  now  is,  whe- 
ther, when  he  firft  practically  profelTed  whig  principles,  he 
underfiood  what  principles  he  profeSed;  and  whether,  in 
his  boQ^,  he  has  faithfully  expre&ed  them. 

When 
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\  When  be  entered  into  the  whig  party,  he  did  not  cqri- 
cetve  th»t  they  pretended  to  any  difcoveries.  They  did  not 
9Se£l  to  be  better  wbigs,  thfUi  thofe  wece  ichp  lived  in  the 
days  in  which  prindple  was  put  to  the  teft.  Son>e  qf  the 
wbigs  of  thofe  days  were  then  living.  They  were  what  the 
whigs  had  been  at  the  revoli^tion ;  what  they  had  been  d^- 
ring  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  what  they  bad  been  at  the 
acceflion  of  the  prefent  royal  family. 

What  they  were  at  thofe  periods  is  to  be  feen.    It  rarely 
happens  to  a  party  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  clear,  aii- 
thentic,  recorded^  declaration  of  their  political  tenets  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  a  great  conftitutional  event  like  that  of  the  re- 
volution.     The  wbigs  bad  that  opportunity,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  they  made  it.    The  injpeachment  of  Dr.  Sa- 
cheverel  was  undertaken  by  a  whig  miniftry  and  a  whig 
houfe  of  commons,  and  carried  on  before  a  prevalent  and 
fteady  majority  of  whig  peers.    It  was  carried  on  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  ftatipg  thqtrue  grounds  and  principles  of 
the  revolution ;  what  the  commons  emphatically  called  their 
foundation.    It  was  carried  on  for  the  purpofe  of  condemn- 
ing the  principles  on  which  the  revolution  was  firft  oppofed, 
and  afterwards  calumniated,  in  order  by  a  juridical  fentence 
of  the  bigheft  authority  to  confirm  and  fix  whig  principles, 
as  they  ha:d  operated  both  in  the  reliftance  to  king  James, 
and  in  the  fubfequent  fettlement ;  and  to  fix  them  in  the 
extent  and  with  the  limitations  with  which  it  wa»  meant  they 
Ihould  be  underfiood  by  pofterity.    The  miniilers  and  ma- 
nagers for  the  commons  were  perfons  who  had,  many  of 
them,  an  ad:ive  Ibare  in  the  revolution.    Molt  of  them  had 
feen  it  at  an  age  capable  of  reflection.    The  grand  event, 
and  all  the  difcuffions  which  led  to  it,  and  followed  it,  were 
then  alive  in  the  memory  and  converfation  of  all  men.  The 
managers  for  the  commons  muft  be  fuppofedto  have  fpoken 

on 
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on  that  fobjeft  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  leading  party  in  the 
commons)  and  of  the  whig  miniftry.  Undoubtedly  they 
fpoke  alfo  their  own  private  opinions ;  and  the  private  opi- 
nions of  fuch  men  are  not  without  weight.  They  were  not 
umbratiles  doBores,  men  who  had  ftudied  a  free  conftitution 
only  in  its  anatomy,  and  upon  dead  fyftems.  They  knew  it 
alive  and  in  aftion. 

In  this  proceeding,  the  whig  principles,  as  applied  to  the 
revolution  and  fettlement,  are  to  be  found,  or  they  are  to  be 
found  no  where.  I  wi(h  the  whig  readers  of  this  appeal  firft 
to  turn  to  Mr.  Burke's  RefleiStions  from  p.  20.  to  p.  50 ;  and 
then  to  attend  to  the  following  extrafts  from  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel.  After  this,  they  will  confider  two  things ; 
firft,  whether  the  doctrine  in  Mr.  Burke's  Refle<5tions  be 
confonant  to  that  of  the  whigs  of  that  period ;  and  fecondly, 
whether  they  choofe  to  abandon  the  principles  which  be- 
longed to  the  progenitors  of  fome  of  them,  and  to  the  pre- 
deceffors  of  them  all,  and  to  learn  new  principles  of  whig- 
gifm,  imported  from  France,  and  dlfleiiiinated  in  this 
country  from  dilTenting  pulpits,  from  federation  focieties, 
and  from  the  pamphlets,  which  (as  containing,  the  political 
creed  of  thofe  fynods)  are  induftrioufly  circulated  in  all  parts 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  This  is  their  affair,  and  they  will 
make  their  option. 

Thefe  new  whigs  hold,  that  the  fovereignty,  whether 
exerciled  by  one  or  many,  did  not  only  originate  from  the 
people  (a  pofition  not  denied,  nor  worth  denying  or  afTent- 
ing  to)  but  that,  in  the  people  the  fame  fovereignty  con- 
ftantly  and  unalienably  reiides ;  that  the  people  may  lawfully 
depofe  kings,  not  only  for  mifcondu(ft,  but  without  any  mif- 
conduift  at  all ;  that  they  may  fet  up  any  new  fafliion  of  go- 
vernment for  themfelves,  or  continue  without  any  govern- 
ment at  their  pleafure  ;  that  the  people  are  effentially  their 
3  own 
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own  rule,  and  their  will  the  meafure  of  their  conduA;  that 
the  tenure  of  magiftracy  is  not  a  proper  fubjedt  of  contradt ; 
becaufe  magiftrates  have  duties,  but  no  rights :  and  that  if 
a  contratft  lie  fa£fo  is  made  with  them  in  one  age,  allowing 
that  it  binds  at  all,  it  only  binds  thofe  who  were  immediately 
concerned  in  it,  but  does  not  pafs  to  pofterity.  Thefe  doc- 
trines concerning  the  people  (a  term  which  they  are  far  from 
accurately  defining,  but  by  which,  from  many  cn-cum- 
ftances,  it  is  plain  enough  they  mean  their  own  fa(5tion,  if 
they  fliould  grow  by  early  arming,  by  treachery,  or  vio- 
lence, into  the  prevailing  force)  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
utter  fubverfion,  not  only  of  all  government,  in  aU  modes, 
and  to  all  liable  fecurities  to  rational  freedom,  but  to  all  the 
rules  and  principles  of  morality  itfelf.    ■ 

I  alTert,  that  the  antient  whigs  held  doi£hines,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  I  have  la(t  mentioned.  l^aHert,  that  the 
foundations  laid  down  by  the  commons,  on  the  trial  of  Do(£lor 
Sachevercl,  for  juftifying  the  revolution  of  1688,  are  the  very 
fame  laid  down  in  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  \  that  is  to  fay, — a 
breach  of  the  original  contrast,  impUed  and  exprefled  in  the 
conftitution  of  this  country,  as  a  fcheme  of  government  fun^ 
damentally  and  inviolably  fixed  in  king,  lords,  and  com^ 
mons. — That  the  fundamental  fubverfion  of  this  antient 
conftitution,  by  one  of  its  parts,  having  been  attempted,  and- 
in  effeift  accomplifhed,  juftified  the  revolution.  That  it  was 
juftified  sn^upon  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe ;  as  the  only  means 
left  for  the  recovery  of  that  antient  conftitution,  formed  by 
the  original  contrail  of  the  Britifli  ftate ;  as  well  as  for  the 
future  prefervation  of  tixfame  government.  Thefe  are  the 
points  to  be  proved. 

A  general  opening  to  the  charge  againft  Dr.  Sacheverel' 
was  made  by  the  attorney  general.  Sir  John  Montagu.;, 
but  as  there  is  nothing  in  tliat  opening  fpeech  which  tends- 

very. 
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very  accurately  to  fettle  the  priiKiple  upon  which  the  whigs 
proceeded  in  the  profecution  (the  plan  of  the  fpeech  not  re- 
quiring it)  I  proceed  to  that  of  Mr.  Lechmere,  the  manager 
who  fpoke  next  after  him.  The  following  are  extrafts, 
given,  not  in  the  exaft  order  in  which  they  ftand  in  th6 
printed  trial,  hut  in  that  which  is  thought  moft  fit  to 
bring  the  ideas   of  the   whig  commons  diftinilly   under 


our  view. 


•  Mr.  LECHMtRE. 


TlutHMtermt 
of  our  confti. 


Tluttlnceii. 
tnau1>7iinl- 
lualccnfeot, 
and  hindiDg  it 


Thamiiudcan- 
ItitutioD  uni- 
fcrmljr  preferr- 
ed for  man. 


Lawt  the  coal' 
Aioameafure 
to  king  and 
Albjea. 


'  It  hecoWies  an  indi/penfable -datj  upon  us,  Who  appear  in 
'  the  name  and  Oh  the  bfchalf  tof  all  the  commons  of  Great 
«  Britain,  not  only  to  demand  your  lordlhips  juftice  on  fuch 

♦  a  criminal  [Dr.  Sacheverel]  but  clearly  and  openly  to  ajfert 

*  our  foundations^    —    ' —    -^ 

'  The  nature  of  our  conftitution  is  that  of  a  limited  mo- 

*  nbrcby ;  wherein  the  fupreme  poorer  is  communicated  and 
'  divided  between  queen,  lords,  and  commons ;  though  the 
■'  executive  power  and  adminiftration  be  wholly  in  the 
'  crown.  The  terms  of  fuch  a  oorittitutiondonot  only  fup- 
'  pbfe,  but  exprefs,  an  original  cotitrad  bttween  the  crown 
«  and  the  people ;  by  which  that  fupreme  poWer  was  (by 
'  mutual  confent,  and  not  by  accident)  limited)  and  lodged 

•  in  more  hands  than  one.  And  the  aniform  prefervation  of 
<  fucb  a  €on/litutidn  for  fo  Many  a^s,  without  any  funda- 
«  mental  change,  demonjtrates  to  your  lordjbips  tbe  continu- 

*  ance  of  thefiime  contraSl!    l--    -*.    — 

«  The  confequences  of  fuch  a  frame  of  government  are 

•  obvious.  That  the  lams  are  the  rule  to  both ;  the  oommon 
'  rheafure  of  the  pftwer  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  obedi«jce 
'  of  thfe'fubjedl;  and  if  the  fexettttive  part  endeavours  the 


*  State  iTiuk,  toI.  v.  p.  6ji. 


«  Juiverfim 
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*■  Jubverfion  and  total  dejlrudiion  of  the  government,  the  ori- 

*  ginal  contradl  15  thereby  broke,  and  the  right  of  allegiaace 

*  ceafes;  that  part  of  the  government,  thus/««t/(7Wf«/fl/^  in-  cfcoffdaj.. 

*  jured,  hath  a  right  to  fave  or  recover  that  conftitution,  in  !ird"br»ilTI5' 
'  which  it  had  an  original  intereft.'    —    —    —  t^.   "° 

*  The  necejfary  means  (which  is  the  phrafe  iifed  by  the  woni*  w^jr^^ 

*  commons  in  their  firft  article)   are  words   made  choice  ^h  Jwioo. 

*  of  by  them  w;M  the  greatejl  caution.    Thofe  means  arede- 

*  fcribed  (in  the  preamble  to  their  charge)  to,  be,  that  glori- 

*  ous  enterprize,  which  his  late  majefty  undertook,  with  an 

*  armed  force,  to  deliver  this  kingdom  from  popery  and  ar- 

*  bitrary  power ;  the  concurrence  of  many  fubjeiSls  of  the 

*  realm,  who  came  over  with  him  in  that  enterprize,  and 

*  of  many  others  of  all  ranks  and  orders,   who  appeared 

*  in  arms  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  aid  of  that  enter- 

*  prize. 

*  Thefe  were  the  means  that  brought  about  the  revolu- 

*  tion ;  and  which  the  adt  that  pafTed  loon  after,  declaring 
'  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeSl,  and  fettling  tbefuc- 

*  ceffion  of  the  crown^  intends,  when  his  late  majefty  is  there- 

*  in  called  the  glorious  infirument  of  delivering  the  kingdom  ; 

*  and  which  the  commons,  in  the  laft  part  of  their  firft  ar- 

*  tide,  exprefs  by  the  word  rejifiance, 

*  But  the  commons,  who  will  never  be  unmindful  of  the  Reg^jofrie 

*  allegiance  of  the  fubjedts  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  judged  I^^^Eiance 
fit  highly  incumbent  upon  them,  out  of  regard  to  the  ar>dioth°*'n'- 
'  f^fi^y  9f  ^^^  majejl/s  perfon  and  government,  and  the  an-  «''«• 

*  tient  and  legal  conjiitution  of  this  kingdom,  to  call  that  refift- 

*  ance  the  necejfary  means;  thereby  plainly  founding  that 
*.  power,  right,  and  refiftance,  which  was  exercifed  by  the 

*  people  at  the  time  of  the  happy  revolution,  and  which  the 
'  duties  6i felf-prefervation  and  religion  called  them  to,  upon 

*  the  NECESSITY  of  the  cafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  effec- 
VoL.  III.  3  K  *  tuaUy 
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*  tually  fecuring  ber  majeflfs  government^  and  the  due  alk" 
^  glance  of  all  ber  fubjeBs*    —    —    — 

*  The  nature  of  fuch  an  original  contra^  of  government 

*  proves,  that  there  is  not  only  a  power  in  the  people,  who 

*  have  inherited  this  freedom^  to  aflert  their  own  title  to  it ; 

*  but  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  tranfmit  Xh.Gfame  conftitution 

*  to  their  pofterity  alfo.* 


Mr.  Lechmere  made  a  fecond  fpeech.  Notwithftanding 
the  dear  and  fatisfadtory  manner  in  which  he  delivered  him- 
felf  in  his  firft  upon  this  arduous  queftion,  he  thinks  him- 
felf  bound  again  diftin(5tly  to  aflert  the  fame  foundation ; 
and  to  juftify  the  revolution  on  the  cafe  ofnecejfity  onfyy  upon 
principles  perfe<5tly  coinciding  with  thofe  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Burke's  letter  on  the  French  affairs. 

Mr.  Lechmere. 


revolutioD  l( 
neceffii*  tia 
andfelf- 


•(■  N.  B.  The 
lemark  jmpliel 
that  alletiance 
wontii  be  infe* 
cure  without 


•  Your  lordiliips  were  acquainted,  in  opening  the  charge, 

*  with  how  great  caution,  and  with  what  unfeigned  regard 
^  to  her  majefty  and  her  government,  and  the  duty  and  alle- 

*  giance  of  her  fubjedts,  the  commons  made  ufe  of  the  words 
»  neceffary  means,  to  exprefs  the  refiftance  that  was  made 

<  ufe  of  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  and  with  the  con- 

*  demning  of  which  the  doctor  is  charged  by  this  article ; 
'  not  doubting  bat  that  the  honour   and  juftice  of  that 

*  refiftance,  from   tbe  necejfity  of  that  cafe,   and  to  wbicb 

<  alone  -we  have  Jlri&ly  confined  ourfelves,  when  duly  con- 

*  iidered,  would  confirm  and  ftrengtlien  +,  and  be  under- 

*  flood  to  be  an  effectual  fecurity  for  an  allegiance  of  the 

*  fubje<ft  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  in  every  other  cafe  where 

X  *  'tbere 
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*  there  is  not  the  fame  necejftty ;  and  that  the  right  of  the 

*  \ieo-p\etofelf'defencei  and  prefervation  of  their  liberties,  by 

*  refiflance,  as  tbeir  lafl  remedy^  is  the  refult  of  a  cafe  of  fucb 
'  neceflity  only,  and  by  which  the  original  contratS  between 
<,  king  and  people^  is  broke.  Tbts  was  the  principle  laid  down 
«  and  carried  through  all  that  was  faid  with  refpeB  to  aile- 
'  giancej  and  on  which  foundation,  in  the  name  and  on  the 

<  behalf  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain^  we  affert  and 

*  JHfl^fy  ^^^^  refifiance  by  iphich  the  late  happy  revolution  was 

*  brought  about^    —    —    — 

*  It  appears  to  your  lordftiips  and  the  world,  that  breaking 

*  the  original  contrail  between  king  and  people,  were  the 
*.  words  m^dechoiceof  by  that  houfeofcomtnons,[thehoufe 
'  of  commons  which  had  originated  the  declaration  of  right,] 

*  yv'ixXi  xhs.gr eat efl  deliberation  and  jtidgment,  and  approved 

*  of  by  your  lordftiips,  in  that  firft  and  fundamental  ftep 

<  towards  the  re~efiabli/hment  of  the  government,  which  had 

*  received  fo  great  a  Ihock  from  the  evil  counfels  which  had 

*  been  given  to  that  unfortunate  prince.' 


Sir  John  Hawles,  another  of  the  managers,  follows  the  fteps 
of  his  brethren,  pofitively  affirming  the  dodtrine  of  non- 
reiiftance  to  government  to  be  the  general,  moral,  religious, 
and  political  rule  for  the  fubjeift;  and  juftifying  the  revolu- 
tion on  the  fame  principle  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  is,  as  an 
exception  from  necefftty. — Indeed  he  carries  the  doctrine  on 
the  general  idea  of  non-refiftance  much  further  than  Mr. 
Burke  has  done ;  and  full  as  far  as  it  can  perhaps  be  fup- 
ported  by  any  duty  of  perfeSf  obligation ;  however  noble  and 
heroic  it  may  be,  in  many  cafes,  to  fuffer  death  rather  than 
difturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  country. 

3  K  2  Sir 
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•  Sir  John  Hawles. 

'  Certainly  it  muft  be  granted,  that  the  doilrine  that  com- 

*  mands  obedience  to  the  fupreme  power,  though  in  things 
'  contrary  to  nature,  even  to  fuffer  death,  which  is  the 
'  higheft  injuftice  that  can  be  done  a  man,  rather  than  make 

*  an  oppofition  to  the  fupreme  power  -f*  [is  reafonable ;]  be- 
'  caufe  the  death  of  one,  or  ibme  few  private  perfons,  is  a 
'  lefs  evil  than  dijlurbing  the  whole  government ;   that  law 

*  mult  needs  be  underftood  to  forbid  the  doing  or  faying 
'  any  thing  to  difturb  the  government ;  the  rather  becaufe 
'  the  obeying  that  law  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  againft  na- 
'  ture  :  and  the  do<£tor's  refuiing  to  obey  that  implicit  law, 

*  is  the  reafon  for  which  he  is  now  profecuted  ;  though  he 
'  would  have  it  believed,  that  the  reafon  he  is  now  profe- 
«  cuted,  was  for  the  doctrine  he  allerted  of  obedience  to  the 
'  fupreme  power ;  which  he  might  have  preached  as  long 
'  as  he  had  pleafed,  and  the  commons  would  have  taken  no 
'  offence  at  it,  if  he  had  Hopped  there,  and  not  have  taken 
'  upon  him,  on  that  pretence  or  occafion,  to  have  caft  odious 
'  colours  upon  the  revolution.' 


■  General  Stanhope'  was  among  the  managers :  He  begins, 
his  fpeech  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  mana- 
gers, which  he  hoped  had  put  beyond  all  doubt  the  limits 
and  qualifications  that  the  commons  had  placed,  to.  their 

•  P.  676. 

\  The  words  necellary  to  tlie  completitin  of  the  Tentence  are  wanted  in  the  printed  trial 
—but  the  conftrudion  of  the  lentence,  as  well  as  the  fotegoing  pait  of  the  fpeech,  jullify  the 
iafcmon  of  feme  fuch  fupplemental  words  as  the  above. 

.  a  dodtrines. 
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doiStrines  concerning  the  revolution ;  yet  not  fatisfied  with 
this  general  reference,  after  condemning  the  principle  of 
non-re fiftance,  which  is  afferted  in  the  fermon  withn'!t  any 
exception^  and  ftating,  that  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
preaching  a  peaceable  do(5trine,  Sacheverel  and  the  j.icobltes 
meant  in  reality  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender, he  explicitly  limits  his  ideas  of  refiftance  with  the 
boundaries  laid  down  by  his  colleagues  and  by  Mr.  Burke. 

General  Stanhope. 

*  The  conftitiition  of  England  is  founded  upon  compa£i\ 

*  and  the  fubje^ts  of  this  kingdom  have,  in  their  feveral 

*  public  and  private  capacities,  as  legal  a  title  to  what  are  ?'«''"  ^J,^'',^^ 

*  their  rights  by  law,  as  a  prince  to  the  poffeflion  of  his  ^"^""'"*''^ 

*  crown. 

*  Your  lordftiips,  and  molt  that  hear  me,  are  witneffes, 
'  and  muft  remember  the  necejjtties  of  thofe  times  which 

*  brought  about  the  revolution:  that  no  other  remedy  was  jf^^^/^f";^ 

*  left  to  preferve  our  religion  and  liberties ;  that  rejiflaticj  "">"«8'i''- 

*  was  neceffary  and  confequentlyjujl.    —    — 

*  Had  the  doftor,  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  fermon,. 

*  preached  up  peace,  quietnefs,  and  the  like,  and  fliewn 
'  how  happy  we  are  under  her  majefty's  ad  mi  nlft  ration,  and 
'  exhorted  obedience  to  it,  he  had  never  been  called  to  an- 
'  fwer  a  charge  at  your  lordlhip's  bar.    But  the  tenor  of  all; 

*  his  fubfequent  difcourfe  is  one  continued  invedtive  againft: 

*  the  government.' 


Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  was  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers on  this  occafion..    He  was  an  honourable  man  and  a:  - 

ibundi 
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found  whig.  He  was  not,  as  the  Jacobites  and  difcontented 
whigs  of  his  time  have  reprefented  him,  and  as  ill-informed 
people  ftill  reprefent  him,  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  minifter. 
They  charged  him  in  their  libels  and  feditious  converfations 
as  having  firft  reduced  corruption  to  a  fyftem.  Such  was  their 
cant.  But  he  was  far  from  governing  by  corruption.  He 
governed  by  party  attachments.  The  charge  of  fyftematic 
corruption  is  lefs  applicable  to  him,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
minifter  who  ever  ferved  the  crown  for  {o  great  a  length  of 
time.  He  gained  over  very  few  from  the  oppofition.  With- 
out being  a  genius  of  the  firft  clafs,  he  was  an  intelligent, 
prudent,  and  fafe  minifter.  He  loved  peace ;  and  he  helped 
to  communicate  the  fame  difpofition  to  nations  at  leaft  as 
warlike  and  reftlefs  as  that  in  which  he  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  affairs.  Though  he  ferved  amafter  who  was  fond 
of  martial  fame,  he  kept  all  the  cftahlilhments  very  low. 
The  land  tax  continued  at  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  adminiftration.  The  other  impofitions 
were  moderate.  The  profound  repofe,  the  equal  liberty, 
the  firm  protetSlion  of  juft  laws  during  the  long  period  of 
his  jx)wer,  were  the  principal  caufes  of  that  profperity  which 
afterwards  took  fuch  rapid  ftrides  towards  perfe£tion ;  and 
which  furnilhcd  to  this  nation  ability  to  acquire  the  military 
glory  which  it  has  fince  obtained,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  bur- 
thens, the  caufe  and  confequeiice  of  that  warlike  reputation. 
With  many  virtues,  public  and  private,  he  had  his  faults; 
but  his  faults  were.fuperficial.  A  carelefs,  coarfe,  and  over 
familiar  ftyle  of  difcourfe,  without  fufficient  regard  to  per- 
fons  or  occafions,  and  an  almoft  total  want  of  political  deco- 
rum, were  the  errors  by  which  he  was  moft  hurt  in  the 
public  opinion ;  and  thofe  through  which  his  enemies  ob- 
tained the  greateft  advantage  over  him.  Butjuftice  muftbe 
done.      The  prudence,    fteadinefs,    and  vigilance  of  that 

man, 
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man,  joined  to  the  greateft  poflible  lenity  in  his  charaiSler  and 
his  politics,  preferved  the  crown  to  this  royal  family ;  and 
with  it,  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this  country.  Walpole  had 
no  other  jdan  of  defence  for  the  revolution,  than  that  of  the 
other  managers,  and  of  Mr.  Burke  j  and  he  gives  fuU  as  little 
countenance  to  any  arbitrary  attempts,  on  the  part  of  reftlefs 
and  fa£lious  men,  for  framing  new  governments  according 
to  their  fancies. 

Mr.  Walpole, 

*,Refiftance  is  no  where  enadted  to  be  legal,  but  fubjedted,  cAof  «««- 

*  by  all  the  laws  now  in  being,'  to  the  greateft  penalties.    It  }j"i4^^^ 

*  is  what  is  not,  cannot,  nor  ought  ever  to  be  defcribed,  or 

<  aflarmed,  in  any  pofitive  law,  to  be  excufaWe:  when,, 
«  and  upon  what  never-to~be~expeSfed  occafions,  it  may  be 

*  eXercifed,  no  man  can  forefee ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be 

*  thought  of,  but  when  an  utter  Jubverfton  of  the  laws  of  the 

*  realm  threatens  the  whole  frame  of  our  conflitutiont  and  no' 

<  redrefs  can  otberwife  be  hoped  for.    It  therefore  does,  and 

*  ought  for  ever,  to  ftand,  in  the  eye  and  letter  of  the  law,  as 

*  the  bigbefl  offence.    But  becaufe  any  man,  or  party  of  men, 

*  may  not,  out  of  folly  or  wantonnefs,  commit  treafon,  or 

<  make  their  own  difcontents,  ill  principles,  or  difguifed  af- 
«  feiflions  to  another  intereft,  a  pretence  to  refift  the  fupreme 

«  power,  will  it  follow  from  thence  that  the  utmofl  necefftty  JJ^i^*Jj;, 

*  ought  not  to  engage  a  nation,  in  its  own  defence,  for  the 

*  prefervation  of  the  whole  I" 


Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl  w^,  as  1  have  always  heard  and  believed, 
as  nearly  as  any  individual  could  be,  the  very  ftandard  of 

whig 
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whig  principles  in  his  age.  He  was  a  learned,  and  an  able 
man ;  full  of  honour,  integrity,  and  public  fpirit ;  no  lover  of 
innovation  ;  nor  <lifpofed  to  change  his  folid  principles  for 
the  giddy  fafhion  of  the  hour.    Let  us  hear  this  whig. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekvl. 

•  In  clearing  tip  and  vindicating  the  juftice  of  the  revolii- 

*  tion,  which  was  the  fecond  thing  propofed,  it  is  far  from 
'  the  intent  of  the  commons  to  ftate  the  limits  and  iounds  of 
'  the  fubjecft's  fubmiflion  to  the  fovereign.    That  which  the 

*  law  hath  been  wifely  iilent  in,  the  commons  defire  to  be 

*  iilent  in  too ;  nor  will  they  put  any  cafe  of  a  juftifiable  refift- 

*  ance,  but  that  of  the  revolution  only ;  and  tbey  per/uade 
'  tbemfelves  that  the  doing  right  to  that  rejijlance  isiil  be  Jo  far 
^  from  promoting  popular  licence  or  confujion,  that  it  will  have 
^  a  contrary  effe£i^  and  be  a  means  of  fettling  merCs  minds  in 

*  tbe  love  of,  and  veneration  for  the  laws ;  to  refcue  and  fe- 
'  cure  which,  was  the  ONLY  aim  and  intention  oftbofe  con- 
'  cerned  in  refiftonce! 


Dr.  Sacheverel's  counfel  defended  him  on  this  principle, 
namely — that  whilfl  he  enforced  from  the  pulpit  the  general 
dcxSlrine  of  non-reiiftance,  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  notice 
of  the  theoretic  limits  which  ought  to  modify  that  dodlrine. 
Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  in  his  reply,  whilft  he  controverts  its  appli- 
cation to  the  doctor's  defence,  fully  admits  and  even  en- 
forces the  principle  itfelf,  and  fupports  the  revolution  of 
1688,  as  he  and  all  the  managers  had  done  before,  exaflly 
upon  the  fame  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Burke  has  built,  in  his 
reflections  on  the  French  revolution. 

Si» 
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Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 
'  If  the  Doftor  had  pretended  to  have  ftated  the  particular  Bbm.«u.i. 

*  1  1     i_  1       •         flalethebonnd* 

*  bounds  and  limits  of  non-reuftance,  and  told  the  people  in  of-m-nbo- 
'  what  cafes  they  might,  or  might  not  refift,  ie  would  bave 

«  been  much  to  blame ;  nor  was  one  word  faid  in  the  articles, 
'  or  by  the  managers,  as  if  that  was  expecfted  from  him  : 
<  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  bave  injijled,  tbat  in  NO  cafe  can 
'  rejijlance  he  lawful,  but  in  cafe  of  extreme  neceffity,  and  ^^^^^T 

*  where  tbe  confiitution  cannot  otberwife  be  preferved;  and  "^^"^^^ 
'fucb  necejjity  ought  to  be  plain  and  obvious  to  the  fenfe  and  <■'• 

*  judgment  of  tbe  whole  nation ;  and  this  was  tbe  cafe  at  the 

*  revolution* , 


The  counfel  for  DoflorSacheverel,  in  defending  their  client, 
were  driven  in  reality  to  abandon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  doflrine,  and  to  confefs,  that  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral doiStrine  of  paiEve  obedience  and  non-reiiftance  did 
exiftin  the  cafe  of  the  revolution.  This  the  managers  for 
the  commons  confidered  as  having  gained  their  caufe;  as 
their  having  obtained  tbe  whole  of  what  they  contended  for. 
They  congratulated  themfelves  and  the  nation  on  a  civil 
vi^Jlory,  as  glorious  and  as  honourable  as  any  that  had  ob- 
tained in  arms  during  that  reign  of  triumphs. 

Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  in  his  reply  to  Harcourt,  and  the  other 
grjCat  men,  who  condui^d  the  caufe  for  the  tory  fide,  fpofce 
in  the  following  memorable  terms,  diftin(£tly  ftating  the 
^yhole  of  what  the  Whig  houle  of  commons  contended  for, 
in  the  n^me  of  all  their  conAituents  :— 
t 

Vol.  III.  3L  Sir 
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Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 

•      *  My  Jordo,  fhe  coiiceffions  [the  conceflions  of  Sacheverers 

counfel]  are  thefe  : — That  necejjity  creates  an  exception  to 

'  the  general  rule  of  fubmiffion  to  the  prince  ; — that  fucW 

"^'^^?''    *  exception  is  underftood  or  implietl  in  the  laws  that  require 

*  *  fuch  fubmiffion  ; — and  that  the  cafe  of  the  re^ooludon  was 

*  a  cafe  of  necefjity.  '  ' 

*  Thefe  are  conceffions  _/b  ample,  and  -do  fo  fully  anfwer 

*  the  drift  of  the  commons  in  this  article,  ■■and  are  to  tAe  ut- 

*  moji  extent  of  tbeir  meaning  in  it,  that  I  can't  forbear  con- 

*  gratulating  them  upon  this  fuccefs  of  their  impeachment; 
'  that  in  full  parliament,  this  erroneous  doftrine  oi  unlimited 
'  non-reliftance  is  given  up  and  difclaimed.     And  may  it 

*  not,  in  after  ages,  be  an  addition  to  the  glories  of  this 

<  bright  reign,  that  fo  many  of  thofe  who  are  honoured 

*  with  being  in  her  majefty's  fervice  have  been  at  your  lord- 

*  fhips  bar,   thus  fuccefsfully  contending  for  the  national 

*  rights  of  her  people,  and  proving  they  are  not  precarious  or 

*  remedilefs? 

*  But  to  return  to  thefe  conceffions;  I  muft  appeal  to  your 

<  lordffiips,  whether  they  aretiot  a  total  departure  from  the 

*  Dolor's  anfwer^' 


I  now  proceed  to  fliew  that  the  whig  managers  for  the 
commons  meant  to  preferve  the  government  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, by  afferting  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  fettlement 
then  made,  and  its  coercive  power  upon  pofterity.  I  meaa 
to  fhew  that  they  gave  no  fort  of  countenance  to  any  do*5lrihe  . 
tending  to  itxiprefs  the  people^  ti^en  feparately  from  the  le- 

gifhture 
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giflature  which  includes  the  crown,  with  an  idea  that  /-&Py 
had  acquired  a  moral  or  civil  competence  to  alter  (without 
breach  of  the  original  compatSt  on  the  part  of  the  king)  the 
fucceflion  to  the  crown,  at  their  pleafure ;  much  lefs  that 
they  had  acquired  any  right,  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  an  event  as 
caufed  the  revolution,  to  fet  up  any  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  author  of  the  Refledlions,  I  believe,  thought 
that  no  man  of  common  underftanding  could  oppofe  to  this 
(lo^rine,  the  ordinary  fovereign  power,  as  declared  in  the  a£t 
of  queen  Anne.  That  is,  that  the  kings  or  queens  of  the 
realm,  with  the  confent  of  parliament,  are  competent 
to  regulate  and  to  fettle  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown.  This 
power  is  and  ever  was  inherent  in  the  fupreme  fovereignty ; 
and  was  not,  as  the  political  divines  vainly  talk,  acquired  by 
the  revolution.  It  is  declared  in  the  old  ftatute  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Such  a  power  muft  refide  in  the  complete  fove- 
reignty of  every  kingdom ;  and  it  is  in  fadl  exercifed  in  all 
of  them.  But  this  right  of  competence  in  the  legiflature,  not 
in  the  people,  is  by  the  legiflature  itfelf  to  be  exercifed  with 
found  difcretion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  to  be  exercifed  or  not,  in 
conformity  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  to  the  rules  of  moral  obligation ;  and  to  the  faith  of 
pa£ts,  either  contained  in  the  nature  of  the  tranfadlion,  or 
entered  into  by  the  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom ;  which 
body,  in  juridical  conftru£tion,  never  dies;  and  in  fa£l  never 
lofes  its  members  at  once  by  death. 

Whether  this  dodtrine  is  reconcileable  to  the  modern  phi- 
lofophy  of  government,  I  believe  the  author  neither  knows 
nor  cares ;  as  he  has  little  refpedt  for  any  of  that  fort  of 
philoibphy.  This  may  be  becaufe  his  capacity  and  know- 
ledge do  not  reach  to  it.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  he  cannot  be 
blamed,  if  he  adls  on  the  fenfe  of  that  incapacity ;  he  can- 
not be  blamed,  if  in  the  moil  arduous  and  critical  queilions 
3  L  2 which 
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which  can  poffibly  arife,  and  which  aflfeiSt  to  the  quick  the  vital 
partfr  of  our  conftitution,  he  takes  the  Hde  which  leans  molt 
to  fafety  and  fettlement;  that  he  is  refolved  not  *•  to  be  wife 
"  beyond  what  is  written"  in  the  legiflative  record  and 
pradlice ;  that  when  doubts  arife  on  them,  he  endeavours  to 
interpret  one  ftatute  by  another ;  and  to  reconcile  them  all  to 
eftabli{hed  recognized  morals,  and  to  the  general  antient 
knownpolicy  of  the  laws  of  England.  Two  things  are  equally 
evident,  the  firft  is,  that  the  legiflature  poffefles  the  power  of 
regulating  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown ;  the  fecond,  that 
in  the  exercife  of  that  right  it  has  uniformly  adted  as  if  under 
the  rejiraints  which  the  author  has  ftated.  That  author 
makes  what  the  antients  call  mos  majorumt  not  indeed  his 
fole,  but  certainly  his  principal  rule  of  policy,  to  guide  his 
judgment  in  whatever  regards  our  laws.  Uniformity  and 
analogy  can  be  preferved  in  them  by  this  procefs  only.  That 
point  being  fixed,  and  laying  faft  hold  of  a  ftrong  bottom, 
our  fpeculations  may  fwing  in  all  dire<£lions,  without  public 
detriment,  becaufe  they  will  ride  with  fure  anchorage. 

In  this  manner  thefe  things  have  been  always  confidered 
by  our  ancefiors.  There  are  fome  indeed  who  have  the  art 
of  turning  the  very  aifts  of  parliament  which  were  made  for 
fecuring  the  hereditary  fucceffion  in  the  preftnt  royal  fa- 
mily by  rendering  it  penal  to  doubt  of  the  validity  of  thofe 
afts  of  parliament,  into  an  inftrument  for  defeating  all  their 
ends  and  purpofes  :  but  upon  grounds  lb  very  foolilh,  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  further  notice  of  fuch  fo-» 
phiftry. 

To  prevent  any  unneceffary  fubdivifion,  I  ftiall  here  put^ 
together  what  may  be  neceflary  to  ihew  the  perfedl  agree- 
ment of  the  whigs  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  aflertions,  that 
the  revolution  m^e  no  **  eflential  change  in  the  conftitu- 
"  tion  of  the  njonarchy,  or  in  any  of  its  antient,  found> 

«  and 
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**  and  legal  priadfrtes ;  that  the  fiicceflion  was  fettlied  in  the 
**  Hanover  familyr  "pon  the  idea,  and  in  the  mode  of  an 
"**  hereditary  fucceffion  qualified  with  Proteftantiftn ;  that 
"  it  was  not  fettled  upon  ele^ive  principles,  in  any  fenfe  of 
**  the  word  ekSUve,  or  under  any  modification  or  defcrip- 
«*  tion  of  ele£fhn  whatfoever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
*'  nation,  after  the  revolution,  renewed  by  a  frefh  compatfl 
**  the  fpirit  of  the  original  compa(5t  of  the  ftate,  binding 
*'  itfelf,  both  in  its  exijiing  members  and  all  its  poflerityt  to 
<*  adhere  to  the  fettlement  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion  in  the 
«  Proteftant  line,  drawn  from  James  the  Firft,  as  the  ftock. 
**  of  inheritance." 

Sir  John  Hawles. 
•  If  he  [Dr.  Sacheverell  is  of  the  opinion  he  pretends,  I  Ne«*ffitrofr«. 

...  .  ,-       ,         ,        ,  '        uing  th«  rieht 

«  cannot  imaeme  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  he  that  pays  ofthewoun, 

*  that  deference  to  the  fupreme  power  has  preached  fo  di-  wthefane-  , 

*  re^ly  contrary  to  the  determinations  of  the  fupreme  power 
«  in  this  government ;  he  very  well  knowing  that  the  law- 

*  fulnefs  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  means  whereby  it 

*  was  brought  about,  has  already  been  determined  by  the 

*  aforefaid  ails  of  parliament :  and  do  it  in  the  worft  man- 

*  ner  he  could  invent.    For  quejiioning  the  right  to  the  crown. 

*  here  in  England,  has  procured  the  Jbedding  of  more  bloody 
'  and  caufed  more  Jlaugbterj  than  ail  the  other  matters  tend' 

<  ing  to  diflurbances  in  the  government,  put  together.    If, 

*  therefore,  the  doftrine  which  the  apoftles  had  laid  down,. 

*  was  only  to  continue  the  peace  of  the  world,  as.thinking 

*  the  death  of  fome   few  particular  peribns  better  to.  be 

*  borne  with  than  a  civil  war ;  fure  it  is  the  higheit  breach 

<  of  that  law  to  queftion  the  firft  principles  of  this  govern- 

*  meut.* 

•If 
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*  If  the  Do*aor  had  been  contented  with  the  liberty  he 

*  took  of  preaching  up  the  duty  of  paffive  obedience,  in  the 

*  moft  extenfive  manner  he  had  thought  fitj  and  would 

*  have  flopped  there,  your  lordfhips  would  not  have  had  the 

*  trouble,  in  relation  to  him,  that  you  now  have ;  but  it  is 

*  plain,  that  he  preached  up  his  abfolute  and  unconditional 

*  obedience,  not  to  continue  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this 

*  nation^  but  to  fet  the  fubjeSls  at  Jlrifet  and  to  raife  a  war 

*  in  the  dowels  of  this  nation ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  he  is  now 

*  profecuted ;  though  he  would  fain  have  it  believed  that 

*  the  profecution  was  for  preaching  the  peaceable  dodiine 
<  of  abfolute  obedience.' 


Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 

■w-hou  frame  of      '  The  wholc  tenor  of  the  adminiftration,  then  in  being, 

*  was  agreed  by  all  to  be  a  total  departure  from  the  conftitw 

*  thn*    The  nation  was  at  that  time  united  in  that  opinion, 

*  all  but  the  criminal  part  of  it.    And  as  the  nation  joined 

*  in  the  judgment  of  their  difeafe,  fo  they  did  in  the  re- 
'  medy.  'tbey  faw  there  was  no  remedy  left  but  the  lafi\ 
'  and  when  that  remedy  took,  place,  the  whole  frame  of  the 
'  government  was  reflored  entire  and  unhurt*.   This  fliewed 

*  '  What  we  did  was,  in  truth  and  fubftance  and  in  a  conftjtutional  light,  a  rrvolution, 

*  not  made,  but  prevented,     We  took  folid  fecurities ;  we  fettled  doubtiiil  queflions  ;  we 

*  correfted  anomalies  in  our  law.     In  the  ftable  fundamental  parts  of  our  conftitution,  we 

*  made  no  revolution  ;  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did  not  imjKiir  the  monarchy. 
'  Perhaps  it  might  be  {hewn  ihat  we  ftrengthened  it  very  confiderably.  The  nation  kept 
'  the  fame  ranks,  the  fame  orders,  the  Gune  privileges,  the  fame  franchifes,  the  fame  rules 

*  for  property,  the  £ime  Aihordi nations,  the  lame  order  in  the  law,  in  t))e  revenue,  and  in 

*  ihe  magiftracy;  the  lame  lords,  the  fame  commons,  the  lame  corporations,  the  iame 

*  clears.'  Mr^  Burke's  fpeeeh  in  the  Haufe  afGivmeni,  ^b  February  I79°>  ^'  appears 
llow  exaSl/  he  coincides  in  every  diing  with  Sir  JoTeph  Jekyl 

<  the 


fiored  uiihiiii 
«n  thercvolu- 
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'  the  excellent  temper  the  nation  was  in  at  that  time,  that, 
'  after  fnch  provocations  from  an  abufe  of  the  regal  power, 

*  and  fuch  a  convullion,  no  one  part  of  the  confiitution  zcas 
'  altertd,  or  fuffered  the  leajl  damage ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 

*  the  wboie  received  nem  life  and  vigour* 


The  tory  counfel  for  Dr.  Sacheverel  having  infintiated, 
that  a  great  and  eflential  alteration  in  the  confiitution  had 
been  wrought  hy  the  revolution,  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl  is  fo 
ftrong  on  this  point,  that  he  takes  fire  even  at  the  inlinuatioa 
of  his  being  of  fuch  an  opinion^ 


Sir  Joseph  Jiktl. 

'  If  the  Doctor  inftruiled  his  counfel  to  infinuate  that  ko 

*  there  was  any  innovation  in  the  confiitution  wrought  by  the 

*  revolution,  it  is  an  addition  to   bis  crime,    Tbe  revolution^ 
'  did  not  introduce  any  innovation ;  it  was  a  rejloration  of 

*  tbe  antient  fundamental  confiitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
'  giving  it  its  proper  force  and  energy.' 


The  Solicitor  General.  Sir  Robert  Eyre,  diftinguilhes  ex- 
prefily  the  caft  of  the  revolution,  and  its  principles,  from  a 
proceeding  at  pleafure,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  change 
their  antient  confiitution,  and  to  frame  a  new  government 
for  themfelves.  He  diftinguifhes  it  with  the  fame  care  from 
the  princi{des  of  regicide,  and  repubUcanifrnj  and  the  forts^ 

of 
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of  refiftance  condeooned  by  the  dcxStrines  of  the  diurch  of 
England,  and,  which  ought  to  be  condemned,  by  the  doc- 
trines of  all  churches  profeiling  Chriftianity. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Sir  Robert  Eyre, 

serouuxon  ro        *  The  rcfiftance  at  the  revolution,  which  was  founded  in 

JXnti^cui'^    *  unavoidable  necejfity^  could  be  no  defence  to  a  man  that 

^"'  *  was  attacked /or  qfferting  that  the  people  might  cancel  their 

'  allegiance  at  pleafurgy  or  dethrone  and  murder  their  fove- 

*  reign  by  a  judiciary  /entence.    For  it  can  never  be  inferred 

*  from  the  lawfulnefs  of  reitftanee,  at  a.  time  when  a  total 

*  fubverjion  of  the  government  both  in  church  and  Jiate  was 

*  intended,  that  a  people  may  take  up  arms,  and  call  their 

*  fovereign  to  account  at  pleafure%  and,  therefore,  fince  the 

*  revolution  could  be-  of  no  fervice  in  giving  the  leajl  colour 

*  for  afferting  any  fucb  wicked  principle,  the  Doftor  could 

*  never  intend  to.  put  it  intoi  the  mouths  of  thofe  new 
'  preachers,  and  new  politicians,  for  a  defence;  unlefs  it  be" 
•■  his  opinion,  that  the  refiftance  at  the  revolution  can  bear 
*■  ^y  parallel  with  the  execrable  murder  of  the  royal  martyr ^ 

*  fo  juflfy-detejied  ^  the  whole  nation. 
*  It  is  plain  that  the  Doftor  is  not  impeached  for  preaching 

*  a  general  dodtrine,  and  enforcing  the  general  duty  of  obe- 

*  dience,  but  for  preaching  againft  an  excepted  cafe,  after  he 
■*  hasjiated  the  exception.    He  is  not  impeached  for  preach- 

*  ing  the,  general  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  the  utter  iUaga- 

*  lity  of  refiftance, upon  any  pretence  whatfoever;  but  be- 

*  caufe,  having  firft  laid  dpwn  the  general  doftrine  as  true,. 

*  without  any  exception,  be  Jlates  the  excepted  cafe,  the  re- 

*  volution,  in  exprefs  terins,  as  an  qbjeiflion-;  and  then, 
'  iUSimi^^  the,.cpnfider^fion  of  tha|t  excepted  cafe,  denies; 

S  *  tfiere 
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'  there  was  any  refinance  in  the  revolution;  and  aflerts, 
'  that  to  impute  refiftance  to  the  revolution,  would  caft 
'  black  and  odious  colours  upon  it.  This  is  not  preaching 
'  the  doiftrine  of  non-refiftance,  in  the  general  terms  ufed 
«  by  the  homilies,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  where 
'  cafes  of  neceflity  may  be  underjiood  to  be  excepted  by  a  tacit 

*  implication,  as  the  counfel  have  allowed  %  but  is  preaching 

*  diredtly  againft  the  reliftance  at  the  revolution,  which,  in 

*  the  courfe  of  this  debate,  has  been  all  along  admitted  to  be 

*  necejfary  and  jufl,  and  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  to  ^^"'^'' 

*  brine  a  difhonour  upon  the  revolution,  and  an  odium  i»n'i«.'Hobrine 

*  upon  thole  great  and  illuftrious  perfons,  tbofe  friends  to  the  ""luw"- 

*  monarchy  and  the  church,  that  ajjified  in  bringing  it  about^ 

*  For  had  the  Doftor  intended  any  thing  elfe,  he  would 

*  have  treated  the  cafe  of  the  revolution  in  a  different  man- 

*  ner,  and  have  given  /"/  tbe  true  and  fair  anfwer ;  he  would  ,^*^^°' 

*  have  faid,  that  the  refiftance  at  the  revolution  was  of  ab*  ^^^'**"*" 

*  folute  necejjity,  and  the  only  means  left  to  revive  tbe  conjli" 

*  tut'ton ;  and  mufi  therefore  be  taken  as  an  excepted  cafe,  and 
'  could  never  come  within  the  reach  and  intention  of  the 
'  general  do(ftrine  of  the  church. 

'  Your  lordfliips  take  notice  on  what  grounds  the  Doiftor 

*  continues  to  aftert  the  fame  polltion  in  his  anfwer.  But  is 
«  it  not  moft  evident,  that  the  general  exhortations  to  be 
«  met  with  in  the  homilies  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
'  fuch  like  declarations  in  the  fiatutes  of  the  kingdom,  are 
'  meant  only  as  rules  for  the  civil  obedience  of  the  fubjeit 
<  to  the  legal  adminiftration  of  the  fupreme  power  in  ordi' 
'  nary  cafes?  And  it  is  equally  abfurd,  to  conftrue  any 
'  words  in  a  pofitive  law  to  authorize  the  deftruiftion  of  the 

*  whole,  as  to  expeS  that  king,  lords,  and  commons  (hould, 
'  in  exprefs  terms  of  law,  declare  fuch  an  ultimate  refort  at 

Vol. III.  3  M  'the 
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Aakei  Ibe  fub- 
m'lttiaa  at  pot- 
tcriiy  loihs 
fclllamait  of 


«  tie  right  of  rejijlance,  at  a  time  viben  the  cafe  fuppofes  that 

*  the  force  of  all  law  is  ceafed  *. 

'  The  commons  muft  always  refent,  with  the  utmoft  de- 
'  teftation  and  abhorrence,  every  pofition  that  may  fliake 

*  the  authority  of  that  a£l  of  parliament,  whereby  the  crown 
'*  is  fettled  upon  her  majefty,  and  whereby  the  lords  fpiritual 

*  and  temporal  and  commons  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
'  of  England,  moji  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit  thernfehies, 

*  their  heirs  and  pojlerities,  to  her  Tnajefiy,  which  this  general 

*  principle  of  abfolute  non-reiiftance  muft  certainly  Ihake. 

•  For,  if  the  refiftance  at  the  revolution  was  illegal,  the  re- 

*  volution  littled  in  ufurpation,  and  this  aft  can  have  no 
'  greater  force  and  authority  than  an  ail  paOed  under  an 

*  ufurper. 

'  And  the  commons  take  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  autbo- 
'  rity  of  the  parliamentary  fettlement  is  a  matter  of  the 
'  greateft  confequence  to  maintain,  in  a  cafe  where  the  he- 
«  reditary  right  to  the  crown  is  contefted. 

*  It  appears  by  the  feveral  inftances  mentioned  in  the  aft 
'  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  and  fet- 
'  tling  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  that  at  the  time  of  the 

*  revolution  there  was  a  total  fubverjion  of  the  conflitution  of 

*  government  both  in  church  andjiate,  which  is  a  cafe  that  the 
« lams,  of  England  could  never  fuppofe,  provide  for,  or  have  in 
«  vfew.' 


Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  fo  often  quoted,  confidered  the  preferva- 
tjon  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 


*.  See  Kclleftiwiit,  p.  54, 55  «C  this  Tduaie. 


the 
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the  CFown,  as  eflential  objects  with  all  found  wbigs;  and 
that  the^  were  bound,  not  only  to  maintain  them  when  in- 
jured or  invaded,  but  to  exert  themfelves  as  much  for  their 
re-eftabli(hment,  if  they  Ihould  happen  to  be  overthrown  by 
popular  fury,  as  any  of  their  own  more  immediate  and  po- 
pular rights  and  privileges,  if  the  latter  Ihould  be  at  any  time 
fubverted  by  the  crown.  For  this  reafon  he  puts  the  cafes  of 
the  revolution  and  the  refloration,  exailly  upon  the  fame  , 

footing.  He  plainly  marks,  that  it  was  the  object  of  all 
honeit  men,  not  to  facrifice  one  part  of  the  coniiitutipn  to 
another ;  and  much  more,  not  to  facrifice  any  of  them  to  vi- 
iionary  theories  of  the  rights  of  man  4  but  to  preferve  our 
whole  inheritance  in  the  conilitution,  in  all  its  members  and 
all  its  relations,  entire,  and  unimpaired,  from  generation  to. 
^generation.    In  this  Mr.  Burke  exactly  agrees  with  him. 

Sir  Joseph  Jektl. 

•  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  people  have  a  tight  to  "^'^™"" 

*  the  laws  aad  the  conftitution.    This  right  the  nation  hath  <»]>>•• 

*  aflerted,  and  recovered  out  of  the  bands  of  tbofe  who  had 

•  difpplTefled  them  of  it  at  feveral  times.  There  are  of  this 
<  two  famous  inflanees  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prefent  age ; 

•  1  mean  that  of  the  reftauration,  and  that  of  the  revolu-  ii«ft<wti-n  u^ 

•  tion ;  m  both  of  thefe  great  events  were  the  rtgal power, 

'  and  the  rigits  of  tie  people  recovered.    And  it  is  iard  to  f^''^^^" 
'  /igi  in  wiici  tie  people  have  tie  greatejl  interejl;  for  the  'V||J^S, 
«  commons  are  fenfible  tbat  there  is  not  one  legal  pmier  be-  SS^"* 
'  longing  to  tie  crown,  but  tiey  have  an  interejl  in  it ;  and  I 

*  doubt  not  but  they  will  atways  be  as  careful  to  fupport  tie 
'  rights  of  the  crown  as  tbeir  own  privileges.' 

The  other  whig  managers  regarded  (as  he  did)  the  over- 
turning of  the  monarchy  by  a  republican  faction  with  the 
3  M  z  very 
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very  fame  horror  and  deteftation  with  which  they  regarded 
the  deftrucSion  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  by  an  arbitrary 


monarch. 


Conflitution  re» 
(otekJ  at  the 
nfturuioivaDd 
leTalwion. 


Mr.  Lechmeke, 


Speaking  of  our  conftitution,  ftates  it  as  •  a  confiitution 
'  which  happily  recovered  itfelf,  at  the  reftoration,  from  the 
'  confufions  and  diforders  which  the  torrid  and  detejiabk  po- 
'  ceedings  of  faBion  and  ufurpation  bad  tirown  it  into,  and 

•  which,  after  many  convulflons  and  ftruggles,  was  provi- 

•  dentially  faved  at  the  late  happy  revolution ;  and,  by  the 

•  many  good  laws  pafled  fince  that  time,  ftands  now  upon  a 
•firmer  foundation:  together  with  the  moft  comfortable 
'  profpea  ol  fecurity  to  atlpoflerity,  by  the  fettlement  of  the 

•  crown  in  the  proteftant  line** 


I  mean  now  to  Ihew  that  the  whigs,  (if  Sir  Jofeph  JekyI 
was  one)  and  if  he  {poke  in  conformity  to  the  fenle  of  the 
whig  houfc  of  commons  and  the  whig  miniftry  who  em- 
ployed him,  did  carefully  guard  againft  any  prefumptioit 
that  might  arife  from  the  repeal  of  the  non-refiftance  oatb 
of  Charles  the  Second,  as  if,  at  the  revolution,  the  antient 
principles  of  our  government  were  at  all  ^changed — or  that^ 
republican  do£trines  were  countenanced,— or  any  fandtioa 
given  to  feditious  proceedings  upon  general  undefined*  ideas 
of  mifconduit — or  for  changing  the  form  of  government— 
or  for  refinance  upon  any  other  ground  than  the  necejity  kt 
often  mentioned  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-prefervation.  It  will 
Ihew  ftill  more  clearly  the  equal  caie  of  the  then  whigs,  to- 
prevent  either  the  regal  power  fronii  being  fwallowed  up  on- 

pretence 
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pretence  of  popvilar  rights^  or  the  popxilar  rights  from  being 
deftroyed  on  pretence  of  regal  prerogatives. 

SrR  Joseph  Jektl. 

•  Fnrtheri  I  defire  it  may  he  confidered,  that  thefe  legifla-  ||^?'''„|^ 

*  tors  {the  legiflators  who  framed  the  non-refiftance  oath  of  °^^^ 
'  Charies  the  Second]  were  guarding  againft  the  confeqnen- 

*  ces  of  thofe  pernicious  and  antimonarcbical  principles^  which 

*  had  been  broached  a  little  before  in  this,  nation ;  and  thofe- 
'  large  declarations  in  favour  of  mm-rejijlance  were  made  to 
'  encounter  or  obviate  the  mifcbief  of  thofe  principles ;  as 

*  appears  by  the  preamble  to  the  fulleft  of  thofe  afts,  which- 
<  is  the  mlHia  aS,  in  the  13th  and  14th  of  King  Charles  the 

'  Second.    The  words  of  that  a£l  are  thefe :    And,  during  the  Tw<i=re.or 
^  late  ufurped governments,  many  evil  and  rebellious  principles  ■<>pr.fc™o» 

*  have  been  inftilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  "'^'^"^"' 
'  which  may  break  forth,  unlsfs  prevented,  to  the  dijlurbance- 

*  of  the  peace  and  quiet  thereof;  Se  it  therefore  ena^ed,  ^c. 
*•  Here  your  lordfhips  may  fee  the  reafon  that  inchned  thofe 
'  legiflators  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  againft- 
'  refiftance.  Hey  badfeen  the  regal  rights  fwallowed  up,  un- 
'  der  the  pretence  of  papular  ones ;  and  it  is  no  imputation  on- 
'  them  that  they  did  not  then  forefee  a  quite  different  cafe,  as 
'  was  that  of  the  revolution ;  where,  under  the  pretence  of 
'  regal  authority,  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  rights  of  the  fub- 

*  jedt  was  advanced,  and  in  a  manner  effedted.  And  tills 
'  may  ferve  to  fliew,  that  it  was  not  the  defign  of  thofe  le- 
'  gillators  to  condemn  reliftance,  in  a  cafe  ofabfolute  neceffily, 
'for  prefervlng  the  conjtitution,  when  they  were  guarding, 

*  againft  principles  which  had  fo  lately  deftroyed  it. 

«  As  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  this  dedaration  which  """'■'ilS 
'  was  repealed,  /  v)ill  admit  it  to  be  as  true  as  the  Do&or's  SJ^S; ». 
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tilfi,  but  to 
prevent  (>Wc 
uuerpratvioDf. 


■vTiituice  Eodlr 
add  wbolefome  l 


*  counfel  qffert  it ;  /*ar  /j,  70«'A  «»  exception  of  cafes  <yfnecef* 

*  7^/)' ;  and  it  was  not  Tepealed  becftufe  it  was  fal&»  under- 

*  Jianding  it  with  that  reJlrtSiion ;  but  it  was  repealed  becaufe 

*  it  might  be  interpreted  in  an  uncmfned fenfe,  andexclujive 

<  of  tbat\reJiridliQn\  and  being  fo  underftood,  would  reflect 

*  on  the  juftice  of  the  revolution  :  and  this  the  legiHatute 

*  had  at  heart,  and  were  very  jealous  of;  and  by  this  repeal ' 

*  of  that  declaration,  gave  a  parliamentary  or  legiflatiVe  ad- 

*  monition,  againft  aflerting  this  doctrine  of  noa-refiftance 

*  in  an  unlimited  fen fe^    —    —    — 

*  Though  the  general  doctrine  of  non-refiftance,  the  doc- 

*  trine  of  the  church  of  England,  as  ftated  in  her  hooiDilies, 

*  or  elfewhere  delivered,  by  which  tJie  general  duty  of  fub-- 

*  je<Sts  to  the  higher  powers  is  taught,  be  owned  to  be^  as ' 

*  unqueftionably   it  is,    a  godly   and   wbaiejbme   do£irine\ 

*  though  this  general  doctrine  has  been  conftantly  incolc^-' 
'  ted  by  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  diurch,  dead  and  living,' 

*  and  preached  by  them  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  popiih 

*  doftrine  of  depoting  princes,  and  as  the  ordinMy  rule  of 

*  obedience ;    and    though  the   fame    doctrine    has    been 
«  preached,  maintained,  and  avowed  by  our  moft  orthodox 

<  and  able  divines  from  the  time  of  the  reformation  ;  and- 

<  how  innocent  a  man  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  been,  if,  viitb  an 

<  boneji  and  well-meant  zeal,  he  had  preached  the  fame  doc- 

*  trine  in  the  fame  general  terms  in  which  he  found  ix  de- 
«  Uvered  by  the  apoftles  of  Chrift,  as  taught  by  the  homilies, 

*  and  the  reverend  fathers  of  our  church,  and,  in  imitation' 

*  of  thofe  great  examples,  had  only  preffed  the  general  duty 

*  of  obedience,  and  the  illegality  of  refiftance,  without  taking 

*  notice  of  any  exception.' 


Another 
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Another  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe  of  commons,  Sir 
John  Holland,  was  not  lefs  careful  in  guarding  againft  a 
confufion  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  with  anyloofe 
general  doSrines-of  a  right  in  the  individual,  or  even  in  the 

.  people,  to  undertake  for  themfelves,  on  any  prevalent  tem- 
porary opinions  of  convenience  or  improvement,  any  fun- 

.  d^mental  change  in  the  conftitution,  gf  to  fabricate  a  new 
government  for  themfelves,  and  thereby  to  difturb  the  pub- 
lic peace>  and  to  unfettle  the  antient  conftitution  of  this, 
kingdom. 

Sir  John  Holland. 

'  The  comtnon^  would  not  be  underftood,  as  if  they  were  s<>bmifn<nt» 

*  pleading  for  a  licentious  reiiftance ;  as  iffubjeSfs  were  left  coniti^ri^* 

*  to  their  good-will  and  pleafure,  when  they  are  to  obey^  and  c^'rfowX 
«  when  R>  refiji.    No,  my  Ibrds,  they  know  they  are  obliged 

'  iy  all  tbe  ties  of  facial  oreatures  and  Cbrijlians,  for  voratb 

*  tmd  confcience  foAe,  tofubmitto  tbeir  fovereign.  The  com- 
'  mons  do  not  abet  bumourfime  foBious  arms  :  they  aver 
'  them  to  be  rebellious.    But  yet  they  maintain,  that  that 

.'  reiiftance  at  the  revolution,  which  was  fo  necejfarf,  was 

*  lawful  and  juji  from- that' neceflity, 

'  Theffl  general  rtUes  of  obedience  may,  upon  a  real  necef- 

*  Jits/y  admit  a  lawful  exception-,  and  fuch  a  necejfary  excep- 
'  tionve  afleit  the  revolution  to  be. 

'  'Tis-with  this  view  of  necejity  only,  abfolute  neceKtl  oi  RiiMofraiit 
'  prefervmg  our  laws,  hberties,  and  rehgiott;  'tis  with/i« 
'  limitation  that  we  defire  to  be  underftood,  when  any  of  us 
«  fpeak  of  refiftance  in  ganerat  Tbe  neceffityot  the  refifl- 
'  ance  at  the  revolution,  was  at  that  time  obvious  to  every 
'•  man-.' 

.-         •  Ifhall 


auca  bow  to  bo 
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I  fhall  conclude  thefe  extraifts  with  a  reference  to  the 
prince  of  Orange's  declaration,  in  which  he  gives  the  nation 
the  fuHeft  affurance  that  in  his  enterprize  he  was  far  from 
the  intention  of  introducing  any  change  whatever  in  the 
fundamental  law  and  conftitution  of  the  ftate.  He  confi- 
dered  the  objedl  of  his  enterprize,  not  to  be  a  precedent  for 
further  revolutions,  but  that  it  was  the  great  end  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  make  fuch  revolutions  fo  far  as  human  power  and 
wifdom  could  provide,  unneceflarjr. 

Extrails  from  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Declaration. 

«  Ml  magiflraus,  wbo  baiie  been  unjuftly  turned  out,  Ihall 
'  forthwith  refume  their  former  employments,  as  well  as  all 
'  the  boroughs  of  England  fhall  return  again  to  Ibeir  antient 
'  prefcriptions  and  charters  :  and  more  particularly,  that  the 
'  antient  chanet  of  the  great  and  famous  city  of  London 
■  '  (hall  be  again  in  force.  And  that  the  writs  for  the  mem- 
'  bers  of  parliament  fliall  be  addrefled  to  the  proper  officers, 

*  according  to  law  and  ctifiom!    —    —    — 

'  And  for  the  doing  of  all  other  things,  which  the  two  honfes 
'  ai  parliament  Ihall  find  neceiTary  for  the  peace,  honour, 
'  and  fafety  of  the  nation,  fo  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of 

*  the  nation's  falling,  at  any  time  hereafter,  under  arbitrary 

*  government.' 

ExtraBfrom  the  Prince  of  Oranges  additional  Declaration. 

*  We  are  confident  that  no  perfons  can  have  fuch  bard 

<  thoughts  of  us,  as  to  imagine  that  we  have  any  other  defign 

t  •  in 
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.<  in  this  undertaking,  than  to  proctire  a  fettlemeat  of  the 
'  religion,  and  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  fubje3s, 
'  upon  fi  fur e  a  foundation,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the 
'  nation's  relapjing  into  the  like  miferies  at  any  time  hereafter. 

<  And,  as  the  forces  that  we  have  brought  along  with  us  are 
'  utterly  difproportioned  to  that  wicked  delign  of  conquer- 

*  ing  the  nation,  if  we  were  capable  of  intending  it ;  fo  the  prindpusAi. 

*  great  numbers  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  that  are  li?u1I&^?i 

*  mjen  of  eminent  quality  and  ejlates,  and  perfons  of  known  in-  erowo,fcCTritr 

<  tegrity  and  zeal,  both  for  the  religion  and  government  of  fimofilmov*. 

*  England,  many  of  them  alfo  being  dijiinguijbed  by  their  con- 

*  Jlant  ^elity  to  the  crown,  who  do  both  accompany  us  in 

<  this  expedition,  and  have  earneftly  Iblicited  us  to  it,  will 

*  cover  us  from  all  fuch  malicious  insinuations.' 

In  the  fpirit,  and  upon  one  occalion  in  the  words  *,  of  this 
declaration,  the  ftatutes  pafled  in  that  reign  made  fuch  pro- 
vilions  for  preventing  thefe  dangers,  that  fcarcely  any  thing 
Ihort  of  combination  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  for  the 
deftruftion  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  can  in  any  proba- 
bility make  us  liable  to  fimUar  perils.  In  that  dreadful,  and, 
I  hope,  not  to  be  looked  for  cafe,  any  opinion  of  a  right  to  ' 
make  revolutions,  grounded  on  this  precedent,  would  be 
but  a  poor  refource. — Dreadful  indeed  would  be  our  fitua- 
tion. 

Thefe  are  the  doflrines  held  by  the  wiigs  of  tie  revolution, 
delivered  with  as  much  folemnity,  and  as  authentically  at 
leaft,  as  any  political  dogmas  were  ever  promulgated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world. .  If  there  be  any  difference  be- 
tween their  tenets  and  thofe  of  Mr._  Burke  it  is,  that  the  old 
whigs  oppofe  themfelves  ftill  more  ftrongly  than  he  does 
againft  the  do£lrines  which  are  now  propagated  with  fo 

*  Declaration  of  Right. 

Vol.  III.  3  N  much 
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mudh  mduftry  by  thoft  who  would  be  thought  their  fiic- 
'ceSbn. 

It  wiU  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  oM  whigs,  in  order  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  popular  odiumi  pretended  to  affen 
tenets  contrary  to  thoft  which  they  fecretly  held.  This,  if 
true,  would  prove,  what  Mr.  Burke  has  uniformly  affetted, 
that  the  extravagant  doi^rines  which  he  meant  to  expofe, 
were  difagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  peo|ie ;  who,  though 
they  perfeftly  abhor  a  defpotic  government,  certainly  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  love  of  mitigated  monarchy,  than 
to  any  thing  which  bears  the  appearance  even  of  the  beft 
i-epubUc.  But  if  thefe  old  whigs  deceived  the  people,  their 
conduit  was  unaccountable  indeed.  They  expofed  rtieir 
power,  as  every  one  converfant  in  hiftory  knows,  to  the 
greateft  peril,  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which,  on  this 
hypothecs,  they  did  not  hold.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  martyr- 
dom. 'Thisfuppblition  does  as  httle  credit  to  their  integrity 
as  their  wifdom :  it  makes '  them  at  once  hypocrites  and 
fools.  ^  I  think  of  thofe  great  men  very  diflferently.  i  hold 
them  to  have  been,  whact  the  world  thought  them,  men  of 
deep  underftanding,  open  fincerity,  and  dear  honour.  How- 
ever, be  that  matter  as  it  may ;  what  thefe  old  whigs  pre- 
tWided  to  be,  Mnferkeis.    This  is  enough  for  him. 

I  do  indeed  admit,  that  though  Mr.  Burke  has  proved  that 
his  opinions  were  thofe  of  the  old  whig  party,  folemnly 
declared  by  one  houfe,  in  efie£t  and  fubftance  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  this  teftimony  Handing  hy  itfetf  will 
fbrmno  proper  defence  for  his  opinions,  if  he  and  the  '<M 
whigs  were"  both  of  them  in  the  wrong.  Bdt  it  is  his  pre- 
fent  concern,  not  to  vindicate  thfefe  gH  whigs,  but  to  Ihew 
I  his  agreement  with  them. — He  appeals  to  them  as  jtidges :  he 
does  not  vindicate  them  as  culprits.  It  is  current  that  thefe 
old  jioliticians  knew  little  gf  the  rights  of  men ;.  litat  they 

'         loft 
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loft  tbeir  wiy  by  groping  aboat  in  the  dark,  and  fumWng 
among  rotten  parchments  and  mufty  records.  Great  lights 
they  fay  are  lately  obtained  in  the  world ;  and  Mr.  BurkO) 
infiead  of  Oirowding  himfelf  in  exploded  ignorance,  ought 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  blaze  of  illumination  which 
has  been  fpread  about  him.  It  may  be  fo.  The  enthufiafts 
of  this  time,  it  feems,  like  their  predeceffors  in  another  fac- 
tion of  fanaticifm,  deal  in  lights. — Hudibras  pleafamly  fays 
of  them,  they 

«  Have  lights,  vibere  better  eyes  are  hliniy 
"  As  pigs  are /aid  to  fie  the  vried." 

The  author  of  the  Rcfledlions  has  beard  a  great  deal  con- 
cerning the  modem  Ughts ;  but  he  has  not  yet  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fie  much  of  them.  He  has  read  more  than  he 
can  jtiftify  to  any  thing  but  the  fpirit  of  curiofity,  of  the 
works  of  theie  illuminators  of  the  irorld.  He  has  learned 
nothing  from  the  far  greater  number  of  them,  than  a  fiill 
certainty  of  their  Ihallownefs,  levity,  pride,  petulance,  pK- 
fiimption,  and  igcnrance.  Where  the  old  authors  whom  he 
has  read,  and  the  old  men  whom  he  has  converfed  with> 
have  left  him  in  the  dark,  he  is  in  the  dark  ftili.  If  othoa. 
however,  have  obtained  any  of  this  extraordinary  light,  they 
will  uie  it  to  guide  them  in  their  refearches  and  their  con- 
duct. I  have  only  to  wiQi,  that  the  nation  may  be  as  happy 
and  as  prolperous  under  the  influence  of  the  new  light,  a» 
it  has  been  in  the  fober  fiiade  of  the  old  obfcurity.  As  to 
the  reft,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  author  of  the  ReileOions 
to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  avowed  leaders  of  the 
party,  until  they  aj^ear  otherwife  than  negatively.  All  >we 
«an  gather  fromithiem  is  this,  that  their  principles  aredia« 
alatticaUy.OBpo^M.toJus.  .  IJhis  »  ii\  thW.wfi.kfiiow  /rgnv 
-...'.•.■•  3Ni  authority. 
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authority.  Their  negative  declaration  obliges  me  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  books  which  contain  pofitive  doftriaes. 
They  are  indeed,  to  thofe  Mr.  Enrke  holds,  diametrically 
oppofite ;  and  if  it  be  true,  (as  the  oracles  of  the  party  have 
faid,  I  hope  haftily)  that  their  opinions  differ  fo  widely,  it 
fhould  feem  they  are  the  moft  likely  to  form  the  creed  of  the 
modern  whigs. 

I  have  ftated  what  were  the  avowed  fentiments  of  the  old 
whigs,  not  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  narratively.  It  is 
but  fair  to  fet  before  the  reader,  in  the  fame  limple  manner, 
the  fentiments  of  the  modern,  to  which  they  fpare  neither 
pains  nor  expence  to  make  profelytes.  1  choofe  them  from 
the  books  upon  which  moft  of  that  induftry  and  expenditure 
in  circulation  have  been  employed;  I  choofe  them  not  from 
thofe  who  fpeak  with  a  politic  obfcurity ;  not  froiQ  thofe 
who  only  controvert  the  opinions  of  the  old  whigs,  without 
advancing  any  of-  their  own,  but  from  thofe  who  fpeak 
plainly  and  affirmatively.  The  whig  reader  may  make  his 
choice  between  the  two  doftrines. 

The  doflrine  then  propagated  by  thefe  focieties,  which 
gentlemen  think  they  ought  to  be  very  tender  in  difcourag- 
ing,  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  their  own  words,  is  as  follows : 
that  in  Great  Britain  we  are  not  only  without  a  good  donfti- 
tution,  but  that  we  have  *•  no  conftitution.**  That,  «  tho-* 
*<  it  is  much  talked  about,  no  fuch  thing  as  a  conftitution 
**  exifts,  or  ever  did  exift ;  and  confequently  that  ibe  peopi& 
"  ba<De  aconjiitution  yet  to  fornf,  that  fince  William  the 
"  Conqueror,  the  country  has  never  yet  regenerated  it/elf, 
"  and  is  therefore  without  a  conflitution.  That  where  it 
"  cannot  be  produced  in  a  vifible  form,  there  is  none. 
"  That  a  conftitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  government; 
«  and  that  the  conftitution  of  a  country  is  not  the  a£t  of  its. 
«  government,  but  of  a  people  coaftituting  a  govetnment.. 

«'  That 
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"  That,  epery  tbtng  in  thie  i;nglUh,g»verninent  is  the  reverie 
"  of  what  it  ought  to  he,  and  what  it  is  faid  to  be  in  Eng" 
"  land.  That  the  right  of  war  and  peace  refides  in  a  meta- 
"  phor  ihewn  at  the  Tower,  for  fix  pence  or  a  fhilling  a- 
•'  piece. — That  it  lignifie^  not  where  the  right  refides,  whe- 
"  tber  in  the  crown  or  in  parliament.  War  is  tl»e  common 
"  harveft  of  thofe  who  participate  in  the  divifion  and  ex- 
"  penditure  of  paUic  money.  That  the  portion  of  liberty 
"  enjoyed  in  Englaitd  is  juft  enough  to  enllave  a  country 
"  more  produilively  than  by  defpotifrnJ" 

So  &r  as  to  the  general  ftate  of  the  Biitifh  conltitution.^ — 
As  toour  houfe  of  lords,  the  chief  virtual  reprelentative  of. 
our  ariilocracy,  the  great  ground  and  pUl^  of  lecurity  to  thc^ 
landed  imereft,  and  that  main  link,  by  which  it  is  c<3aoe&ti 
with  the  law  and  the  crown,  theie  worthy,  ibcieties:  ajtv 
pleafed  to  tell  u6^  that,  "  wheihes  we  view  ^iftocrapy  be-.- 
"  fore,  or  behind,  pr  fide-way^  or  anyway  eire»;doHjefti- 
«  caJly  or  publicly,  it  .H  ftiU  a  imttftfr^  That  ariftoccicy  in 
"  France  had  .one  feature  leis  in  .its  cp^ntenance  .than  what 
"  it  has  in  fome  other  countries  v  it  did  not  compoft  a  body 
"  of  hereditary  le^flators,.  t  It  wa?  not  a  corporation  of  arif- 
"  tocracy ;".— for  fuch  it  feemfi  that  profound  legiftatoc  Mr., 
De  la  Fayette  defcribes  the  boaf^  of  peers..  "  That  it  is 
"  kept  up  by  fairuly  tyranny  and  in>uAice^-that  there  is  vai, 
"  unnatural  unfitnefs  in  ariftocracy  to  be  legillators  for  & 
"  Batiga — that  their  ideas  of  diA£ib.utivejuftice  arecarrupted 
"  at  the  very  fouroe;  they  begin  life  by  irampliHg,  sa  all 
*'  their- younger  brother^  andififters,  and  relations  o£  every 
**  kiod^  and.  are  tau^t  and' educated,  fb-  to  doi — That  the 
^  idea  of  an  hereditajcy  legiflator  is  aa  abfurd  as  an  heredi-.- 
":,t»XJ  .nsatbecaatician^  .  That  a  body  bedding  thsmfelve* 
*■  vnaccouotable  to  any  body,  ought  to.  be  tilled  by  no> 
**-  body— that  it !«.  continuing,  tb«  i)acivili;«ed  principles' e£ 

«  gpvernm£nt» 
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•  governments  founded  in  conqneft,  and  the  bafeiSe*  of 
*<  man  having  a  {>roperty  in  man,  and  governing  him  by  a 
**  perfonal  right — that  ariftocracy  has  a  tendency  to  dege- 
"  nerate  the  human  fpecies,"  &c.  fee. 

As  to  our  law  of  primogeflitare,  which  with  few  and  in- 
confiderable  exceptions  is  the  ftanding  law  of  all  our  landed 
inheritance,  and  which  without  queition  has  a  tendency, 
and  I  think  a  moft  happy  tendency,  to  preferve  a  character 
of  confequence,  weight,  and  prevalent  influence  over  others 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  landed  intereit,  they  call  loudly 
for  its  deftru£lion.  They  do'  this  for  political  reafons  that 
are  very  manifeft.  They  have  the  confidence  to  fay,  "  that 
<•  it  is  a  law  againft  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature  herfelf 
"  calls  for  its  deflruAion.  EftablUh  family  juftice,  and 
"  ariftocracy  falls.  By  the  ariftocratical  law  of  primogeni- 
"  tutelhip,  in  a  fatnily  Of  fet  Children,  five  are  expofed. 
«  Aiiltocrtty  has  never  but  one  <bhUd.  The  reft  are  be- 
"  gbtten  to  be  devoured.  They  aife  thrown  to  the  cannibal' 
"  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent  prepares  the  uiraatural' 
«  lepaft.* 

As  to  the  houTe  of  commons,  they  trbat  it  for  worCe  thim 
the  hou(i  of  lords  or  the  crown  have  been-  ever  treated.' 
Pei^aps  they  thought  they  had  a  greater  right  to  take  ithis 
aAilcable  fireedom  with  thofe  of  their  own  family.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  perpetual  theme  of  th^ir  invec- 
^ves. — "  Mockery,  jnfuk,  uiurpation,*  are  amongft  *he  bfeff 
Barnes  they  beftow  upon  it.  They  damn'  it  in  the  mafs,  by* 
declaring;  "that  it  docs  not  arifeout  of  the  inherent  rights 
"  of  the  people,  as  the  national  allembly  does  in  France,' 
"  and  whole  name  deiignates  its  original."  ■■   ' 

Of  the  charters  and  corporatioiis,  to  whbfe  rights,  dffi^ 

years  ago,  tbefe  gentlemen  wer«'fo  treoibliogly  alive,  tWeJ* 

&ji "  that  whenthe  pe6{de  b££i>gbnd-<3ome'to-nflei£t  npbd* 

•        4  "  them, 
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••  them,  they  iViH,  Hkt  France,  intiihUate  thofe  badges  of 
"  oppreffion,  thofe  tri>ct*of  a  conqdered  nation." 

As  to  our  monarchy,  they  had  formerly  been  more  tender 
of  that  branch  of  the'  conftitution,  and  for  a  good  reaibn. 
The  laws  had  guarded  againft  all  Teditious  attacks  upon  it, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  RtiStnth  and  feverity.  The  tone 
of  thefe  gentlemen  is  totally  altered  finee  the  French  revo- 
lution. They  now  declaim  as  vehemently  againft  the  mo- 
narchy, as  in  former  occaiions  they  treacheroufly  flattered 
and  ibothed  it. 

"  When  we  furvey  the  wretched  conefitioo  of  man  under 
"  the  monarchical  and  hereditary  fyftems  of  government, 
"  dragged  from  his  home,  by  one  powers  olf  driven  by  an- 
"  other,  and  impoveriihed  by  taxes  nsore  than  by  enemies, 
"'  it  becomes  fcvident  that  thole  fyftems  are  bad,  and  that  a 
"general  revolution  in  the  principle  and  conftrudion  of 
"  governments  is  rieceflary^ 

"What  is'gi>vernment  more  than  the 'management  of  the 
"  affairs  of  a  nation  ril  is  not;  aiidfrom  its  nature  cannot 
"  be,  the  property  oi  any  particular  man  or  family,  but  of 
*•  the  whole  community,  at  whole  expence  it  is  ftipported  ; 
**  and  though  by  force  .or  contrivance  it  has  been  ufiirped 
**  into  an  inheritance^  the  ufurpation  cannot  alter  the  right 
"  of  things.  Sovereignty,  as  a  matter  of  j-ight,  appertains' 
"  to  tlie  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual ;  and  3  na^ 
"  tion  has  at  all  tiroes  an  inherent  indefeafible  right  to 
"  abolilh  any  form  of  government  it  finds  inconvenient^ 
*'  and  eftablilh  fuch  as  accords  with  its  iutereft,  difpofition, 
"and  happinefs.  The  'romantic  and  barbarous.  diftinAion 
**  of  men  into  kings  and  fubjetfls,  though  it  n:iay  fiiit  the 
"  condition  of  courtiers,  cannot  that  of  citizens;  and  is;. 
"  exploded  by  the  principle  upon  which  governments  are 
"  now  founded.    Every  citizen  is  a  member  of  the  fove- 

«ieig.nty. 
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<■  rdgnty,  and,  as  fuch,  can  acknowledge  no  perfonal  fub- 
"  jedtion ;  and  his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws." 


Warmly  recommending  to  us  the  example  of  Fiance, 
where  they  have  deftroyed  monarchy,  they  fay — 

"  Monarchical  fovereignty,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and 
«  thefource  of  mifery,  is  abolilhed;  and  fovereignty  itfelt 
"  is  reftored  to  its  natural  and  original  place,  the  nation. 
"  Were  this  the  cafe  throughout  Europe,  the  caufe  of  wars 
"  would  be  taken  away." 


"  But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor  called  a  crown,  or 
*  rather  what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a  thing,  or  is  it  a  name, 
"  or  is  it  a  fraud?  Is  it  <  a  contrivance  of  human  wifdom,' 
"  or  of  human  craft  to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under 
"  fpecious  pretences  ?  Is  it  a  thing  neceflary  to  a  nation? 
"  If  it  is,  in  what  does  that  hecellity  confil^  what  fervices 
"  does  it  perform,  what  is  its  bulinefs,  and  what  are  its 
*■  merits }  Doth  the  virtue  confift  in  the  metaphor,  or  in 
«  the  man?  Doth  the  goldfmith  that  makes  the  crown 
•'  make  the  virtue  alfo  ?  Doth  it  operate  like  Fortunatus's 
«  wiihing-c^  or  Harlequin's  wooden  fword  ?  Doth  it  make 
"  a  man  a  conjuror?  In  fine,  what  is  it  ?  It  appears  to  be 
"  a  fomething  going  much  out  of  falhion,  falling  into  ridi- 
"  cule,  and  rejedled  iii  fome  countries  both  as  luinecefTary 
"  and  expenlive.  In  America  it  is  confidered  as  an  abfur- 
"  dity ;  and  in  France  it  has  fo  far  declined,  that  the  good- 
"  nefs  of  the  man,  and  the  teCpe&  for  his  perfonal  cha- 
"  ta&et,  are  the  only  things  that  preferve  the  appearance  of 
"  its  exiilence." 

«  Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Burke  talks  about  what  he  calls  an  hereditary 
**  crown,  as  if  it  were  fome  produdtion  of  Nature ;  or  as  if, 
"  like  Time,  it  had  a  power  to  operate,  not  only  indepen- 
*'  dently,  but  in  fpite  of  man ;  or  as  if  it  were  a  thing  or  a 
"  Aibjeil  univerfally  confented  to.  Alas!  it  has  none  of 
"  thofe  properties,  but  is  the  reverfe  of  them  all.  It  is  a 
"  thing  in  imagination,  the  propriety  of  which  is  more  than 
"  doubted,  and  the  legality  of  which  in  a  few  years  will  be 
«  denied." 


"  If  I  alk  the  farmer,  the  manufaAurer,  the  merchant, 
"  the  tradefman,  and  down  through  all  the  occupations  of 
**  life  to  the  common  labourer,  what  fervice  monarchy  is  to 
**  him?  he  can  give  me  no  anfwer.  If  I  alk  him  what  mp- 
"  narchy  is,  he  believes  it  is  fomething  like  a  iinecure. 


"  The  French  conftitution  fays.  That  the  right  of  war  and 
"  peace  is  in  the  nation.  Where  elfe  Ihould  it  reCde,  but  in 
"  thofe  who  are  to  pay  the  expence  > 

"  In  England,  this  right  is  faid  to  refide  in  a  metaphor, 
"  Ihewn  at  the  Tower  for  fix  pence  or  a  Ihilling  a-piece :  fo 
**  are  the  lions ;  and  it  would  be  a  ftep  nearer  to  reaibn  to 
<*  fay  it  refided  in  them,  for  any  inanimate  metaphor  is  no 
"  more  than  a  hat  or  a  cap.  We  can  all  fee  the  abfurdity  of 
•<  worftiipping  Aaron's  molten  calf,  or  Nebuchadnezzar's 
«  golden  image;  but  why  do  men  continue  to  piadife 
"  themfelves  the  abfurdities  they  defpife  in  others  ?" 


Vol.  III.  3  O  The 
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The  revolution  and  Hanover  fuccellioa  had  been  objeds 
of  the  higheft  veneration  to  the  old  whigs.  They  thought 
them  not  only  proofs  of  the  fober  and  fteady  fpirit  of  liberty 
■which  guided  their  anceftors ;  but  of  their  wifdom  and  pro- 
vident care  of  pofterity. — The  modem  whigs  have  quite 
Other  notions  of  thefe  events  and  aftions.  They  do  not  deny 
that  Mr.  Burke  has  given  truly  the  words  of  the  a<3:s  of  par- 
Kament  which  fecured  the  fucceflion,  and  the  juft  fenfe  of 
them.    They  attack  not  him  but  the  law. 

*•  Mr.  Burke  (fay  they)  has  done  fome  fervice,  not  to  his 
<•  caule,  but  to  his  country,  by  bringing  thofe  claufes  into 
**  public  view.  They  ferve  to  demonftrate  how  neceffary  it 
"  is  at  all  times  to  watch  againft  the  attempted  encroach- 
•*  ment  of  power,  and  to  prevent  its  running  to  excefs.  It 
«  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  oflfence  for  which 
**  James  II.  was  expelled,  that  of  fetting  up  power  by  aj- 
^*  fumptiony  fhould  be  re-a£ted,  under  another  fhape  and 
**  form,  by  the  parliament  that  expelled  him.  It  fliews  that 
*'  the  rights  of  man  were  but  imperfeilly  underftood  at  the 
**  revolution ;  for,  certain  it  is,  that  the  right  which  that 
**  parliament  fet  up  by  ajfumption  (for  by  delegation  it  had 
*'  it  not,  and  could  not  have  it,  becaufe  none  could  give  it) 
**  over  the  perfons  and  freedom  of  pofterity  for  ever,  was  of 
**  the  fame  tyrannical  unfounded  kind  which  James  at- 
*'  tempted  to  fet  up  over  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  and 
"  for  which  he  was  expelled.  The  only  difference  is,  (for 
**  in. principle  they  differ  not),  that  the  one  was  an  ufurper 
**  over  the  living,  and  the  other  over  the  unborn ;  and  as 
"  the  one  has  no  better  authority  to  ftand  upon  than  the 
**  other,  both  of  them  muft  be  equally  null  and  void,  and  of 
«  no  effea." 


«  As 
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"As  the  eftimation  of  all  things  is  by  comparifon,  the  re- 
'*  volution  of  1688,  however  from  circumftances  it  may  have 
"  been  exalted  beyond  its  value,  will  find  its  level.  It  is 
<'  already  on  the  wane ;  eclipfed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of 
*'  reafon,  and  the  luminous  revolutions  of  America  and 
**  France.  In  lefs  than  another  -century,  it  will  go,  as  wdi 
•*  as  Mr.  Burke's  labours,  *  to  the  family  vault  of  all  the 
"  Capiilets.*  Mankind  will  then  fcariely  believe  that  a  coun^ 
"  try  calling  itf elf  free,  would  fend  to  Holland  for  a  man,  and 
<*  clolbe  bim  with  poni&er,  on  purpofe  to  put  tbemfelves  in  fear 
"  of  bim,  and  give  bim  almoji  a  million  Jlerling  a-year  for 
<*  leave  tofubmit  tbemfelves  and  tbeir  pojlerity,  like  bond-men 
^^  and  bond-women,  for  ever ^ . 

"  Mr.  Burke  having  faid  that  the  king  holds  his  crown  in 
**  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  revolution  fociety,  who  in- 
**  dividually  or  colle£lively  have  not"  (as  moft  certainly  they 
have  not)  "  a  vote  for  a  king  amongft  them,  they  take 
**  occafion  from  thence  to  infer,  that  a  king  who  does  not 
**  hold  his  crown  by  election,  defpiles  the  people." 


"  The  king  of  England,"  fays  he,  "  holds  bis  crown  (for 
"  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  according  to  Mr.  Burke) 
"  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Revolution  Society," 
Sec. 


"  As  to  who  is  king  in  England  or  elfewhere,  or  whether 
"  there  is  any  king  at  all,  or  whether  the  people  chufe  a 
<<  Cherokee  chief,  or  a  Heilian  hullar  for  a  king,  it  is  not  a 
"  matter  that  I  trouble  myfdf  about — be  that  to  themfelvest 
»  but  with  refpeil  to  the  doftrine,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
301  «  rights 
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**  rights  of  men  and  nations,  it  is  as  abominable  as  any  thing 
"  ever  uttered  in  the  moft  enflaved  country  under  heaven. 
**  Whether  it  founds  worle  to  my  ear,  by  not  being  accuf- 
"  tomed  to  hear  fuch  defpotifm,  than  what  it  does  to  the  ear 
**  of  another  perfon,  I  am  not  fo  well  a  judge  of;  but  of  its 
"  abominable  principle  I  am  at  no  lofs  to  judge." 

Thefe  focieties  of  modem  whigs  pufh  their  infolence  as 
far  as  it  can  go.  In  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  treafbn  and  rebellion,  they  reprefent  the  king  as  tainted 
with  principles  of  defpotifm,  from  the  circumftance  of  his 
having  dominions  in  Germany.  In  dire<£l  defiance  of  the 
moft  notorious  truth,  they  defcribe  his  government  there  to 
be  a  defpotifm ;  whereas  it  is  a  free  conftitution,  in  which 
the  ftates  of  the  electorate  have  their  part  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  privilege  has  never  been  infringed  by  the 
king,  or,  that  I  have  heard  of,  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
The  conftitution  of  the  electoral  dominions  has  indeed  a 
double  control,  both  from  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  from 
the  privileges  of  the  country.  Whatever  rights  the  king 
enjoys  as  eledtor,  have  been  always  parentally  exercifed,  and 
the  calumnies  of  thefe  ibandalous  focieties  have  not  been  au- 
thorized by  a  iingle  complaint  of  oppreflion . 

"  When  Mr.  Burke  fays  that  *  his  majefty's  heirs  and  fuc- 
"  ceflbrs,  each  in  their  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the 
"  crown  with  the  fame  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which 
**  his  majefty  has  fucceeded  to  that  he  wears,'  it  is  faying 
"  too  much  even  to  the  humbleft  individual  in  the  country; 
**  part  of  whofe  daily  labotir  goes  towards  making  up  the 
**  million  fterling  a  year,  which  the  country  gives  the  per- 
«  fon  it  ftiles  a  king.  Government  with  infolence,  is  de- 
*'  fpotifm ;  but  when  contempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worfe ; 
"  and  to  pay  for  contempt,  is  the  excefs  of  flavery.  This 
«  fpecies  of  government  conxes  from  Germany ;   and  re- 

"  minds 
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**  minds  me  of  what  one  of  the  Brunfwick  foldiers  told  me,. 
**  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Americans  in  the  late 
**  war:  *  Ah!'  faid  he,  '  America  is  a  fine  free  country,  it 
**  is  worth  the  people's  fighting  for ;  I  know  the  difference 
"  by -knowing  my  own:  in  my  country,  if  the  prince  fays^ 
**  KatJiraWf  we  eat  Jiraw^  God  help  that  country,  thought 
"  I,  be  it  England  or  elfewhere,  whofe  liberties  are  to  be 
"  protedled  by  German  principles  of  government^  and  princes 
"  of  Brunfwick  !*' 


"  It  is  fomewhat  curious  to  obferve,  that  although  the 
"  people  of  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
**  kings,  it  is  always  a  foreign  houfe  of  kings ;  hating  fo- 
"  reigners,  yet  governed  by  them. — It  is  now  the  houfe  of 
**  Brunfwick,  one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany."     - 

"  If  government  be  what  Mr.  Burke  defcribes  it,  *  a  con- 
"  trivance  of  human  wifdom,'  I  might  afk  him,  if  wifclom 
"  was  at  fuch  a  low  ebb  in  England,  that  it  was  become  ne- 
«  ceflary  to  import  it  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  ?  But 
"  I  will  do  the  country  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  was  not  the 
"  cafe  ;  and  even  if  it  was,  it  miftook  the  cargo.  The  wif- 
"  dom  of  every  country,  when  properly  exerted,  is  fufficient 
"  for  all  its  purpofes ;  and  there  could  extjl  no  more  real  oc- 
*'  cajion  in  England  to  have  fent  for  a  Dutch  Stadtholder^  or 
"  a  German  EleBor,  than  there  was  in  America  to  have  done 
«  a  fimilar  thing.  If  a  country  does  not  underftand  its  own 
"  affairs,  how  is  a  foreigner  to  underftand  them,  who  knows 
"  neither  its  laws,  its  manners,  nor  its  language?  If  there 
"  exifted  a  man  fo  tranfcendently  wife  above  all  others,  that 
**  bis  wifdom  was  necefTary  to  inftruil  a  nation,  fome  reafon 

"  might: 
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**  might  be  offered  for  rrtonarchy ;  but  whea  we  caft  our 
*'  eyes  about  a  country,  and  obferve  how  every  part  under- 
**  ftands  its  own  affairs ;  and  when  we  look  around  the 
"  world,  and  fee  that  of  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of  kings  are 
*'  the  moft  infignificant  in  capacity,  our  reafbn  cannot  fail 
«  to  afk  us^What  are  thofe  meh  kept  for?"* 


Thefe  are  the  notions  which,  under  the  idea  of  whig  prin- 
ciples, feveral  perfons,  and  among  them  perfons  of  no  mean 
mark,  have  aflbciated  themfelves  to  profug^e^  I  wHl  not 
attempt  in  the  fmalleft  degree  to  refute  them.  This  will 
probably  be  done  (if  fuch  writings  (haU  be  thought  to  de- 
ferve  any  other  than  the  refutation  of  criminal  jufiice)  by 
others,  who  may  think  with  Mr,  Burke.  He  has  performed 
his  part. 

I  do  not  wifli  to  enter  very  much  at  large  into  the  difcuf- 
fions  which  diverge  and  ramify  in  all  ways  from  this  pro- 
duiftive  fubjeit.  But  there  is  one  topic  upon  which  I  hope 
I  fhall  be  excufed  in  going  a  little  beyond  my  defign.  The 
fatflions,  now  fo  buly  amongft  us,  in  order  to  divelt  men  of 
all  love  for  their  country,  and  to  remove  from  their  minds 
all  duty  with  regard  to  the  ftate,  endeavour  to  propagate  an 
opinion,  that  the  people,  in  forming  their  commonwealth, 
have  by  no  means  parted  with  their  power  over  it.  This  is 
an  impregnable  citadel,  to  which  thefe  gentlemen  retreat 
whenever  they  are  pufhed  by  the  battery  of  laws,  and  ufages, 
and  pofitive  conventions.  Indeed  it  is  fuch  and  of  fo  great 
force,  that  al!  they  have  done  in  defending  their  outworks 
is  fo  much  time  and  labour  thrown  away.  Dilcufs  any  of 
their  fchemes — their  anfwer  is— It  is  the  adl  of  the  peop/gf 

*  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  recommendcii  b;  the  leveral  Societies. 

and 
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and  that  is  fuScient.  Are  we  to  deny  to  a  majority  of  the 
people  the  right  of  altering  even  the  whole  frame  of  their 
fociety,  if  fuch  ftionld  be  their  pleafure  !  They  may  change 
it,  fay  they,  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow back  again  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy ;  and  fo 
backward  and  forward  as  often  as  they  like.  They  are 
mailers  of  the  commonwealth;  becaufe  in  fubftance  they 
are  themfelves  the  commonwealth.  The  French  revolution, 
fay  they,  was  the  aift  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  if 
the  majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people  of  England  for 
inftance,  with  to  make  the  fame  change,  they  have  the  fame 
right. 

Juft  the  fame  undoubtedly.  That  is,  none  at  all.  Neither 
the  few  nor  the  many  have  a  right  to  adl  merely  by  their 
will,  in  any  matter  conne£led  with  duty,  truft,  engagement, 
or  obligation.  The  conftitution  of  a  country  being  once 
fettled  upon  fome  compa<5t,  tacit  or  expreffed,  there  is  no 
power  exifting  of  force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of  the 
covenant,  or  the  conient  of  all  the  parties.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  a  contraiSt.  And  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  whatever  their  infamous  flatterers  may.  teach  in 
order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any 
more  than  they  can  alter  the  phyiical  eflence  of  things.  The 
people  are  not  to  be  taught  to  think  lightly  of  their  engage- 
ments to  their  governors ;  elle  they  teach  governors  to  think 
lightly  of  their  engagements  towards  them.  In  that  kind  of 
game  in  the  end  the  people  are  fure  to  be  lofers.  To  flatter 
them  into  a  contempt  of  faith,  truth,  and  juftice,  is  to  ruin 
them ;  for  in  thefe  virtues  coniifts  their  whole  fafety.  To 
flatter  any  man,  or  any  part  of  mankind,  in  any  defcription, 
by  aflTerting,  that  in  engagements  he  or  they  are  free  whilft 
any  other  human  creature  is  bound,  is  ultiiliately  to  veft  the 
rule  of  morality  in  the  pleafure  of  thofe  Who.  ought  to  be 
5  rigidly 
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rigidly  fubmitted  to  it;  to  fubje(£t  the  fovereign  reafon  of  the 
world  to  the  caprices  of  weak  and  giddy  men. 

But,  as  no  one  of  us  men  can  difpenfe  with  public  or  pri- 
vate faith,  or  with  any  other  tie  of  moral  obligation,  fo  nei- 
ther can  any  number  of  us.  The  number  engaged  in  crimes, 
inftead  of  turning  them  into  laudable  aits,  only  augments 
the  quantity  and  intenfity  of  the  guilt.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  to  have  an  ex- 
treme difrelifli  to  be  told  of  their  duty.  This  is  of  courfe ; 
becaufe  every  duty  is  a  limitation  of  fome  power.  Indeed 
arbitrary  power  is  fo  much  to  the  depraved  tafte  of  the 
vulgar,  of  the  vulgar  of  every  defcription,  that  almoft  all  the 
diffenfions  which  lacerate  the  commonwealth,  are  not  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercifed,  but  con- 
cerning the  hands  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Somewhere 
they  are  refolved  to  have  it.  Whether  they  defire  it  to  be 
veiled  in  the  many  or  the  few,  depends  with  moft  men  upon 
the  chance  which  they  imagine  they  themfelves  may  have  of 
partaking  in  the  exercife  of  that  arbitrary  fway,  in  the  one 
mode  or  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  teach  men  to  thirft  after  power.  But 
it  is  very  expedient  that,  by  moral  inftrudlion,  they  ihould 
be  taught,  and  by  their  civil  conftitutions  they  ftiould  be 
compelled,  to  put  many  reftricftions  upon  the  immoderate 
exercife  of  it,  and  the  inordinate  defire.  The  heft  method 
of  obtaining  thefe  two  great  points  forms  the  important,  but 
at  the  fame  time  the  diflficult  problem  to  the  true  ftatefman. 
He  thinks  of  the  place  in  which  political  power  is  to  be 
lodged,  with  no  other  attention,  than  as  it  may  render  the 
more  or  the  lefs  pra£licable,  its  falutary  reftraint,  and  its 
prudent  direction.  For  this  reafon  no  legillator,  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  world,  has  willingly  placed  the  feat  of  a^bive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude :  becaufe  there  it  ad- 
mits 
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mits  of  no  control,  no  regulation,  no  fteady  direiftion  what- 
foever.  The  people  are  the  natural  control  on  authority ; 
but  to  exercife  and  to  control  together  is  contradidlory  and 
Impoilible. 

As  the  exorbitant  exercife  of  power  cannot,  under  popular 
fway,  be  effeflually  reftrained,  the  other  great  objeft  of  po- 
litical arrangement,  the  means  of  abating  an  excelltve  defire 
of  it,  is  in  fuch  a  ftate  ftill  worfe  provided  for.  The  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  is  the  foodful  nurfe  of  ambition.  Un- 
der the  other  forms  it  meets  with  many  rellraints.  When- 
ever, in  ilates  which  have  had  a  democratic  balls,  the  legif- 
lators  have  endeavoured  to  put  rellraints  upon  ambition, 
their  methods  were  as  violent,  as  in  the  end  they  were  in- 
ei&dlual ;  as  violent  indeed  as  any  the  moft  jealous  defpotifm 
could  invent.  The  oftracifm  could  not  very  long  fave  itfelf, 
and  much  lefs  the  ftate  which  it  was  meant  to  guard,  from 
the  attempts  of  ambition,  one  of  the  natural  inbred  incurable 
diftempers  of  a  powerful  democracy. 

But  to  return  from  this  Ihort  digreffion,  which  however  is 
not  wholly  foreign  to  the  queftion  of  the  efie£t  of  the  will  of 
the  majority  upon  the  form  or  the  exiftence  of  their  fociety. 
I  cannot  too  often  recommend  it  to  the  ferious  confideration 
of  all  men,  who  think  civil  fociety  to  be  within  the  province 
of  moral  jurifdiiftion,  that  if  we  owe  to  it  any  duty,  it  is  not 
fubjedt  to  our  will.  Duties  are  not  voluntary.  Duty  and 
will  are  even  contradiiftory  terms.  Now  though  civil  fociety 
might  be  at  firft  a  voluntary  a£t  (which  in  many  cafes  it  un- 
doubtedly was)  its  continuance  is  under  a  permanent  ftand- 
ing  covenant,  coexifting  with  the  fociety;  and  it  attaches 
upon  every  individual  of  that  fociety,  without  any  formal 
ail  of  his  own.  This  is  warranted  by  the  general  praflice, 
arifing  out  of  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind.  Men  without 
their  choice  derive  benefits  from  that  alTociatiou  j  >vithout 
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their  choice  they  are  ftibjeiSed  to  duties  in  confeqiwnce  of 
thde  benefits  ;  and  without  their  choice  they  enter  into  a 
Virtual  obligation  as  binding  as  any  that  is  «9:ual.  Look 
through  the  whole  of  life  and  the  whole  fyilem  of  duties. 
Much  the  ftrwigeft  moral  obligations  are  fuch  as  were  never 
"the  refults  of  our  option.  1  aUow,  that  if  no  fupreme  ruler 
exifts,  wife  to  fofrti,  and  potent  to  enforce,  the  moral  law, 
there  is  no  fanftion  to  any  contract,  vittual  or  even  a&ual, 
againft  the  will  of  prevalent  power.  On  that  hypothefis,  let 
any  fet  of  men  be  ftrong  enough  to  fet  their  duties  atde- 
■fiance,  and  they  ceafe  to  be  duties  any  longer.  We  have  b«t 
this  one  appeal  againft  irrefiftible  power — 

Si  genus  bumanum  et  mortulia  temnhis  arma. 
At  fperate  Deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  write  to  the  difciples  of 
the  Ptrifian  philofophy,  I  may  alTiime,  that  the  awfiil 
author  of  our  being  is  the  author  of  our  place  in  the'  order  of 
exiRence ;  and  that  having  difpofed  and  marfhalled  us  by  a 
divine  ta£tick,  not  according  to  our  will,  but  according  to 
■his,  he  has,  in  and  by  that  difpofition,  virtually  fubjetSted 
us  to  adl  the  part  which  belongs  to  the  place  afligned  us. 
We  hiave  obligations  to  mankind  at  large,  which  are  not  in 
confequence  'of  any  fpecial  voluntary  pa£t.  They  arife  from 
the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  God,, 
which  relations  are  not  matters  of  choice.  On  the  contrary, 
the  force  of  all  the  padls  which  we  enter  into  with  any  par- 
ticularperfon  or  number  of  perfons  amongft  mankind,  de- 
pends upon  thofe  prior  obligations.  In  fome  cafes  the  fub- 
ordinate  relations  are  voluntary,  in  others  they  are  neceflary 
— but  the  duties  are  all  compulfive.  When  we  marry,  the 
choice  is  voluntary,  but  the  duties  are  not  matter  of  choice. 
They  are  diftated  by  the  nature  of  the  fituition.    Dark  and 
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jnfcnitable  are  the  ways  by  which  we  come  into  the  world. 
The  ia<li«ias  which  give  rife  to  this  myfterions  procefs  of 
nature  are  not  of  our  making.  But  out  of  .phyfical  caufes, 
unknown  to  us,  perhaps  unknowable,  arife  mora)  duties, 
which,  as  we  are  able  perfeftly  to  comprehend,  we  are 
bound  indifpenfably  to  perform.  Parents  may  not  be  con- 
fenting  to  their  moral  relation ;  but  confenting  or  not,  they 
are  bound  to  a  long  train  of  burthenfome  duties  towards 
thoie  with  whom  they  have  never  made  a  convention  of  any 
fort.  Children  are  not  confenting  to  their  relation,  but  their 
relation,  without,  their  adiual  confent,  binds  them  to  its 
duties ;  or  rather  it  implies  their  confent,  becaufe  the  pre- 
fumed  confent  of  every  rational  creature  is  in  uoilbn  with 
the  predifpofed  order  of  things.  Men  come  in  that  manner 
into  a  community  with  the  focial  ftate  of  their  parents,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  benefits,  loaded  with  all  the  duties  of 
their  Htuatien.  If  the  focial  ties  and  ligaments,  fpun  out  of 
thoie  phyfical  relations  which  are  the  elements  of  the  com- 
monwealth, in  moft  cafes  begin,  and  always  continue,  inde- 
pendently of  our  will,  <b  without  any  itipulation,  on  our 
part,  are  we  hound  by  that  {elation  called  our  country, 
which  comprehends  (as  it  has  been  well  faid)  "  *all  the 
*'  charities  of  all."  Nor  are  we  left  without  powerful  in- 
ftin^s  to  make  this  duty  as  dear  and  grateful  to  us,  as  it  is 
awful  and  coercive.  Our  country  is  not  a  thing  of  mere 
phyfical  locality.  It  conlifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  the  aur 
tient  order  into  which  we  are  born.  We  may  have  the  fame 
geographical  fituation,  but  another  country  ;  as  we  may 
have  the  fame  country  in  another  foil.  The  place  that  deter- 
mines our  duty  to  our  country  is  a  focial,  civil  relation. 

Thefe  are  the  opinions  of  the  author  whofe  caufe  I  defend. 
I  lay  them  down  not  to  enforce  them  upon  others  by  difpu- 

*  Onmes  omniuin  dnritates  patria  uiu  compleditur.    Cic. 
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tation,  but  as  an  accovint  of  his  proceedings.  On  them  he 
afls ;  and  from  them  he  is  convinced  that  neither  he,  nor 
any  man,  or  number  of  men,  have  a  right  (except  what  ne- 
ceifity,  which  is  out  of  and  above  all  rule,  rather  impofes 
than  beftows)  to  free  themfelves  from  that  primary  engage- 
ment into  which  every  man  bom  into  a  community  as  much 
contrails  by  his  being  bom  into  it,  as  he  contraifts  an  obli- 
gation to  certain  parents  by  his  having  been  derived  from 
their  bodies.  The  place  of  every  man  determines  his  duty. 
If  you  alk,  ^em  1e  Deus  eji  juffit?  You  will  be  anfwered 
when  you  refolve  this  other  queftion,  Humana  qua  parte  h- 
tatus  es  in  re* ^ 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  in  morals,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  diffi- 
culties will  fometimes  occur.  Duties  will  fometimes  crofs 
one  another.  Then  quellions  will  arife,  which  of  them  is 
to  be  placed  in  fubordination ;  which  of  them  may  be  en- 
tirely fuperfeded  J  Thefe  doubts  give  rife  to  that  part  of  moral 
fcience  called  cafuijlry ;  which,  though  neceffary  to  be  well 
ftudied  by  thofe  who  would  become  expert  in  that  learningj 
who  aim  at  becoming  what,  I  think  Cicero  fomewhere  calls, 
artifices  officiorum ;  it  requires  a  very  folid  and  difcriminating 
judgment,  great  modeiiy  and  caution,  and  much  fobriety  of 
mind  in  the  handling ;  elfe  there  is  a  danger  that  it  may  to^ 
tally  fubvert  thofe  offices  which  it  is  its  objedl  only  to  me- 
thodize and  reconcile.    Duties,  at  their  extreme  bounds,  are 

*  A  few  Enes  in  PerfiuB  contain  a  good  httaauj  oC  all  the  otje^  of  mond  kwefliga- 
tion,  and  hint  tlie  rdiilt  of  our  enquiry :  There  human  will  llai  no  place. 

Q^JimuiF  tt^uiiaatmviaurifignimMrt  ordo 
Quis  tJiUM  t  et  meta  quia  nwUja  flewa  et  tiade  I 
Quis  modus  argento  f   Qa\if<u  aptartf  Qilid  alper 
Utile  nummus  habet  ?  Patria  charifiue  prtpinquis 
Quantum  dargiri  diitat  f — Quem  te  Deus  eflc 
Ju^f-^^x\uia»ak  qua  pottc  Utetm  <j  in  re! 
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drawn  tery  fine> To  as  to  become  almoft  evanefcent.  In  that 
itate,  foiDe  Hiade  of  doubt  will  always  reft  on  thefe  queiiions, 
when  they  are  purfued  with  great  fubtilty.  But  the  very 
habit  of  ftating  thefe  extreme  cafes  is  not  very  laudable  or 
fefe :  becaiife,  in  general,  it  is  not  right  to  turn  our  duties 
into  doubts.  They  are  impofed  to  govern  our  condu(5l,  not 
to  exercife  our  ingenuity ;  and  therefore,  our  opinions  about 
them  ought  not  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  fluctuation,  but  fteady, 
fure,  and  refolved. 

Amongft  thefe  nice,  and  therefore  dangerous,  points  of  ca- 
fuiftry  may  be  reckoned  the  queftion  fo  much  agitated  in  the 
prefent  hour — Whether,  after  the  people  have  difcharged 
themlelves  of  their  original  power  by  an  habitual  delega- 
tion, no  occafion  can  poflibly  occur  which  may  juftify  their 
refuraption  of  it  ?  This  queftion,  in  this  .latitude,  is  very 
hard  to  affirm  or  deny :  but  I  am  fatisfied  that  no  occalion 
can  juftify  fuch  a  refumption,  which  would  not  equally  au- 
thorize a  difpenfation  with  any  other  moral  duty,  perhaps 
with  aU  of  them  together.  However,  if  in  general  it  be  not 
eafy  to  determine  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  devious 
proceedings,  which  muft  be  ever  on  the  edge  of  crimes,  it  is 
far  from  difficult  to  forefee  the  perilous  confequences  of  the 
refufdtation  of  fuch  a  power  in  the  people.  The  practical 
confequences  of  any  political  tenet  go  a  great  way  in  deciding 
upon  its  value.  Political  problems  do  not  primarily  concern 
truth  or  falfehood.  They  relate  to  good  or  evil.  What  in 
the  refult  is  likely  to  produce  evil,  is  politically  falfe :  that 
which  is  productive  of  good,  politically  is  true. 

Believing  it  therefore  a  queftion  at  leaft  arduous  in  the 
theory,  and  in  the  practice  very  critical,  it  would  become  us 
to  afcertain,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  form  it  is  that  our  in- 
cantations are  about  to  call  up  from  darkaefs  and  the  Ileep 
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of  ages.  When  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  peo]^  is  in- 
queflion,  before  we  attempt  to  extend  or  to  confine  it,  we 
ought  to  fix  in  our  minds,  with  fotfte  degree  of  diftibftnefs, 
an  idea  of  what  it  is  we  mean  when  we  fay  the  PEOPLE. 

In  a  ftatc  of  rude  nature  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  people. 
A  number  of  men  in  themfelves  have  nocolleftive  capacity. 
The  idea  of  a  people  is  the  idea  of  a  corporation.  It  is  wholly 
artificial ;  and  made  like  all  other  legal  fiflions  by  commoa 
agreement.  What  the  particular  nature  of  that  agreement 
was,  is  coUefled  from  the  form  into  Which  the  particular  fo- 
ciety  has  been  caft.  Any  other  is  not  tbeir  covenant.  Wheii 
rtien,  therefore,  break  up  the  original  compact  or  agrdament 
which  gives  its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to  a  Itate,  they 
arc  no  longer  a  people ;  they  have  no  longer  a  corporate  esdft- 
ence;  they  have  no  longer  a  legal  coatSlive  force  to  bind 
.  within,  nor  a  claim  to  be  recognized  abroad.  They  ai-e  a 
number  of  vague  loofe  individuals,  and  nothing  more. 
With  them  all  is  to  begin  again.  Alas !  they  little  know 
how  many  a  weary  ftep  is  to  be  taken  before  they  cah  form 
themfelves  into  a  mafs,  which  has  a  true  politic  per- 
fonality. 

We  hear  much  from  men,  who  have  not  acquired  their 
hardinefs  of  alTertion  from  the  profundity  of  their  thinkings 
about  the  omnipotence  of  a  majority,  in  luch  adiifolution  of 
an  antient  fociety  as  hath  taken  place  in  France.  But 
amongft  men  fo  difbanded,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
majority  or  minority ;  or  power  in  any  one  perfon  to  biad 
another.  The  power  of  afting  by  a  majority,  which  the 
gentlemen  theorifts  feem  to  affume  {o  readily,  after  they 
have  violated  the  contrail  out  of  which  it  has  arifen,  (if  at 
all  it  exi'fted)  muft  be-grottiide<l  on  two  aflumptions  %  firft, 
that  of  an  incorporation  produced  by  unanimity  j  and  te- 
3  condly. 
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iccndly,  aa  unaninuius  agreement,  that  the  i&  of  a  mere 
.jiiajoTity  (-fay  of  one)  fliaU  pafs  with  thetn  and  with  others 
as  the  aiSt  of  tlie  whole. 

We  are  fo  little  aiifedted  by  things  which  are  habitual,  that 
■we  cianfider  this  idea  of  the  decdfion  of  a  majority  as  if  it  were 
■a  law  of  icrar  original  natwre  :  [But  fuch  conftru6tive  whole, 
refidtng  an  a  .part  only,  is  one  of  the  moil  violent  fiflions  of 
.pofitive-law,  that  ^  ever  has  been,  or  can  be  made  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  aitifictal  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  fociety  nature 
knows  nothing  of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged  ac- 
■cording  to  civil  ©riler,  otherwife  than  by  very  long  training,. 
:brought  at  all  to  fubmit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  far 
more  eaiily  to  acquiefoe  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man,  or  a 
few,  who  aiS  under  a  general  procuration  for  the  ftate,  than 
in  the  vote  of  a  victorious  majority  in  councils  in  which  every 
man  has  his  lihare.  in  the  deliberation.  For  there  the  beaten 
party  jareexafperated  and  foured  by  the  previous  contention,, 
and  mortified  by  the  conolufive  defeat.  This  mode  of  deci- 
Ifion,  where  wills  inwy  be  fo  nearly  equal,  where,  according 
to  circumftances,  the  fmaller  number  may  be  the  ftronger 
force,  and  where  apparent  reafon  may  be  all  upon  one  fide, 
and  on  the  other  little  elfe  than  impetuous  appetite;  all 
this  mull  be  the  refult  of  a  very  particular  and  fpecial  con- 
vention, confirmed  afterwai'ds  by  long  habits  of  obedience, 
by  a  fort  of  difcipline  in  fociety,  and  by  a  ftrong  hand,  veiled; 
with  ftationary  permanent  power,  to  enforce  this  fort  of 
conftruCtive  general  will.  What  organ  it  is  that  Ihall  declare 
the  corporate  mind  is  fo  much  a  matter  of  pofitive  arrange- 
ment,.that  feveral  fiates,  for  the  validity  of  feveral  of  their 
aifts,  have  required  a-proportlon  of  voices  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  mere  majority.  Thefe  proportions  are  fo  entirely 
governed  by  convention,  that  in  fome  cafes  the  minority  de- 
cides.    The  laws  in  many  countries  to  condemn  require 
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more  than  a  mere  majority;  lefs  than  an  equal  number  to 
acquit.  In  our  judicial  trials  we  require  unanimity  either  to 
condemn  or  to  abfolve.  In  fome  incorporations  one  man 
fpealcs  for  the  whole  j  in  others,  a  few.  Until  the  other 
day,  in  the  conftitution  of  Poland,  unanimity  was  required 
to  give  validity  to  any  3&  of  their  great  national  council  or 
diet.  This  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  rude  nature 
than  the  inftitutions  of  any  other  country.  Such,  indeed, 
every  commonwealth  muft  be,  without  a  pofitive  law  to  re- 
cognize in  a  certain  number  the  will  of  the  entire  body. 

If  men  diffoive  their  antient  incorporation,  in  order  to  re- 
generate their  community,  in  that  ftate  of  things  each  man 
has  a  right,  if  he  pleafes,  to  remain  an  individual.  Any 
number  of  individuals,  who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  form  themfelves  into  a  ftate  apart  and 
wholly  independent.  If  any  of  thefe  is  forced  into  the  fel- 
lowfliip  of  another,  this  is  conqueft  and  not  compa^.  On 
every  principle,  which  fuppofes  fociety  to  be  in  virtue  of  a 
free  covenant,  this  compuliive  incorporation  muft  be  null 
and  void. 

As  a  people  can  have  no  right  to  a  corporate  capacity 
without  univerfal  confent,  fo  neither  have  they  a  right  to 
hold  exclufively  any  lands  in  the  name  and  title  of  a  corpo- 
ration. On  the  fcheme  of  the  prefent  rulers  in  our  neigh- 
bouring country,  regenerated  as  they  are,  they  have  no  more 
right  to  the  territory  called  France  than  I  have.  1  have  a 
right  to  pitch  my  tent  in  any  unoccupied  place  I  can  find  for 
it ;  and  I  may  apply  to  my  own  maintenance  any  part  of 
their  unoccupied  foil.  I  may  purchafe  the  houfe  or  vine- 
yard of  any  individual  proprietor  who  refufes  his  confent 
(and  moft  proprietors  have,  as  far  as  they  dared,  refnfed  it) 
to  the  new  incorporation.  I  ftand  in  his  independent  place. 
Who  are  thefe  infolent  men  calling  themfelves  the  French 
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nation^  that  would  monopolize  this  fair  domain  of  nature  ? 
Is  it  because  they  fpeak  a  certain  jargon  i  Is  it  their  mode  of 
chattering,  to  me  unintelligible}  that  forms  their  title  to  my 
land  ?  Who  are  they  who  claim  by  preicription  and  defcent 
from  certain  gangs  of  banditti  called  Franks,  and  Burgun- 
dtanSf  and  Viligoths,  of  whom  I  may  have  never  heard,  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  of  themfelves  certainly  never 
have  heard;  whilft  at  the  v«ry  time  they  tell  me,  that  pre- 
fcription  and  long  poileflion  form  no  title  to  property  ? 
Who  are  they  that  prefume  to  alTert  that*  the  land  which  I 
purchased  of  the  individual,  a  natural  perfon,  and  not  a 
fiction  of  ftate,  belongs  to  them>  who  in  the  very  capacity  in 
which  they  make  their  claim  can  exift  only  as  an  imaginary 
being,  and  in  virtue  of  the  very  prefcription  which  they 
reje£t  and  difown  ?  This  mode  of  arguing  might  be  puftied 
into  all  the  detail,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fort  of  doubt,  that  on 
their  principles,  and  on  the  fort  of  footing  on  which  they 
have  thought  proper  to  place  themfelves,  the  crowd  of  men, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  channel,  who  have  the  impudence 
to  call  themfelves  a  people,  can  never  be  the  lawful  exclufive 
pofleffors  of  the  foil.  By  what  they  call  reafoning  without 
prejudice,  they  leave  not  one  ftone  upon  another  in  the  fa- 
bric of  human  fodety.  They  fubvert  all  the  authority 
which  they  hold,  as  well  as  all  that  which  they  have  de- 
fb-oyed. 

As  in  the  abftrail,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  out  of  a  ftate 
of  civil  fociety,  majority  and  minority  are  relations  which 
can  have  no  exiftence;  and  that  in  civil  fociety,  its  own  fpe- 
cific  conventions  in  each  incorporation,  determine  what  it  is 
that  conilitutes  the  people,  fo  as  to  make  their  a6t  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  general  will ;  to  come  to  particulars,  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  neither  in  France  nor  in  England  has  the 
original,  or  any  fubfequent  compaft  of  the  ftate,  exprefTed 
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or  itnpliei),  coKftituted  «  majority  of  men,  fold  by  tbe  beadtXa 
be  the  aifting  people  o£  their  ftvera]  coBinranities.  And  t 
fee  as  little  of  policy  or  utility,  as  there  is  of  right,  in  byiag 
down  a  principle  that  a  majority  of  men  toU.  by  the  head 
ace  to  be  conftdsred  as  the  proph,  aad  that  aafuclx  their 
will  is  to  be  law.  What  policy  can  lihere  be  found  in  ar- 
rangements made  in  defiance  of  every  poUtical  principle:? 
To  enable  men  to  3&  with  the  weight  add  ohjitaSer  of  a 
people,  and  to  anfwer  the  einda  for  which  they  are  incorpo- 
rated into  that  capacity,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  (by  means 
immediate  or  confequential)  to  be  ia  that  ftate  of  habitual 
ibcial  difcipline,  in  which  the  wifer,  the  more  expert,  and 
the  more  opulent,  condud,  and  by  condudiing  enUghten  and 
protect  the  weaker,  the  lefe  knowing,  and  the  lefs  provided 
with  the  goods  of  fortune.  When  the  multitude  are  not 
under  this  difcipline,  they  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  in  civil 
fociety .  Give  once  a  certain  conftitution  of  things,  which 
produces  a  variety  of  conditions  and  ciccumftances  in  a  ftate» 
and  there  is  in  nature  and  reafon  a  principle  which,  for  their 
own  benefit,  poftpones,  not  theintereftbut  the  judgment,  of 
thofe  who  are  numero  plures,  to  thofe  who  are  virtute  et  bO' 
«ore  majores.  Numbers  in  a  ftate  (fuppofirig,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  in  France,  that  a  ftate  does  exift)  are  always  of  con- 
fideration — but  they  are  not  the  whole  confideration.  It  is 
in  things  more  ferious  than  a  play,  that  it  may  be  truly 
feid,/tf/(>  0  tquitem  mibi  plaudere. 

A  true  natural  ariftocracy  is  not  a  feparate  intereft  in  the 
ftate,  or  feparable  from  it.  It  is  an  ellential  integrant  part 
of  any  large  people  rightly  conftituted.  It  is.  formed  out  of 
a  clafs  of  legitimate  prefumptions,  which,  taken  as'genera- 
lities,  muft  be  admitted  for  aiftual  truths.  To  be  bred  in  a 
place  of  efiimation ;  To  fee  nothing  low  and  ibrdid  from 
one's  infancy ;  To  be  taught  to  refpeift  one's  felf ;  To  be  ha- 
bituated to  the  cenforial  infpeifiion  of  the  public  eye ;  To 
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look  eatly  to  publiG  npSnhin ;.  !*»  ftaqd  upoA  ifiioh  elevated 
ground  as  to  be  enabled  !to  take  a  lar^e  view  of  the  wide* 
iipvead  and'  infinitely  "diver'fified  combinations  of  man  and 
affairs  in  alarge  Ibciety;  To  have  leifure  to  read,  to  refle<£t,to 
converfe;  To  be  enabled  to  draw  the  co«rt  and  attention  of 
the  wcfe^nd  learned  wherever  they  are  to  be  found ; — To  be 
habituated  in  armies  to  command  and  to  obey;  To  be  taught 
to  defpife  datrger'in  tbre  purfuit  of  honour  and  duty ;  To  be 
formed  to  the  greatteft  degree  of  vigilance,  forefight,  and 
circunafpedijion,  in-  a  ftate  of  things  in  which  no  fault  is  com- 
mictedi  with  impunity,  anid  the  ilighteil:  miftakes  draw  on 
the  maft  Tuinous  confequence^— To  be  led  to  a  guarded  and 
regulated  condufb,  from  a  fenfe  that  you  are  confidered  as  an 
inltnadlor  of  your  fellow-citizens  in  their  higheft  concerns, 
and  that  you  a£t  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  man — To 
be  employed  as  an  adminiftrator  of  law  and  juftice,  and  to 
be  thereby  amongft  tlie  firft  benefaflxirs  to  mankind — To  be 
a  profeflbr  of  high  fcienae,  or  of  liberal  and  ingenuous  art — 
To  be  amongft  rich  traders,  who  from  their  fuccefs  are  pre- 
iiimed  to  have  iharp  and  vigorous  underitandings,  and  to 
poflefeche  virtues  of  diligence,  order,  cOnftancy,  and  regu- 
larity, and  to  have  cultivated  an  habitual  regard  to  commu- 
tative juftice — Thefe  are  the  circumftahces  of  men,  that  form 
what  I  Ihould  call  a  Ka/»ra/ariftocracy,  without  which  there 
is  no  nation. 

The  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  which  neceflarily  generates  this 
ariftocracy,  is  a  ftate  of  nature;  and  much  more  truly  Co 
than  a  favage  and  incoherent  mode  of  life.  For  man  is  by 
nature  reafonable ;  and  he  is  never  perfedtly  in  his  natural 
ftate,  but  when  he  is  placed  where  realbn  may  be  heft  culti- 
vated, and  moft  predominates.  Art  is  man's  nature.  We 
are  as  much,  at  leaft,  in  a  ftate  of  nature  in  formed  man- 
hood, as  ill  immature  and  helplefs  infancy.  Men  qualified 
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in  the  manner  I  have  juft  defcribed,  fonn  in  natur^,  aS  fhe 
operates  in  the  common  modification  of  {bciety^  the  leading, 
guiding,  and  governing  part.  It  is  the  foul  to  the  body, 
without  which  the  man  does  not  exift.  To  give  therefore 
no  more  importance,  in  the  focial  order,  to  fuch  defcrip- 
tions  of  men,  than  that  of  lb  many  units,  is  an  horrible  ufur- 
pation. 

When  great  multitudes  aft  together,  under  that  difcipline 
of  natiire,  I  recognize  the  PEOPLE.  I  acknowledge  fome- 
thing  that  perhaps  equals,  and  ought  always  to  guide,  the 
fovereignty  of  convention.  In  all  things  the  voice  of  this 
grand  chorus  of  national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty 
and  deciiive  influence.  But  when  you  difturb  this  har- 
mony ;  when  you  break  up  this  beautiful  order,  this  array 
of  trirth  and  nature,  as  well  as  of  habit  and  prejudice ;  when 
you  feparate  the  common  fort  of  men  froca  their  proper 
chieftains  fo  as  to  form  theni  into  an  adverfe  army,  1  no 
longer  know  that  venerable  objeft  called  the  people  in  fuch 
a  dift^nded  race  of  deferters  and  vagabonds.  For  a  while 
they  may  be  terrible  indeed ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  wild 
heafls  are  terrible.  The  mind  owes  to  them  no  fort  of  fub- 
miflion.  They  are,  as  they  have  always  been  reputed,  rebels. 
They  may  lawfully  be  fought  with,  and  brought  under, 
whenever  an  advantage  offers,  Thofe  who  attempt  by  out- 
rage and  violence  to  deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which 
they  hold  under  the  Jaws,  and  to  deftroy  the  natural  order  of 
life,  proclaim  war  againft  them. 

We  have  reail  in  hiftory  of  that  .furious  iniurredtion  of 
the  common  people  in  France  called  the  Jacquerie-^  fm  this 
is  not  the  firft  time  that  the  people  have  been  enlightened 
intotreafon,  murder,  and  rapine.  Its  objedt  was  to  extirpate 
the  gentry.  The  Capiat  de  Buebe,  a  famous  foldier  of  thofe 
days,  dilhonoured  the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  man 
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by  taking,  for  their  cruelties,  a  cmel  vengeance  on  thefe 
deluded  wretches :  it  was,  however,  his  right  and  his  duty 
to  make  war  upon  them,  and  afterwards,  in  moderation,  to 
bring  them  to  punifliment  for  their  rebellion ;  though  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  fome  of  our  clubs, 
they  were  the  people ;  and  we're  truly  fo,  if  you  will  call  by 
that  appellation  any  Majority  of  men  told  by  the  bead. 

At  a  time  not  very  remote  from  the  fame  period  (for  thefe 
humours  never  have  affedled  one  of  the  nations  without 
Ibme  influence  on  the  other)  happened  feveral  rifings  of  the 
lower  comraons  in  England.  Thefe  infurgents  were  cer- 
tainly the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  refided;  and  Cade,  Ket,  and  Straw,  at  the  head 
of  their  national  guards,  and  fomented  by  certain  traitors  of 
high  rank,  did  no  more  than  exert,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  ours  and  the  Parifian  focieties,  the  fovereign  power 
inherent  in  the  majority. 

We  call  the  time  of  thofe  events  a  dark  age.  Indeed  we 
are  too  indulgent  to  our  own  proficiency.  The  Abb^  John 
Ball  underftood  the  rights  of  man  as  well  as  the  Abb6 
Gregoire.  That  reverend  patriarch  of  fedition,  and  prototype 
of  our  modern  preachers,  was  of  opinion  with  the  national 
aflemlrfy,  that  aH  the  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  men  had 
been  caufed  by  an  ignorance  of  their  **  having  been  born 
"  and  continued  equal  as  to  their  rights."  Had  the  populace 
been  able  to  repeat  that  profound  maxim  all  would  have 
gone  perfeAly  well  with  them.  No  tyranny,  no  vexation,. 
no  opprelHon,  no  care,  no  forrow,  could  have  exifted  in  the 
world.  This  would  have  cured  them  like  a  charm,  for  the 
tooth-ach.  But  the  loweft  wretches,  in  their  molt  ignorant 
ftate,  were  able  at  all  times  to  talk  fuch  fluff;  and  yet  at  all 
times  have  they  fuffered  many  evils  and  many  oppreffions, 
both  before  and  fince  the  republication   by  the  national 
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aflembly  of  this  fpell  of  healing  potency  and  virtue.  The 
enlightened  Dr.  Ball,  when  he  wiftied  tordtindle  the  lights 
and  fires  of  his  audience  on  this  point,  chofe  for  the  t6xt  the 
following  couplet : 

When  Adam  delved  anfl  Eve  fpan, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

Of  this  fapient  maxim,  however,  I  do  not  give  him  for  the 
inventor.  It  feems  to  have  been  handed  down  by  fradinoo, 
and  had  certainly  become  proverbial;  but  whether  then 
compofed,  or  only  applied,  thus  much  muft  be  admitted, 
that  in  learning,  fenfe,  energy,  and  comprehenfivenefs,  it  is 
fully  equal  to  all  the  modern  diHertations  on  the  equality  of 
mankind  ;  and  it  has  one  advantage  over  them,— that  it  is 
in  rhyme  *. 

There 

*  It  is  no  fmall  lols  to  the  worM,  that  the  whole  of  this  enlightened  and  philorophic  (cr- 
tnon,  preached  to  tivo  hundred  theufand  national  guards  aHembled  at  Bhckheath  (a  number 
probably  equal  to  the  fublimc  and  majeftic  Ftdtratian  of  the  14th  of  July  ijgo,  in  the 
Champs  dt  Man)  is  not  prefervcd.  A  fhort  abftrafi  is,  however,  R>  be  found  in  Wal- 
finghain.  I  have  added  it  here  ibr  the  edificatjon  of  the  modem  whigs,  who  may  poiEbly 
except  this  precious  little  fragment  from  their  general  contempt  of  antient  learning. 

Ut  fua  dodirind  plures  inficeret  ad  le  Blackheth  (ubi  ducenta  millia  hominuci  communiuin 
fucre  fimul  congregata)  hujufcemodi  fermonein  ell  exorfus. 

WKan  Adam  dalfc,  and  £vc  fpan,  u^o  was  than  a  gentleman? 

Continuanrque  fetmoncm  inccptum  nitebatur  per  verba  proverbii  quod  pro  themate  fuoip- 
fcra^  introduccre  &  probare,  ah  initic  cmrui  fares  creates  a  naturd,  lervltulem  per  injulhm 
oppreHionem  nequam  hominum  introduAam  contra  Dei  volunt^tem,  quia  II  Deo  placuificc 
(crvos  creaiTe,  utique  in  princripio  mundi  conAituiflet,  quis  ferrus,  quifvc  dominus  lirtUnn 
billet.  Confiderarent  igitur  jam  tempus  a  Deo  datum  eis,  in  ((uq  (depofito  fervituti&jugo 
diutius)  polTent  fi  vellent,  libertatc  diu  concupita  gaudere,  Quapropter  moiiuit  ut  cflent 
viri  cordati,  &  amorc  bor.i  pat risfami lias  excolentis  agrum  fuum  $i  cxtirpantis  ac  relbcaniis 
noxia  gramina  qux  fruges  folcnt  oppriraere,  &  ipfi  in  pra;fenti  fecere  fcllinarent;  prima 
majares  regit  damims  occidendo  ;  diindi  juridieety  jajliciariit  tf  juratofts  patrttt  firimenda ; 
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.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  great  teacher  of  the  rights 
of  m^  decorated  his  difcourie  on  this  valuable  texi,-  with, 
lemmas,  theorems,  fchoha,  corollaries,  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  fcience,  which  was  furnifhed  iu  »s  great  plenty  and  peiv 

fe(£lion 

poRremo  quoTcunquB  Icimt  la  p^/itrumxommuKtati  nedvM :  bjlfront  de  terra  fu& :  lie  de- 
mum  iC'^ocm  (ibmttpffrertnt  lificuritaUmin.  futuitun;  Ji  fubiatis  majariius  tj^  initr  tos. 
^equa  libtrtaiy  eadem  nobilitai,  par  dignitai^JimUifqutpatiJias, 

Here  is  difplayed  at  once  the  whole  of  the  grand  arcanum  pretended  to  be  found  out  by 
the  national  af&mbl/,  for  fecuring  future  happinefs,  peace,  and  tranquillity.  There  feems 
however  to  be  fome  doubt  whether  this  venerable  protomartyr  of  philofopby  vms  iaclined  to 
carry  his  own  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men  more  rigidly  into  practice  than  the  national 
aUcmbly  themfelves.  He  was,  like  them,  only  i»'eaQhing  licentiouiticfs  to  the  populace  to 
obtain  power  for  bimfel^  if  we  may  believe  what  isiukjoiacd.by  the  hUhnian. 

Cumque  hxc  &  plura  alia  deilranunta  [think  of  this  old  fool's  calling  all  the  wife  maxims 
of  the  French  zc^demy  dtlrranunla]  prxdiciflet,  commune  vulgus  cum  tanto  iavope  prole- 
quitur,  ut  acclatnarent  turn  tirchiepi^tptimfiiturum,  y  fgni  camtUarium.  Whether  he  would 
have  taken  thefe  Atuaiions  under  thcfe  names,  or  would  have  changed  the  whole  nomen- 
clature of  the  flate  and  church,  to  be  underftood  in  the  fenfe  of  the  revolution,  is  not  fo 
certain.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  changed  the  names  and  kept  the  fubltance 
of  power. 

We  find  too,  that  they  had  in  thofe  days  their  ySwriy  for  eonftitutimal  infarmatien,  of 
which  the  reverend  John  Ball  was  a  conTincuous  member,  fometimcs  under  his  own  name, 
Ibmetimes  under  the  feigned  name  of  John  Schep.  BeAdes  him  h  confiflied  (as  ICnyghton 
tells  us)  of  perfons  who  went  by  the  real  or  fiiQltious  names  of  Jack  Mylner,  Tom  Baker, . 
Jack  Straw,  Jack  Trewman,  Jack  Carter,  and  probably  of  many  more.  Some  of  tiie; 
choicejl  flowers  of  the  publications,  charitably  written  and  circulated  by  them  gratis,  are 
upon  record  in  Walfmgham  and  Knyghton :  and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  pithy  and  ten-  - 
tentious  brevity  of  thefe  bulletins  of  antient  rebellion,  before  the  loofeand  confufed. prolixity 
of  the  modern  advertifements  of  conftitutional  information.  They  contain.. more  good  . 
nforality,  and  lefs  bad  politics ;  they  had  much  more  foundation  in  real  oppre^n ;  and 
they  have  the  recomtaendation  of  being  much  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  thofe  for 
whofe  inflruiftion  they  were  intended.  Whatever  laudable  pains  die  teachers  of  die  pre- 
lent  day  appear  to  take,  I  cannot  compliment  them,  £>  ^  as  to  allow,  that  tbey  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  writing  down  to  the  level  of  their  pupils,  the  memhtrs  of  thifivtrtign,  with  half  . 
the  ability  of  Jack  Carter  and  the  reverend  John  Ball.— That  my  readers  may  judge  fiw 
themfelves,  I  {ball  give  them  one  or  two  fpecimens. 

The  firft  is  an  addrefs  from  the  reverend  John  Ball  under  his  mm  de  guerre  of  Jdin  . 
Schep.    I  know  Ji«t  agaii^  what  particular  "  guylc  in  borough"  the  writer  means  to  ' 

caution. 
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feftion  out  of  the  dogmatic  and  polemic  magazines,  the  old 
horfe-armory,  of  the  fchoolmen,  among  whom  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ball  was  bred,  as  they  can  be  fuppUed  from  the  new  arfenal 
at  Hackney.  It  was,  no  doubt,  difpofed  with  all  the  adju- 
tancy 

caution  the  people ;  it  may  have  been  only  a  general  cry  againft  **  rMen  ieraughs,"  which 
it  was  thought  convenient  then  as  now  to  make  the  firil  pretext  and  place  at  tiie  head 
of  the  lift  of  grievances. 

John  Schep. 
John  Schep  focnetime  Seint  Maty  Prieft  of  Yorke,  and  now  •(  Cdcbef^,  greetedi  well 
John  Namelelle,  Se  John  the  Miller  &  John  Carter,  and  ttWeth  ibsm  that  tiny  beuiart  of 
gttfU  itt  bersugi,  and  ftand  together  in  God's  name;  and  biddedi  Pien  I^oweoian  goe  to 
his  werke,  and  chaftife  well  Hoh  the  rMer,  [probably  the  king]  and  take  with  you  John 
Trewman,  and  all  his  fellows  and  no  moe. 

John  the  Miller  hath  yground  fatal,  fmall,  fmall : 
The  King's  Sonne  of  Heaven  Uai  pay  for  all. 
Beware  or  ye  be  woe, 
Know  your  frende  fro  your  foe. 
Have  enough  and  &y  hoe  : 
And  do  wel  and  better,  and  flee  finne, 
Andfteke  peact  and  hoidt  you  tbtrein  ; 
&  (b  biddeth  John  TreWtnan,  &  all  his  fcltowes. 

The  reader  has  perceived,  from  the  laft  lines  of  diis  curious  Ihite  paper,  how  well  the 
national  aJlembly  has  copied  its  union  of  the  profeffion  of  univer&l  peace,  with  the  prance 
of  murdei:  and  confufton,  and  tlieblaft  of  the  trumpet  of  (edition  in  all  nations.  He  will, 
in  the  following  conftltuiional  paper,  obferve  how  well,  in  their  enigmatical  ftyle,  like  the 
aflcmbly  and  their  abettors,  the  old  philofophers,  profcribe  all  hereditary  diftin^on,  and 
bellow  it  only  on  virtue  and  wifdom,  according  to  their  eftimation  C^  both.  Yet  theft 
people  arc  fuppofed  never  to  have  heard  of  "  the  rights  of  man  ! " 

Jack  Mvlner. 
Jakke  Mylner  afkcth  help  to  tumc  his  mylne  aiig^t 

He  hath  grounden  final,  fmal. 

The  King';  Sone  of  Heven  he  fhall  pay  for  alle. 

Lolcc  thy  mylne  go  a  ryyt  with  the  four  Ijiyles,  and  the  pofl  ftande  m 
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tancy  of  definition  and  divifion,  in  which  (I  fpeak  it  with 
fubmiffion)  the  old  marfhals  were  as  able  as  the  modern 
martinets.  Neither  can  we  deny,  that  the  philofophic  audi- 
tory, when  they  had  once  obtained  this  knowledge,  could 
never  return  to  their  former  ignorance ;  or  after  fo  inflruc- 
tive  a  le<5ture  be  in  the  fame  ftate  of  mind  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  it*.  But  thefe  poor  people,  who  were  not  to 
be  envied  for  their  knowledge,  but  pitied  for  their  deluiion, 
were  not  reafoned  (that  was  impoffible)  but  beaten  out  of 
their  lights.  With  their  teacher  they  were  delivered  oyer  to 
the  lawyers ;  who  wrote  in  their  blood  the  ftatutes  of  the  land, 
as  harlhly,  and  in  the  fame  fort  of  ink,  as  they  and  their 
teachers  had  written  the  rights  of  man. 

Our  doAors  of  the  day  are  not  fo  fond  of  quoting  the  opi- 
nions of  this  antient  fage  as  they  are  of  imitating  his  con- 

With  ryyt  it  wiA  myyt. 
With  fltill  St  wiA  wyllc, 
Lat  myyt  help  rjyt* 
And  Btyl  go  beibre  willc, 
And  ryyht  before  myg^t^ 
Than  goA  our  mylne  aryght. 
And  if  myght  go  before  rygh^ 
And  wylle  before  (kyllc  ; 
Than  is  our  mylne  mys-a-dyght. 

Jack  Carter  underftood  perfcflly  the  doflrine  of  looking  to  die  «x^  with  an  indilRr- 
ence  to  the  jbmoi,  and  the  probability  rf  much  good  arifing  from  great  evil. 

Jakke  Carter  prayes  yowe  alle  that  ye  make  a  godc  tntb  of  that  ye  hare  begunnen,  & 
doth  wde  and  ay  bettur  Sc  beltur,  for  at  the  even  men  herytb  the  day.  Far  iftbt  ode  bt 
.wtlt  tbtm  is  alU  welt.  Lat  Peres  the  plowman  my  brother  dwclle  at  home  and  dyght  ut 
corne,  it  I  will  go  with  yowe  &  helpe,  that  1  may,  to  dyghte  youre  mete  and  youre  drynke, 
that  ye  none  &yle.  Lokke  that  Hobbe  robbyoure  be  wele  chaftyfed  for  lefyng  of  your 
grace  i  for  ye  have  gret  nedc  to  take  God  wiA  yowe  in  all  your  dedes.  For  now  is  tymr 
n>  be  war. 

•  See  the  wife  remark  on  this  fubjefl:,  in  Ae  Defence  of  Rights  of  Man,  circulated  by 
the  focieties. 

VoL.m.  3R  .daft; 
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duft ;  Firft,  becaufe  it  might  appear,  that  they  are  not  as 
great  inventors  as  they  would  be  thought;  and  next,  becauTet 
unfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  was  not  fuccefsful.  It  is  a 
remark,  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  any  generaUty  can  be, 
that  they  who  applaud  profperous  folly,  and  adore  triumph- 
ant guilt,  have  never  been  known  to  fuccour  or  even  to  pity 
human  weaknefs  or  offence  when  they  become  fubje(!^  to 
human  viciffitude,  and  meet  with  ptfniihment  inftead  of 
obtaining  power.  Abating  for  their  want  of  feniibiiity  to 
the  fnfferings  of  their  aflbciates,  they  are  not  fo  much  in  the 
wrong  :  for  madnefs  and  wickednefs  are  things  foul  and  de- 
formed in  themfelves ;  and  ftand  in  need  of  all  the  coverings 
and  trappings  of  fortune  to  recommend  them  to  the  mid- 
titude.  Nothing  can  be  more  loathfome  in  their  naked 
nature. 

Aberrations  like  thefe,  whether  antient  or  modem,  un- 
fuccefsful  or  profperous,  are  things  of  pailage.  They  fur- 
nilh  no  argument  for  fuppofing  a  multitude  told  by  the  bead 
to  be  the  people.  Such  a  multitude  can  have  no  fort  of  title 
to  alter  the  feat  of  power  in  the  fociety,  in  which  it  ever 
ought  to  be  the  obedient,  and  not  the  ruling  or  prefiding 
part.  What  power  may  belong  to  the  whole  mafs,  in  which 
mafs,  the  natural  arijlocracy,  or  what  by  convention  is  ap- 
pointed to  reprefent  and  flrengthen  it,  a£ls  in  its  proper 
place,  with  its  proper  weight,  and  without  being  fubje<fted 
to  violence,  is  a  deeper  queftion.  But  in  that  cafe,  and  with 
that  concurrence,  I  Ihould  have  much  doubt  whether  any 
ralh  or  defperate  changes  in  the  Itate,  fuch  as  we  have  feen  in 
France,  could  ever  be  effedled. 

I  have  faid,  that  in  all  political  queAions  the  confequences- 

of  any  affumed  rights  are  of  great  moment  in  deciding  upon 

their  validity.    In  this  point  of  view  let  us  a  Uttle  fcrutinize 

the  effects  of  a  right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhabitants 

t  of 
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of  any  country  of  fiiperfeding  and  altering  their  government 
at  pkafure. 

The  fum  total  of  every  people  is  compofed  of  its  units. 
Every  individual  muil  have  a  right  to  originate  what  after- 
wards is  to  become  the  adt  -of  the  majority.  Whatever  he 
'  may  lawfiilly  originate,  he  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  ac- 
complilh.  He  has  a  right  therefore  in  his  own  particular  to 
break  the  ties  and  engagements  which  bind  him  to  the 
country  in  which  he  lives ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  malce  as 
many  converts  to  his  opinions,  and  to  obtain  as  many  aflb- 
ciates  in  his  deligns,  as  he  can  procure :  For  how  can  you 
know  the  difpoCtions  of  the  majority  to  deftroy  their  go- 
vernment, but  by  tampering  with  fome  part  of  the  body  ? 
You  mull  begin  by  a  fecret  confpiracy,  that  you  may  end 
with  a  national  confederation.  The  mere  pleafure  of  the 
beginner  mull  be  the  fole  guide;  fince  the  mere  pleafure  of 
others  muft  be  the  fole  ultimate  fanAion,  as  well  as  the  fole 
a£tuating  principle  in  every  part  of  the  progrefs.  Thus  ar- 
bitrary wlU  (the  laft  corruption  of  ruling  power)  ftep  by  ftep, 
poifons  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  If  the  undertaker  fails, 
he  has  the  misfortune  of  a  rebel,  but  not  the  guilt.  By 
fuch  do£lrines,  all  love  to  our  Country,  all  pious  veneration 
and  attachment  to  its  laws  and  cuftoms,  are  obliterated  from 
our  minds;  and  nothing  can  refult  from  this  opinion,  when 
grown  into  a  principle,  and  animated  by  difcontent,  ambi- 
tion, or  enthufiafm,  but  a  feries  of  confpiracies  and  feditions, 
fometimes  ruinous  to  their  authors,  always  noxious  to  the 
ftate.  No  fenfe  of  duty  can  prevent  any  man  from  being  a 
leader  or  a  follower  in  fuch  enterprizes.  Nothing  reltrains 
the  tempter ;  nothing  guards  the  tempted.  Nor  is  the  new 
ftate,  fabricated  by  fuch  arts,  fafer  than  the  old.  What  can 
prevent  the  mere  will  of  any  perfon,  who  hopes  to  unite  the 
wills  of  others  to  his  own,  from  an  attempt  wholly  to  over- 
3  R  a  turn 
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mm  it  ?  It  wants  nothing  but  a  difpofiticHi  to  trouble  the 
eftablifhed  order,  to  give  a  title  to  the  enterprize. 

When  you  combine  this  principle  of  the  right  to  change 
a  fixed  and  tolerable  conftitution  of  things  at  pleafure,  with 
the  theory  and  pra6lice  of  the  French  aflembly,  the  political, 
civil,  and  moral  irregularity  are  if  poffible  aggravated.  The 
aflembly  have  found  another  road,  and  a  far  more  commo- 
dious, to  thedeftmilion  of  an  old  government,  and  the  legi- 
timate formation  of  a  new  one,  than  through  the  previous 
will  of  the  majority  of  what  they  tall  the  people.  Get,  fay  they, 
the  pofleflion  of  power  by  any  means  you  can  into  your  hands ; 
and  then  a  fubfequent  confent  (what  they  call  an  addrefs  of 
adhefion)  makes  your  authority  as  much  the  a£t  of  the  people 
as  if  they  had  conferred  upon  you  originally  that  kind  and 
degree  of  power,  which,  without  their  permiffion,  you  had 
feized  upon.  This  is  to  give  a  direift  fan(51:ion  to  fraud,  hy- 
pocrify,  perjury,  and  the  breach  of  the  moft  facred  trufts 
that  can  exift  between  man  and  man.  What  can  found 
with  fuch  horrid  difcordance  in  the  moral  ear,  as  this  pofi- 
tion^  That  a  delegate  with  limited  powers  may  break  his 
fworn  engagements  to  his  conftituent,  affume,  an  authority,, 
never  committed  to  him,  to-  alter  all  tilings  at  his  pleafure  % 
and  then,  if  he  can  perfuadealarge  number  of  men  to  flat- 
ter him  in  the  power  he  has  ufurped,  that  he  is  abfolved  in 
his  own  confciehce,  and  ought  to  ftand  acquitted  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind?  On  this  fcheme  the  maker  of  the  experiment 
muit  begin  with  a  determined  perjury.  That  point  is  cer- 
tain. He  muft  take  his  chance  for  the  expiatory  addrefles. 
This  is  to  make  the  fucqefs  of  villainy  the  ftandard  of  in- 
nocence. 

WithoHt  drawing  on,  therefore,  very  fhocking  conle- 
quences,  neither  by  previous  confent,  nor  by  fubfequent  ra- 
tification of  a  mere  reckoned  majorityy  can  any  fet  of  men 

attempt 
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attempt  to  diflblve  the  ftate  at  their  pleafure.  To  apply  this 
to  our  prefent  fubjeA.  When  the  feveral  orders,  in  their 
feveral  bailliages,  had  met  in  the  year  1789,  fuch  of  them,  I 
mean,  as  had  met  peaceably  and  conftitutionally,  to  choofe 
and  to  inftru<£t  their  reprefentatives,  fo  organized,  and  fo 
ailing,  (becaufe  they  were  organized  and  were  a(5ling  ac- 
cording to  the  conventions  which  made  them  a  people) 
they-  were  the  people  of  Fr-ance.  They  had  a  legal  and 
a  natural  capacity  to  be  confidered  as  that  people.  But 
obferve,  whilft  they  were  in  this  ftate,  that  is,  whiJft  they 
were  a  people,  in  no  one  of  their  inftrutSions  did  they 
charge  or  even  hint  at  any  of  thofe  things,  which  have 
drawn  upon  the  ufurping  affembly,  and  their  adherents,  the 
deteftation  of  the  rational  and  thinking  part  of  mankind, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  without  the  leaft  apprehenfioi>  of 
being  contradicted  by  any  perfon  who  knows  the  then  ftate 
of  France,  that  if  any  one  of  the  changes  were  propofed* 
which  form  the  fbuntlamental  parts  of  their  revolution,,  and 
compofe  its  moft  diftinguifhing  a£ls,  it  would  not  have  had 
one  vote  in  twenty  thoufand  in  any  order.  Their  inftruc- 
tions  purported  the  direct  contrary  to  all  thofe  famous  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  defended  as  the  aits  of  the  people. 
Had  fuch  proceedings  been  expedted,  the  great  probability 
is,  that  the  people  would  then  have  rifen,  as  to  a  man,  to 
prevent  them.  The  whole  organization  of  the  aflembly  was 
altered,  the  whole  frame  of  the  kingdom  was  changed,,  be- 
fore thefe  things  conld  be  done.  It  is  long  to  tell,  by  what 
evil  arts  of  the  confpirators,  and  by  what  extreme  wcaknefs 
■and  want  of  fteadinefs  in  the  lawfnl  government,  this  equal 
uflirpation  on  the  rights  of  the  prince  and  people,  having 
firft  cheated,  and  then  offered  violence  to  both,  has  been 
able  to  triumph,  and  to  employ  with,  fuccefs  the  forged  fig- 
nature  of  an  imprifoned  fovereign,  and  the  fpurious  voice 

of 
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of  dictated  addrefleS)  to  a  fubiequent  ratification  of  things 
that  had  never  received  any  previous  fanAion,  general  or 
particular,  expreffed  or  implied,  from  the  nation  (in  what- 
ever fenfe  that  word  is  taken)  or  from  any  part  of  it. 

After  the  weighty  and  reipecftable  part  of  the  people  had 
been  murdered,  or  driven  by  the  menaces  of  murder  from 
their  houfes,  or  were  difperfed  in  exile  into  every  country  in 
Europe ;  after  the  foldiery  had  been  debauched  from  their 
officers ;  after  property  had  left  its  weight  and  confideration, 
along  with  its  fecurity;  after  voluntary  clubs  and  aflbcia- 
tions  of  fadlious  and  unprincipled  men  were  fubttituted  in 
the  place  of  all  the  legal  corporations  of  the  kingdom  arbi- 
trarily dillblved;  after  freedom  had  been  baniihed  from 
•thofe  popular  meetings,  whofe  fole  recommendation  is 
freedom  —  After  it  had  come  to  that  pafs,  that  no  dillent  dared 
to  appear  in  any  of  them,  but  at  the  certain  price  of  life ; 
after  even  diflent  had  been  anticipated,  and  afiaffination  be- 
came as  quick  as  fufpicion ;  fuch  pretended  ratification  by 
addreffes  could  be  no  aift  of  what  any  lover  of  the  people 
would  choofe  to  call  by  their  name.  It  is  that  voice  which 
every  fuccefsful  ufurpation,  as  well  as  this  before  us,  may 
eafily  procure,  even  vrithont  making  (as  thefe  tyrants  have 
made)  donatives  from  the  fpoil  of  one  part  of  the  citizens  to 
corrupt  the  other. 

The  pretended  rights  of  man,  which  have  made  this  ha- 
vock,  cannot  be  the  rights  of  the  people.  For  to  be  a  people, 
and  to  have  thefe  rights,  are  things  incompatible.  The  one 
fuppofes  the  prefence,  the  other  the  abfence  of  a  ftate  of 
civil  fociety.  The  very  foundation  of  the  French  common- 
wealth is  falfe  and  felf-deftruftive ;  nor  can  its  principles  be 
adopted  in  any  country,  without  the  certainty  of  bringing 
it  to  the  very  fame  condition  In  which  France  is  found. 

*   The  primary  allenblies. 
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Attempts  are  made  to  introdiKe  them  into  every  nation  in 
Europe.  This  nation,  as  poffeffing  the  greateft  influence, 
they  wiih  moft  to  corrupt,  as  by  that  means  they  are  affured 
the  contagion  rauft  become  general.  I  hope,  therefore,  I 
ihallbe  excufed,  if  I  endeavour  to  ihew,  as  ihortly  as  the 
matter  will  admit,  the  danger  of  giving  to  then>,  either 
avowedly  or  tacitly",  the  fmalleft  countenance. 

There  are  times  and  circumftances,  in  which  not  to  fpeak 
out  is  at  leaft  to  connive.  Many  think  it  enough  for  them, 
that  the  principles  propagated  by  thefe  clubs  and  focieties, 
enemies  to  their  country  and  its  conSitution,  are  not  owned 
by  the  modern  wbigs  in  parliament^  who  are  fo  warm  in  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book,  and  of  courfe  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  antient  conftitutional  whigs  of  this 
kingdom.  Certainly  they  are  not  owned.  But  are  they 
condemned  with  the  fame  zeal  as  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book 
are  condemned'  Are  they  condemned  at  allf  Are  they 
rejefled  or  di&ountenanced  in  any  way  whatfoever  ?  Is  any 
man  who  would  fairly  examine  into  the  demeanour  and 
principles  of  thofe  focieties,  and  that  too  very  moderately, 
and  in  the  way  rather  of  admonition  than  of  puniihment,  is 
iuch  a  man  even  decently  treated  f  Is  he  not  reproached,  as 
if,  in  condemning  fuch  principles,  he  had  belied  the  conduct 
of  his  whole  life,  fuggefting  that  his  life  had  been  governed. 
by  princi^s  fimilar  to  thofe  which  he  now  reprobates? 
The  French  fyftem  is  in  the  mean  time,  by  many  adbive 
agents  out  of  doors,  rapturoufly  praiied  ;,  the  Britiih  confti- 
tation  is  coldly  tolerated.  But  thefe  conftitutions  are  dif- 
ferent, both  in  the  foundation  and  in  the  whole  iuperftruQ- 
ture ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  you  cannot  build  up  the  one  but 
on  the  ruins  of  the  other.  After  all,  if  the  French  be  a  fu- 
perior  fyftem  of  liberty,  why  fliould  we  not  adopt  it  I  Ta 
what  end  are  our  praifes  I    Is  excellence  held  out  to  us  only 

that 
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that  we  Ihould  not  copy  after  it  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  or  in  the  climate  of  France,  wliich 
renders  that  fpecies  of  republic  fitted  for  them,  and  unfuit- 
able  to  us  ?  A  ftrong  and  marked  difference  between  the 
two  nations  ought  to  be  Ihewn,  before  we  can  admit  a  con- 
ftant  affeiSted  panegyrick,  aftanding  annual  commemoration) 
to  be  without  any  tendency  to  an  example. 

But  the  leaders  of  party  will  not  go  the  length  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  feditious  clubs.  I  am  fure  they  do  not 
mean  to  do  fo.  God  forbid!  Perhaps  even  thofe  who  are 
direiftly  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  pernicious  foreign  fac- 
tion, do  not  all  of  them  intend  to  produce  all  the  mifchiefs 
which  muft'  inevitably  follow  from  their  having  any  fuccefs 
in  their  proceedings.  As  to  leaders  in  parties,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  fee  them  blindly  led.  The  world  is 
governed  by  go-betweens.  Thefe  go-betweens  influence 
the  perfons  with  whom  they  carry  on  the  intercourfe,  by 
ftating  their  own  fenfe  to  each  of  them  as  the  fenfe  of  the 
other;  and  thus  they  reciprocally  mafter  both  fides.  It  is 
firft  buzzed  about  the  ears  of  leaders,  **that  their  friends  with- 
"  out  doors  are  very  eager  for  fome  meafure,  or  very  warm 
•*  about  fome  opinion — that  you  muft  not  be  too  rigid  with 
"  them.  They  are  ufeful  perfons,  and  zealous  in  the  caufe. 
"  They  may  be  a  little  wrong ;  but  the  fpirit  of  liberty  muft 
*•  not  be  damped ;  and  by  the  influence  you  obtain  frotn 
•*  fome  degree  of  concurrence  with  them  at  prefent,  you 
**  may  be  enabled  to  fet  them  right  hereafter." 

Thus  the  leaders  are  at  firft  drawn  to  a  connivance  with 
fentiments  and  proceedings,  often  totally  different  from  their 
ferious  and  deliberate  notions.  But  their  acquiefcence  an- 
fwers  every  purpofe. 

With  no  better  than  fuch  powers,  the  go-betweens  aflume 
a  new  reprefentative  charafter.    What  at  beft  was  but  an 

acquiefcence, 
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acquiefcence,  is  magnified  into  an  authority,  and  thence  into 
■  delire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is  carried  down  as 
fuch  to  the  fubordinate  members  of  parties.  By  this  artifice 
they  in  their  turn  are  led  into  meafures  which  at  firft,  per- 
haps, few  of  them  wifhed  at  all,  or  at  leaft  did  not  defire  ve- 
hemently or  fyftematically. 

There  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal  leaders  in 
parliament,  and  the  loweft  followers  out  of  doors,  a  middle 
fort  of  men ;  a  fort  of  eqneftriao  order,  who,  by  the  fpirit  of 
that  middle  iituation,  are  the  fitteft  for  preventing  things 
from  running  to  excefs.  But  indecifion,  though  a  vice  of  a 
totally  different  charailer,  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  vio- 
lence. The  irrefolution  and  timidity  of  thofe  who  compofe 
this  middle  order,  often  prevents  the  e&&  of  their  control- 
ling iituation.  The  fear  of  differing  with  the  authority  of 
leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  contradidting  the  defires  of 
the  multitude  on  the  other,  induces  them  to  give  a  carelefs 
and  paffive  affent  to  meafures  in  which  they  never  were 
ponfulted :  and  thus  things  proceed,  by  a  fort  of  aiftivity  of 
inertnefs,  until  whole  bodies,  leaders,  middle  men,  and  fol- 
lowers, are  all  hurried,  with  every  appearance,  and  with 
many  of  the  effects,  of  unanimity,  into  fchemes  of  politics, 
in  the  fubftance  of  which  no  two  of  them  were  ever  fully 
agreed,  and  the  origin  and  authors  of  which,  in  this  circular 
mode  of  communication,  none  of  them  find  it  poffible  to 
trace.  In  my  experience  I  have  feen  much  of  this  in  affairs, 
which,  though  trifling  in  comparifon  to  the  prefent,  were 
yet  of  fome  importance  to  parties ;  and  1  have  known  them 
fuflfer  by  it.  The  fober  part  give  their  fanftion,  at  firft 
through  inattention  and  levity ;  at  laft  they  give  it  through 
neceiJity.'  A  violent  fpirit  is  raifed,  which  the  prefiding 
minds,  after  a  time,  find  it  impraiJticable  to  flop  at  their 
pleafure,  to  control,  to  regulate,  or  even  to  direft. 
Vol.  hi.  3  S  This 
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This  (h«ws,  in  my  opinion,  liow  very  ^uiclc  and  awakened 
all  men  otight  to  be,  who  are  looked  up  to  by  the  public, 
and  who  deferve  that  confidence,  to  prevent  a  furprife  on 
their  opinions,  when  dogmas  are  fpread,  and  j^roje^ls  pur- 
fued,  by  which  the  foundations  of  ibciety  may  be  affected. 
Before  they  liften  even  to  moderate  alterations  in  the  go- 
vernment of  their  country,  they  ought  to  take  care  that 
principles  are  not  propagated  for  that  purpofe,  which  are  too 
big  for  their  objedt.  Doctrines  limited  in  their  prefent  ap- 
plication, and  wide  in  their  general  principles,  are  never 
meant  to  be  confined  to  what  they  at  firft  pretend.  If  .1 
were  to  form  a  prognoftic  of  the  efFedt  of  the  prefent  machi- 
nations on  the  people,  from  their  fenfe  of  any  grievance  they 
fuffer  under  this  conftitution,  my  mind  would  be  at  eafe. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  multitude,  when 
they  a<£l  againft  their  government,  from  a  fenfe  of  grievance, 
or  from  zeal  for  fome  opinions.  When  men  are  thoroughly 
poffefled  with  that  zeal,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  its  force. 
It  is  certain,  that  its  power  is  by  no  means  in  exa£t  propor- 
tion to  its  reafonablenefs.  It  muft  always  have  been  difco- 
verable  by  perfons  of  refle£tion,  but  it  is  now  obvious  to  the 
world,  that  a  theory  concerning  government  may  become  as 
much  a  caufe  of  fanaticifm  as  a  dogma  in  religion.  There  is 
a  boundary  to  men's  paffions  when  they  adl  from  feeling ; 
none  when  they  are  imder  the  influence  of  imagination. 
Remove  a  grievance,  and,  when  men  aift  from  feeling,  you 
go  a  great  way  towards  quieting  a  commotion.  But  the 
good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  government,  the  protection  men 
have  enjoyed,  or  the  oppreffion  they  have  fuffered  under  it, 
are  of  no  fort  of  moment,  when  a  faction  proceeding  upon 
fpeculative  grounds,  is  thoroughly  heated  againft  its  form. 
When  a  man  is,  from  fyftem,  furious  againft  monarchy  or 
cpifcopacy,  the  good  condudl  of  the  monarch  or  the  bilhsp 
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has  no  other  efFecSl  than  further  to  irritate  the  adverfary. 
He  is  provoked  at  it  as  fumiihing  a  plea  for  preferving  the 
thing  which  he  wilhes  to  deftroy.  His  mind  will  be  heated 
as  much  by  the  fight  of  a  fceptre,  a  macei  or  a  verge,  as  if  he 
had  been  daily  bniifed  and  wounded  by  thefe  iymbols  of 
authority.  Mere  fpeitades,  mere  names,  will  become  fuffi- 
cient  caufes  to  ftimulate  the  people  to  war  and  tumult. 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the  facility  with 
which  government  has  been  overturned  in  France.  The 
people  of  France,  they  fay,  had  nothing  to'  lofe  in  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  a  bad  conftitution;  but  though  not  the  beft 
poffible,  we  have  ftill  a  good  ftake  in  ours,  which  will  hinder 
us  from  defperate  rifques.  Is  this  any  fecurity  at  all  againft 
thofe  who  feem  to  perfuade  themfelves,  and  who  labour  to 
perfuade  others,  that  our  conlHtution  is  an  ufurpation  in  its 
origin,  unwife  in  its  contrivance,  mifchievous  in  its  e%dsi 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  all  its  parts  a  perfe<£k 
nuifance  ?  What  motive  has  any  rational  man,  who  thinks 
in  that  manner,  to  fpill  his  blood,  or  even  to  rifque  a  Ihilling 
of  his  fortune.  Or  to  wafte  a  moment  of  his  leifure,  to  pre- 
ftrve  it  ?  If  he  has  any  duty  relative  to  it,  his  duty  is  to  de- 
ftroy it.  A  conftitution  on  fnfierance  is  a  conftitution  con- 
demned. Sentence  is  already  pafled  upon  it.  The  execu- 
tion is  only  delayed.  On  the  principles  of  thefe  gentlemen 
it  neither  has,  nor  "ought  to  have,  any  fecurity.  So  far  as 
regards  them,  it  is  left  naked,  without  friends,  partizans,  af- 
feitors,  or  proteftors.     . 

Let  us  examine  into  the  value  of  this  fecurity  upon  the 
principles  of  thofe  who  are  more  fober ;  of  thofe  who  think, 
indeed,  the  French  conftitution  better,  or  at  leaft  as  good,  as 
the  Britiih,  without  going  to  all  the  lengths  of  the  warmer  ' 
politicians  in  reprobating  their  own.  Their  fecurity  amounts 
in  re:dity  to  nothing  more  than  this ;— that  the  difference 
3  S  2  between 
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between  their  republican  fyftem  and  the  Britilh  limited  mo- 
narchy is  not  worth  a  civil  war.  This  opinion,  I  admit,  will 
prevent  people  not  very  enterprifing  in  their  nature,  from  an 
aftive  luidertalcing  againft  the  Britilh  conftitution.  Emit 
is  the  pooreft  defenfive  principle  that  ever  was  infufed  into 
the  mind  of  man  againft  the  attempts  of  thofe  who  will  en- 
terprife.  It  will  tend  totally  to  remove  from  their  minds 
ihat  very  terror  of  a  civil  war  which  is  held  out  as  our  fole 
iecurity.  They  who  think,  fo  well  of  the  French  conftitu- 
tion, certainly  will  not  be  the  perfons  to  carry  on  a  war  to 
prevent  their  obtaining  a  great  benefit,  or  at  worft  a  fair  ex- 
change. They  wall  not  go  to  battle  in  favour  of  a  caufe  in 
which  their  defeat  might  be  more  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic than  their  vidlory.  They  muft  at  leaft  tacitly  abet  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  make  converts  to  a  found  opinion ; 
they  muft  difcountenance  thofe  who  would  oppofe  its  pro- 
pagation. In  proportion  as  by  thefe  means  the  enterprifing 
party  is  ftrengthened,  the  dread  of  a  ftruggle  is  leflened.  See 
what  an  encouragement  this  is  to  the  enemies  of  the  confti- 
tution !  A  few  aftafiinations,  and  a  very  great  deftru^ion  of 
property,  we  know  they  conlider  as  no  real  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  a  grand  political  change.  And  they  will  hope,  that 
here,  if  antimonarchical  opinions  g^n  ground,  as  they  have 
done  in  France,  they  may,  as  in  France,  accoraplilh  a  revo- 
lution without  a  war. 

They  who  think  fo  well  of  the  French  conftitution  cannot 
be  ferioufly  alarmed  by  any  progrefs  made  by  its  partizans. 
Provifions  for  fecurity  are  not  to  be  received  from  thofe  who 
think,  that  there  is  no  danger.  No !  there  is  no  plan  of  fecurity 
to  be  Ufiened  to  but  from  thofe  who  entertain  the  fame  fears 
with  ourfelves ;  from  thofe  who  think  that  the  thing  to  be 
fecured  is  a  great  blelSng ;  and  the  thing  againft  which  we 
9  would 
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wouW  fecure  it  a  great  mifchief.    Every  periiw  df  »  differ- 
ent opinion  muft  be  cardefs  about  fecurity. 

I  believe  the  author  of  the  RefleiStions,  whether  he  fears 
the  defigns  of  that  fet  of  people  with  reafon  or  notr  cannot 
prevail  on  himfelf  to  defpife  them.  He  cannot  defpiie  them 
for  their  numbersj  which,  though  fmall,  compared  with  the 
.  found  part  of  the  community,  are  not  inconfiderable :  he 
cannot  look  with  contempt  on  their  influence,  their  activity, 
or  the  kind  of  talents  and  tempers  which  theypoflefs,  exa£lly 
calculated  for  the  work  they  have  in  hand,  and  the  minds 
they  chiefly  apply  to.  Do  we  not  fee  their  moft  conCderable 
and  accredited  minifters,  and  feveralof  their  party  of  weight 
and  importance,  a^ive  in  fpreading  mifchievous  opinions, 
in  giving  fantStion  to  feditious  writings,  in  promoting  fedi- 
tious  anniverfaries !  and  what  part  of  their  deftription  has 
difowned  them  or  their  proceedings .'  When  men,  circum- 
flanced  as  thele  are,  publicly  declaire  fnch  admiration  of  a 
foreign  conftitution,  and  fuch  contempt  of  our  own,  it 
would  be,  in  the  author  of  the  RefleiStions,  thinking  as  he 
does  of  the  French  conititution,  infamoully  to  cheat  the  reft 
of  the  nation  to  their  rnin,  to  fay  tliere  is  no  danger. 

In  eftimating  danger,  we  are  oMiged  to  take  into  our  calcu- 
lation the  character  and  dilpofition  of  the  enemy  into  whofe 
hands  we  may  chance  to  fall.  The  genius  of  this  faction  is  eafl- 
ly  difcerned  by  obferving  with  what  a  very  different  eye  they 
have  viewed  the  late  foreign  revolutions.  Two  have  pafled 
before  them.  That  of  France  and  that  of  Poland.  The 
ftate  of  Poland  was  fuch,  that  there  could  fcarcely  exift  two 
opinions,  but  that  a  reformation  of  its  conftitution,  even  at 
fome  expence  of  blood,  might  be  feen  without  much  dif- 
approbation.  No  confufion  could  be  feared  in  fuch  an  en- 
terprife ;  becaufe  the  eftablilhment  to  be  reformed  was  itfelf 
a  fiate  of  confuiion.     A  king  without  authority;  nobles 

■  without 
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without  unioa  or  fubordiaation ;  a  peo{de  without  atts,  in- 
duftry,  commerce,  or  liberty ;  no  order  within ;  no  defence 
without;  no  *fFe£live  public  force,  but  a  foreign  force, 
which  entered  a  naked  country  at  will,  and  difpofed  of  every 
thing  at  pleafure.  Here  was  a  ftate  of  things  which  feemed 
to  invite,  and  might  perhaps  juftify  bold  enterprize  and 
defperate  experiment.  But  in  what  manner  was  this  chaos- 
brought  into  order?  The  means  were  as  ftriking  to  the 
imagination,  as  fatisfa£tory  to  the  reafon,  and  foothing  to 
the  moral  fentiments.  In  contemplating  that  change,  hu- 
manity has  every  thing  to  rejoice  and  to  glory  in ;  nothing 
to  be  aHiamed  of,  nothing  to  fuflfer.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it 
probably  is  the  moft  pure  and  defecated  public  good  which 
ever  has  been  conferred  on  mankind.  We  have  fcen  anarchy 
and  fervitude  at  once  removed ;  a  throne  ftrengthened  for 
the  protection  of  the  people,  without  trenching  on  their  li- 
berties ;  all  foreign  cabal  banifhed,  by  changing  the  crown 
from  elective  to  hereditary  ;  and  what  was  a  matter  of  plea- 
fing  wonder,  we  have  feen  a  reigning  king,  from  an  heroic 
love  to  his  country,  exerting  himfelf  with  all  the  toil,  the 
dexterity,  the  management,  the  intrigue,  in  favour  of  a 
family  of  ftrangers,  with  which  ambitious  men  labour  for 
the  aggrandifement  of  their  own.  Ten  millions  of  men  in  a 
way  of  being  freed  gradually,  and  therefore  fafely  to  them- 
felves  and  the  ftate,  not  from  civil  or  political  chains,  which, 
bad  as  they  are,  only  fetter  the  mind,  but  from  fubftantial 
perfonal  bondage.  Inhabitants  of  cities,  before  without  pri- 
vileges, placed  in  the  confideration  which  belongs  to  that 
improved  and  conneAing  iituation  of  focial  life.  One  of  the 
moft  proud,  numerous,  and  fierce  bodies  of  nobility  and 
gentry  ever  known  in  the  world,  arranged  only  in  the  fore- 
moft  rank  of  free  and  generous  citizens.  Not  one  man  in- 
curred lofs,  or  fullered  degradation.  AU,  from  the  king  to 
the  day-labourer,  were  improved  in  their  condition.    Every 

thing 
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thing  was  kept  in  its  place  and  order ;  but  in  that  place  and 
order  every  thing  was  bettered.  To  add  to  this  happy  won- 
der (this  unheard-of  conjundtion  of  wifdom  and  fortune)  not' 
one  drop  of  blood  was  fpilled;  no  treachery  ;  no  outrage; 
no  fyftem  of  flander  more  cruel  than  the  fword  ;  no  ftudied 
iofults  on  religion^  morals,  or  manners ;  no  fpoil ;  no  con- 
fifcation;  no  citizen  beggared;  none  imprifoned;  none  exiled: 
the  whole  was  effefled  with  a  policy,  a  difcretion,  an  una- 
nimity and  fecrecy,  fuch  as  have  never  been  before  known 
on  any  occalion ;  but  fuch  wonderful  conduct  was  referved 
for  this  glorious  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the  true  and  ge- 
nuine rights  and  interefts  of  men.  Happy  people,  if  they 
know  to  proceed  as  they  have  begun  !  Happy  prince,  wor- 
thy to  begin  with  fplendor,  or  to  clofe  with  glory,  a  race  of 
patriots  and  of  kings :  and  to  leave 

A  name,  wbicb  ev'ry  wind  to  ieav'n  would  bear, 
Wbicb  men  to  fpeakt  andangeUjoy  tobear. 

To  finilh  all— this  great  good,  as  in  the  inftant  it  is,  contains 
in  it  the  feeds  of  all  further  improvement;  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  in  a  regular  progrefs,  becaufe  founded  on  fimilar 
principles,  towards  the  liable  excellence  of  a  Britiih  con- 
flitution. 

Here  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  for  fcftive  re- 
membrance tlirough  ageSi  Here  moralifts  and  divines  might 
indeed  r^ax  in  their  temperance  to  exhilarate  their  huma- 
nity. But  naark  the  character  of  our  faftion.  All  their  en- 
thufiafm  is  kept  for  the  French  revolution.  They  cannot 
pretend  that  France  had  fiood  fo  much  in  need  of  a  change 
as  Poland.  They  cannot  pretend  that  Poland  has  not  ob- 
tained a  better  fyftem  of  liberty  or  of  government  than  it 
enjoyed  before.  They  cannot  aSert,  that  the  Polifli  revolu- 
\  tioa 
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tion  coft  more  dearly  than  tbat  of  France  to  the  interefts  and 
feelings  of  multitudes  of  men.  But  the  cold  and  fubordinate 
light  in  which  they  look  upon  the  one>  and  the  pains  they 
take  to  preach  up  the  other  of  thefe  revolutions,  leave  us  no 
choice  ia  fixing  on  their  motives.  Both  revolutions  profefs 
liberty  as  their  obje£t ;  but  in  obtaining  this  obje£t  the  one 
proceeds  from  anarchy  to  order;  the  other  from  order  to 
anarchy.  The  firft  fecures  its  liberty  by  eftablifiiing  its 
throne ;  the  other  builds  its  freedom  on  the  fubverfidn  of  its 
monarchy.  In  the  one  their  means  are  unftained  by  crimes, 
and  thnr  fettlement  favours  morality.  In  the  other,  vice 
and  confulion.are  in  the  very  eflence  of  their  puriVut,  and  of 
their  enjoyment.  The  circumftances  in  which  thefe  two 
events  differ,  muft  caufe  the  difference  we  make  in  their 
comparative  eftimation.  Thefe  turn  the  fcale  with  the  fo- 
cieties  in  favour  of  France.  Perrum  ejl  quod  amant.  The 
frauds,  the  violences,  the  &crileges,  the  havock  atid  rain  of 
families,  thedifperfionand  exile  of  the  jaide  and  flower  of  a 
great  country,  the  diforder,  the  confulion,  the  anarchy,  the 
violation  of  property,  the  cruel  murders,  the  inhuman  con- 
fifcations,  and  ia  the  end  the  infolent  domination  of  bloodf, 
ferocious,  and  fenfelefs  dubs.— Thefe  are  the  things  which 
they  love  and  admire.  What  men  admire"  and  love,  they 
would  furely  ait.  Let  us  fee  what  is  done  in  France ;  and 
then  let  us  undervalue  any  the  Ihghteft  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  fuch  a  mercilefs  and  favage  £i£Uon ! 

'  But  the  leaders  of  the  factious  focieties  are  too  wild  to 
'  fucceed  in  this  their  undertaking.'  I  hope  fo.  But  fup- 
pofing  them  wild  and  abfurd,  is  there  no  danger  but  from 
wife  and  refleifting  men ;  Perhaps  the  greateft  mifchiefs  that 
have  happened  in  the  world,  have  happened  from  perfons 
as  wild  as  thofe  we  think  the  wlldeft.  In  truth,  they  are 
the  fitteft  beginners  of  all  greSit  chMges.    Why  encourage 

men 
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men  in  a  inifchievous  proceeding,  becaufe  their  abfurdity 
may  difappoint  their  malice  ?  *  But  noticing  them  may  give 
'  them  confequence.'  Certainly.  But  they  are  noticed  j 
and  they  are  noticed,  not  with  reproof,  but  with  that  kind 
of  countenance  which  is  given  by  an  apparent  concurrence 
(not  a  real  ope,  I  am  convinced)  of  a  great  party,  in  the 
praifes  of  the  obje<Sl  which  they  hold  out  to  imitation. 

But  I  hear  a  language  ftill  more  extraordinary,  and  indeed 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  muft  fuppofe,  or  leave,  us  at  their  mer- 
cy. It  is  this — '  You  know  their  promptitude  in  writing, 
*  and  their  diligence  in  caballing ;  to  write,  fpeak,  or  a6l 
'  againft  them,  will  only  ftimidate  them  to  ne*  efforts.' — 
This  way  of  coniidering  the  principle  of  their  condu<5t  pays 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  thefe  gentlemen.  They  pretend 
that  their  doctrines  are  infinitely  beneficial  to  mankind ;  but 
it  feems  they  would  keep  them  to  themlelves,  if  they  were 
not  greatly  provoked.  They  are  benevolent  from  fpite. 
Their  oracles  are  like  thofe  of  Proteus  (whom  fome  people 
think  they  referable  in  many  particulars)  who  never  would 
give  his  refponfes  unlefs  you  ufed  him  as  ill  as  poffible. 
Thefe  cats,  it  feems,  would  not  give  out  their  eleftrical  light 
withotit  having  their  backs  well  rubbed.  But  this  is  not  to 
do  them  perfect  juftice^  They  are  fufficiently  communica- 
tive. Had  they  been  quiet,  the  propriety  of  any  agitation  of 
topics  on  the  origin  and  primary  rights  of  government,  in 
oppofition  to  their  private  fentiments,  might  poffibly  be 
doubted.  But,  as  it  is  notorious,  that  they  were  proceeding 
as  faft,  and  as  far,  as  time  and  circumftances  would  admit, 
both  in  their difcuffions  and  cabals — as  it  is  not  to  be  denied,: 
that  they  had  opened  a  correfpondence  with  a  foreign  fac- 
tion, the  moft  wicked  the  world  ever  faw,  and  eflabliihed 
anniverfaries  to  commemorate  the  moft  monftrous,  cruel, 
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and  perfidious  of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  faiSion— the 
queftion  is,  whether  their  conduct  was  to  be  regarded  in 
lilence,  left  our  interference  fhould  render  them  outrageous  f 
Then  let  them  deal  as  they  pleafe  with  the  conftitution.  Let 
the  lady  be  paffive,  left  the  raviflier  ftioald  be  driven  to 
force.  Refiftance  will  only  increafe  his  deflres.  Yes,  truly, 
if  the  refiftance  be  feigned  and  feeble.  But  they  who  ate 
wedded  to  the  conftitution  will  not  ait  the  part  of  wittols. 
They  will  drive  fuch  feducers  from  the  houfe  on  the  firit 
appearance  of  their  lo»e-letters  and  offered  aflignations.  But 
if  the  author  of  the  Reftedtions,  though  a  vigilant,  was  not  a 
difcreet  guardian  of  the  conftitution,  let  them  who  have  the 
fame  regard  to  it,  ftiew  themfelves  as  vigilant  and  more  fltil- 
ful  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  fedu£tion  or  violence.  Their 
freedom  from  jealoufy  is  equivocal,  and  may  arife  as  well 
Irom  indifference  to  the  obje<^,  as  from  confidence  in  her 
virtue. 

On  their  principle,  it  is  the  refiftance,  and  not  the  afiTault, 
which  produces  the  danger.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  if  we 
eftimated  the  danger  by  the  value  of  the  writings,  it  would 
be  little  worthy  of  our  attention :  contemptible  thefe  writ- 
ings are  in  every  fenfe.  But  they  are  not  the  caufe ;  they 
are  the  dilgufting  rymptoEt>s,  of  a  frightful  diftemper.  They 
are  not  otherwife  of  confequence  than  as  they  fliew  the  evil 
habit  of  the  bodies  from  whence  they  come.  In  that  light 
the  meaneft  of  them  is  a  ferious  thing.  If  however  I  Ihould 
under-rate  them  ;  and  if  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  the 
refult,  but  the  caufe  of  the  diforders  I  fpeak  of,  furely  thofe 
who  circulate  operative  poifons,  and  give,  to  whatever  force 
they  have  by  their  nature,  the  further  operation  of  their 
authority  and  adoption,  are  to  be  cenfured,  watched,  and,  if 
poffible,  repreffed. 

At  what  diftance  the  direfl  danger  from  fuch  fafUons^may 
S  he. 
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be,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  An  adaptation  of  clrcumftances  to 
defigns  and  principles  is  neceflary.  But  thefe  cannot  be 
wanting  for  any  long  time  in  the  ordinary  conrfe  of  fiiblu- 
nary  afbirs.  Great  difcontents  frequently  arife  in  the  beft- 
conftituted  governments,  from  caufes  which  no  human 
wifdom  can  forefee,  and  no  human  power  can  prevent. 
They  occur  at  uncertain  periods,  but  at  periods  wh?dx  are 
not  commonly  far  afunder.  Governments  of  all  kinds  are 
adminiflered  only  by  men ;  and  great  miftakes,  tending  to 
inflame  thefe  difcontents,  may  concur.  The  indecifion  of 
thofe  who  happen  to  rule  at  the  critical  time,  their  fupine 
neglect,  or  their  precipitate  and  ill-judged  attention,  may 
aggravate  the  public  misfortunes.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things, 
the  principles,  now  only  fown,  will  fhoot  ovtt  and  vegetate  in 
full  luxuriance.  In  fuch  clrcumftances  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple become  fore  and  ulcerated.  They  are  put  out  of  humour 
with  all  public  men,  and  all  public  parties ;  they  are  fatigued 
withtheirdiflenfions;  they  are  irritated  attheircoalitions;  they 
are  made  eafily  to  believe,  (what  much  pains  are  taken  to 
make  them  believe)  that  all  oppofitions  are  fadtious,  and  all 
courtiers  bafe  and  fervile.  From  their  diiguft  at  men,  they  are 
foon  led  to  quarrel  with  their  frame  of  government,  which 
they  prefume  gives  nouriftiment  to  the  vices,  real  or  fup- 
pofed,  of  thofe  who  adminifter  in  it.  Miftaking  malignity 
for  fagacity,  they  are  foon  led  to  caft  off  all  hope  from  a 
good  adminiftration  of  af&irs,  and  come  to  think  that  all  re- 
formation depemls,  not  on  a  change  of  actors,  but  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  machinery.  Then  will  be  felt  the  full  effeift 
of  encour.iging  do<5trines  which  tend  to  make  the  citizens 
defpife  their  conftitution.  Then  will  be  felt  the  plenitude  of 
the  mifchief  of  teaching  the  people  to  believe,  that  all  an- 
tient  inftitutions  are  the  refults  of  ignorance;  and  that  all 
prefcriptive  government  is  in  its  nature  ufurpation.  Then 
3  T  2  will 
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will  bcfelt,  in  all  its  energy,  the  danger  of  encouraging  a 
fpirit  of  litigation  in  perfons  of  that  immature  and  imper- 
feift  (late  of  knowledge  which  ferves  to  render  them  fufcep- 
tible  of  doubts  but  incapable  of  their  folution.  Then  will 
be  felt,  in  all  its  aggravation,  the  pernicious  Confequence  of 
deitroying  all  docility  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  not 
formed  for  finding  their  own  way  in  the  labyrinths  of  poli- 
tical theory,  and  are  made  to  reje£l  the  clue,  and  to  difdain 
the  guide.  Then  will  be  felti  and  too  late  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  ruin  which  follows  the  disjoining  of  religion 
from  the  ftate ;  the  feparation  of  morality  from  policy ;  and 
the  giving  confcience  no  concern  and  no  coadtive  or  coercive 
force  in  the  moft  material  of  all  the  focial  ties,  the  principle 
of  our  obligations  to  government. 

I  know  too,  that  belides  this  vain,  contradi(aory,  and  felf- 
deftruiSlive  fecurity,  which  fome  men  derive  from  the  habi- 
tual attachment  of  the  people  to  this  conftitution,  whilft  they 
fuffer  it  with  a  fort  of  fportive  acquiefcence  to  be  brought 
into  contempt  before  their  faces,  they  have  other  grounds 
for  removing  all  apprehenlkui  from  their  minds.  They  are 
of  opinion,  that  there  are  too  many  men  of  great  hereditary 
eltates  and  influence  in  the  kingdom,  to  fu%r  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  levelling  fyftem  which  has  taken  place  in< 
France.  This  is  very  true,  if  in  order  to- guide  the  power,. 
which  now  attends  their  property,  theie  men  poflefs  the: 
wifdom  which  is  involved  in  early  fear.  But  if  through  a 
iupine  fecurity,  to  which  fuch  fortunes  ace  peculiarly  liable, 
they  neglea  the  ufe  of  their  influence  in  the  feafon  of  their 
power,  on  the  firft  derangement  of  ibciety,  the  nerves  of 
their  ftrength  will  be  cut..  Their  eftates,  inllead  of  being 
the  means  of  their  fecurity,  will  become  the  very  caufes 
of  their  danger.  Inftead  of  beftowing  influence  they  will 
excite  rapacity.    They  will  be  looked  to  as  a  prey. 

Such 
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Such  will  be  the  impotent  condition  of  thofe  men  of  great 
hereditary  eftates,  who  indeed  dillike  the  deligns  that  are 
carried  on,  but  whofe  diilike  is  rather'  that  of  fpe(5tatorsv 
than  of  parties  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  cataftrophe  of 
the  piece.  But  riches  do  not  in  all  cafes  fecure  even  an  inert 
and  paffive  refiftance.  There  are  always,  in  that  defcription, 
men  whofe  fortunes,  when  their  minds  are  once  vitiated  by 
pallijon  or  by  evil  principle,  are  by  no  means  a  fecurity  from 
their  actually  taking  their  part  againft  the  public  tranquil* 
lity..  We  fee  to  what  low  and  defpicable  paHions  of  all  kinds 
many  men  in  that  clafs  are  ready  to  facrifice  the  patrimonial 
eftates,  which  might  be  perpetuated  in  their  families  with 
fplendor,  and  with  the  fame:  of  hereditary  benefailors  to 
mankind  from  generation  to  generation..  Do  we  not  &e 
how  lightly  people  treat  their  fortunes  when  under  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the.  paiKon  of  gaming  *  The  game  of  ambition 
or  refentment  will.be  played  by  many  of  the  rich  and  great,' 
as  defperately,  and  with  as  much  blindnefs  to  the  confe- 
quences,  as  any  other  game.  Was  he  a  man  of-no  rank  or 
fortune,  who  firft  fet  on  foot  the  difturbances  which  have 
ruined  France  i  Pafhon  blinded  him  to  the  conlequences,  ib 
far  as  they  concerned  himfelf;  and  as  to  the  confequences 
with  regard  to.  osiers,  they  were  no  pan  of  his  coniidera- 
tion ;  nor  ever  will  be  with'  thofe  who  bear  any  refem- 
blance  to  that  virtuous  patriot  and  lover,  of.  the  rights  of 
man.. 

There  is  alfo  a  time  of  infecurity,  when  interefts  of  all  forts' 
become  objects  of  fpecvilation.  Then  it  is,  that  their  very 
attachment  to  wealth  and  importance  will  induce  feveral 
perfons  of  opulence  to  lift  themfelves,  .and  even  to  take  a 
lead  with  the  patty  which  they  think  moft  likely  to  prevail, 
in  order  to  obtain  to  themielves  confideration  in;  fbme  new 
order  or  diforder  of  things. .  They  may  be  led  to  a&  in  this 

manner. 
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manner,  that  they  may  lecure  fome  portion  of  their  own 
property;  and  perhaps  to  become  partakers  of  the  ffioil  of 
their  own  order.  Thofe  who  fpecnlate  on  change,  always 
make  a  great  number  among  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as 
well  as  amongft  the  low  and  the  indigent. 

What  fecurity  againlt  all  this  ? — All  human  fecorities  are 
liable  to  uncertainty.  But  if  any  thing  bids  fair  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fo  great  a  calamity,  it  mull  confift  in  the  ufe  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  juft  influence  in  fociety,  whilft  thofe 
means  continue  unimpaired.  The  public  judgment  ought 
to  receive  a  proper  direction.  All  weighty  men  may  have 
their  fcare  in  fo  good  a  work.  As  yet,  notwithfianding  the 
flrutting  and  lying  independence  of  a  braggart  philofbphy, 
nature  maintains  her  rights,  and  great  names  have  great 
prevalence.  Two  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  adding 
to  their  authority  in  a  point  in  which  they  concvir,  even  by 
their  diiunion  in  every  thing  elfe,  might  frown  thefe  wicked 
opinions  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  if  the  influence  of  either 
of  them,  or  the  influence  of  men  like  theta,  (hould,  againft 
their  ferious  intentions,  be  otherwife  perverted,  they  may 
countenance  opinions  which  (as  I  have  faid  before,  and  could 
wifli  over  and  over  again  to  prefs)  they  may  in  vain  attempt 
to  control.  In  their  theory,  thefe  do<5lrirtes  admit  no  limit, 
no  qualification  whatfoever.  No  man  can  fay  how  far  he 
will  go,  who  joins  with  thofe  who  are  avowedly  going  to  the 
utmoft  extremities.  What  fecurity  is  there  for  ftof^ing 
fliort  at  all  in  thefe  wild  conceits  ?  Why,  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  this — that  the  moral  fentiments  of  fome  few  a- 
mongft  thetn  do  put  fome  check  on  their  favage  theories. 
But  let  us  take  care.  The  moral  ftntiments,  fo  nearly  con- 
nefted  with  early  prejudice  as  to  be  almoft  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  will  alTuredly  not  live  long  under  a  difcipline,  which 
has  for  its  bafis  the  deflrudion  of  all  prejudices,  and  the 
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making  the  mind  proof  againfl:  all  dread  of  confequences 
flowing  from  the  pretended  truths  that  are  taught  by  their 
philofophy. 

In  this  fchool  the  moral  fentiments  muft  grow  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day.-  The  more  cautious  of  thefe  teachers,  in- 
laying  down  their  maxims,  draw  as  much  of  the  condufion 
as  fuits,  not  with  their  premifes,  but  with  their  policy. 
They  truft  the  reft  to  the  fagacity  of  their  pupils.  Others, 
and  thefe  are  the  moft  vaunted  for  their  fpirit,  not  only  lay 
down  the  fame  premifes,  but  boldly  draw  the  conclufions  to 
the  deftru£tion  of  our  whole  conftitution  in  church  and 
ftate.  But  are  thefe  concluUons  truly  drawn  ?  Yes,  moft  cer- 
tainly. Their  principles  are  wild  and  wicked.  But  let 
juftice  be  done  even  to  phrenfy  and  villainy.  Thefe  teachers 
are  perfeflly  fyftematic.  No  man  who  alTumes  their  grounds 
can  tolerate  the  Britilh  conftitutioa  in  church  or  ftate.  Thefe 
teachers  profefs  to  fcern  all  mediocrity^  to  engage  fOT  per- 
feiftion  ;  to  proceed  by  the  fiinpleft  and  Ihorteft  courfe. 
They  build  their  politics,- not  on. convenience  but  on  truth; 
and  they  profefs  to  condu<a  men  to  certain  happinefs  by  the 
aflertion  of  their  undoubted  rights.  With  them  there  is  no 
compromrfe.  All  other  governments  are  ufurpations,  which- 
juftify  and  even  demand  refiftance. 

Their  principles  always  go  to  the  extreme.  They  who  go; 
with  the  principles  of  the  antient  whigs,  which  are  thofe 
contained  in  Mr..  Burke's  book,  never  can  go  too  far.  They 
may  indeed  ftop  Ihort  of  fome  hazardous  and  ambiguous 
excellence,  which  they  will  be  taught  to  poftpone  to  any 
reafonable  degree  of  good  they  may  adlually  poflefs.  The 
opinions  maintained  in  that  book  never  can  lead  to  an  ex- 
trenie,  becaufe  their  foundation  is  laid  in  an  oppolition  to- 
extremes.  The  foundation  of  government  is  there  laid,  not 
in  imaginary  rights  of  men,  (which  at  beft  is  a  confufion  of. 
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judicial  with  civil  principles)  but  in  political  convenience, 
and  in  human  nature ;  either  as  that  nature  is  univerfal,  or 
as  it  is  modified  by  local  habits  and  focial  aptitudes.  Tlie 
foundation  of  government,  (thofe  who  have  read  that  book' 
will  recoUedl)  is  laid  in  a  provifion  for  our  wants,  and  in  a 
conformity  to  our  duties ;  it  is  to  purvey  for  the  one ;  it  is 
to  enforce  the  other.  Thefe  doctrines  do  of  themfelves 
gravitate  to  a  middle  point,  or  to  fome  point  near  a  middle. 
They  fuppofe  indeed  a  certain  portion  of  liberty  to  be  eflen- 
tial  to  all  good  government;  but  they  infer  that  this  liberty 
is  to  be  blended  into  the  government ;  to  harmonize  with 
its  forms  and  its  rules ;  and  to  be  made  fubordinate  to  its 
end.  Thofe  who  are  not  with  that  book  are  with  its  op- 
pofite.  For  there  is  no  medium  befides  the  medium  itfelf. 
That  medium  is  not  fuch,  becaufe  it  is  found  there ;  but  it 
is  found  there,  becaufe  it  is  conformable  to  truth  and  nature. 
In  this  we  do  not  follow  the  author ;  but  we  and  the  author 
travel  together  upon  the  fame  fafe  and  middle  path. 

The  theory  contained  in  his  book  is  not  to  furnifh  prin- 
ciples for  making  a  new  conftitution,  hut  for  illuftrating  the 
principles  of  a  conftitution  already  made.  It  is  a  theory 
drawn  from  the  fad  of  our  government.  They  who  oppofe 
it  are  bound  to  fliew,  that  his  theory  militates  with  that 
faft.  Otherwife,  their  quarrel  is  not  with  his  book,  but 
with  the  conftitution  of  their  country.  The  whole  fcheme  of 
our  mixed  conftitution  is  to  prevent  any  one  of  its  principles 
from  being  carried  as  far,  as  taken  by  itfelf,  and  theoretically, 
it  would  go.  Allow  that  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  Britifli 
fyftem,  then  moft  of  the  faults  with  which  that  fyftera 
ftands  charged  will  appear  to  be,  not  imperfedtions  into' 
which  it  has  inadvertently  fallen,  but  excellencies  which  it 
has  ftu  'ioufly  fought.  To  avoid  the  perfeiftions  of  extreme, 
all  its  feveral  parts  are  fo  conttituted,  as  not  alone  to  anfwer 

their 
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their  own  feveral  ends,  but  alfo  each  to  limit  and  control  ths 
others:  infomuch,  that  take  which  of  the  principles  you 
pleafe — you  will  find  its  operation  checked  and  flopped  at  a 
certain  point.  The  whole  movement  ftands  ftill  rather  than 
that  any  part  ihould  proceed  beyond  its  boundary.  From 
thence  it  refults,  that  in  the  Britilh  conflitution,  there  is  a 
jierpetual  treaty  and  compromife  going  on,  fometimes  open- 
ly, Ibmetimes  with  iefs  obfervation.  To  him  who  contem- 
plates the  Britifti  conftitution,  as  to  him  who  contemplates 
the  fubordinate  material  world,  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
his  moft  curious  inveftigation,  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  this 
mutual  limitation. 

Finita  potejias  denique  cuique 


Sl/anam  Jit  ratione,  atque  alte  terminus  barem  I 

They  who  have  acfled,  as  in  France  they  have  done,  upon 
a  fcheme  wholly  different,  and  who  aim  at  the  abftratft  and 
unlimited  perfection  of  power  in  the  popular  part,  can  be  of 
no  fervice  to  us  in  any  of  our  political  arrangements.  They 
who  in  their  headlong  career  have  overpafled  the  goal,  can 
furniih  no  example  to  thofe  who  aim  to  go  no  further.  The 
temerity  of  fuch  fpeculators  is  no  more  an  example  than  the 
timidity  of  others.  The  one  fort  fcoms  the  right;  the 
other  fears  it,  both  mifs  it.  But  thofe  who  by  violence  go 
beyond  the  barrier,  are  without  queftion  the  moft  mif- 
chievous;  becaufe  to  go  beyond  it  they  overturn  and  de- 
ftroy  it.  To  fay  they  have  fpirit,  is  to  fay  nothing  in  their 
praife.  The  untempered  fpirit  of  madnefs,  blindnefs,  im- 
morality, and  impiety,  deferves  no  commendation.  He  that 
fets  his  houfe  on  fire  becaufe  his  fingers  are  froft-bitten,  can 
never  be  a  fit  inftru(5tor  in  the  method  of  providing  our  ha- 
bitations with  a  cheerful  and  falutary  warmth.  We  want  no 
foreign  examples  to  rekindle  in  us  the  flame  of  liberty. 

Vol.  III.  3  U  The 
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The  example  of  our  own  anceftors  is  abundantly  fufficient  to 
maintain  the  fpirit  of  freedom  in  its  full  vigour,  and  to 
qualify  it  in  all  its  exertions.  The  example  of  a  wife,  moral, 
well-natured,  and  well-tempered  fpirit  of  freedom,  is  that 
alone  which  can  be  ufeful  to  us,  or  in  the  leaft  degree  re- 
putable or  fafe.  Our  fabric  is  fo  conftituted ;  one  part  of  it 
bears  fo  much  on  the  other,  the  parts  are  fo  made  for  one 
another,  and  for  nothing  elfe,  that  to  introduce  any  foreign 
matter  into  it,  is  to  deftroy  it, 

■  What  has  been  faid  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  at  leaft  as 
true  of  the  Britiih  conftitution^**  OSiingetttorum  annorum 
"  fortuna,  difciplinaque^  cotnpages  bac  coaluit ;  quts  conveli 
"  fine  convelkntium  exitio  mn  potefl.^ — ^This  Britifti  conftitu- 
tion  has  not  been  ftruck  out  at  an.  heat  by  a  fet  of  prefump- 
tuous  men,  like  the  affembly  of  pettifoggers  run  mad  in 
Paris. 

"  ^tis  not  the  bafly  produSi  of  a  day, 

"  But  tbe  well-ripen'd  fruit  of  wife  delay." 

It  is  the  refult  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in  many 
ages.  It  is  no  fimple,  no  fuperficial  thing,  nor  to  be  efli* 
mated  by  fuperficial  underftandings.  An  ignorant  mam 
who  is  not  fool  enough  to  meddle  with  his  clock,  is  however 
fufficiently  confident  to  think  he  can  fafcly  take  to  pieces, 
and  put  together  at  his  pleafure,  a  moral  machine  of  another 
guife  importance  and  complexity,  compofed  of  far  other 
wheels,  and  fprings,  and  balances,  and  countera<aing  and  co- 
operating powers.  Men  little  think  bow  immorally  they  afl 
in  ralhly  meddling  with  what  they  do  not  imderftand. 
Their  delufive  good  intention  is  no  fort  of  excufe  for  their 
prefumption.  They  who  truly  mean  well  muft  be  fearfal 
©f  afting  ill.  The  Britiili  conftitution  may  have  its  advafl- 
t^es  pointed  oat  to  wife  and  refiefting  minds ;  but  it  is  of 
*  too 
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too  high  an  order  of  excellence  to  be  sidapted  to  thofe  which 
are  common.  It  takes  in  too  many  views,  it  makes  too  many 
combinations,  to  be  fo  much  as  comprehended  by  fhallonr 
and  fuperficial  underftandiogs.  Profound  thinkers  will  know  ' 
it  in  its  reafon  and  fpirit.  The  lefs  enquiring  will  recognize 
it  in  their  feelings  and  their  experience.  They  will  thank 
God  they  have  a  ftandard,  which,  in  the  moft  eflential  point 
of  this  great  concern,  will  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  moft 
wife  and  knowing. 

If  we  do  not  take  to  our  aid  the  foregone  ftudies  of  men 
reputed  intelligent  and  learned,  we  {hall  be  always  begin- 
ners. But  men  muft  learn  fomewhere;  and  the  new 
teachers  mean  no  more  than  what  they  tSe£t,  as  far  as  they 
fucceed,  that  is,  to  deprive  men  of  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lected wifdom  of  mankind,  and  to  make  them  blind  difci- 
ples  of  their  own  particular  prcfumption.  Talk  to  th'efe  de- 
luded creatures  (all  the  difciples  and  moft  of  the  matters) 
who  are  taught  to  think  themfelves  fo  newly  fitted  Up  and 
furniflied,  and  you  will  find  nothing  in  their  houfes  but  the 
lefufe  of  Knaves  Acre ;  nothing  but  the  rotten  fluff,  worn 
out  in  the  fervice  of  delufion  and  fedition  in  all  ages,  and 
which  being  newly  furbifhed  up,  patched,  and  varnilhed, 
ferves  well  enough  for  thofe  who  being  unacquainted  with 
the  conflicft  which  has  always  been  maintained  between  the 
fenfe  and  the  nonfenfe  of  mankind,  know  nothing  of  the 
former  exiftence  and  the  antient  refutation  of  the  fame  fol- 
lies. It  is  near  two  thoufand  years  flnce  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  devices  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  turbu- 
lence, were  antiquated.  They  are,  indeed,  the  moft  antient 
of  all'  common  places ;  common  places,  fometimes  of  good 
and  neceffary  cau&s;  more  frequently  of  the  worft,  but- 
which  decide  upon  neither. — Eadem  femper  caufa,  liMdo  et 
avaritia,  et  muiandarum  rerumami>r.^<:eterum  liHrtas  et- 
3  U  2  fpeciofa 
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Jpeciofa  nomina  pretexuntur ;  nee  quifquom  alienum  fervitium, 
et  dominathnem  Jibi  concupivit^  ut  non  eadem  ijla  vocabula 
ujurparet. 

Rational  and  experienced  men,  tolerably  well  know,  and 
have  always  known,  how  to  diftinguifh  between  true  and 
falfe  liberty;  and  between  the  genuine  adherence  and  the 
falfe  pretence  to  what  is  true.  But  none,  except  thofe  who 
are  profoundly  iludied,  can  comprehend  the  elaborate  con- 
trivance of  a  fabric  fitted  to  unite  private  and  public  liberty 
with  public  force,  with  order,  with  peace,  with  juftice,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  inftitutions  formed  for  beftowing  per- 
manence and  liability  through  ages,  upon  this  invaluable 
whole. 

Place,  for  inftance,  before  your  eyes,  fach  a  man  as  Mon- 
tefquieu.  Think  of  a  genius  not  born  in  every  country,  or 
every  time ;  a  man  gifted  by  nature  with  a  penetrating  aqui- 
line eye ;  with  a  judgment  prepared  with  the  moft  exten- 
five  erudition ;  with  an  herculean  robuftnefs  of  mind,  and 
nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labour;  a  man  who  could 
fpend  twenty  years  in  one  purfuit.  Think  of  a  man,  like 
the  univerfal  patriarch  in  Milton  (who  had  drawn  up  before 
him  in  his  prophetic  vifion  the  whole  feries  of  the  genera- 
tions which  were  to  iffue  from  his  loins)  a  man  capable  of 
placing  in  review,  after  having  brought  together,  from  the 
eaft,  the  weft,  the  north,  and  the  fouth,  from  the  coarfenefs 
of  the  rudeft  barbarifm  to  the  moft  refined  and  fubtle  civi- 
lization, all  the  fchemes  of  government  which  had  ever  pre- 
vailed amongft  mankind,  weighing,  meafuringj  collating, 
and  comparing  them  all,  joining  fail  with  theory,  and  call- 
ing into  council,  upon  all  this  infinite  aflemblage  of  things, 
all  the-  fpeculations  which  have  fatigued  the  underftandings 
ef  profound  reafoners  in  all  times !— Let  us  then  confider, 
that  all  thefe  were  but  fo  many  preparatory  fleps  to  qualify  » 
6  man,. 
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man,  and  fuch  a  man,  tiniStured  with  no  national  prejudice, 
with  no  domeftic  afifedtion,  to  admire,  and  to  hold  out  to  the 
admiration  of  mankind  the  conftitution  of  England  !  And 
fliall  we  Engliflimen  revoke  to  fuch  a  fuit  ?  Shall  we,  when 
fo  much  more  than  he  has  produced,  remains  ftill  to  be 
tinderftood  and  admired,  inftead  of  keeping  ourfelves  in  the 
fchools  of  real  fcience,  choofe  for  our  teachers  men  incapable 
of  being  taught,  whofe  only  claim  to  know  is,  that  they  have 
never  doubted;  from  whom  we  can  learn  nothing  but  their 
own  indocility;  who  would  teach  us  to  fcorn  what  in  the 
filence  of  our  hearts  we  ought  to  adore  ? 

Diflferent  from  them  are  all  the  great  critics.  They  have 
taught  us  one  eflential  rule.  1  think  the  excellent  and  phi- 
lolbphic  artift,  a  trae  judge,  as  well  as  a  perfect  follower  of 
nature,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  has  fomewhere  applied  it,,  or 
fomething  like  it,  in  his  own  profeffion.  It  is  this.  That  if 
ever  we  fhould  find  ourfelves  difpofed.  not  to  admire  thofe 
writers  or  artifts,  Livy  and  Virgii  for  inftance,  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angelo,  whom  all  the  learned  had  admired,  not  to 
follow  our  own  fancies,  but-  to  ftudy  them  until  we  know 
how  and  what  we  ought  to  admire ;  and  if  we  cannot  ar- 
rive-at  thi«  combination  of  admiration,  with  knowledge,  ra- 
ther to  believe  that  we  are  dully  than  that  the  reft  of  the 
world  has  been  impofed  on.  It  is  as  good  a  rule,  at  leaft, 
with  regard  to  this  admired  conftitution.  We  ought  to* 
underftand  it  according  to  our  meafure ;  and  to  venerate- 
where  we  are  not  able  prefently  to  comprehend.. 

Such  admirers  were  our  fathers  to  wJiom  we  owe  this; 
fplendid  inheritance-  Let  us  improve  it  with  zeal,  but  with* 
fear.  Let  us  foUow  our  ancefl?ors,  men  not  without  a  ra- 
tional, though  without  an  exclufive  confidence  in  them— 
felves;'who,  by  refpeAing  the  reafon  of  others,  who,  by- 
looking  backward  as  well  as  forward,  by  the  raodefty  as- 

welll 
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well  as  by  the  energy  of  their  minds,  went  on,  infenfibly 
drawing  this  conftitution  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  perfe<5tu>n 
by  never  departing  from  its  fundamental  principles,  nor  in- 
troducing any  amendment  which  had  not  a  fubfifting  root 
in  the  laws,  conftitution,  and  ufages  of  the  kingdom.  Let 
thofe  who  have  the  truft  of  political  or  of  natural  authority 
ever  keep  watch  againft  the  defperate  enterprizes  of  innova- 
tion :  Let  even  their  benevolence  be  fortified  and  armed; 
They  have  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  a  monarch,  in- 
fultecl,  degraded,  confined,  depofed;  his  family  difperfed, 
fcattered,  imprifonedj  his  wife  infulted  to  his  face  like 
the  vileft  of  the  fex,  by  the  vileft  of  all  populace ;  himfelf 
three  times  dragged  by  thefe  wretches  in  an  infamous  tri- 
umph ;  his  children  torn  from  him,  in  violation  of  the  firft 
right  of  nature,  and  given  into  the  tuition  of  the  moft  def- 
perate and  impious  of  the  leaders  of  defperate  and  impious 
clubs ;  his  revenues  dilapidated  and  plundered ;  his  magi- 
ftrates  murdered ;  his  clergy  profcribed,  perfecuted,  f^mi(h- 
ed ;  his  nobility  degraded  in  their  rank,  undone  in  their  for- 
tunes, fugitives  in  their  perfons ;  his  armies  corrupted  and 
ruined  ;  his  whole  people  impoverifhed,  difunited,  diflblved; 
whilft  through  the  bars  of  his  prifon,  and  amidft  the  bayonets 
of  his  keepers,  he  hears  the  tumult  of  two  conflii5ting  fac- 
tions, equally  wicked  and  abandoned,  who  agree  in  prin- 
ciples, in  difpoiitions,  and  in  objects,  but  who  tear  each  other 
to  pieces  about  the  moft  eflfeilual  means  of  obtaining  their 
common  end ;  the  one  contending  to  preferve  for  a  while  his 
name,  and  his  perfon,  the  more  eaiily  to  deftroy  the  royal 
authority— the  other  clamouring  to  cut  off  the  name,  the 
perfon,  and  the  monarchy  together,  by  one  facnlegious  exe- 
cution. All  this  accumulation  of  calamity,  the  greateil  that 
ever,  fell  upon  one  man,,  has  fallen  upon  his  h^,  becaufe 
he  had  ^t,  his  virtues  unguarded  by  caution ;.  becauie  he 
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was  not  taught  that  where  power  is  concerned,  he  who  will 
confer  benefits,  muft  take  fecurity  againft  ingratitude. 

I  have  ftated  the  calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  a'great 
prince  and  nation,  becaufe  they  were  not  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  becaufe,  what  commonly  happens  to 
men  furprifed,  they  loft  all  refource  when  they  were  caught 
in  it.  When  I  fpeak  of  danger,  I  certainly  mean  to  addrefs 
rayfelf  to  thofe  who  confider  the  prevalence  of  the  new 
whig  doctrines  as  an  evil. 

The  whigs  of  this  day  have  before  them,  in  this  Appeal, 
their  conftitutional  anceftors  :  They  have  the  dodtors  of  the 
modern  fchool.  They  will  choofe  for  themfelves.  The 
author  of  the  Reflexions  has  chofen  for  himfelf.  If  a  new 
order  is  coming  on,  and  all  the  political  opinions  muft  pafs 
away  as  dreams,  which  our  anceftors  have  worlhipped  as  re- 
velations, I  fay  for  him,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  laft 
(as  certainly  he  is  the  leaft)  of  that  race  of  men,  than  the 
firft  and  greateft  of  thofe  who  have  coined  to  themfelves, 
whig  principles  from  a  French  die,  unknown  to  the  impiefs. 
of  our  fathers  in  the  conftitutiou. 
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Charles-Jireet,  London,  Feb.  ai,  1781. 
Mv  Lord, 

I  A  M  obliged  to  your  lordihip  for  your  dahununication 
of  the  heads  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  bill.  I  had  received  it*  ia 
an  earlier  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  from  Mr.  Braughall ;  and  I 
am  ftill  in  that  gentleman's  debt,  as  I  have  not  made  him 
the  proper  return  for  the  favour  he  has  done  me;  Biifiners, 
to  Which  I  was  more  immediately  called,  and  in  ivhich  my 
fentiments  had  the  weight  of  one  vote,  occupied  me  every 
moment  fmce  I  received  his  letter.  This  firft  morning, 
which  1  can  call  my  own,  1  give  with  great  chearfiilnefs  to 
the  fubjesa  on  which  your  lordlhip  has  done  me  the  honour 
of  deiiring  my  ojnnion.  I  have  read  the  heads  of  the  bill, 
with  the  amendments.  Your  lordlhip  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  men,  and  with  afi^rs,  to  imagine  that  dny  true  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  on  thfe  value  of  a  great  meafure  of  po- 
licy from  the  perufal  of  a  piece  of  paper.  At  prefent  I  am 
much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  country, 
which  the  intended  law  is  to  be  applied  to  •.  It  is  not  eafy 
for  me  to  determine  whether  or  no  it  was  wife  (for  the  fake 
of  expunging  the  black  letter  of  laws,  which,  menacing  as 
they  were  in  the  language,  were  every  day  fading  into  dif- 
ufe)  folemnly  to  re-affirm  the  principles,  and  to  re-ena6t  the 
provifions  of  a  code  of  ftatutes,  by  Which  you  are  totally  ex- 
cluded  from   THE   PRIVILEGES   OF    THE   COMMON-WEALTH, 

from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  from  the  moft  material  of 

*  The  (ketch  of  the  bill  lent  to  Mr.  Burke,  along  with  the  repeal  of  fome  a£h,  re- 
aDtrmed  many  others  in  the  penal  co<]e.  It  was  altered  afterwards,  and  the  claufes  K- 
alfirming  the  incapacities  left  out  \  but  they  all  ftill  exift,  and  are  in  full  hKt. 
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the  civil  profeffions,  from  the  army,  and  even  from  educa- 
tion, where  alone  education  is  to  be  had. 

Whether  this  fcheme  of  indulgence,  grounded  at  once  on 
contempt  and  jealoufy,  has  a  tendency  gradually  to  produce 
ibmething  better  and  more  liberal,  I  cannot  tell,  for  want  of 
having  the  actual  map  of  the  country.  If  this  Ihould  be  the 
cafe,  it  was  right  in  you  to  accept  it,  fuch  as  it  is.  But  if 
this  ftiould  be  one  of  the  experiments,  which  have  fome- 
times  been  made  before  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  ripe 
for  a  real  reformation,  I  think  it  may  poffibly  have  Ul  efiefts, 
by  difpoiing  the  penal  matter  in  a  more  fyftematic  order,  and 
thereby  fixing  a  permanent  bar  againft  any  relief  that  is 
truly  fubftantial.  The  whole  merit  or  demerit  of  the  mea- 
fure  depends  upon  the  plans  and  difpofitions  of  thofe  by 
whom  the  a£t  was  made,  concurring  with  the  general  temper 
of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland,  and  their  aptitude  to  admit  ia 
time  of  fome  part  of  that  equality,  without  which  you  never 
can  be  fellow-citizens. — Of  all  this  I  am  wholly  ignorant, 
AH  my  correfpondence  with  men  of  public  importance  in 
Ireland  has  for  fome  time  totally  ceafed.  On  the  firll  biU 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  1  was, 
without  any  call  of  mine,  confulted  both  on  your  fide  of  the 
water  and  on  this.  On  the  prefent  occalion,  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  from  any  man  in  office ;  and  know  as  little  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Briti(h  government,  as  I  know  of  the  temper 
of  the  Irifli  parliament.  I  do  not  find  that  any  oppofition 
was  made  by  the  principal  perfons  of  the  minority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  or  that  any  is  apprehended  from  them 
in  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  whole  of  the  difficulty  feems  to 
lie  with  the  principal  men  in  government,  under  whofe  pro- 
tection this  bill  is  fuppofed  to  be  brought  in.  This  violent 
opposition  and  cordial  fupport,  coming  from  one  and  the 
fame  quarter,  appears  to  me  fomething  myiterious,  and  hin- 
ders 
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ders  me  from  being  able  to  make  any  clear  judgment  of  the 
merit  of  the  prefent  meafure,  as  compared  with  the  aiStual  ftate 
of  the  country,  and  the  general  views  of  government,  without 
which  one  can  fay  nothing  that  may  not  be  very  erroneous. 

To  look  at  the  bill,  in  the  abftraA,  it  is  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  a  renewed  aft  of  universal,  unmitigated,  in- 
dispensable, EXCEPTIONLESS  DISQUALIFICATION. 

One  would  imagine,  that  a  bill,  infli(Sting  fuch  a  multitude 
of  incapacities,  had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conqueft, 
made  by  a  very  fierce  enemy,  under  the  impreffion  of  recent 
animofity  and  refentment.  No  man,  on  reading  that  bill, 
could  imagine  he  was  reading  an  adt  of  amnefty  and  indul- 
gence, following  a  recital  of  the  good  behaviour  of  thofe 
who  are  the  objects  of  it;  which  recital  flood  at  the  head  of 
the  bill,  as  it  was  firft  introduced :  but,  I  fuppofe  for  its  in- 
congruity with  the  body  of  the  piece,  wa5  afterwards  omit- 
ted.— This  I  fay  on  memory.  It  however  ftill  recites  the 
oath,  and  that  Catholics  ought  to  be  confidered  as  good  and 
loyal  fubjedls  to  his  majefty,  his  crown  and  government. 
Then  follows  an  univerfal  exclufion  of  thofe  good  and  loy  al 
fubjedls  from  every  (even  the  loweft)  office  of  truft  and  pro- 
fit ;  from  any  vote  at '  an  election ;  from  any  privilege  in  a 
town  corporate ;  from  being  even  a  freeman  of  fuch  a  cor- 
poration ;  from  ferving  on  grand  juries ;  from  a  vote  at  a 
veftry ;  from  having  a  gun  in  his  houfe ;  from  being  a-bar- 
rifter,  attorney,  or  folicitor,  Stc.  &c.  &c. 

This  has  furely  much  more  the  air  of  a  table  of  profcrip* 
tion,  than  an  adt  of  grace.  What  muft  we  fuppofe  the  laws 
concerning  thofe  good  fubjeits  to  have  been,  of  which  this 
is  a  relaxation  ?  I  know  well  that  there  is  a  cant  language 
current,  about  the  difference  between  an  exclulion  from 
employments  even  to  the  moft  rigorous  extent,  and  an  ex- 
cluilon  from  the  natural  benefits  arifing  from  a  man's  own 
X  induftry. 
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induftry.  I  allow,  that  tmder  fome  circumftances,  the  dif' 
ference  is  very  material  in  point  of  juftice,  and  that  there 
are  contiderations  which  may  render  it  advifeable  for' a  wife 
government  to  keep  the  leading  parts  of  every  branch  of  civil 
and  military  adminillration  in  hands  of  the  beft  truft :  Bat  a 
total  exclufion  from  the  comraoni-wealth  is  a  very  different 
thing.  When  a  government  fublifts  (as  governments  for- 
merly did)  on  an  cftate  of  its  own,  with  but  few  and  incon- 
siderable revenues  drawn  from  the  fubjeift,  then  the  few 
officers  which  exifted  in  fuch  eftablilhments  were  naturally 
at  the  difpofal  of  that  government  which  paid  the  falanes 
out  of  its  own  co%rs.  There  an  excluiive  preference  could 
hardly  merit  the  name  of  profcription.  Almoft  the  whole 
produce  of  a  man*s  induftry  at  that  time  remained  in  his 
own  purfe  to  maintain  his  family.  But  times  alter,  and  the 
whole  eftate  of  government  is  from  private  contribution. 
When  a  very  great  portion  of  the  labour  of  individu^ 
goes  to  the  ftate,  and  is  by  the  ftate  again  refunded  to 
individuals,  through  the  medium  of  offices,  and  in  this 
circuitous  progrefs  &om  the  private  to  the  public,  and  from 
the  public  again  to  the  private  fund,  the  families  from  whom 
the  revenue  is  taken  are  indemnified,  and  an  equitable  ba- 
lance between  the  government  and  the  fubjeift  is  eftabliihed. 
But  if  a  great  body  of  the  people  who  contribute  to  this  ftate 
lottery,  are  excluded  from  all  the  prizes,  the  flopping  the 
circulation  with  regard  to  them  may  be  a  moft  cruel  hard- 
fliip,  amounting  in  effedt  to  being  double  and  treble  taxed ; 
and  it  will  be  felt  as  fnch  to  the  very  quick  by  all  the  families 
high  and  low  of  thofe  hundreds  of  thoufands,  who  are  de- 
nied their  chance  in  the  returned  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
duftry. This  is  the  thing  meant  by  thofe  who  look  upon 
the  public  revenue  only  as  a  fpoil ;  and  will  naturally  wifli 
to  have  as  few  as  poffible  concerned  in  the  diviCon  of  the 

booty. 
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booty.  If  a  flate  fltouU  be  fo  unhappy  as  to  think  it  cannot 
fubfift  without  fuch  a  barbarous  x)roicriptioD,  the  per^ns  lb 
profcribed  ought  to  be  indemnified  by  the  remiflion  of  a 
large  part  of  their  taxesy  by  an  immunity  from  the  offices  of 
public  burden,  and  by  an  exemption  from  being  preflfed  into 
any  military  or  naval  fervice. 

Common  fenfe  and  common  juftice  didiate  this  at  leaft,  as 
Ibme  fort  of  compenfation  to  a  people  for  their  flavery. 
How  many  families  are  incapable  of  exifling,  if  the  litUe 
o6aces  of  the  revenue,  and  little  military  commiHions  are 
denied  them  !  To  deny  them  at  home,  and  to  make  the 
happinefs  of  acquiring  fame  of  them  fomewhere  elle,  felony, 
ophightreafon,  is  a  piece  of  cruelty,  in  which,  till  very  lately, 
I  did  not  fuppofe  this  age  capable  of  perlifting.  Formerly  a 
fimilarity  of  religion  made  a  fort  of  country  for  a  man  in 
fome  quarter  or  other.  A  refugee  for  religion  was  a  pro- 
tected chara<5ter.  Now,  the  reception  is  cold  indeed :  and. 
therefore  as  the  afylum  abroad  is  deftroyed,  the  hardlhip  at 
home  is  doubled.  This  hardlhip  is  the  more  intolerable^ 
becaufe  the  profeflions  are  ihut  up.  The  church  is  fo  of 
courfe.  Much  is  to  be  faid  on  that  fubjeft,  in  regard  to  them, 
and  to  the  proteftant  diffenters.  But  that  is  a  chapter  by 
itfelf.  I  am  fure  I  wifli  well  to  that  church,  and  think  its 
minifters  among  the  very  heft  citizens  of  your  country. 
However  fuch  as  it  is,  a  great  walk  in  life  is  forbidden; 
ground  to  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  Why  are  they  excluded  from  the  law  ?  Do  not  they 
expend  money  in  their  fiiits  ?  Why  may  not  they  indemnify 
thcmfelves,  by  profiting,  in  the  perfons  of  fome,  for  the  lofles 
incurred  by  others  ?  Why  may  not  they  have  perfons  of  con- 
fidence, whom  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  employ  in  the 
agency  of  their  af&irs  ?  The  exdufion  from  the  law,  from 
grand  juries,  from  Iheriff-ftlips,  and  under-lheriffi-fliips,  as 
..  «  well! 
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well  as  from  freedom  in  any  corporation,  may  fubjed  them 
to  dreadful  hardftiips,  as  it  may  exclude  them  wholly  from 
all  that  is  beneficial,  and  expofc  them  to  all  that  is  mifchie- 
vous  in  a  trial  by  jury.  This  was  manifeftly  within  my  own 
obfervation,  for  I  was  three  times  in  Ireland  from  the  year 
1760  to  the  year  1767,  where  I  had  fufficient  means  of  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  inhuman  proceedings  (among  which 
were  many  cruel  murders,  befides  an  infinity  of  outrages  and 
oppreffions,  unknown  before  in  a  civilized  age)  which  pre- 
vailed during  that  period  in  confequence  of  a  pretended  con- 
fpiracy  among  Roman  Catholics  againft  the  king*s  govern- 
ment. I  could  dilate  upon  the  mifchiefs  that  may  happen, 
from  thofe  which  have  happened,  upon  this  head  of  difquali- 
fication,  if  it  were  at  all  neceffary. 

The  head  of  exclufion  from  votes  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment is  clofely  connected  with  the  former.  When  you  caft 
your  eye  on  the  ftatute  book,  you  will  fee  that  no  CatboliCi 
even  in  the  ferocious  afts  of  queen  Anne,  was  difablcd  from 
voting,  on  account  of  his  religion.  The  only  conditions  re- 
quired for  that  privilege,  were  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration — both  oaths  relative  to  a  civil  concern.  Parlia- 
ment has  fince  added  another  oath  of  the  fame  kind:  and 
yet  an  houfe  of  commons  adding  to  the  fecurities  of  govern- 
ment, in  proportion  as  its  danger  is  confeffedly  leflened,  and 
profefiing  both  confidence  and  indulgence,  in  eflfedl  takes 
away  the  privilege  left  by  an  a<5t  full  of  jealoufy,  and  pro- 
fefiing perfecution. 

The  taking  away  of  a  vote  is  the  taking  away  the  ftiield 
which  the  fubjedt  has,  not  only  againft  the  oppreilion  of 
power,  but  that  worft  of  all  oppreflions,  the  perfecution  of 
private  ibciety,  and  private  manners.  No  candidate  for  par- 
liamentary influence  is  obliged  to  the  leaft  attention  towards 
them,  either  in  cities  or  counties.    On  the  contrary,  if  they 

fhould 
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fliould  become  obnoxious  to  any  bigotted  or  malignant  peo- 
ple amongft  whom  they  live,  it  will  become  the  intereft  of 
thofe  who  court  jjopiilar  favour,  to  ufe  the  numberlefs  means 
which  always  refide  in  magiftracy  and  influence,  to  opprefs 
them.  The  proceedings  in  a  certain  county  in  Munfter,  dur- 
ing the  unfortunate  period  1  have  mentioned,  read  a  ftrong 
ledlure  on  the  cruelty  of  depriving  men  of  that  Ihield,  on 
account  of  their  fpeculative  opinions.  The  piotefiants  of 
Ireland  feel  well  and  naturally  on  the  hardlhip  of  being 
bound  by  laws  in  the  enabling  of  which  they  do  not  dire<5Uy 
or  indirectly  vote.  The  bounds  of  thefe  matters  are  nice, 
and  hard  to  be  fettled  in  theory,  and  perhaps  they  have  been 
puihed  too  far.  But  how  they  can  avoid  the  neceflary  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  they  ufe  in  their  difputes  with 
others,  to  their  difputes  with  their  fellow  citizens,  I  know 
not. 

It  is  true,  the  words  of  this  aft  do  not  create  a  difability ; 
but  they  clearly  and  evidently  fuppofe  it.  There  are  few 
Catholic  freeholders  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  privilege,  if 
they  were  permitted  to  partake  it ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
this  very  right  in  freeholders  at  large  is  defended,  is  not  on 
the  idea  that  the  freeholders  do  really  and  tndy  reprefent 
the  people ;  but  that  all  people  being  capable  of  obtaining 
freeholds,  all  thofe,  who,  by  their  induftry  and  fobriety  me- 
rit this  privilege,  have  the  means  of  arriving  at  votes.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  corporations. 

The  laws  againft  foreign  education  are  clearly  the  very 
worft  part  of  the  old  code.  Belides  your  laity,  you  have 
•  the  fucceflion  of  about  4,000  clergymen  to  provide  for. 
Thefe  having  no  lucrative  objects  in  profpetS,  are  taken  very 
much  out  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  At  home,  they 
have  no  means  whatfoever  provided  for  their  attaining  a  cle- 
rical education,  or  indeed  any  education  at  all.    When  I  was 
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in  Paris,  about  feven  years  ago,  I  looked  at  every  thing,  and 
lived  with  every  kind  of  people,  as  well  as  my  time  admitted. 
I  faw  there  the  Irifh  college  of  the  Lombard,  which  feemed 
to  me  a  very  good  place  of  education,  xmder  excellent  orders 
and  regulations,  and  underthegovernmentof  a  very  prudent 
and  learned  man  (the  late  Dr.  Kelly).  This  college  was 
poflefled  of  an  annual  fixed  revenue  of  more  than  a  thoufand 
pound  a  year ;  the  greateft  part  of  which  had  arifen  from 
the  legacies  and  benefa<5lions  of  perfons  educatetl  in  that 
college,  and  who  had  obtained  promotions  in  France,  from 
the  emolument  of  which  promotions  they  made  this  grateful 
return.  One  in  particular  I  remember,  to  the  amount  of  tea 
thoufand  livres,  annually,  as  it  is  recorded  on  the  donor's 
monument  in  their  chapel. 

It  has  been  the  cuftom  of  poor  perfons  in  Ireland,  to  pick 
up  fuch  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  as,  under  the  general 
difcouragements,  and  occafional  purfuits  of  magiftracy,  they 
were  able  to  acquire ;  and  receiving  orders  at  home,  were 
fent  abroad  to  obtain  a  clerical  education.  By  officiating  in 
petty  chaplainfhips,  and  performing,  now  and  then,  certain 
offices  of  religion  for  fmall  gratuities,  they  received  the 
means  of  maintaining  themfelves,  until  they  were  able  tt> 
complete  their  education.  Through  fuch  difficulties  and 
difcouragements,  many  of  them  have  arrived  at  a  very  con- 
fiderable  proficiency,  fo  as  to  be  marked  and  diftinguifhed 
abroad.  Thefe  perlbns  afterwards,  by  being  funk  in  the 
moft  abje£t  poverty,  defpifed  and  ill-treated  by  the  higher 
orders  among  proteftants,  and  not  much  better  efteemetl  or 
treated,  even  by  the  few  perfons  of  fortune  of  their  own 
perfuafion;  and  contra<9:ing  the  habits  and  ways  of  think- 
ing of  the  poor  and  uneducated,  among  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  live,  in  a  few  years  retained  little  or  no  traces  of 
the  talents  and  acquirements,  which  diftinguifhed  them  in 
X  the 
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the  early  period  of  their  lives.  Can  we,  with  juftice,  cut 
them  off  from  the  iife  of  places  of  education,  founded,  for 
the  greater  part,  from  the  economy  of  poverty  and  exile, 
without  providing  fomething  that  is  equivalent  at  home  ? 

Whilft  this  reftraint  of  foreign  and  domeftic  education  was 
part  of  an  horrible  and  impious  fyftem  of  fervitude,  the 
members  were  well  fitted  to  the  body.  To  render  men  pa- 
tient, under  a  deprivation  of  all  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
every  thing  which  could  give  them  a  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  thofe  rights  was  rationally  forbidden.  To  render  huma- 
nity fit  to  be  infulted,  it  was  fit  that  it  fhould  be  degraded. 
But  when  we  profefs  to  reftore  men  to  the  capacity  for  pro- 
perty, it  is  equally  irrational  and  unjuft  to  deny  them  the 
power  of  improving  their  minds  as  well  as  their  fortunes. 
Indeed,  I  have  ever  thought  the  prohibition  of  the  means  of 
improving  our  rational  nature,  to  be  the  worft  fpecies  of 
tyranny  that  the  infolence  and  perverlenefs  of  mankind  ever 
dared  to  exercife.  This  goes  to  all  men,  in  all  fituations,  to 
whom  education  caii  be  denied. 

Your  lordfliip  mentions  a  propolM  which  came  from  my 
friend  the  provoft,  whofe  benevolence  and  enlarged  fpirit  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  of;  which  is,  the  propofal  of  ere<51;- 
ing  a  few  fizerlhips  in  the  college,  for  the  education  (I  fup- 
pofe)  of*  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  He  certainly  meant 
it  well ;  but,  coming  from  fuch  a  man  as  he  is,  it  is  a  ftrong 
inftance  of  the  danger  of  fuffering  any  defcription  of  men 
to  fall  into  entire  contempt— The  charities  intended  for  them 
are  not  perceived  to  be  freflx  infults ;  and  the  true  nature  of 
their  wants  and  neceffities  being  unknown,  remedies,  wholly 
imfuitable  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint  are  provided  for 

•  It  appean  that  Mr.  Hutchinibn  meant  tliis  only  as  one  of  the  means  for  their  relief 
in  point  vl  education. 
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them.  It  is  to  feed  a  fick  Gentoo  with  beef  broth,  and  to 
foment  his  wounds  with  brandy.  If  the  other  parts  of  the 
univerfity  were  open  to  them,  as  well  on  the  foundation  as 
otherwife,  the  offering  of  fizerlhips  would  be  a  proporti- 
oned part  of  a  general  kindnefs.  But  when  every  thing 
liberal  1%  with-held,  and  only  that  which  is  fervile  is  permit- 
ted, it  is  eafy  to  conceive  upon  what  footing  they  muft  be  in 
fuch  a  place. 

Mr.  Hutchinfon  muft  well  know  the  regard  and  honour  I 
have  for  him ;  and  he  cannot  think  my  diflenting  from  hink 
in  this  particular,  arifes  from  a  difregard  of  his  opinion  :  it 
only  Ihews  that  I  think  he  has  lived  in  Ireland.  To  have 
any  refpeft  for  the  charaAer  and  perfon  of  a  popiih  prieft 
there— ^oh !  'tis  an  uphill  work  indeed.  But  until  we 
come  to  refpedl  what  {huids  in  a  refpeiftable  light  with 
others,  we  are  very  deficient  in  the  temper  which  qualifies 
us  to  make  any  laws  and  regulations  about  them.  It  even 
difqualifies  us  from  being  charitable  to  them  with  any  effect 
or  judgment. 

When  we  are  to  provide  for  the  education  of  any  body  of 
men,  we  ought  ferioufly  to  confider  the  particular  functions 
they  are  to  perform  in  life.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
is  the  minifter  of  a  very  ritual  religion :  and  by  his  profef- 
fion,  fubjeft  to  many  reftraints.  His  life  is  a  life  full  of  ftriift 
obfervances,  and  his  duties  are  of  a  laborious  nature  towards 
bimfelf,  and  of  the  higheft  poffible  truft  towards  others.  The 
duty  of  confeffion  alone  is  fuffident  to  fet  in  the  ftrongeft 
light  the  neceffity  of  his  having  an  appropriated  mode  of 
education.  The  theological  opinions  and  peculiar  rites  of 
one  religion  never  can  be  properly  taught  in  univerfities, 
founded  for  the  purpofes  and  on  the  principles  of  another, 
which  in  many  points  are  direSIy  oppofite.  If  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  intended  for  celibacy,  and  the  funaion 
I  of 
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of  confellion,  is  not  ftridtly  bred  in  a  feminary  where  thefe 
things  are  refpe^ed,  inculcated  and  enforced,  as  facred,  and 
not  made  the  fubje£l  of  derifion  and  obloquy,  he  will  be  ill 
fitted  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be  indeed  in  his 
hands  a  terrible  inilrument. 

There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  whole  frame  and 
conftitution  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  fecular 
clergy  in  the  former,  by  being  married,  living  under  little 
refiraint,  and  having  no  particular  education  fuited  to  their 
fundlion,  are  univerfally  fallen  into  fuch  contempt,  that  they 
are  never  permitted  to  afpire  to  the  dignities  of  their  own 
church.  It  is  not  held  refpeftful  to  call  them  papas,  their 
true  and  antient  appellation,  but  thofe  who  wiik  to  addrefs 
them  with  civility,,  always  call  them  bieromonacbi.  In  con- 
fequenceofthi&difrepedb,  which  I  venture  to  fay,  in  fuch. 
a  church,  muft  be  the  coniequence  of  a  fecular  life,  a  very 
great  degeneracy  from  reptitable  chriltian  manners  has  taken 
place  throughout  almoft  the  whole  of  that  gxat  member  o£ 
the  chriftiaa  church. 

It  ivas  fo  with  the  Latin  church,  before  the  refiraint  on. 
marriage.  Even  that  reftraint  gave  rife  to  the  greateft  dif- 
orders  before  the  council  of  Trent,  which  together  with  the  ■ 
emulation  raifed,  and  the  good  exam^es  given-  by  the  re- 
formed churches,  wherever  they  were  in  view  of  each  other, 
has  brought  on  that  happy  amendment^  which,  we  fee  in  the 
Latin  communion,  botli  at  home  and'  abroadv. 

The  council  of  Trent  has  wifely  introduced  the  difcipline 
of  feminaries,  by  which  priefts  are  not  tiufted  for  a  clerical' 
inftitiition,  even  to  the  fevere  difcipline.  of  their  colleges ; 
but  after  they  pafs  through  them,  are  frequently,  if  not  for' 
the  greater  part,  obliged  to  pals  through  peculiar  methodsi 
having  their  particular  ritual  funOion  in  view.  It  is  in  a 
great  meafure  to  this,  and  to  fimilar  methods  ufed  in  foreign: 

education^ 
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education,  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  mifer- 
ahly  provided  for,  living  among  low  and  ill  regulated  people, 
without  any  difcipline  of  fufficient  force  to  fecure  good  man- 
ners, have  been  prevented  from  becoming  an  intolerable 
nuifance  to  the  country,  inftead  of  being,  as  1  conceive  they 
generally  are,  a  very  great  fervice  to  it. 

The  minifters  of  proteftant  churches  require  a  different 
mode  of  education,  more  liberal  and  more  fit  for  the  ordi- 
nary intercourfe  of  life.  That  religion  having  little  hold  on 
the  minds  of  people  by  external  ceremonies,  and  extraordi- 
nary obfervances,  or  feparate  habits  of  living,  the  clergy  ■ 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  cultivating  their  minds  with  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  learning,  which  the  liberal  provifioa 
made  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the  parochial  clergy,  (to 
fay  nothing  of  the  ample  church  preferments,  with  little  or  , 
no  duties  annexed)  and  the  comparative  lightnefs  of  parochial 
duties,  enables  the  greater  part  of  them  in  fome  confiderable 
degree  to  accomplifli. 

This  learning,  which  I  believe  to  be  pretty  general,  toge- 
ther with  an  higher  fituation,  and  more  chaftened  by  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  forms  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  the  mo- 
rals of  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  and  for  their  fuftaining  their 
clerical  character  with  dignity.  It  is  not  heceflary  to  obferve, 
that  all  thefe  things  are,  however,  collateral  to  their  func- 
tion ;  and  that  except  in  preaching,  which  may  be  and  is 
fupplied,  and  often  beft  fupplied,  out  of  printed  books,  little 
elfe  is  neceflary  for  a  proteftant  minifter,  than  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Englifli  language;  I  mean  for  the  exercife  of  his 
function,  not  to  the  qualification  of  his  admiflion  to  it.  But 
a  popifti  parfon  in.  Ireland  may  do  very  well  without  any 
confiderable  claflical  erudition,  or  any  proficiency  in  pure  or 
mixed  mathematics,  or  any  knowledge  of  civil  hiftory. 
JEven  if  the  catholic  clergy  Ihould  poflefs  thofe  acquifitions, 
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as  at  firft  many  of  them  do,  they  foon  lofe  them  in  the  pain- 
ful courfe  of  profeffional  and  parochial  duties :  but  they 
muft  have  all  the  knowledge,  and  what  is  to  them  more  im- 
portant than  the  knowledge,  the  difcipUne  neceffary  to  thofe 
duties.  All  modes  of  education,  conducted  by  thofe  whofe 
minds  are  caft  in  another  mould,  as  I  may  fay,  and  whofe 
original  ways  of  thinking  are  formed  upon  the  reverfe  pat- 
tern, muft  be  to  them  not  only  ufelefs,  but  mifchievous. 
Juft  as  I  (hould  fuppofe  the  education  in  a  popifh  ecclefiafti- 
cal  feminary  would  be  ill  fitted  for  a  proteftant  clergyman. 
To  educate  a  catholic  prieft  in  a  proteftant  feminary  would 
be  much  worfe.  The  proteftant  educated  amoagft  catholics 
has  only  fomething  to  reject :  what  he  keeps  may  be  ufeful. 
Btit  a  catholic  parifh  prieft  learns  little  for  his  peculiar  pur- 
pofe  and  duty  in  a  proteftant  college. 

All  this,  my  lord,  I  know  very  well,  will  pafs  for  nothing 
with  thofe  who  wi(h  that  the  popifh  clergy  ftiould  be  illi- 
terate, and  in  a  iituation  to  produce  contempt  and  detefta- 
tion.  Their  minds  are  wholly  taken  up  with  party  fquabbles, 
and  I  have  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  apply  any  part  of 
what  I  have  to  fey,  to  thofe  who.  never  think  of  religion,  or 
of  the  common-wealth,  in  any  other  light,  than  as  they  tend 
to  the  prevalence  of  fome  fa<flion  in  either.  I  fpeak  on  a 
fuppoiition,  that  there  is  a  difpofition  io  take  the  Jiate  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  founds  and  to  improve  it  in  that  Jiate 
to  the  beft  advantage.  Hitherto,  the  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  has  been,  to  facriftce  the  civil  profperity  of 
the  nation  to  its  religious  improvement.  But  if  people  in 
power  there,  are  at  length  come  to  entertain  other  ideas, 
they  will  coniider  the  good  order,  decorum,  virtue,  and  mo- 
rality of  every  defcription  of  men  among  them,  as  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance,  than  the  ftruggle  (for  it  is  no- 
thing better)  to  change  thofe  defcriptions  by  means  which 

put 
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put  to  hazard,  obje6ts,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion,  are  of 
more  importance  to  religion  and  to  the  ftate,  than  all  the 
polemical  matter  which  has  been  agitated  among  men  from 
the  beginning  of  tlie  world  to  this  hour. 

On  this  idea,  an  education  fitted  io  each  order  and  divifion 
of  men,  fuch  as  they  are  found,  will  be  thought  an  affair  ra- 
ther to  be  encouraged  than  difcountenanced :  and  until  in- 
stitutions at  home,  fuitable  to  the  occafions  and  neceffities  of 
the  people,  are  eftabliflied,  and  which  are  armed,  as  they 
are  abroad,  with  authority  to  coerce  the  young  men  to  be 
formed  in  them,  by  a  ftridl  and  fevere  difcipline, — the 
means  they  have,  at  prefent,  of  a  cheap  and  eflFei5tual  educa- 
tion in  other  countries,  iliould  not  continue  to  be  prohibited 
by  penalties  and  modes  of  inquifition,  not  fit  to  be  memioned 
to  ears  that  are  organized  to  the  chafie  founds  of  equity  and 
juftice. 

Before  I  had  written  thus  far,  1  heard  of  a  fcheme  of  giv- 
ing to  the  Caftle  the  patronage  of  the  prefiding  members  of 
the  catholic  clergy.  At  firft  I  could  fcarcely  credit  it :  for  I 
believe  it  is  the  firft  time  that  the  prefentation  to  other 
people's  alms  has  been  defited  in  any  country.  If  the  ftate 
provides  a  fuitable  maintenance  and  temporality  for  the  go- 
verning members  of  the  Irifti  Roman  catholic  church,  and 
for  the  clergy  under  them,  I  Ihould  think  the  project,  how- 
ever improper  in  other  refpe<£ts,  to  be  by  no  means  unjuft. 
But  to  deprive  a  poor  people,  who  maintain  a  fecond  fet  of 
clergy,  out  of  the  miferable  remains  of  what  is  left  after 
taxing  and  tything — to  deprive  them  of  the.difpofition'of 
their  own  charities  among  their  own  communion,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  an  intoleraUe  hardihip.  Never  were  the 
members  of  one  religious  feft  fit  to  appoint  the  paftois  to 
another.  Thofe  who  have  no  regard  for  their  welfare,  re- 
putation, or  internal  quiet,  will  not  appoint  fuch  as  are  pro- 
per. 
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per.  The  feraglio  of  Conftantinople  is  as  equitable  as  we 
are,  whether  catholics  or  proteftants :  and  where  their  own 
fedl  is  concerned,  full  as  religious.  But  the  fjxjrt  which 
they  make  of  the  miferable  dignities  of  the  Greek  church, 
the  little  factions  of  the  haram,  to  which  they  make  them 
fubfervient,  the  continual  fale  to  which  they  expofe  and  re- 
expofe  the  fame  dignity,  and  by  which  they  fqueeze  all  ths 
inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  is  (for  I  have  had  particular 
means  of  being  acquainted  with  it)  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
other  oppreffions  together,  exercifed  by  muffulmen  over  the 
unhappy  members  of  the  Oriental  church.  It  is  a  great  deal 
to  fuppofe  that  even  the  prefent  Caftle  would  nominate 
bifhops  for  the  Roman  church  of  Ireland,  with  a  religious 
regard  for  its  welfare.  Perhaps  they  cannot,  perhaps  they 
dare  not  do  it. 

But  fuppofe  them  to  be  as  well  inclined  as  I  know  that  I 
am,  to  do  the  catholics  all  kind  of  jnftice,  I  declare  I  would 
not,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  take  that  patronage  on  myfelf. 
.—I  know  I  ought  not  to  do  it.  I  belong  to  another  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  would  be  intolerable  ufurpation  for  me  to  affeA 
fuch  authority,  where  I  conferred  no  benefit,  or  even  if  I 
did  confer  (as  in  fome  degree  the  feraglio  does)  temporal 
advantages.  But,  allowing  that  the  prefent  Caftle  finds  it- 
lelf  fit  to  adminifter  the  government  of  a  church  which  they 
Iblemnly  forfwear,  and  forfwear  with  very  hard  words  and 
many  evil  epithets,  and  that  as  often  as  they  qualify  then:- 
felves  for  the  power  which  is  to  give  this  very  patronage, 
or  to  give  any  thing  elfe  that  they  defire;  yet  they  cannot 
infure  themfelves  that  a  man  like  the  late  Lord  Chefterfield 
will  not  fucceed  to  them.  This  man,  while  he  was  duping 
the  credulity  of  papifts  with  fine  words  in  private,  and  com- 
mending their  good  behaviour  dmng  a  rebellion  in  Great 
Britain,  (as  it  well  deferved  to  be  commended  and  rewarded) 
Vol.  III.  3  Z  was 
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was  capable  of  urging  penal  laws  againft  them  in  a  {peecb 
from  the  throne,  and  of  ftimulating  with  provocatives  the 
wearied  and  half-exhaufted  bigotry  of  the  then  parliament 
of  Ireland.  They  fet  to  work,  but  they  were  at  a  lofs  what 
to  do ;  for  they  had  already  almoft  gone  through  every  con- 
trivance which  could  wqfte  tbe  vigour  of  their  country :  but, 
after  much  ftruggle,  they  produced  a  child  of  their  old  age, 
the  lhoc]f:ing  and  unnatural  a(St  about  marriages,  which 
tended  to  finifli  the  fcheme  for  mal&ing  the  people  not  only 
t*o  diftindt  parties  for  ever,  but  li;eeping  them  as  two  di- 
ftindt  fpecies  in  the  fame  land.  Mr.  Gardiner's  humanity 
was  Ihocked  at  it,  as  one  of  the  worft  parts  of  that  truly  bar- 
barous fyftem,  if  one  could  well  fettle  the  preference,  where 
aJmoft  all  the  parts  were  outrages  on  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  the  laws  of  nature. 

Suppofe  an  atheiil,  playing  the  part  of  a  bigot,  (hould  be 
in  power  again  in  that  country,  do  you  believe  that  he 
would  faithfully  and  rcligioufly  adminifter  the  truft  of  ap- 
pointing pallors  to  a  church,  which,  wanting  every  other 
fiipport,  ftands  in  tenfold  need  of  minifters  who  will  be  dear 
to  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  and  who  will  exer- 
cife  a  really  paternal  authority  amongft  them .'  But  if  the 
fui)erior  power  was  always  in  a  dif[K)fition  to  diipenle  con- 
fcientiouily,  and  like  an  upright  truftee  and  guardian  of 
tbefe  rights  which  he  holds  for  thofe  with  whom  he  is  at 
variance,  has  he  the  capacity  and  means  of  doii>g  it  ?  How 
can  the  lord  lieutenant  form  the  leall  judgment  of  their 
merits,  fo  as  to  difcern  which  of  the  popifti  priefts  is  iit  to 
be  made  a  biihop  ?  It  cannot  be :  the  idea  is  ridiculous.— 
He  will  hand  them  over  to  lords  lieutenant  of  counties,  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons,  who,  for  the  pnrpofe 
of  vexing  and  turning  to  deriiioa  this  miferable  peop^,  will 
pick  out  the  worft  and  moft  obnoxious  they  can  find  amongft 
X  the 
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the  clergy,  to  fet  over  the  reft.  Whoever  is  complained 
againft  by  his  brother,  will  be  confidered  as  perfecuted : 
Whoever  is  cenfiired  by  his  fuperior,  will  be  looked  upon 
as  oppreffed  :  Whoever  is  carelefs  in  his  opinions,  and  loofe 
in  his  morals,  will  be  called  a  liberal  man,  and  will  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  incurred  hatred,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  bigot. 
Informers,  tale-bearers,  perverfe  and  obftinate  men,  flatterers, 
who  turn  their  back  upon  their  flock,  and  court  the  pro- 
teftant  gentlemen  of  the  country,  will  be  the  objedls  of  pre- 
ferment. And  then  I  run  no  rifle  in  foretelling,  that  what- 
ever order,  quiet,  and  morality  you  have  in  the  country,  will 
be  loft.  A  popilh  clergy,  who  are  not  reftrained  by  the  moft 
auflere  fubordination,  will  become  a  nuifance,  a  real  public 
grievance  of  the  heavieft  kind,  in  any  country  that  enter- 
tains them  :  and  inftead  of  the  great  benefit  which  Ireland 
does,  and  has  long  derived  from  them,  if  they  are  educated 
without  any  idea  of  difcipline  and  obedience,  and  then  put 
under  bilhops,  who  do  not  owe  their  ftation  to  their  good 
opinion,  and  whom  they  cannot  reCpeA,  that  nation  will  fee 
diforders,  of  which,  bad  as  things  are,  it  has  yet  no  idea.  I 
do  not  fay  this,  as  thinking  the  leading  men  in  Ireland 
would  exercife  this  truft  worfe  than  others.  Not  at  all.  No 
man,  no  let  of  men  living  are  lit  to  adminifter  the  aSairs, 
or  regulate  the  interior  ceconomy  of  a  chiu-ch  to  which  they 
are  enemies. 

As  to  government,  if  I  might  recommend  a  prudent  cau- 
tion to  them, — it  would  be,  to  innovate  as  little  as  poflable, 
upon  fpeculation,  in  eftablilhments,  from  which,  as  they 
ftand,  they  experience  no  material  inconvenience  to  the  re- 
pofe  of  the  country, — quieta  non  movere — I  could  fay  a  great 
deal  more ;  but  I  am  tired ;  and  am  afraid  your  lordlhip  is 
tired  too.  I  have  not  fat  to  this  letter  a  Angle  quarter  of  an 
hour  without  interruption.  It  has  grown  long,  and  pro- 
3  Z  I  babiy 
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bably  contains  many  repetitions,  from  my  total  want  of  ler- 
fure  to  digeft  and  confolidate  my  thoughts :  and  as  to  ray 
expreffions,  I  could  wilh  to  be  able  perhaps  to  meafure  them 
more  exaftly.  But  my  intentions  ;u"e  fair,  and  I  certainly 
mean  to  oiTcnd  nobody. 


.  Thinking  over  this  matter  more  maturely,  I  fee  no  reafou 
for  altering  my  opinion  in  any  part.  The  a£t,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  good  undoubtedly.  It  amounts,  I  think,  very  nearly 
to  a  ioleration,  with  refpe^  to  religious  ceremonies  ;  but  it 
puts  a  new  bolt  on  civil  rights,  and  rivets  it  to  the  old  one> 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither,  I  fear,  will  be  eafily  loofen- 
ed.  What  I  could  have  wilhed  would  be,  to  fee  the  civil 
advantages  take  the  lead ;  the  other  of  a  religious  trfera- 
tion,  I  conceive,  would  follow  (in  a  manner)'  of  courfe. 
From  what  I  have  obferved,  it  is  pride,  arrogance,  and  a 
fpirit  of  domination,,  and  not  a  bigotted  fpirit  of  religion,  that 
has  caufed  and  kept  up  thofe  oppreffive  ftatutes.  I  am  fure 
I  have  known  thofe  who  have  opprefled  papifts  in  their 
civil  rights,  exceedingly  indulgent  to  them  in  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  who  really  wiftied  them  to  continue  catho- 
lics, in  order  to  fumifli  pretences  for  oppreffion.  Thefe 
perfons  never  faw  a  man  (by  converting)  efcape  out  of  their 
power,  but  with  grudging  and  regret.  I  have  known  men, 
to  whom  I  am  not  uncharitable  in  faying,  (though  they  are 
dead)  that  they  would  have  become  papifi-s  in  order  to  op- 
prefs  proteftants ;  if,  being  proteffants,  rt  was  not  in  their 
power  to  opprefs  papifts.  It  is  injuftice,  and  not  a  miflakcn 
confcience,  that  has  been  the  principle  of  perfecution,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  However, 
as  1  began,  fo  I  end.    I  do  not  know  the  map  of  the  country. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gardiner,  who  conduiSts  this  great  and  difficult  work, 
and  thofe  who  fupport  him,  are  better  judges  of  the  bulihefs 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  who  have  not  fet  my  foot  in  Ireland 
thefe  fixteen  years.  I  have  been  given  to  underftand,  that 
I  am  not  confidered  as  a  friend  to  that  country :  and.l  know 
that  pains  have  been  taken  to  lellen  the  credit  that  I  might 
have  had  there.  •••»•*•» 
I  am  fo  convinced  of  the  weaknefs  of  interfering  in  any 
bulinefs,  without  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  whofe  bu- 
finefs  I  interfere,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  acquit  myfelf 
of  what  I  have  now  done. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
high  regard  and  efteem. 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordihip's  moil  obedient. 

And  humble  iervant,  &c, 

EDM"    BURKE. 


A   LETTER 
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A        LETTER,      &c. 

My  Deak  Sik, 

YOUR  remembrance  of  me,  with  fentiments  of  fo  much 
kindnefs,  has  given  me  the  moll  fincere  fatisfa(5tion.  It 
perfeaiy  agrees  with  the  friendly  and  hofpitable  reception 
which  my  fon  and  I  received  from  you,  fome  time  fince, 
when  after  an  abfence  of  twenty-two  years,  I  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  embracing  you,  among  my  few  furviving  friends. 

1  really  imagined  that  1  Ihould  not  again  intereft  myfelf  in 
any  public  bufinefs.  I  had,  to  the  heft  of  my  moderate  fa- 
culties, paid  my  club  to  the  fociety,  which  1  was  bom  in  fbme 
way  or  other  to  ferve ;  and  1  thought  I  had  a  right  to  put  on 
my  night-gown  and  flippers,  and  wilh  a  cheerful  evening  to 
the  good  company  I  muft  leave  behind.  But  if  our  refolu- 
tions  of  vigour  and  exertion  are  fo  often  broken  or  procraf-; 
tinated  in  the  execution,  I  think  we  may  be  excufed,  if  we 
are  not  very  punftual  in  fulfilling  our  engagements  to  indo- 
lence and  inaitivity.  I  have  indeed  no  power  of  a(Jlion;  and 
am  almoft  a  cripple,  even  with  regard  to  thinking  :  but  you 
defcend  with  force  into  the  ftagnant  pool ;  and  you  caufe 
fuch  a  fermentation,  as  to  cure  at  leaft  one  impotent  creature 
of  his  lamenefs,  though  it  cannot  enable  him  either  to  run  or 
to  wreftle. 

You  fee  by  the  paper  I  take  *  that  I  am  likely  to  be  long, 
with  malice  prepenfe.    You  have  brought  under  my  view 

a  fuhjedl,  always  difficxilt,  at  prefent  critical. It  has  filled 

my  thoughts,  which  I  wilh  to  lay  open  to  you  with  the 
cleamefs  and  fimplicity  which  your  friendfliip  demands  from 

•  Theletter  is  written  on  folio  Iheetl. 

Vol.  III.  4  A  me. 
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me.  J  thank  you  for  the  communication  of  your  ideas.  I 
ihould  he  ftill  more  pleafed  if  they  had  been  more  your  own. 
What  you  hint,  1,  beheye  to  >e  the.  cafe ;.  that  if  you  had  not 
deferred  to  the  judgment  of  others,  our  opinions  would  not 
differ  more  materially  at  this  day,  than  they  did  when  we 
ufed  to  confer  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  fo  many  years  ago.  If  I 
ftill  perfev^e  in  my  old  opinions,  it  is  no  finall  comfort  to 
me,  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  doftrines  properly  yours, 
that  I  difcove*  my  indocility. 

The  cafe  upos  which  youT  letter  of  thp  iqth  of  Deceniher 
turns,  is  hardly  before  a^  with  precilioa  enough,  to  enable 
me  to  form  any  yery  certain  jvidgm^m  upon  it.  It  feems  to 
be  ibme  plan  ef  further  indqlgetvce  pfopofed  for  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  You  obferve,  that  your  ff  general  principles  are 
"  not  changed,  but  ttfttimis  und  drcunfftqitces  are  altered^ 
I  perfe£Uy  agree  with  you,  that  tifnes  and  circumftances, 
oonlidered  with  refereuce  to  the  public,  ought  very  much  to 
govern  our  conduct ;  though  I  am  far  from  {lighting,  when 
applied  with  difcretion  to  thofe  circumftances,  general  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  policy.  I  cannot  help  obferving,  hoi|r- 
ever,  that  you  have  faid  rather  lefs  upon  the  inapplicability 
rtf  your  own  old  principles  to  the  circmafiqnces  that  are 
likely  to  influence  your  condud  againft  thefe  principles,  than 
of  the  general  maxims  of  ftate>  which  I  can  very  readily  be- 
lieve not  to  have  great  weight  with  you  perfonally. 

In  my  prefent  Jftate  of  imperfeft  information,  you  will 
pardon  the  errors  into  which  I  may  eafily  fall.  The  prin- 
ciples you  lay  down  sre,  **  that  the  Roman  Catholics  fliould 
"  enjoy  every  thing  (tnder  the  ftate^  but  fliould  not  be  the 
"  Jlate  itfelf."  And  you  add,  "  that  when  you  exclude 
•'  them  from  being  *  part  of  tie  Jiate,  you  rather  conform 
«  *)  the  fpirit  of  the  ag%  than  to  any  abftraa  dparine ;"  but 
you  confider  the  conftitution  as  ab-eady  eftabliflied— that 
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our-hate  is  prbteftaHt.  '•'  It>\«is' declared  fo  atthe'revolii- 
'"tion.  'ItVas  Bjprotid^  m'ffie-iiias  for  fettling 'the  fue- 
"  ceffion  of  the  crown : — the  king's  coronation  oath  was 
'"  ettjbined,  ih'btidtr  tbXeepit'fo.  Theking,4s  firft-magif- 
"  ti^'te  of  the  Bate,  is  obBgfeU'to'tike'the'oath'of  abjura- 
"'lion'*,  and  to  fuliftrilje  tticHeilaritiiSn ;  ^atjd,  bylaws  f«b- 
"  ife^iient,  every  other  raagiftrate  and  itaeftiber  of  the  ftate, 
»•  leg^flative  'anU'ixeeritive,  'are"  bouttd  Under  ■  the ;  fame  obH.- 
"'"gation;" 

As'to' the  plari  fo'whicW  khefe  ina*iias  are  'applied,  'I  can- 
hot' ^ikj'as'ftcfld'you,  Jibfitively 'abeut'it.  'Becaufe,  nei- 
'  thei'  [iara  your  letter,'  nbr  froito  aiiy  infbrtnation  I  have  been 
-  iible  to  coHea,  do"!  find  any  thirig  ftttled,  either  on  the  part 
'of  thd  Roniaki  Oaltholics  themfclvesj  or  on  that  of  any  perfons 
"who  may  AWfli  to  tJonaiiEl  their  affidrsin'pa-liament.  But 
if  rhave  leaVe  to  cortjeiavire,''fomething  is' in  agitation  to- 
"wards  admitting  thBm,  -tonder  certain'  qualifictttionsi  to  have 
fame  Jhare  in  the  eleSidn  of  ttiembers  of  parliament.  'This 
■  I tinde^ltaijd  is  the'fcheine  of  thofewho  are  entitled  to  come 
"within  yoiirdefa'iption  of  perfons  of  coriflderation,' pro- 
perty, and- iharaSer:' arid  firihly  attached'to  the  king  and 
eoriftitution  is  by  '"  liw  eftablilhed,-  -With  a  gratefiil  fenfe  of 
"  your  former  eoncefflons,- arid  a^tlent  reliance  on  the  be- 
'"  tiignity  of  parliariieirt, 'for  the  iiirther  mitigation  of  the 
■«  lawsthatftillSfiea  theni.'^Asto  the  low,  thoughtlefs, 
wild  and  prdfligate,  -who  have  joined  themfelves  with  thofe 
of  other  profeffibns,' but  of 'the  fame  charafter ;' you  are 
hbt  to  imagirie,'  that,  fbr  a  riibment,  I  can  fuppofe  them  to 
be  niet,  with-  anjf  thing  elfe  than  the  mMily  and  enlightened 
energy  of  a  firm  gbvdrtimentj  {(ipported  by  the  united  efforts 
of -all  virtubus  men,  if  evet  their  proceedings  fiiould  become 

*  A  fimUerroarf/fiiA  Ol  to  the  abjuration  Mth  i -but  of  ro  inpottaaoe  ia  the  wga- 
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fo  conllderable  as  to  demand  its  notice.  I  really  think  that 
fuch  affociations  fliould  be  cruflied  in  their  very  commence- 
ment. 

Setting,  therefore,  this  cafe  oat  of  the  queftion,  it  becomes  an 
objedl  of  very  ferious  conlideratioo,  whether,  becaufe  wicked 
men  of  various  defcriptions  are  engaged  in  feditious  courfes, 
the  rational,  fober,  and  valuable  part  of  one  defcription 
fliould  not  be  indulged  in  their  fober  and  rational  expefta- 
tions !  You,  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the  fpirit  of  the 
popery  laws,  muft  be  perfeSly  fenfible,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  prefent  mifchief,  which  we  abhor  in  common  (if  it  at  all 
exifts)  has  arifen  from  them.  Their  declared  objeift  was  to 
reduce  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  miferable  populace, 
without  property,  without  eltimation,  without  education. 
The  profefled  objeft  was  to  deprive  the  few  men  who,  in 
fpite  of  tliofe  laws,  might  hold  or  obtain  any  property  a- 
mongft  them,  of  all  fort  of  influence  or  authority  over  the 
reft.  They  divided  the  nation  into  two  diftinit  bodies,  with- 
out common  intereft,  fympathy,  or  connexion.  One  of  thefe 
bodies  was  to  polTefs  a/I  the  franchifes,  all  the  property,  a// 
the  education :  the  other  was,  to  be  compofed  of  drawers  of 
water  and  cutters  of  turf  for  them.  Are  we  to  be  aftonifhed, 
when,  by  the  efforts  of  fo  much  violence  in  conqueft,  and  fo 
much  policy  in  regulation,  continued  without  intermiffion  for 
near  an  hundred  years,  we  had  reduced  them  to  a  mob ;  that 
whenever  they  came  to  a£t  at  all,  many  of  them  would  aft 
exaiftly  like  a  mob,  without  temper,  meafure,  or  forefight  i 
Surely  it  might  be  juft  now  a  matter  of  temperate  difcuffion, 
whether  you  ought  not  apply  a  remedy  to  the  real  caufe  of 
the  evil.  If  the  diforder  you  fpeak  of  be  real  and  confider- 
able,  you.  ought  to  raife  an  ariftocratic  intereft ;  that  is,  an 
intereft  of  property  and  education  amongft  them :  and  to 
ilrengtfaen  by  every  prudent  means,,  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  of  men  of  that  defcription.  It  will  deferve  your  beft 
thoughts*  to  examine  whether  this  can  be  done  without 
giving  fuch  perfons  the  means  of  demonftrating  to  the  reft, 
that  fomething  more  is  to  be  got  by  their  temperate  con- 
duit, than  can  be  expefted  from  the  wild  and  fenfelefs  pro- 
jects of  thofe,  who  do  not  belong  to  their  body,  who  have  no 
intereft  in  their  well  being,  and  only  wifh  to  make  them  the. 
dupes  of  their  turbulent  ambition. 

If  the  abfurd  perfons  you  mention  find  no  way  of  provid- 
ing for  liberty,  but  by  overturning  this  happy  conftitution,, 
and  introducing  a  frantic  democracy,  let  us  take  care  how  we 
prevent  better  people  from  any  rational  expectations  of  parr 
taking  in  the  benefits  of  that  confiitution  as  it  Jlands.  The 
maxims  you  eftablilh  cut  the  matter  ftiort.  They  have  no> 
fort  of  connexion  with  the  good  or  the  ill  behaviour  of  the 
perfons  who  feek  relief,  or  with  the  proper  or  improper 
means  by  which  they  feek  it.  They  form  a  perpetual  bar  to  ■ 
all  pleas  and  to  all  expectations. 

You  begin  by  aflerting,  that  **  the  Catholics  ought  to  en*-- 
«  joy  all  things  under  the^  (late,  but  that  they  ought  not  to . 
•'  ie  the  fiateP'  A  pofition  which,  I  believe,  in  the  latter 
part  of  it,  and  in  the  latitude  there  expreffed,  no  man  of 
common  fenfe  has  ever  thought  proper  to  difpute  :  becaufe 
the  contrary  implies j  that  the  ftate  ought  to  be  in  them  ex- 
ctujively..  But  before  you  have  finiflied  the  line,  you  exprefs 
yourfelf  as  if  the  other  member  of  your  propofition,  namely, 
that  "  they  ought  not  to  be  apart  of  the  ftate,"  were  neeef- 
farily  included  in  your  flrft— Whereas  Iconceive  it  to  be  as 
different^  as  a  part  is  from  the  whole;,  that' is  juft  as  different 
as  poffible.  I  know  indeed,  that  it  is  common  with  thofe 
who  talk  very  diflferently^  from  you,  that  is  with- heat  and 
animofity,  to  confound  thofe  things,  and  to  argue  the  admif- 
flon.of  the  Catholics  into  any,  however  minute  and  fubordi- 
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nate  parts  of  the  ftate,  as  a  furrender  into  thejr  hands  of 
the  whole  gpvernnjent  of  the  kingdom.  To  them  I  have 
nothing  at  all  to  "fay.   ',  i     ,       .       , 

Wiftiiog  to  proceed  with  a  delit^erative  fpirit  and  temper 
in  ,fo  very  ferious  a  queftion,  I  fhall  attempt  to  analyze,  as 
,>yell  as  I.canj  the 'principles  you  , lay  down,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  the  grafp  of  an  unjlerftanding  fo  little  cor^prehen- 
live  as  mine — 'State'— 'Proteftant'—'  Revolution.'  Thefe  are 
terms,  ^yhifh,  if  not  well  explained,  may  lead  us  into  many 
.errors.  .In  the  .word  Stafe^  I  conceive  there  is  much  ambi- 
guity. The  ftate  is  fometime^,ufed  to.fignify  tie  whole  com- 
.mon-^ealtb,  cony)rehending  aJl  its  orders,  with  the  feveral 
(privileges  belongingto  each.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  dfily  tU 
.bigber  and _ ruling  part  of  the  common-vyealth ;  which  ve 
commonly  call  the  Government.  In  the  firft  ienfe,  tp  lie 
jjuder.  the  ftate,  but  not  the  ftate  itfelf,  nor  any  part,  of  itj 
that  is  to  be  nothing  at  all  in  the  cpmmon-wealthj  is  a  iitiia- 
-tion  perfeiUy  intelligible :  but  to  tliofe  who  fill  that  iitua- 
tion,  not  very  pleafaiit,  when  it  is  underftood.  It  is  a  ftate 
of  civiJ  ferviiude  by  the  very  force  of  the  definition.  Ser- 
vorumnon  efi  rejpublica,  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true  maxim. 
This  fervitude,  which  makes  meii  fubjfB  to  a  ftate  without 
being.  .«"//«f«^,  ,inay  be  more  or  lefs  tolerable  from  many 
circurnftances :  but  thefe  circumftances,  inore  or  lefs  fa- 
vourable, do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  mild- 
nefs  by  which  abfolute  fnafters  exercife  their  dominion, 
leaves  them  mafters  ftill.  We  may  talk  a  little  prefently  of 
.the  .manner  in  whifh  .the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
(the  Catholics)  are  affefled  by  this  fituation ;  which  at  pre- 
fent  undoubtedly  is  theirs,  and  which  you  are  of  opinion, 
ought  io  to  continue  for  ever. 

In  the  other  fenfe  of  the  word  State,  by  which  is  under- 

ftood  the  Supreme  Government  only,  I  muft  obferve  this 
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upon  the  queftion :  that  to  exclude  whole  clafTes  of  men  en- 
tirely from  this  part,  of  government,  cannot  be  confidered  as 
abfilute  Jlaver/.  It  only  implies  a  lower  and  degraded  ftate 
of  citizenship;  fuch  is  (with  more  or  lefs  ftrianefs)  the 
condition  ^f  all  countries,  in  which  an  hereditary  nobility 
pofleis  the  exclufive  rule.  This  may  be  no  bad  mode  of 
government ;  provided  that  the  perfonal  authority  of  indivi- 
dual nobles  be  kept  in  due  bounds,  that  their  cabals  and 
factions  are  guarded  againft  with  a  feyere  vigilance,  and  that 
the  people,  (who  have  no  fliare  in  granting  their  own  mo- 
ney) are  fubjefled  to  but  light  impofitions,  and  are  other- 
wife  treated  with  attention,  and  with  indulgence  to  their 
humours  and  prejudices. 

The  republic  of  Venice  is  one  of  thofe  which  ftriaiy 
confines  all  the  great  funiSUoris  and  offices,  fuch  as  are  truly 
^/«-fun(5lions  and  Jlate-oAces,  to  thofe  who,  by  hereditary 
right  or  adnniffion,  are  noble  Venetians.  But  there  are 
many  offices,  and  fome  of  them  not  mean  nor  unprofitable, 
which  are  referved  for  the  Citadirtu  Of  theie  all  <:itizens  of 
Venice  are  capable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Terra  firma, , 
who  are  mere  fubjetSls  of  conqueft,  that  is,  as  you  exprefs  it>.. 
under  the  ftate,  but  "  not  a  part'of  it,"  are  hot,  however, 
fubje£ts  in  fo  very  rigorous  a  fenfe  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
numberlefs  fubordinate  employments.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  advantages  attending  the  narrow  bottoni  of  their  arifto- 
cracy  (narrow  as  compared  with  their  acquired  dominions, 
ptherwife  broad  enough)  that  an  exclufion  from  fuch  em- 
ployments cannot  poffibly  be  made  amongft  their  fubjecSls. 
There  are,  befides,  advantages  iii  ftates  £b  conftituted,  by 
which  thofe  who  are  confidered  as  of  an  inferior  race,  are 
indemnified  for  their,  exclufion  from  the  government  and 
from  noble  employments.  In  all  thefe  countries,  either  by 
exprefs  law,  or  by  ufage  more  operative,  the  noble  cafts  are 
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almoft  univerfally,  in  their  turn,  excluded  from  commerce, 
manufacture,  farming  of  land,  and  in  general  from  all  lu- 
crative civil  profeflions.  The  nobles  have  the  nionopoly  of 
honour.  The  plebeians  a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  Thus  feme  fort  of  a  balance  is  formed 
among  conditions;  a  fort  of  compenfation  is  furnifhed  to 
thofe,  who,  in  a  limited  fenfe,  are  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate. 

Between  the  extreme  of  a  total  exclujion^  to  which  your 
maxim  goes,  and  an  univerfal  unmodified  capacity^  to  which 
the  fanatics  pretend,  there  are  many  different  degrees  and 
ftages,  and  a  great  variety  of  temperaments,  upon  which 
prudence  may  give  full  fcope  to  its  exertions.  For  you  know 
that  the  decifions  of  prudence  (contrary  to  the  fyftem  of 
.  the  infane  reafoners)  differ  from  thofe  of  judicature :  and 
that  almoft  all  the  former  are  determined  on  the  more  or  the 
lefs,  the  earlier  or  the  later,  and  on  a  balance  of  advantage 
and  inconvenience,  of  good  and  evil. 

In  all  confiderations  which  turn  upon  the  queftion  of 
vefting  or  continuing  the  ftate  folely  and  exclufively  in  fome 
one  defcription  of  citizens ;  prudent  legiflators  will  conlider, 
how  far  the  general  form  and  principles  of  their  common- 
wealth render  it  fit  to  be  cafi  into  an  oligarchical  Jbape,  or  to 
remain  always  in  it.  We  know  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  (the  fame  as  the  Britiih)  is  not  in  its  conftitution 
wholly  ariftocratical ;  and  as  it  is  not  fuch  in  its  form,  fo  nei- 
ther is  it  in  its  fpirit.  If  it  had  been  inveterately  ariftocrati- 
cal, exclufions  might  be  more  patiently  fubmitted  to.  The 
lot  of  one  plebeian  would  be  the  lot  of  all ;  and  an  habitual 
reverence  and  admiration  of  certain  families,  might  make 
the  peo|>le  content  to  fee  government  wholly  in  hands  to 
whom  it  feemed  naturally  to  belong.  But  our  conftitution 
has  a  plebeian  member^  which  forms  an  effential  integrant 

part 
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part  of  it.  A  jdebeian  oligarchy  is  a  monfter :  and  no  peo- 
ple, not  abfolutely  domeftic  or  predial  flavesj  will  long  en- 
dure it.  The  Proteftants  of  Ireland  are  not  alone  Efficiently 
the  people  to  form  a  democracy ;  and  they  are  too  numeroas  ■ 
to  anfwer  the  ends  and  purpofcs  of  an  arijlocracy.  Admira- 
tion, that  firft  fource  of  obedience,  can  be  only  the  claim  or 
the  impofture  of  the  few.  I  hold  it  to  be  abfolutely  impof- 
fible  for  two  millions  of  plebeians,  compofing  certainly,  a 
very  clear  and  decided  majority  in  that  clafs,  to  become  fo 
far  in  love  with  fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens (to  all  outward  appearance  plebeians  like 
themfelves,  and  many  of  them  tradefmen,  fervants,  and 
otherwife  inferior  to  fome  of  them)  as  to  fee  with  fatisfac- 
tion,  or  even  with  patience,  an  exdufive  power  vefted  in 
them,  by  which  conJHtuthnally  they  become  the  abfolute 
mafters ;  and  by  the  manners  derived  from  their  circum- 
ftances,  muft  be  capable  of  exercifing  upon  them,  daily  and 
hourly,  an  infulting  and  vexatious  fuperiority.  Neither  are 
the  majority  of  the  Iriih  indemnified  (as  in  fome  ariftocra- 
cies)  for  this  ftate  of  humiliating  vaffalage  (often  inverting 
the  nature  of  things  and  relations)  by  having  the  lower 
walks  of  induftry  wholly  abandoned  to  them.  They  are  ri- 
valled, to  fay  the  leaft  of  the  matter,  in  every  laborious  and 
lucrative  courfe  of  life :  while  every  franchife,  every  ho- 
nour, every  truft,  every  place  down  to  the  very  loweft  and 
leaft  confidential  (befides  whole  profeffions),  is  referved  for 
the  mafter  caft. 

Our  conftitution  is  not  made  for  great,  general,  and  pro- 
fcriptive  exdufions ;  fooner  or  later,  it  will  deftroy  them,  or 
they  will  deftroy  the  conftitution.  In  our  conftitution  there 
has  always  been  a  difference  made  between  a  francbife  and 
an  office,  and  between  the  capacity  for  the  one  and  for  the 
other.    Franchifes  were  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  fubJiS, 
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as  a  fuijeil,  and  not  as  a  member  of  tie  governing  part  of 
ibe  Jlate.  The  policy  of  government  has  conlidered  them 
as. things  very  different :  for  whilft  parliament  excluded  by 
the  tell  a<£ls  (and  for  a  while  thefe  teft  a(5ts  were  not  a  dead 
letter,  as  now  they  are  in  England)  proteftant  diffenters 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  they  jiever  toucbed 
tbeir  rigbt  of  voting  for  members  of  parliment,  or  fitting  in 
either  boufe ;  a  point  I  flate,  not  as  approving  or  condemning, 
with  regard  to  them,  the  meafure  of  exclufion  from  em- 
ployments, but  to  prove  that  the  diftinftion  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  legiilatTire,  as,  in  truth,  it  is  founded  in  reafon. 

I  will  not  here  examine,  whether  the  principles  of  the 
Britilh  [the  Irilh]  conftitution,  be  wife  or  not.  I  muft  af. 
fume  that  they  are ;  and  that  thofe  who  partake  the  fran- 
chifes  which  make  it,  partake  of  a  benefit.  They  who  are 
excluded  from  votes  (under  proper  qualifications  inherent 
in  the  conftitution  that  gives  them)  are  excluded,  not  from 
the  Jlate,  biit  from  the  Britijb  conjlitution.  They  cannot  by 
any  poffibility,  whilft  they  hear  its  praifes  continually  rung 
in  their  ears,  and  are  prefent  at  the  declaration  which  is  fo 
generally  and  fb  bravely  made  by  thofe  who  pofTefs  the  pri- 
vilege— that  the  heft  blood  in  their  veins  ought  to  be  (hed, 
to  preferve  their  fhare  in  it;  they,  the  disfranchifed  part, 
cannot,  1  fay,  think  themfelves  in  an^fl/i;^/ ftate,  to  be  ut- 
terly excluded  from  all  its  diredl  and  all  its  confequential  ad- 
vantages. The  popular  part  of  the  conftitution  muft  be  to 
them,  by  far  the  moft  odious  part  of  it.  To  them  it  is  not 
an  actual.,  and,  if  pofKble,  ftill  lefs  a  virtual  reprefentation. 
It  is  indeed  the  dire<a  contrary.  It  is  power  unlimited, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  adverfe  defcription,  becaufe  it  is  an 
adverfe  defcription.  And  if  they  who  compofe  the  privi- 
kged  body  have  not  an  intereft,  they  mufl  but  too  fre- 
quently have  motives  of  pride,  paffion,  petulance,  peevilh 
X  jealoufy, 
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jealoufy,  or  tyrannic  fufpidon,  to  urge  them  to  treat  the  ex- 
cluded people  with  contempt  and  rigour. 
■  This  is  not  a  mere  theory ;  though  whilft  men  are  men, 
it  is  a  theory  that  cannot  be  falfe.  I  do  not  defire  to  revive 
all  the  particulars  in  my  memory ;  I  wilh  them  to  fleep  for 
ever;  but  it  is  impoffible  1  Aiould  wholly  forget,  what  hap- 
pened in  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  with  very  few  and  (hort  in- 
termiffions,  from  the  year  1761  to  the  year  1766,  both  in- 
clufive.  !  In  a  country  of  miferable  police,  palling  from  the 
extremes  of  laxity  to  the  extremes  of  rigour,  among  a  neg- 
kfted,  and  therefore  diforderly  populace — if  any  difturbance 
or  fedition,  from  any  grievance  real  or  imaginary,  happened 
to  arife,  it  was  prefently  perverted  from  its  true  nature,  often 
criminal  enough  in  itfelf  to  draw  upon  it  a  fevere  appropri- 
ate punilhment;  it  was  metamorphofed  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  ftate,  and  profecuted  as  fuch.  Amongft  the  Ca- 
tholics, as  being,  by  far,  the  moft  numerous  and  the  moft 
wretched,  all  forts  of  oflfenders  againft  the  laws  muft  com- 
monly be  found.  The  punilhment  of  low  people  for  the" 
oflfences  ufual  amongft  low  people,  would  warrant  no  in- 
ference againft  any  defcriptions  of  rehgion  or  of  politicks. 
Men  of  confideration.  from  their  age,  their  profeffion,  or 
their  character ;  men  of  proprietary  landed  eftates,  fubftan- 
tial  renters,  opulent  merchants,  phyficians,  and  titular 
biftiops,  could  not  eafily  be  fufiJedled  of  riot  in  open  day,  or 
of  nofturnal  affemblies  for  the  purpofe  of  pulling  down 
hedges,  making  breaches  in  park  walls,  firing  barns,  maim- 
ing cattle,  and  outrages  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  charac- 
terize the  diforders  of  an  oppreffed  or  a  licentious  populace. 
But  when  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  for  fuch  mifde- 
meanours,  qualified  them  as  overt  afts  of  high  treafon,  and 
when  witneffes  were  found  (fuch  witnefles  as  they  were)  to 
depofe  to  the  taking  of  oaths  of  allegiance  by  the  rioters  to 
4  B  a  the 
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the  king  of  France,  to  their  being  paid  by  his  money}  and 
embodied  and  exercifed  under  his  officers,  to  overturn  the 
ilate  for  the  purpofes  of  that  potentate ;  in  that  cafe*  the 
rioters  might  (if  the  witnefs  was  believed)  be  fuppofedonly 
the  troops,  and  ijerfons  more  reputable,  the  leaders  and 
commanders  in  fuch  a  rebellion.  All  claiTes  in  the  obnoxious 
defcription,  who  could  not  be  fufpe«£led  of  the  lower  crime 
of  riot,  might  be  involved  in  the  odium,  in  the  fufpicion, 
and  fometimes  in  the  punifliment,  of  a  higher  and  far  more 
criminal  fpecies  of  offence.  Thefe  proceedings  did  not  arife 
from  any  one  of  the  Popery  laws  iince  repealed,  but  from, 
this  circumftance,  that  when  it  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  an 
election  party,  or  a  malevolent  perfon.of  influence  to  forge 
fuch  plots,  the  people  had  no  protection..  The  people  of 
that  defcription  have  no  hold  on  the  gentlemen  who  afpire 
to  be  popular  reprefentatives.  The  candidates  neither  love, 
nor  refpeft,  nor  fear  them,  individually  or  collectively.  1 
do  not  think  this  evil  (an  evil  amongft  a  thouland  others)  at 
this  day  entirely  over ;  for  I  conceivel  have  lately  feen  fome 
indication  of  a  difpolition  perfe»Stly  fimilar  to  the  old  one; 
that  is,  a  difpofition  to  carry  the  imputation  of  crimes  from 
perfons  to  defcriptions,  and  wholly  to  alter  the  charaiSter  and 
quality  of  the  offences  themfelves. 

This  univerfal  exclufion  feems  to  me  a  fcrious  evil-^be- 
caufe  many  collateral  oppreffions,  befides  what  I  have  juft 
now  Aated,  have  arifen  from  it.  In  things  of  this  nature,  it 
would  not  be  either  eafy  or  proper  to  quote  chapter  and 
verfe  :  but  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe,  particularly  fince 
the  odtenial  a^,  that  feveral  have  refufed  at  all  to  let  their 
lands  to  RomanCatholics;  becaufe  it  would  fo  far  difable  them 
from  promoting  fuch  interefts  in  counties  as  they  were  in- 
clined to  favour.  They  who  confider  alfo  the  ftare  of  all 
forts  of  tradefemen,  ihoplceepers,  and  particularly  publicans 
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in  towns,  muft  foon  difcera  the  difadvantages  under  which 
thofe  labour  who  have  no  votes.  It  cannot  be  otherwifei 
whilft  the  fpirit  of  elections,  and  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  continue  as  they  are.  If  property  be  artificially  fepa- 
rated  from  franchife,  the  franchife  muft  in  fome  way  or 
other,  and  in  ibme  proportion,  naturally  attract  property  to 
it.  Many  are  the  collateral  difadvantages,  amotigft  a  privi- 
leged people,  which  muft  attend  on  thofe  who  have  no  privi- 
leges. 

Among  the  rich,  each  individual,  with  or  without  a  fran- 
chife, is  of  importance ;  the  poor  and  the  middling  are  noi 
otherwife  fo,  than  as  they  obtain  fome  coUedtive  capacity,, 
and  can  be  aggregated  to  fome  corps.    If  legal  ways  are  not 

■  found,  illegal  will  be  reforted  to;  and  feditious  clubs  and: 
confederacies,  fuch  as  no  man  living  holds  in  greater  horror 
than  I  do,  will  grow  and  flouriih,  in  fpite,  I  am  afraid^  of 
any  thing  which  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  evil.  Lawful: 
enjoyment  is  the  fureft  method  to  prevent  uniawful'gratifica- 
tion..  Where  there  is  property,  there  will  be  lefs  theft ;  where: 
there  is  marriage,  there  will  always  be  lefs  fornication; 

I  have  faid  enough  of  the  queftion  of  ftate,  as  it  offeBs  tbe^: 
people.,  merefy  as  fucb.  But  it  is  complicated  with  a  politi- 
cal queftion  relative  to  religion,-  to  which  it  is  very  neceffary. 
I  fhould  fay  fomething ;  becaufe  the  term  Protejianty  which 
you  apply,  is  too  general  for  the  conclufions  which  one  of 
your  accurate  underftanding  would  wifh  to  draw  from  it ;: 
and  becaufe  a  great  deal  of  argument  will  depend  on  the  life.: 
that  is  made  of  that  term. 

It  is  n9t  a  fundamental  part  of  the  fettlement  at  the  revo- 
lution, that  the  ftate  Oiould  be  proteftant  without  any  quail- 

Jkatum  trftbe  term.  With  a  qualification  it  is  unqueftionably 
true;  not  in  all  its  latitude.  With  the  qualification,  it  was^ 
true  before  the  revolution.    Our  predecefibrs  in  legiftation 
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were  not  (6  irrational  (not  to  fay  impious)  as  to  form  an 
operofe  ecclefiartical  eftablilhment,  and  even  to  render  the 
ftate  itfelf  in  fome  degree  fubfervient  to  it,  when  their 
religion  (if  fuch  it  might  be  called)  was  nothing  but  a  mere 
fte^aiion  of  fame  other — without  any  pofitive  idea  either  of 
doi5lrine,  difcipline,  worlhip,  or  morals,  in  the  fcheme  which 
they,  profeffed  themfelves,  and  which  they  impofed  upon 
others,  even  under  penalties  and  incapacities — No!  No! 
This  never  could  have  been  done  even  by  reafonable  atheifts. 
They  who  think  religion  of  no  imiJortance  to  the  ftate  have 
abandoned  it  to  the  confcience,  or  caprice  of  the  individual; 
they  make  no  provifion  for  it  whatfoever,  but  leave  every  club 
to  make,  or  not,  a  voluntary  contribution  towards  its  fupport, 
according  to  their  fancies.  This  would  be  confiftent.  The 
other  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  monfter  of  contradidion 
and  abfurdity.  It  was  for  that  reafon,  that  fome  years  ago  I 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  clergy  who  petitioned,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  three  hundred,  to  be  freed  from  the  fubfcription 
to  the  39  articles,  without  propofing  to  fubftitute  any  otlier  in' 
their  place.  There  never  has  been  a  religion  of  the  ftate 
(the  few  years  of  the  parliament  only  excepted)  but  that  of 
tbe  epifcopal  cburcb  of  England\  the  epifcopal  church  of 
England,  before  the  reformation,  connected  with  the  fee  of 
Rome,  iince  then,  difconnedted  and  protefting  againftfome 
of  her  doctrines,  and  againft  the  whole  of  her  authority,  as 
■binding  in  our  national  church :  nor  did  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  kingdom  (in  Ireland  it  has  been  the  fame)  ever 
know,  at  any  period,  any  other  church  as  an  objedf  ofejia- 
blijbment\  or  in  that  light,  any  other  Protettant  religion. 
Nay  our  Proteftant  toleration  itfelf  at  the  revolution,  and  until 
within  a  few  years,  required  a  fignature  of  thiny-fix,  and  a 
part  of  a  thirty-feventh,  out  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  So 
little  idea  had  they  at  the  revolution  of  ejiablijbihg  Pro- 

teftantifm 
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teftantifm  indefinitely,  that  they  did  not  indefinitelf  tolerate 
it  under  that  name.  I  do  not  mean  to  praife  that  ftriftnefs, 
where  nothing  more  than  merely  religious  toleration  is  con- 
cerned. Toleration  being  a  part  of  moral  and  political  pru- 
dence, ought  to  be  tender  and  large.  A  tolerant  government 
ought  not  to  be  too  fcrupulous  in  its  inveftigations ;  but  may 
bear  without  blame,  not  only  very  ill-grounded  doctrines,  but 
even  many  things  that  are  pofitively  vices,  where  they  are 
adulta  et  pravalida.  The  good  of  the  commonwealth  is  the 
rule  which  rides  over  the  reft ;  and  to  this  every  other  muft 
completely  fubmit. 

The  church  of  Scotland  knows  as  little  of  Proteftantifm 
undefined,  as  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  do.  She 
has  by  the  articles  of  union  fecured  to  herfelf  the  perpetual 
eftabliftiment  of  the  ConfeJJion  of  Fait b,  and  the  Prejbyterian 
church  government.  In  England,  even  during  the  troubled 
interregnum,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  eftablifti  a  negative 
religion;  but  the  parliament  fettled  the  Prejlyterian^  as  the 
church  difcipline ;  the  DireSfory,  as  the  rule  of  public  war-' 
Jbip ;  and  the  Wejlminfter  catecbifm,  as  the  inftitute  of  faitb. 
This  is  to  Ihew,  that  at  no  time  was  the  Proteftant  religion 
undejinedy  eftablifhed  here,  or  any  where  elfe,  as  I  believe.  I 
am  fure  that  when  the  three  religions  were-eftabliflied  in 
Germany,  they  were  exprefsly  chara<5terized  and  declared  to 
be  the  Evangelic,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Catholic ;  each  of 
which  has  its  confeffion  of  faith,  and  its  fettled  difcipline ; 
fo  that  you  always  may  know  the  beft  and  the  worll  of 
them,  to  enable  you  to  make  the  moft  of  what  is  good,  and 
to  correct,  or  to  qualify,  or  to  guard  againft  whatever  may 
feem  evil  or  dangerous. 

As  to  the  coronation  oath»  to  which  you  allude,  as  oppofite 
to  admitting  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  ufe  of  any  franchife 

whatfoever. 
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whatfoeveri  I  cannot  think  that  the  king  would  be  peijurcd 
if  he  gave  his  ailent  to  any  regulation  which  parliament 
might  think  fit  to  make,  with  regard  to  that  affair.  The 
king  is  bound  by  law,  as  clearly  fpecified  in  feveral  a^s  of 
parliament,  to  be  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  part  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his 
erown  ;  and  though  no  provifion  was  made  till  the  revolu- 
tion, which  could  be  called  pofitive  and  valid  in  law,  to  afcer- 
tain  this  great  principle ;  I  have  always  coniidered  it  as  in  fa^ 
fundamental,  that  the  king  of  England  ihould  be  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  according  to  the  national  legal  church  for 
the  time  being.  I  conceive  it  was  fo  before  the  reformation. 
Since  the  reformation  it  became  doubly  neceflary  ;  becaufe 
the  king  is  the  head  of  that  church ;  in  fome  fort  an  ecde- 
fiaftical  perfon ;  and  it  wotild  be  incongruous  and  abiurd,  to 
have  the  head  of  the  church  of  one  faith,  and  the  members 
of  another.  The  king  may  inherit  the  crown  as  3.ProteJlant, 
but  he  cannot  bold  it  according  to  law,  without  being  a  Pro- 
teftant  of  the  cb'urcb  of  England. 

Before  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  king  is  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath,  not  to  admit  any  of  his  Catholic  fubjedts 
to  the  rights  and  liberties,  which  ought  to  belong  to  them 
as  Engliflimen  (not  as  religionifts)  or  to  fettle  the  conditions 
or  proportions  of  fuch  admillion  by  an  a£t  of  parliament,  1 
wilh  you  to  place  before  your  eyes  that  oath  itfelf,  as  it  is 
fettled  in  the  a<Jt  of  William  and  Mary. 

"  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power  maintain— The 

<  1  3 

«  laws  of  God,  the  true  profeffion  of  the  gofpel — and  The 

«  proteftant  reformed  religion  as  it  is  eftablijbed  iy  lam.— 

"  And  will  you  preferv*  unto  bijbops  and  dergy,  and  the 
S  "  churches 
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"  churches  committed  to  tieir  charge,  all  fuch  rights  and 
<■  privileges  as  by  law  do,  or  Ihall  appertain  to  them,  or  any 
"  of  them.— All  this  I  piomife  to  do." 

Here  are  the  coronation  engagements  of  the  king.  In 
them  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  preclude  his  majefty  from 
confenting  to  any  arrangement  which  parliament  may  make 
with  regard  to  tiie  civil  privileges  of  any  part  oi  his  fub- 
jedts. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  will 
throw  on  this  difcuffion,  to  look  a  little  more  najrowly  into 
the  matter  of  that  oath— in  order  to  difcover  h^w  far  it  has 
hitherto  operated,  or  how  far  in  future  it  ou^t  to  operate, 
as  a  bar  to  any  proceedings  ofthe^crown-aDd  parliament  iii 
favour  of  thofe,  againft  whom  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the 
king  has  engaged  to  fupport  the  Proteflant  church  of  Eng- 
land, In  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  it  is  eftabliihed  byi  law. 
Pirft,  the  king  fwears  he  will  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  hH 
power,  « the  laws  of  God."  I  fuppofe  it  means  the  natural 
moral  laws.-^£econdly,  he  fwears  to  maintain,  "  the  true 
«  profeffion  of  the  gofpel."  By  which  I  fuppofe  is  under- 
ftood  afirmattDely  the  Chrlftian  religion.— Thirdly,  that  he 
Will  maintain  "the  Profeftant  reformed  religion."  This 
lesvM  tn«  tia  power  of  fuppofition  or  conjecture ;  for  that 
Profeitant  reformed  religion  is  defined  and  defcribed  by  ths 
fubfequent  words,  "  eftabliihed  by  law,"  and  in  this  inftance 
to  define  it  beyond  all  poffibllity  of  doubt,  he  "  fwears  to 
"  maintain  fhe  biihops  and  clergy,  and  the  churches  com- 
"  mitted  to  their  chwgs,"  in  their  rights,  prefent  and  fu- 
ture. 

Thh  Oath  as  cifeAually  prevenW  the  king  from  doing  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  in  favour  of  feAaries, 
Jews,  Mabom«tant,  or  plain  avowed  infidels ;  as  if  be  ihould 
do  the  fame  thing  in  favour  of  theKIatholics.     You  will  fee, 

Vol.  III.  4  C  that 
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.that  it  is  the  fame  Proteftant  church,  fo  defcribed,  which  the 
king  is  to  maintain  and  communicate  with,  according  to  the 
afl;  of  fettlement  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  William  111.  The 
a6t  of  the  5th  of  Anne,  made  in  profpeit  of  the  union,  is 
entitled  "  An  a<Sl  for  fecuring  the  church  of  England  as  by 
'•  law  eftabliftied."  It  meant  to  guard  the  church  implicitljr 
againft  kny  other  mode  of  Proteftant  religion  which  might 
creep  in  by  means  of  the  union.  It  proves  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  legiflature  did  not  mean  to  guard  the  church  on 
one  part  only,  and  to  leave  it  defencelefs  and  exppfed  upon 
every -other.  This  church,  in  that  aft,  is  declared  to  be 
f  .ftm^amental  and  eflential"  for  ever,  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  united  kingdom,  fo  far  as  England  is  concerned  ;  and  I 
fuppofe  as  the  law  ftands,  even  fmce  the  independence,  it  is 
fo  in  Ireland. 

.^  All.  this  Ihews,  that  the  religion  which  the  king  is  bound 
to  maintain,  has  a  pofitive  part  in  it  as  well  as  a  negative; 
and  that  the  pofitive  part  of  it  (in  which  we  are  in  perfeift 
agreement  with  the  Catholics  and  with  the  church  of  Scot- 
land) is  infinitely  the  mofi  valuable  and  eflential.  Such  an 
agreenient  we  had  with  Proteftant  Difienters  in  England,  of 
thofe  defcriptions  who  came  under  the  toleration  a£t  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary;  an  aft  coeval  with  th*  revela- 
tion; and  which  ought,  on  the  principles  of  the  geptlemea 
who  oppoie  the  relief  to  the  GathoUcs,  to  have  been  held 
facred  and  unalterable.  Whether  we  agree  with  tjie  piefenl 
Proteftant  Difienters  in  the  points  at  the  revolutipn  held  ef- 
fential  and  fundamental  among  Chriftianv  or  in- any  other 
fundamental,  at  prefent  it  is  impofiible  for  us  to  know ;  he- 
caufe,  at  their  own  very  earneft  defire,,we  have  repealed  the 
toleration  a£i  of  William  and  Mai|y,  and  difchatged  them 
firom  the  fignature  required  by  that  ^ ;.  and  becaui^  for  the 
4-       :..';■:■■■:         ■  6t. 
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for  greater  part,  they  publicly  declare  againfi  all  manner  of 
contellions  of  faith,  even  the  con/enfus. 

For  reafons  forcible  enough  at  all  times,  knt  at  this  time 
particularly  forcible  with  me,  I  dwell  a  little  the  longer  upon 
this  matter,  and  take  the  more  pains,  to  put  us  both  in  mind 
that  it  was  not  fettled  at  the  revolution,  that  the  ftate  Ihoiild 
be  proteftant,.in  the  latitude  of  the  term,  but  in  a  defined  and 
Umited  fenfe  only,  and  that,  in  that  fenfe  only,  the  king  is 
Iwom  to  maint^n  it.  To.fuppofe.that  the  king  has  fworn 
Icith  bis  utmo&.p^er  to  .maintain  what  it  is  wholly  out  of 
his  power  to  difcover,  or  which,  if  he  could  difcover,  he 
might  difcover  to  confift  of  things  dire<Slly  contradidlory  to 
each  other,  fome  of  them  perhaps  impious,  blafphemous, 
and  feditious  upon  principle,  would  be  not  only  a  grofs,  but 
a  moft  mifcbievons  abfurdity.  If  mere  diflent  from  the 
diurch  of  Rome  be  a  merit,  he  that  diflents  the  molt  per- 
fe£Uy  is  the  moft  meritorious.  In  many  points  we  hold 
ftrongly  with  that  church.  He  that  diflents  throughout 
with  that  church  will  diflent  with  the  church  of  England, 
and  then  it  will  be  a  part  of  his  merit  that  he  diifents  with 
ourfelves  i-^i  whimlical  fpedes  of  merit  for  any  fet  of  men 
to  eftablifh.  We  quarrel  to  extremity  with  thofe,  who  we 
know  agree  with  us  in  many  things,  but  we  are  to  be  ib 
malicious  even  in  the  principle  of  our  friendlhips,  that  we 
are  to  cherilh  in  our  bofom  thofe  who  accord  with  us  in 
nothing,  becaufe  whilft  they  defpife  ourfelves,  they  abhor 
«ven  more  than  we  do,  thofe  with  whom  we  have  fome  dif- 
agreement.  A  man  is  certainly  the  moft  perfe<^  Proteftant, 
■who  protefts  againft  the  whole  Chriftian  religion.  Whether 
a  peribn's  having  no  Chriftian  religion  be  a  title  to  favour,  in 
exdulion  to  the  largeft  defcription  of  Chriftians  who  hold 
all  t{}e  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  though  holding  along  iMth 
them  fome  errors  and  fome  fuperfluities,  is  rather  more 
4  C  2  than 
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than  any  man  who  has  not  become  recnaot  and  apoftate 
from  his  baptifm,  will,  I  believe,  choole  to  affirm.  The 
countenance  ^iven  from  a  fpirit  of  controvcHy  to  that 
negative  religion,  may,  by  degrees,  encourage  light  and 
unthinking  people  to  a  total  indifference  to  every  thing  po- 
litive  in  matters  of  doctrine ;  and,  in  the  end,  of  pradice 
too.  If  continued,  it  would  play  the  game  of  that  fort  of 
active,  profelytizing,  and  perfecuting  atheifm,  which  is  the 
difgrace  and  calamity  of  our  time,  and  which  we  fee  to  be  as 
capable  of  fubverting  a  government,  as  any  mode  can  be,  of 
mifguided  zeal  for  better  things. 

'  Now  let  us  fairly  fee  what  courfe  has  been  taken  relative 
to  thofe,  agalnft  whom,  in  part  at  leaft,  the  king  has  fwom 
to  maintain  a  church,  pofitive  in  its  ckHrine  and  its  dtfctpSne^ 
The  firft  thing  done,  even  when  the  oath  was  frefli  in  the 
mouth  of  the  fovereigns,  was  to  give  a  toleration  to  Pro- 
tfiftant  Di0enters,  wbofe  doiiriius  tluy  afetrtained.  As  to 
the  mere  civil  privileges  which  the  Difl^ntert  held  as  fub- 
jeds  before  the  revolution,  thefe  were  not  touched  at  all. 
The  laws  have  fully  permitted,  in  a  qualification  for  all 
offices,  to  fuch  Diflentert,  an  occajiuml cinftrmily;  athing 
i  believe  fingular,  wheie  tefls  are  admitt^.  The  a£t  called 
the  Teft  A&  itfelf,  is,  with  regard  to  them,  grown  to  be 
hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  dead  letter.  Whenever  thfr 
Bifienters  ceafe  by  their  conduct  Co  give  any  alarm  to  the 
government,  in  church  and  date,  1  think  it  very  probable 
that  even  this  matter,  rather  difguftfol  than  inconvenient  to 
them,  may  be  removed,  or  at  leaft  fo  modified  as  to  diflin< 
guiih  the  qualification  to  thofe  offices  which  really  guide  tie 
^te,  from  thofe  which  aie  merely  injirumtntel ;  or  that 
ibme  other  and  better  lefts  may  be  put  in  their  place. 

So  far  as  to  England.    In  Iiehnd  you  have  outran  us.. 
Without  waiting  for  an  Engliih  example,  youhar£  totidly^ 
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and  without  mj  mcxHfictttdn  vbitfotver,  repealed  the  teflr 
as  to  Proteftant  Kflentera.  Not  havlng^the  repealing  aft  by 
me,  I  ought  not  to  fay  pofitlvdy  that  there  ii  no  exceptioa 
in  it ;  b^a  if  h  be  what  I  fappoie  it  is,  you  Itnow  very  well, 
that  a  Jew  in  refigion,  or  a  Mahometan,  or  even  a  puiiici 
declared  atbeifi,.  and  bla:^hemer,  is  perfe£Uy  qualified  to  bs 
lord  lieutenant,  a  Itird  jciftice,  or  even  keeper  of  the  king's 
confcleoce ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  (if  with  you  it  be  as 
it  is  with  us)  adminiftraitor  to  a  great  part  of  the  eccleiiaftical 
patronage  of  the  ciown.         ! 

Now  let  us  deal  a  fittle  fagrtyi  W»  mnft  admit,  that  Pro- 
teftant diSent  was  one  of  liie  quarters  from  which  danger 
was  apprehended  at  tho  revbhilioo,  am)  agaioft  which  a  part 
of  the  coronation  oath  was  peculiarly  directed.  By  this  un- 
qualified repeat,  yoa  certainly  did  not  aeaa  to  deny  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  erown  to  pre&cve  t£pe  «butt;h  agiunft 
Proteftant  IX£fenteis ;  dt  taUng  thi«  toi  be  the  ttua  ftcfi;  of 
the  two  revolution  afts  of  king  Williani^aiid  of  the  {anvioHS 
and  fubfequett  union  a<9s  of  queen  Ansc,  you  did  not  de- 
clare by  this  moft  unqualified  repeal^  by  which  yoa  broke 
down  all  the  baxriers,  not  invented,  indeed,  but  carefully 
prefervied  atthe  rwrohiiiori;  yoti  Aft  not  tbeir  and  by  that 
proceeding  declare,  that  yon  had  adsiied  t^e  king  Is  per- 
jury towards  God,  and  per£dy  toniaid&  the  church.  No  I 
far,,  very  far  ftom.  it  1  yon  ncVer  would  have  done  it,  if  you 
did  ioot  think  it  couM  be  done  «lt^  perfaft  repofe  to  the 
royal  conicience,  and  per£e<!l  fefsty  to  the  national  eftar- 
bUihed  religion.  You  did  ttiis  upoua  full  conflderation  of 
the  circumflances  of  your  country.  Now  if  ciicQro&ance» 
required  it,  why  ihould  it  be  contrary  to  the  king's  oath,,  bis 
parliament  judging  on  thofls.ctrcomAaDces,  (uroffiore  tahis- 
Catholic  pto^e,  in  fuoh  mea&re,  and  with  fuch  naodificar 
ttons  as  th^  public  Iriiilol&fiuitL.titiafc  itrop«r  10  add,  >«M' 
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paN  in  thefe  franchifes  which  they' formerly,  had  hdd  with- 
out any  limitation  at  all,  and  which,  upon  no  fort  of  urgent 
reafon  at  the  time,  they  were  deprived  of?  If  fuch  means 
can  with  any  probability  be  Ihewn,  from  drcumftances,  ra- 
ther xo  add  flrength  to  our  mixed,  eccieliaftical  and  fectdai 
conftitution,  than  to  weaken  it ;  furely  they  are  means  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred  to  -penalties,'  incapacities,  andpro- 
fcriptions  continued  from  generation  to  generation.  They 
are  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  other  parts  of  the  corona- 
tion oath,  in  which  the  king  fwears  to  maintain  "  the  laws 
*<  of  God  and  the  true  profeffioh  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  go- 
*^  vern  the  people -according  to' the  ftatates  in. Parliament 
**  agreed  upon,  and  the  laws  aiid  cuftoms  of  the  realm."  In 
confenting  to  fnch  a  fflatute,  the  crowii  would  a£t  at  leafi  as 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  the  true  profeflion  of 
the  gofpel,  and  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  as 
George  I.  did  when  he  pafledthe  ftatnte  which  took  from 
the  body  of  the  i>eople,  every  thing  which,  to  that  hour, 
and  even  after  the  monftrous  ai%s  of  the  2d  and  8th  of 
Anne,  (theohjedls  of  our  common  hatred)  they  itill  enjoyed 
inviolate. 

If  is  hard  todiftinguith  with  thelaft  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  laws  are  fiuidamental,  and  what  not.  However  thexe 
is  a  diftin<5iion  between  them  authorized  by  the  writers  en 
jurifpnidence,  and  recognized  in  fome  of  our  ftatotes.  I 
admit  the  afls  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne  to  be  fiiD- 
damental,  but  they  are  not  the  only  fundamental  laws.  .The 
law  called  Magna  Cbarta,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  "no 
'■  man  Ihall  be  difleized  of  his  liberties  and  free  cnfioms 
"  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  land" 
(meahing  clearly  for  foine  proved  crime  tried  and  adjudged), 
I -take  to  be  nfundameHtallam.  Now,  although  this  Magna 
CSiaita]  or  ibme  of  the  ftatutes  eftaUifliing  it,  provide  that 
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that  law  iliall  be  peri^ietital,  and  all  ftatutss  contrarf  ta  it 
fliaU  be  void,  yet  I  canoot-  gofo  fir  as  to  dieny  the  authority 
of  ftatutes  made  in  defiance  of  Magqa.Charta  and  all  its 
principles.  This  however  I  will  fay,  that  it  is  a  very  vener- 
able law,  made  by  very  wife  and  learned  men,  and  that  the 
legiflature  in  their  'attempt  to  perpetuate  it,  even  againft 
the  authority  of  futjjre, parliaments,  have  fliewn  their  judg- 
ment that  it  ii  fundamental,  on  thfe  fame  grounds,  and  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the.  a£t  of  the  fifth  of  Anne  has  con- 
lidered,  and  declared  the  eftablifliment  of  the  church  of 
England  to  be  fundamental.  Magna  Charta,  which  fecitred 
thefe  franchifes  to  the  fubje<Ss,  regardetl  the  rights  of  free- 
holders in  counties  to  be  as  much  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  conftitution,  as  the  eftabliSunent  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  thought  either  at  that  time,  or  in  the  aft  of  king 
William,  or  in  the  aft  of  queen  Amie.  . 

The  churchmen,  who  led  in  that  tranfa<£tion,  certainly 
took  care  of  the  material  intereft  of  which  they  were  the  na- 
tural guardians.  It  is  the  firft  article  of  Magna  Charta^ 
•'  that  the  church  of  England  (hall  be  free,"  Sec.  8cc.  But 
at  that  period  churchmen,  and  barons,  and  knights,  took 
care  of  the  franchifes  and  free  cuftoms  of  the  people  too. 
Thofe  franchifes  are  part  of  the  conftitution  itfelf^  and  infe- 
parable  from  it.  It  would  be  a  very  ftrange  thing  if  there 
Ihould  not  only  exift,  anomalies  in  our  laws,  a  thing  not 
eafy  to  prevent,  but,  that  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  con- 
ftitution Ihould  be  perpetually  and  irreconcileably  at  variance 
with  each  other.  I  cannot  perfuade  myfdf  that  the  lovers 
of  our  church  are  not  as  able  to  find  efieftual  ways  of  re- 
conciling its  fafety  with  the  franchifes  of  the  people,  as  the 
eccleliaftics  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  able  to  do ;  I  can- 
not conceive  how  any  thing  worfe  can  be  faid  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  of  the  church  of  England  than  this,  that 
wherever  it  js  judged  proper  to  give  it  a  legal  eftablifliment,  it 
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tiecomes  neceffary  to  deprive  the  body  of  the  people,  if  they 
adhere  to  their  old  opinions,  of  "  their  liberties  and  of  aU 
"  their  &ee  cuftoms,"  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  civil 
feryitude. 

There  is  no  man  on  earth,  I  believe,  more  willing  than  I 
am  to  lay  it  down  as  a  fimdamental  of  the  conftitution,  that 
the  church  of  England  ihould  be  united  and  even  identified 
with  it:  but  allowing  this,  I  cannot  allow  that  all  Jaws  of  re- 
gulation, made  from  time  to  time,  in  fupport  of  that  funda- 
mental law,  are,  of  courfe,  equally  fundamental  and  equally 
iincbangeable.  This  would  be  to  confound  all  the  branches 
of  legiflation  and  of  jurifprudence.— The  crvmn  and  the  per- 
gonal fafety  of  the  monarch  are  fundamentals  in  our  conffi- 
tution :  yet,  I  hope  that  no  man  regrets,  that  the  rabble  of 
ftatutes  got  together  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
by  which  treafons  are  multiplied  with  fo  prolific  an  energy, 
have  been  all  repealed  in  a  body ;  although  they  were  all,  or 
moft  of  them,  made  in  fuppon  of  things  truly  fundamental 
in  our  conititution.  So  were  feveral  of  the  TtSa  by  which  the 
crown  exercifed  its  fupremacy ;  fuch  as  the  aft  of  Elizabeth, 
for  making  the  bigb  eomtmffiim  courts,  and  the  like ;  as  well 
as  things  made  treafon  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  None  of 
this  fpecies  of  ftconiary  and  fubfidiary  tmas  have  been  held 
fundamental.  They  have  yielded  to  circumftances :  parti- 
cularly where  they  were  thought,  even  in  their  confe- 
quences,  or  obUquely,  to  affedt  other  fundamentals.  Ho\r 
much  more^  certainly,  ought  they  to  give  way,  when,  as  in 
our  cafe,  they  effeft,  not  here  and  there,  in  fortK  particular 
pmnt,  or  in  their  coiifequence,  but  univerfally,  aJlecSively, 
and  direfUy,  the  fundamental  franchifes  of  a  people,  equal 
to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  feveral  refpediaUe  kingdoms 
and  dates ;  equal  to  the  fubjedls  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  or 
of  Denmark ;  equal  to  thofe  of  the  United  Netheiiands ;  and 
more  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Dates  df  Switzerland. 
2  This 
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irhis  W4y  of  profcribing  meh  liy  Hvhole  nations,  as  it'wiere, 
frtMn  all  the  benefits  of  the  conftltittion  to  which  tliey  were 
born,  1  never  can  belieVe  tb  he  politic  or  expedient,  mucR 
lefs  neceffary  for  the  exiftence  df  any  ftate  or  church  in  the 
world.  Whenever  I  ihall  be  convinced,  which  will  be  late 
and  reludtaritly,  that  the  fafety  of  the  church  is  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  all  the  civil  rights  whatlbever  of  the  far 
larger  part' of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country,  I  fliall  be  ex- 
tremely ferry  for  it ;  becaufe  I  (hall  think  the  church  to  be 
truly  in  danger.  It  is  putting  things  into  the  pofition  of  ail 
ugly  alternative,  into  which,  I  hope  in  God,  they  never  will 
be  put. 

I  have  faid  moft  bf  Whit  occurs  to  me  on  the  topics  you 
touch  upon,  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  king,  and  his  co- 
ronation oath.  I  Ihall  conclude  the  obfervations  which  I 
wiflied  to  fubmit  to  you  on  this  point,  by  affurihg  you,  that 
I  think  you  the  moft  remote  that  can  be  conceived  from  the 
metaphyficians  of  our  times,  who  are  the  moft  foolilh  of 
men,  and  who,  dealing  in  univetfals  and  eflences,  fee  no 
difference  between  more  and  lefs ;  and  who  of  courfe  would 
think  that  the  reafon  of  the  law  Which  obliged  the  king  to 
be  i  comrtiunicant  of  the  church  of  England,  would  be  as 
valid  to  exclude  a  Catholic  from  being  an  excifeman,  or  to  ■ 
deprive  a  man  who  has  five  himdred  a  year,  under  that  de- 
fcription,  from  voting  on  a  par  with  a  faditious  proteftant 
diffenting  freeholder  of  forty  Ihillings. 

Recollect,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  Frenth  monarchy,  whilft  it  flood,  that  the  ftate 
{hould  be  catholic ;  yet  the  edidt  of  Nantz  gave,  not  a  full 
ecclefiaftical,  but  a  complete  civil  eftablijhment-,  with  places  of 
which  only  they  were  capable,  to  the  calvinifts  of  France ; 
and  there  were  very  few  employments  indeed  of  which  they 
were  not  capable.    The  world  praifed  the  Cardinal  de  Rich- 
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lien,  who  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  ftiip  them  ot  tbtit 
fortified  places  and  cautionary  towns.  .  The  fame  world  hdd 
and  does  hold  in  execration  (fo  far  as  that  bulinefs  is  con- 
cerned) the  memory  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the  total 
repeal  of  that  favourable  edi(£ti  though  the  talk  of  **  funda- 
"  mental  laws,  eftabliftied  religion,  religion  of  the  prince, 
"  fafety  to  the  ftate,"  See.  Sec.  was  then  as  largely  held,  and 
with  as  bitter  a  revival  of  the  animolities  of  the  civil  confu- 
fions  during  the  flruggles  between  the  parties,  as  now,  they 
can  be  in  Ireland. 

Perhaps  there  are  perlbns  who  think  that  the  fame  reafon 
does  not  hold  when  the  religious  relation  of  the  fovereign 
and  fubjeAis  changed ;  but  they  who  have  their  Ihop  full  of 
falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  who  imagine  that  the  adding 
of  taking  away  the  name  of  Proteftant  or  Papift,  Guelph  or 
Ghibelline,  alters  all  the  principles  of  equity,  policy,  and 
prudence,  leave  us  09  common  data  upon  which  we  can  rea- 
fon. I  therefore  pais  by  all  this,  which  on  you  will  make 
no  impreflion,  to  come  to  what  ieems  to  be  a  lerious  conli- 
deration  in  your  mind;  I  mean  the  dread  you  exprefs  of 
"  reviewing,  for  the  purpofe  of  altering,  the  prmciples  oftbe 
"  revelutioit."  This  is  an  interefting  topic  {  on  which  I  will, 
as  fully  as  your  leifure  and  mine  permits,  lay  before  you  the 
ideas  1  have  formed. 

Firft,  I  cannot  poflibly  confound  in  my  mind  all  the  things 
which  were  done  at  the  revolution,  with  the  principles  of  the 
revolution.  As  in  moft  great  changes,  many  things  were 
done  from  the  necellities  of  the  time,  well  or  ill  underftood 
from  pailion  or  from  vengeance,  which  were  not  only,  not 
perfeflly  agreeable  to  its  principles,  but  in  the  moft  direil 
contradiction  to  them.  I  ftiall  not  think  that  the  deprivatioii 
of  feme  millions  of  people  of  all  tbe  rights  of  citizens,  and  all 
inter  efl  in  the  conjiitution,  in  and  to  isbicb  tbeywere  itrti,  was 
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a  thing  conformable  to  the  dtclaredprinciplei  of  the  revolu- 
tion. This  I  am  fare  is  true  relatively  to  England  (where  the 
operation  of  thefe  fl»ft'-/>r;««)i/«  comparatively  were  of  little 
extent),  and  fome  of  our  late  laws,  in  repealing  aifts  made 
immediately  after  the  revolution,  admit  that  fome  things  then 
done  were  not  done  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  revolution.  But 
the  revolution  operated  differently  in  England  and  Ireland, 
in  many,  and  thefe  eflential  particulars.  Suppoiing  the 
principles  to  have  been  altogether  the  fame  in  both  king- 
doms, by  the  application  of  thole  principles  to  very  different 
objedls,  the  whole  fpirit  of  the  fyftem  was  changed,  not  to 
fay  reverfcd.  In  England  it  was  the  ftroggle  of  the  great 
tody  of  the  people  for  the  eftablilhment  of  their  liberties, 
againft  the  efforts  of  a  very  fmall  faHion,  who  would  have 
opprefled  them.  In  Ireland  it  was  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
power  of  the  fmaller  number,  at  the  expence  of  the  civil  li- 
berties and  properties  of  the  far  greater  part ;  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  political  liberties  of  the  whole.  It  was,  to  fay 
the  truth,  not  a  revolution,  but  a  conqueft ;  which  is  not  to 
fay  a  great  deal  in  its  favour.  To  inlift  on  every  thing  done 
in  Ireland  at  the  revolution,  would  be  to  infift  on  the  fevere 
and  jealous  policy  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  crude  fettlement  of 
his  new  acquiCtion,  as  a  permanent  rule  for  its  future  go- 
vernment. This,  no  power,  in  no  country  that  ever  I  heard 
of,  has  done  or  profeffed  to  do — except  in  Ireland ;  where  it 
is  done,  and  poffibly  by  fome  people  will  be  profefled.  Time 
has,  by  degrees,  in  all  other  places  and  periods,  blended  and 
coalited  the  conquered  with  the  conquerors.  So,  after  fome 
time,  and  after  one  of  the  moft  rigid  conquefts  that  we  read 
of  in  hiftory,  the  Normans  foftened  into  the  Englifh.  I  wiih 
you  to  turn  your  recolledion  to  the  fine  fpeech  of  Cerealis  to 
the  Gauls,  made  to  diffuade  them  from  revolt.  Speaking  of 
the  Romans,—"  Not  quamvis  toties  laceffiti,  jure  viiftoriae  id 
4  D  a  "  folum 
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".folumvobis  addidimus,  quo  pacena  tueremur;  nam  neque 
**  quies  gentium  fine  armis;  neque  arma  fine  ftipendiis; 
"  neque  ftipendia  fine  tributis,  haberi  queant.  Calera  in 
"  communi  Jita  fuHt :  ipfi  plerumque  noftris  exeicitibus 
"  prafidetis  :  ipfi  has  aliafque  provincias  regitis :  nil  fepera- 
•*  turn  claufumve — Proinde  pacem  et  urbem,  quam  viStorn 
«  viBique  eodetn  jure  obtinemus,  amate,  colite."  You  will 
eonfider,  whetlier  the  arguments  ufed  by  that  Roman  to 
thefe  Gauls,  would  apply  to  the  cafe  in  Ireland ;  and  whether 
you  could  ufe  fo  pla^ifible  a  preamble  to  any  fevere  warning 
you  might  think  it  proper  to  hold  out  to  thofe  who  fiiould 
refort  to  fedition  inftead  of  fupplication,  to  obtain  any  ob- 
jeft  that  they  may  purfue  with  the  goveriung  power. 

For  a  much  longer  period  than  that  which  had  fufiiced  to 
blend  the  Romans  with  the  nation  to  which  of  all  others 
they  were  the  moft  adverfe,  the  Proteftants  fettled  in  Ireland, 
cpnfidered  themfelves.  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fort 
1  of  a  colonial  garrifon,  to  keep  the  natives .  in  fubjj ition  to 
the  other  ft^te  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  fpirit  of  the 
revolution  in  Ireland,  was  that  of  not  the  mildeft  conqueror. 
In  truth,  the  fpirit  of  thofe  proceedings  did  not  commence 
at  that  aera,  nor  was  religion  of  .aay  kiiid  their  primary  ob- 
ject. What  was  done,  was  not  in  the  fpirit  of  a  conteft  be- 
tween two  religious  fadlions ;  but  between  two  adverfe  na- 
tions. The  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny  fliew,  that  the  fpirit  of  the 
pppery  laws,  and  fome  even  of  their  actual  provifions,  as 
applied  between  Engli(hry  and  Irilliry,  had  cxifted  in  that 
h,araired  country  before  the  words  Proteftant  and  Papill . 
were  heard  of  in  the  world.  If  we  read  baron  Finglas, 
Spenfer,  and  Sir  John  Davis,  we  cannot  .mifs  the  true  genius 
and  policy  of  the  EngUfti-  goverrunent  there  before  the  revo- 
lution, as  well  as  during  the  whole  reigtj  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth.   Sir  John  Davis  boafts  of  thp  benefits  received  by  the 

natives, 
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natives,  by  extending  to  them  the  Engliih  law,  and  turning 
the  whdie  l^ingdom  into  fliire  ground.  But  the  appearance 
of  things  alone  Was  changed.  The  original  fcheme  was' 
never  deviated  from  for  a  lingle  hour.  Unheard-of  confif- 
.  cations  were  made  in  the  northern  parts,  upon  grounds  of 
plots  and  confpiracies,  never  proved  upon  their  fuppofed-- 
authors.  The  war  of  chicane  fucceeded  to  the  war  of  arms 
and  of  hoftile  ftatutes;  and  a  regular  feries  of  operations 
were  carried  on,  particularly  from  Chicheiter*s  time,  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  and  by  fpecial  commiflions  and 
inquiCtions ;  firft,  under  pretence  of  tenures,  and  then  of 
titles  in  the  crown,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  ihtereft  of  the  natives  in  their  own  foil — until  this 
fpecies  of  fubtle  ravage,  being  carried  to  the  laft  excefs  of 
oppreffion  and  infolence  under  lord  Strafford,  it  kindled  the 
flames  of  that  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641.  By  the 
ifliie  of  that  war,  by  the  turn  which  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
gave  to  things  at  the  reftoration,  and  by  the  total  reduction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  1691,  the  ruin  of  the  native 
Irilh,  and  in  a  great  meafure  too,  of  the  firft  races  of  the 
Engliih,  was  completely  accompliihed.  The  new  Englifh 
intereft  was  fettled  with  as  folid  a  ftability  as  any  thing  in 
human  affairs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws  of  that  un- 
paralleled code  of  oppreilion,  which  were  made  after  the 
laft  event,-  were  manifeitly  the  effefts  of  national  hatred  and- 
fcom  towards  a  conquered  people ;  whom  the  viitors  de- 
lighted to -trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  pro- 
voke. They  were  not  the  effeit  of  their  fears  but  of  their 
fecurity.  They  who  carried  on  this  fyftem,  looked  to  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  Great  Britain  for  their  fiipport  in  their  • 
adls  of  power.  They  were  quite  certain,  that  no  complaints  ■ 
of -the  natives  would  be  heard  or^-this  fide'of  the  water,' with 
any  other  fentiments  than  thofe  of  contempt  and  indigna<- 

tion.  - 
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tion.  Their  cries  fcrved  only  to  augment  their  torture. 
Machines*  which  could  anfwer  their  purpofcs  fo  well,  muft 
be  of  an  excellent  contrivance.  Indeed  in  England,  the 
double  name  of  the  complainants,  Irifli  and  Papifts  (it  wo;uld 
be  hard  to  fay,  fingly,  which  fingly  was  the  moft  odious) 
fliut  up  the  hearts  of  every  one  againft  them.  Whilft  that 
temper  prevailed,  and  it  prevailed  in  all  its  force  to  a  time 
within  our  memory,  every  meafure  was  pleafing  and  popu- 
lar, juft  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  harafs  and  ruin  a  fet  of 
people,  who  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  God  and  man ; 
and  indeed  as  a  race  of  bigotted  favages  who  were  a  difgrace 
to  human  nature  itfelf. 

However,  as  the  Englifli  in  Ireland  began  to  be  domicili- 
ated, they  began  alfo  to  reooliedl  that  they  had  a  country. 
The  Engli/b  intereji,  at  firft  by  faint  and  almofl  infenlible  de- 
grees, but  at  length  openly  and  avowedly,  became  an  inde- 
pendent Irijb  intereji;  full  as  independent  as  it  could  ever 
have  been,  if  it  had  continued  in  the  peribns  of  the  native 
Irifli ;  and  it  was  maintained  with  more  Ikill,  and  more  con- 
fiitency  than  probably  it  would  have  been  in  theirs.  With 
their  views,  the  Anglo-Irijh  changed  their  maxims — it  wa& 
neceflary  to  demonftrate  to  the  whole  people,  that  there  was 
fomething  at  leaft,  of  a  common  intereft,  combined  with  the 
independency,  which  was  to  become  the  objecft  of  common 
exertions.  The  mildnefs  of  government  produced  the  firft 
relaxation  towards  the  Irilh;  the  neceffities,  and,  in  part 
too,  the  temper  that  predominated  at  this  great  change,  pro- 
duced the  fecond  and  the  moft  important  of  thefe  relaxa- 
tions. Englilh  government,  and  Irilh  legiflature  felt  jointly 
the  propriety  of  this  meafure.  The  Irifli  parliament  and 
nation  became  independent. 

The  true  revolution  to  you,  that  which  moft  intrinfically 
aad  fubftantially  refembled  the  Englifli  revolution  of  1688, 
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was  the  IrUK  revol«tion  of  tySi.  The  Irilh  parliament  of 
I78»,  bore  little  refemblance  to  that  which  fat  in  that  kiag- 
dom,^  after  the  period  of  the  iirft  of  thefe  revolutions.  Ic 
bore  a  much  nearer  re&mblance  to  that  which  fat  under 
king  James.  The  change  of  the  parliament  in  178a  from 
the  charatSter  of  the  parliament  which,  as  a  token  of  its  in- 
dignation, had  burned  all  the  journals  indifcrlminately  of 
the  former  parliament  in'  the  council  chamber,  was  very 
vifible.  The  addrefs  of  king  William's  parliament,  the  par- 
liament which  allembled  after  the  revolution,  amongft  other 
cauies  of  complaint  (many  of  them  fufficiently  juft),  com- 
plains of  the  repeal  by  their  predeceflbrs  of  Poyning's  law ; 
no  abfolute  idol  with  the  parliament  of  1784. 

Great  Britain  finding  the  Anglo-lrifli  highly  aniinated: 
with  a  fpirit,  which  had  indeed  Ihewn  itfelf  before,  though 
with  Iktle energy,  and  many  interruptions,  and  therefore  fuf- 
fered  a  multitude  of  uniform  precedents  to  be  ellablilhed 
againft  it,  a^ted  in  my  opinion,  with  the  greateft  temperance 
and  wifdom.  She  faw,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  leading 
part  of  the  nation,  would  not  permit  them  to  a<a  any  longer 
the  part  of  a  gorrifon.  She  faw,  that  true  policy  did  not  re- 
quire that  they  ever  Ihould  have  appeared  in  that  charaiSler ; 
or  if  it  had.  done  fo  formerly,  the  reafons  had  now  ceafed  tO' 
operate-  She  faw  that  the  Irifh  of  her  race,  were  refolved  tc 
build  their  conftitution-  and  their  politics,  upon  another-  bot- 
tom. With  thofe  things  under  her  view,  Ihe  inftantly  com- 
plied with  the  whole  of  your  demands,  without  any  referva- 
tion  whatfoever.  She  furrendered  that  boundlefs  fuperi- 
ority,  for  the  prefervation  of  which,  and  the  acquifition,  flie 
had  fupported  the  Englifh  colonies  in  Ireland  for  fo  long  a 
time,  and  at  fo  vaft  an  expence  (according  to  the  ftandard  of 
thofe  ages)  of  her  blood  and  treafure. 

§  W^ien 
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'  When  we  bring  before  us  the  matter  wliich  hiftory  affords 
for  our  feleftion,  it  is  not  improper  to  examine  the  fpirit 
of  the  feveral  precedents,  which  are  candidates  for  our 
choice.  Might  it  not  be  as  well  for  yoiir  ftatefmen,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  water,  to  take  an  example  from  this  latter, 
and  furely  more  conciliatory  revolution,  as  a  pattern  for  your 
conduifl  towards  your  own  fellow-citizens,  than  from  that  of 
1688,  when  a  paramount  fovereignty  over  both  you  and 
them,  was  more  loftily  claimed,,  and  morefternly  exerted,than 
at  any  former,  or  at  any  ftibfequent  period  ?  Great  Britain 
in  1782,  rofe  above  the  vulgar  ideas  of  policy,  the  ordinary 
jealoufies  of  ftate,  and  all  the  fentiments  of  national  pride 
and  na,tional  ambition.  If  fhe  had  been  more  difpofed  than, 
I  thank  God  for  it,  fhe  was,  to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
paflion,  than  to  the  diiftates  of  prudence ;  (lie  might  have 
urged  the  principles,  the  maxims,  the  policy,  the  pradlice  of 
the  revolution,  againft  the  demands  of  the  leading  defcrip- 
tion  in  Ireland,  with  full  as  much  plaufibility,  and  full  as 
good  a  grace,  as  any  amongft  them  can  poflibly  do,  agamft 
the  fupplications  of  fo  vaft  and  extenfive  a  defcription  of 
their  own  people. 

A  good  deal  too,  if  the  fpirit  of  domination  and  ex- 
cliifion  had  prevailed  in  England,  might  have  been  ex- 
cepted againft  fome"  of  the  means  then  employed  in  Ireland, 
whilft  her  claims  were  in  agitation.  They  were,  at  leaft,  as 
.much  out  of  ordinary  courfe,  as  thofe  which  are  now  objected 
againft  admitting  your  people  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  an 
Englifli  conftitution.  Moft  certainly,  neither  with  you,  nor 
here,  was  any  one  ignorant  of  what  was  at  that  time  faid, 
written,  and  done.  But  on  all  fides  we  feparated  the  means 
from  the  end  :  and  we  feparated  the  caufe  of  the  moderate 
and  rational,  from  the  ill-intentioned  and  feditious ;  which 
on  flich  occafions  are  fo  frequently  apt  to  march  together.  At 

that 
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that  time,  on  your  part,  you  were  not  afraid  to  review  what 
was  done  at  the  revolution  of  1688;  and  what  had  been  con- 
tinued during  the  fubfequent  flourifhing  period  of  the 
Britifh  empire.  The  change  then  made  was  a  great  and  fun- 
damental alteration.  In  the  execution,  it  was  an  operofe 
bufinefs  on  both  fides  of  the  water.  It  required  the  repeal 
of  feveral  laws  ;  the  modification  of  many,  and  a  new  courfe 
to  be  given  to  an  infinite  number  of  legiflative,  judicial,  and 
ofiicial  pradUces  and  ufages  in  bo^h  kingdoms.  This  did  not 
frighten  any  of  us.  You  are  now  aiked  to  give,  in  fome 
moderate  meafure,  to  your  fellow- citizens,  what  Great  Bri- 
tain gave  to  you,  without  any  meafure  at  ail.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  difficulties  at  the  time,  and  the  apprehenfions 
which  fome  very  well-meaning  people  entertained,  through 
the  admirable  temper  in  which  this  revolution  (or  reftora- 
tion  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution)  was  conducted  in  both 
kingdoms,  it  has  hitherto  produced  no  inconvenience  to 
either ;  and  I  truft,  with  the  continuance  of  the  fame  tem- 
per, that  it  never  will.  I  think  that  this  fmall  inconfidera- 
ble  change  relative  to  an  exclufive  ftatute  not  made  at  the 
revolution)  for  reftoring  the  people  to  the  benefits,  from 
which  the  green  forenefs  of  a  civil  war  had  not  excluded 
them,  will  be  produdtive  of  no  fort  of  mifchief  whatfoever. 
Compare  what  was  done  in  1782,  with  what  is  wifhed  in 
179a ;  confider  the  fpirit  of  what  has  been  done  at  the  feveral 
periods  of  reformation  ;  and  weigh  maturely,  whether  it  be 
exaflly  true  that  conciliatory  conceffions  are  of  good  policy 
only  in  difcuffions  between  nations  j  but  that  among  de- 
fcriptions  in  the  fame  nation,  they  muft  always  be  irrational 
and  dangerous.  What  have  you  fufFered  in  your  peace, 
your  profperity,  or,  in  what  ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  a  na- 
tion, your  glory,  by  the  laft  a£t  by  which  you  took  the  pro- 
perty of  that  people  under  the  proteiSion  of  the  laws  f  What 
Vol.  hi.  4  E  '  reafon 
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reafon  have  you  to  dread  the  conrequences  of  admitting  the 
people  poffeffing  that  property  to  fome  fliare  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  conflitution  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  any  thing  to  remove  the 
objeftions,  I  will  not  call  them  arguments,  againft  this  mea- 
fure,  takeu  fh)m  a  ferocious  hatred  to  all  that  numerous  de- 
fcriptionof  Chriftians.  It  would  be  to  pay  a  poor  compliment 
to  yoiur  underftanding  or  your  heart.  Neither  ^OKr  religion, 
nor  your  politics  confift  "  in  odd  perverfe  antipathies."  You 
are  not  refolved  to  perfevere  in  profcribing  from  the  con- 
ftitution,  fo  many  millions  of  your  countrymen,  becaufe,  in 
contradiflion  to  experience  and  to  common  I'enfe,  you  think 
proper  to  imagine,  that  their  principles  are  fubverfive  of 
common  human  fociety.  To  that  I  ftiall  only  fay,  that 
whoever  has  a  temper,  which  can  be  gratified  by  indulging 
himfelf  in  thefe  good-natured  fancies,  ought  to  do  a  great 
deal  more.  For  an  exclufion  firom  the  privileges  of  Britilh 
fubjefls,  is  not  a  cure  for  fo  terrible  a  diftemper  of  the 
human  mind,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  fuppofe  in  their  country- 
men. I  rather  conceive  a  participation  in  thofe  privileges 
to  be  itfelf  a  remedy  for  fome  mental  diforders. 

As  little  ihall  I  detain  you  with  matters  that  can  as  little  ob- 
tain admiffion  into  a  mind  like  yours ;  fuch  as  the  fear,  or 
pretence  of  fear,  that  in  fpite  of  your  own  power,  and  the 
trifling  power  of  Great  Britain,  you  may  be  conquered 
by  the  pope ;  or  that  this  commodious  bugbear  (who  is  of 
infinitely  more  ufe  to  thofe  who  pretend  to  fear,  'than  to 
thofe  who  love  him)  will  abfolve  his  majefty's  fnbjeils  from 
their  allegiance,  and  fend  over  the  cardinal  of  York  to  rule 
yon  as  his  viceroy ;  or  that,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
he  will  take  that  fierce  tyrant,  the  king  of  the  French,  out 
of  his  jail,  and  arm  that  nation  (which  on  alloccafions  treats 
his  holinefs  fo  very  politely)  with  his  bulls  and  pardons,  to 
a  invade 
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invade  poor  old  Ireland,  to  reduce  you  to  popery  and  fla- 
very,  and  to  force  the  free>bom,  naked  feet  of  your  people 
into  the  wooden  ihoes  of  that  arbitrary  monarch.  I  do  not 
believe  that  difcourfes  of  this  kind  are  held,  or  that  any 
■  thing  like  them  will  be  held,  byany  who  walk  about  with- 
out a  keeper.  Yet,  I  confefs,  that  on  occafions  of  this  na- 
ture, I  am  the  moft  afraid  of  the  weakelt  reafonings ;  be- 
caufe  they  difcover  the  ftiongeft  palCons.  Thefe  things 
will  never  be  brought  out  in  definite  propofitions.  They 
would  not  prevent  pity  towards  any  perfons;  they  would 
only  caufe  it  for  thole  who  were  capable  of  talking  in  fuch 
a  ftrain.  But  I  know,  and  am  fure,  that  fuch  ideas  as  no 
man  will  difiin^y  produce  to  another,  or  hardly  venture  to 
bring  in  any  plain  Ihape  to  his  own  mind — he  will  utter  in 
obfcure,  iU-explained  doubts,  jealoulies,  furmifes,  fears,  and 
apprehenlions ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  fog,  they  wUl  appear  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  fize,  and  will  m^dce  an  imprellion; 
Vfhen,  if  they  were  clearly  brought  forth  and  defined,  they 
would  meet  with  nothing  but  fcorn  and  derilion. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  an  obje<5tion  to  this  con- 
ceflion,  which  I  admit  to  be  fomething  more  plaufible,  and 
worthy  of  a  more  attentive  examination.  It  is,  that  this 
numerous  clafs  of  people  is  mutinous,  diforderly,  prone  to 
fedition,  and  eafy  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  infidious  arts 
of  wicked  and  deHgning  men ;  that  confcious  of  this,  the 
fober,  rational,  and  wealthy  part  of  that  body.  Who  are  to- 
tally of  another  charaifter,  do  by  no  means  defire  any  par- 
ticipation for  th^mfelves,  or  for  any  one  elfe  of  their  defciip- 
tion,  in  the  franchifes  of  the  Britilh  conftitution. 

I  have  great  doubt  of  the  exa<5tnefs  of  any  part  of  this 

obfervation.    But  let  us  admit  that  the  body  of  the  Catholics 

are  prone  to  fedition  (of  which,  as  i  have  faid,  I  entertain 

much  doubt),  is  it  poflible,  that  any  fair  obferver  or  fair 

4  £  X  reafbner. 
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reafdner,  can  think  of  confining  this  defcription  to  them 
only  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  pollible  for  men  to  be  mutinous  and 
feditious  who  feel  no  grievance :  but  I  believe  no  man  wili 
aiTert  feriouily,  that  when  people  are  of  a  turbulent  fpirit, 
the  beft  way  to  keep  them  in  order,  is  to  furnifli  them 
with  fomething  fubltantial  to  complain  of. 

You  feparate  very  properly  the  fober,  rational,  and  fiA- 
ftantial  part  of  their  defcription  from  the  reft.  You  give,  as 
you  ought  to  do,  weight  only  to  the  former.  What  I  have 
always  thought  of  the  matter  is  this — that  the  moft  pooF* 
illiterate,  and  uninformed  creatures  upon  earth,  are  judges 
of  a  praltical  oppreffion.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling ;  and  as 
fuch  perfons  generally  have  felt  moft  of  it,  and  are  not  of  an 
over-lively  fenfibility,  they  are  the  beft  judges  of  it.  But  for 
the  real  caufe,  or  the  appropriate  remedy,  they  ought  never 
to  be  called  into  council  about  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
ought  to  be  totally  ihut  out ;  becaufe  their  reifon  is  weak ; 
becaufe  when  once  roufed,  their  paflions  are-  ungoverned ;; 
becaufe  they  want  information;  becaufe  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  property  which  individually  they  poffefs,  renders  them, 
lefs  attentive  to  the  confequence  of  the  meaftttes  they  adopt 
in  aifairs  of  moment.  When  I  find  a  great  cry  amongft  the 
people,  who  fpeculate  little,  I  think  myfelf  called  ferioufly  toi 
examine  into  it,  and  to  feparate  the  real  caufe  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  paffion  it  may  excite ;  and  the  bad  ufe  which 
artful  men  may  make  of  an  irritation  of  the  popular  mind.. 
Here  we  muft  be  aided  by  perfi>ns  of  a  contrary  character  j. 
we  muft  not:liften  to  the  defperate  or  the  furious  ;  but  it  is 
therefore  neceffary  for  us  to  diftinguiih  who  are  the  really 
indigent,  and  the  really  intemperate..  As  to  the  perfons  who. 
defire  this  part  in  the  coaftitution,  I  have  noreafon.  to  ima- 
gine that  they  are  men  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  and  much 
to  look  for  in  public  confufion.    The  popular  meeting.from 
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which  appteheniions  have  been  entertained,  has  affembled.  I 
have  accidentally.had  converfation  with  two  friends  of  mine,, 
who  know  fomething  of  the  gentleman  who  was  put  into 
the  chair  upon  that  occaiion;  one  of  them  has  had  money 
traiifa6tions  with  him ;  the  other,  from  curioiity,,  has  been, 
to  fee-  his  concerns  :  they  both  tell  me  he  is  a  man  of  fome 
property;  but  you  mull:  he  the  beft  judge  of  this,  who  by 
your  office  are  Etely  to  know  his  traniadtions.  Many  of 
the  others  are  certainly  perfons  of  fortune ;  and  all,-  or  moft,, 
fathers  of  families,  men  in  refpedtable  ways  of  life,  and  fome. 
of  them  far  from  contemptible,  either  for  their  information,, 
or  fttr  Jthe  abilities  which;  they  have  fliewin  in  the  difcuffioa 
of  their  interefts.  What  fuch  men  think  it  for  their  advan- 
tage to  -acquire,  ought  not,  prima  facia,  to  be  confidered. 
as  rafli  or  heady,  or  incompatible  with  the  public  fafety  or 
welfare. 

1  admit,  that  men  of  the  belt  fortunes  and  reputations,, 
and  of  the  beft  talents  and  education  too,  may,  by  accident,, 
Ihew  themfelves  furious  and  intemperate  in  their  delires. 
This  is  a  great  misfortune  when  it  happens ;  for  the  firft 
prefumptions  are  undoubtedly. in  their  favour.  We  have 
two:ftandai'ds  of  judging  in  this  cafe  of  the  fanity  and  fo- 
briety  of  any  proceedings ;  of  unequal  certainty  indeed,  but 
neither  of  them  to  be  negleited :  the  firft  is  by  the  Value  of 
the  objecft  fought,  the  next  is  by  the  means  through  which 
it  is  purfued.. 

The  objeil  purfued  by  the  Catholics  is,  I  underftand,  and: 
have  all  along  reafoned  as  if  it  were  fo,  in  fome  degree  or 
meafure  to  be  again  admitted  to  the  franchifes  of  the  confti- 
ttition.-  Men-are  confidered.  as  under  fome  derangement  of 
theirintelledts,  when  they  fce  good  and  evil  in  a  different, 
ligh^^from  other  men;,  when  they  choofe  naufeous  and  un- 
wbalefeme  food;,  and  rejeft  fuch  as  to  the  reft  of  the  world: 
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feems  pleafant,  and  is  known  to  be  nutritive.  I  have  always 
coiilidered  the  Britifh  conftitution,  not  to  be  a  thing  in  itfelf 
fo  vitious,  as  that  none  but  men  of  deranged  underftanding, 
and  turbulent  tempers  could  defire  a  fhare  in  it :  on  the 
contrary,  I  fliould  think  very  indifferently  of  the  under- 
ftanding  and  temper  of  any  body  of  men,  who  did 
not  Willi  to  partake  of  this  great  and  acknowledged  be- 
nefit. I  cannot  think  quite  fo  favourably  either  of  the  fenfe 
or  temper  of  thofe,  if  any  fuch  there  are,  who  would  volun- 
tarily perfuade  their  brethren  that  the  oIje£t  is  not  fit  for 
them,  or  they  for  the  objedl.  Whatever  may  be  my  thoughts 
concerning  them,  I  am  quite  fure,  that  they  who  holdfiich 
language,  muft  forfeit  all  credit  with  the  reft.  This  is  in- 
fallible— If  they  conceive  any  opinion  of  their  judgment, 
they  cannot  poffibly  think  them  their  friends.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  fuppofition,  which  would  reconcile  the  conduct: 
of  fuch  gentlemen  to  found  reafon,  and  to  the  pureft  affec- 
tion towards  their  fellow-fufferers ;  it  is,  that  they  aft  un- 
der the  impreffion  of  a  well-grounded  fear  for  the  general 
intereft.  If  they  fhould  be  told,  and  Ihould  believe  the 
llory,  that  if  they  dare  attempt  to  make  their  condition  bet- 
ter, they  will  infallibly  make  it  worfe — that  if  they  aim  at 
obtaining  liberty,  they  will  have  their  flavery  doubled — that 
their  endeavour  to  put  themlelves  upon  any,  thing  which 
approaches  towards  an  equitable  footing  with  their  fellow- 
fubje<5ts,  will  be  confidered  as  an  indication  of  a  {editions 
and  rebellious  difpolition — ^fuch  a  view  of  things  ought 
perfeftly  to  reftore  the  gentlemen,  who  fo  anxioufly  dilTuade 
their  countrymen  from  wilhing  a  participation  with  the  pri- 
vileged part  of  the  peojde,  to  the  good  opinion  of  their  fclr 
lows.  But  what  is  to  tbem  a  very  full  juftification,  is  not 
quite  fo  honourable  to  that  power  from  whofe  maxims  and 
temper  fo  good  a  ground  of  rational  terror  is  futmihed.    I 
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think  arguments  of  this  kind  will  never  be  ufed  by  the 
fiiends  of  a  govemmeDt  which  I  greatly  refpe£t ;  or  by  any 
of  the  leaders  of  an  oppofition  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
know>  and  the  fenfe  to  admire.  J  remember  Polybius  tells 
lis,  that  during  his  captivity  in  Italy  as  a  Peloponneiian  hos- 
tage— he  folicited  old  Cato  to  intercede  with  the  fenate  for 
his  releale,  and  that  of  his  countrymen:  this  old  politician 
told  him  that  he  had  better  continue  in  bis  ptefent  condi- 
tion, however  irkfome,  than  apply  again  to  that  formidable 
authority  for  their  relief;  that  he  ought  to  imitate  the  wif- 
dom  of -his  countryman  Ulyilies,  who,  when  he -was  once  out 
-of  the  den  of  the  Cyclops,  had  too  much  fenfe  to  venture 
again  into  the  fame  cavern.  But  I  conceive  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  Iriih  legtQatm'e  to  think  that  they  are  to 
-their  fellow  citizens,  what  the  grand  oppreflbrs  of  mankind 
were  to -a  people  whom  the  fortune  ef  war  had  fntjefted  to 
their  power.  For  though  Cato  could  ufe  fuch  a  parallel 
with  regard  to  his  fenate,  I  fliould  really  think  it  nothing 
ihort  of  impious,  to  compare  an  Irilh  parliament  to,  a  den 
of  Cyclops.  I  hope  the  people,  both  here  and  with  yoti, 
will  always  apply  to  the  houfe  of  commons  with  becoming 
modefty ;  but  at  the  fame  time  with  minds  unembarrafled 
with  any  &rt  of  terror. 

As  to  the  means  which  the  Catholics  employ  to  obtain 
this  object,  fo  worthy  of  fober  and  rational  jninds.  I  do 
admit  that  fach  means  may  be  ufed  in  the  pnrfuit  of  it,  as 
may  make  it  proper  for  legiflatuce,  in  this  cafe,  to  ^efer 
their  compliance  until  the  demaadants  are  brought  to  a 
-proijer  fenie  of  their  duty.  A  conceflion  in  which  the  go- 
verning power  of  our  country  lofes  its  dignity,  is  dearly 
-bought 'even  iby  him  who  obtains  his  objeft.  All  the  .peo- 
ple have  a  deep  iaterelt  in  the  dignity  of  parliament,  Btit, 
as  the  refafal  of  ftanchifes  which  are  drawn  out  jof  tlie  £i& 
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vital  flaniina  of  the  Briti(h  coiiftitutioD,  is  a  very  fetiom 
thing,  we  ought  to  be  very  fure,  that  the  manner  and  fpirit 
of  the  application  is  offeniive  and  dangerous  indeed,  before 
we  ultimately  rejeft  all  applications  of  this  nature.  The 
mode  of  application,  I  hear,  is  by  petition.  It  is  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  fovereign  powers  of  the  world  are  ap- 
proached ;  and  I  never  heard  '(except  in  the  cafe  of  James 
■the  Second)  that  any  prince  con Adered  this  manner  of  fup- 
plication  to  be  contrary  to  the  humility  of  a  fubje£t,  or  to 
the  refpedl  due  to  the  perfon  or  authority  of  the  fovereign. 
This  role,  and  a  correfpondent  practice,  are  obferved,  from 
the  Grand  Seignior,  down  to  the  moft  petty  prince,  or  re- 
public in  Europe.  '         .    . 

You  have  fent  me  feveral  papers,  fome  in  print,  fome  in 
manufcript.  I  thinly  I  had  feen  all  of  them,  except  the  for- 
mula of  allbciation.  I  confefs  they  appear  to  me  to  con- 
tain matter  mifchievous,  and  capable  of  giving  alarm,  if  the 
fpirit  in  which  they  are  written  fliould  be  found  to  make 
any  confiderable  progrefs.  But  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  how 
■to  apply  them,  as  objections  to  the  cafe  now  before  us. 
When  I  find  that  the  general  committee  which  a£ls  for  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  Dublin,  prefers  the  aCodation  pro- 
pofed  in  the  written  draft  you  have  fent  me,  to  a  refp»5lful 
appUcation  in  parliament,  I  (hall  think  the  perfons  who  fign 
fuch  a  paper,  to  be  unworthy  of  any  privilege  which  may 
be  thought  fit  to  be  granted ;  and  that  fuch  men  ought,  by 
name,  to  be  excepted  from  any  benefit  under  the  conftitution 
to  which  they  ofier  this  violence.  But  I  do  not  find  that 
this  form,  of  a  feditious  league  has  been  figned  by  any  per- 
fon whatfoever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  fuppofed  pro- 
jedlors,  or  on  the  part  of  thofe  whom  it  is  calculated  to  fe- 
duce.  I  do  not  find,  on  enquiry,  that  fuch  a  thing,  was  men- 
tioned, or  even  remotely  alluded  to,  in  the  .general  meeting 
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of  the  Catholics,  from  which  fo  much  violence  was  appre- 
faemled.  I  have  conlidered  the  other  publications,. ii^ned 
by  individuals,  on ,  the  part  of  certain  focieties — I  may  mif- 
tafce,  for  I  have  not  the  honour  of  Icnowing  them  perfon- 
aUy,  hut  I  take  Mr.  Bmler  and  Mr.  Tandy  not  to  be  Catho- 
lics, but  members  of  the  eftabliftied  church.  Not  one  that 
1  recpUedl  of  thefe  publications,  which  you  and  1  equally 
difllke,  appears  to  be  written  by  perfons  of  that  perfuaCon. 
Now,  if,  whilft  a  man  is  dutifully  foliciting  a  favour  from 
parliament,  any  perfon  Ihould  chufe,  in  an  improper  man- 
ner,  to  ihew  his  inclination  towards  the  caufe  depending ; 
and  if  that  mufi  deftroy  the  caufe  of  the  petitioner ;  then, 
Bot  only  the  petitioner,  but  the  legiflature  itfelf,  is  in  the 
power  of  any  weak  friend  or  artful  enemy,,  that  the  fuppli- 
cant,  or  that  the  parUament  may  have.  A  man  muft  be 
judged  by  bis  own  aflions  only.  Certain  proteftant  diffen- 
ters  make  feditious  propofitions  to  the  Catholics,  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  yet  accepted.  It  would  be 
iirange  that  the  tempter  Ihould  efcape  all  punilhment,  and 
that  he  who,  under  circumftances  full  of  feduiSlion  and  full 
of  provocation,  has  reiifted  the  temptation;  Ihould  incur  the 
penalty.  You  know,  that,  with  regard  to  the  diflcnt^rt, 
who  are  Jlated  to  be  the  chief  movers  in  this  vile  fcheme 
of  altering  the  principles  of  election  to  a  right  of  voting  by 
the  head,  you  are  not  able  (if  you  ought  even  to  wilh  fuch 
a  thing)  to  deprive  them  of  any  part  of  the  franchifes  aiid 
privileges  which  they  hold  on  a  footing  of  perfedl  equality 
with  yourfelves.  tbey  may  do  what  they  pleafe  with  con- 
Aitutional  impunity ;  but  the  others  cannot  even  liften  with 
civility  to  an  invitation  from  them  to  an  ill-judged  fchetne 
of  liberty,  without  forfeiting,  for  ever,  all  hopes  of  any  of 
thofe  liberties  which  we  adcnit  to  be  fober  and  rational. 
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It  is  khown,l  believe,  that  the  greater,  as  well  as  the  founder 
part  of  our  excluded  countrymen,  have  not  adopted  the  wiH 
ideas,  and  wilder  engagements,  which  have  been  held  out  to 
them ;  but  have  rather  chofen  to  hope  fmall  and  fafe  con- 
ceflions  from  the  legal  power,  than  boundlefs  objeAs  from 
trouble  and  confufion.  This  mode  of  a£lion  feems  to  mejo 
mark  men  of  fobriety,  snd  to  diftinguifti  them  from  thoft 
who  are  intemperate,  from  circumftance  or  from  nature.  But 
why  do  they  not  inftantly  difdaim  and  difavow  thofe  who 
make  fnth  advances  to  them?  In  this  too,  in  my  opinion,  they 
ihew  themfelves  no  lefs  fober  and  circumfpe<5t.  In  the  prefent 
moment,  nothing  fliort  of  infanity  could  induce  them  to 
take  ftich  a  ftep.  Pray  conlider  the  circumftances,  Dif- 
daim, fays  fomebody,  all  union  with  the  dilTenters  (—right- 
But,  when  this  your  injundHon  is  obeyed,  Ihall  I  obtain  the 
objcia  which  1  folicit  from^a  ? — Oh,  no,  nothing  at  all  like 
it ! — But,  in  punilhing  us  by  an  exclulion  from  the  confti- 
tution  through  the  great  gate,  for  having  been  invited  to 
enter  into  it  by  a  poftern,  will  you  punilh  by  deprivation 
of  their  privileges,  or  mul<ft  in  any  other  way,  thofe  who 
have  tempted  us  ? — Far  from  it — we  mean  to  preferve  all 
tieir  liberties  and  immunities,  as  our  life  blood.  We  mean 
to  cultivate  them,  as  brethren  whom  we  love  and  refpefl— 
with^ox,  we  have  no  fellowftiip.  We  can  bear,  with  pa- 
tience, their  enmity  to  ourfelves  j  but  their  friendfliip  witis 
you,  we  will  not  endure.  But  mark  it  well !  All  our  quar- 
rels with  tbem,  are  always  to  be  revenged  ni>on  yon.  For- 
merly, it  is  notorious,  that  we  {hould  have  refented  with  the 
higheft  indignation,  your  prefuming  to  fliew  any  ill-will  to 
them.  Yon  muft  not  fufFer  them,  now,  to  Ihew  any  good- 
will to  you.  Know— and  take  it  once  for  all-^hat  it  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  fundamental  maxim  in  our 
politics,  that  you  are  not  to  have  any  part,  or  fliadow,.  or 
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name  of  intereA  whatever,  in  our  ftate.  Tliat  we  look  upon 
you,  as  under  an  irrevedtble  outlawry  from  our  conftitution 
. — as  perpetual  and  unalliable  aliens. 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  plain  nature  of  the  ar^ment 
drawn  from  the  revolution  maxims,  enforced  by  a  fuppofed 
difpofition  in  the  Catholics  to  unite  with  the  diflenters. 
Such  it  is,  though  it  were  clothed  in  never  fuch  bland  and 
civil  forms,  and  wrapped  up,  as  a  jmet  fays,  in  a  thoufand 
"  artful  folds  of  facred  lawn."  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
know  in  what  manner  to  ihape  fuch  arguments,  fo  as  to  ob- 
tain admiflion  for  them  into  a  rational  underftanding.  Every 
thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  reduced,  at  laft,  to  threats  of 
power. — I  cannot  fay  va  viclis,  and  then  throw  the  fword 
into  the  fcale.  I  have  no  fword  ;  and  if  I  had,  in  this  cafe 
moil  certainly  1  would  not  ufe  it  as  a  make-weight  in  politic 
cal  reafoning. 

Obferve,  on  thefe  principles,  the  difference  between  the 
procedure  of  the  parliament  and  the  dilTenters,  towards  the 
people  in  queftion.  One  employs  courtlhip,  the  other  force. 
The  diflenters  offer  bribes,  the  parliament  nothing  but  the 
front  ntgatif  of  a  ftern  and  forbidding  authority.  A  man 
may  be  very  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  what  is  good  for  him.  But 
no  man  affronts  me,  iior  can  therefore  juftify  my  aflronting 
him,  by  offering  to  make  me  as  happy  as  himfelf,  according 
to  his  own  ideas  of  happinefs.  This  the  diffenters  do  to  the 
Catholics.  You  are  on  the  different  extremes.  The  diHen- 
ters  offer,  with  regard  to  conftitutional  rights  and  civil  ad- 
vantages of  all  forts,  tvery  tbing—yoa  refufe  every  thing. 
With  them,  there  is  boundlefs,  though  not  very  ^ured 
hope;  with  you^  a  very  fure  and  very  unqualified  delpair. 
The  t«rms  of  alliance,  from  the  diflenters,  offer  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  commons,  chofen  out  of  the  people  by  the 
head.  This  is  abfordly  and  dangeronlly  large,  in  my  opi- 
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nion ;  and  that  fcheme  of  eleilion  is  known  to  have  been, 
at  all  times,  perfedlly  odious  to  me.  But  I  cannot  think  it 
right  of  courfe,  to  punifli  the  Irifli  Roman  Catholics  by  an 
liniverfal  exduiion,  becaufe  others,  whom  you  would  not 
puniih  at  all,  propofe  an  univerfal  admiffion.  I  cannot  dif- 
femble  to  myfelf,  that,  in  this  very  kingdom,  many  perfons 
who  are  not  in  the  fituation  of  the  Irilh  Catholics,  but  who, 
on  the  contrary,  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  conftitution  as 
it  ilands,  arid  fome  of  whom,  from  the  effect  of  their  for- 
tunes, enjoy  it  in  a  large  meafure,  had  fome  years  ago  aflb- 
ciated  to  procure  great  and  undefined  changes  (they  confider- 
ed  them  as  reforms)  in  the  popular  pan  of  the  conftitution. 
Oijr  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Flood  (no  flight  man)  propofed  in 
his  jriace,  and  in  my  hearing,  a  reprefentation  not  much  lefs 
extenfive  than  this,  for  England  ;  in  which  every  houfe  was 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  voter — in  addition  to  all  the  actual  votes 
by  other  titles  (fome  of  the  corporate)  which  we  know  do 
not  require  a  houfe,  oraftied.  Can  I  forget  that  a  perfon  of 
the  very  higheft  rank,  of  very  large  fortune,  and  of  the  firft 
clafs  of  ability,  brought  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the 
head-quarters  of  ariftocracy,  containing  identically  the  fame 
projeift,  for  the  fuppofed  adoption  of  which  by  a  club  or  two, 
it  is  thought  right  to  extinguilh  all  hopes  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  ?  I  cannot  fay  it  was  very  eagerly  embraced^ 
or  very  warmly  purfued.  But  the  lords  neither  did  difavow 
the  bill,  nor  treat  it  with  any  difregard,  nor  cxiwefs  any  Ibrt 
6f  difapprobation  of  its  noble  author,  who  has  never  loft,  with 
king  or  people,  the  leaft  degree  of  the  lefpeil  and  conCdeca- 
tioh  which  fo  juftly  belongs  to  him. 

•  I  am  not  at  all  enamoured,  as  I  have  told  yoiS,  with  this  plan 
Of  reprefentation ;  as  little  do  I  relilh  any  bandings  or  aflb- 
dations  for  procuring  it.  But  if  the  queftion  was  to  be  put 
to  yon  and  me — univerfal  popular  reprefentation,.  or  none  at 
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all  for  lis  and  ours — we.  Ibould  find  oiirfelves  in  a  very  awk* 
ward  pofition.  1  da  not  likjg  this  kind  of  dilemmas,. efpecially 
when  they  are  practical. 

Then,  fince  our  oldeft  fundamental  laws  follow,  or  rather 
couple,  freehold  with  franchife ;  fince  no  principle  of  the 
revolution  fhakes  thefe  liberties ;  fince.  the  oldeft  and  one  of 
the  befl:  monuments  of  the  conftitution,  demands  for  the 
Irifti  the  privilege  which  they  fupplicate;  fince  the  princi- 
ples of  the  revolution  coincide  with  the  declarations  of  the 
Great  Charter ;  fince  the  praiStiee  of  the  revolution,  in  this 
point,  did  not  contraditfi  its  principles;  fince,  from  that 
event,  twenty-five  years  had  elapfed,  before  a  domineering 
party,  on  a,  party  principle,  had  ventured  to  disfr^uicbife, 
without  any  proof  whatfoeverof  abufe,  the  greater  p^t  of 
the  community;  fince  the  king's  coronation  oath  does  not 
llaqd  in  his  way  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  all  his 
fut^eits  ;  fince  yoii  have  given  to  all  other  dif^enters  thefe 
privileges  without  limit,  which  are  hitherto  withheld,  with- 
out any  limitation  whatfoever,  from  the  CathoUcs  ;  fince  no 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  been  known  to  exclude  £q  great 
a  body  of  men  (not  born  flaves)  from  the  civil  ftat^  and  all 
the  benefits  of  its  conftitution;  the  whole  queftjon  comes 
before  parliament,  as  a  matter  for  its  prudence.  I  do  not 
put  the  thing  on  a  queftion  of  right.  That  difcretion  which 
in  judicature  is  well  faid  by  lord  Coke  to  be  a  crooked  cord» 
in  iegiflature  is  a  golden  rule.  Supphcants  ought  not  to  ap-r 
pear  too  much  in  the  chara6ier  of  litigants.  If  the  ful:yei5t 
thinks  fo  highly  and  reverently  of  the  fovereign  authority,  z&, 
not  to  claim  any  thing  of  right,  fo  that  it  may  feem  to  be  in- 
dependeht  of  the  power  and  free  choice  of  its  governnieot  i 
and  if  the  fovereign,  on  his  part,  confidera  the  advantages 
of  the  fubjedb  as  their  right,  and  aU  their  reafonable  wiflifs. 
as  fo  many  claiin»;-iQ  the  fpnu^ate  co^\^ii£iioi:}  pftjiefq 
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mutual  difpofitions  are  laid  the  foundations  of  a  happy  and 
profperous  commonwealth.  For  my  own  part,  defiling  of 
all  things  that  the  authority  of  the  legiflature  under  which  I 
was  horn,  and  which  I  cherifh,  not  only  with  a  dutiful  awe, 
hut  with  a  partial  and  cordial  afFeftion,  to  he  maintained  in 
the  titmoil  poflible  refpecft,  I  never  will  fufifer  myfelf  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  at  bottom,  their  diftretion  will  be  found  to  be  at 
variance  with  their  juftice. 

The  whole  being  at  difcretion,  1  beg  leave  juft  to  fuggeft 
fome  matters  for  your  confideration — Whether  the  govern- 
ment in  church  or  ftate  iS  likely  to  be  more  fecure  by  continu- 
ing caufes  of  grounded  difcontent,  to  a  very  great  number  (fay 
two  millions)  of  the  fubje^s  ?  or.  Whether  the  conftitution, 
combined  and  balanced  as  it  is,  will  be  rendered  more  folid, 
by  depriving  fo  large  a  part  of  the  people  of  all  concern,  or 
intereft,  or  Ihare,  in  its  reprefentation,  a£lual  or  virtual?  I 
here  mean  to  lay  an  emphalis  on  the  word  virtual.  Virtual 
reprefentation  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  communion  of  in- 
terefts,  and  a  fympathy  in  feelings  and  defires  between  thoft 
who  adl  in  the  name  of  any  defcription  of  people,  and  the 
people  in  whofe  name  they  aA,  though  the  truftees  are  not 
adtually  chofen  by  them.  This  is  virtual  reprefentation. 
Such  a  reprefentation  I  think  to  be,  in  many  cafes,  even 
better  than  the  aiStual.  It  poffefles  mod  of  its  advantages, 
and  is  -free  from  many  of  its  inconveniences :  it  corre<5ts  the 
irre^idaTities  in  the  literal  reprefentation,  when  the  (hifting 
current  of  human  affairs,  or  the  afting  of  public  interefts  in 
different  -ways,  carry  it  obliquely  from  its  iirft  line  of  direc- 
tion. The  people  may  err  in  their  choice ;  but  common  in- 
tereil  and  common  femiment  are  rarely  miftaken.  But  this 
fort  of  virtual  reprefentation  cannot  have  a  long  or  fure 
exiftence,  if  it  has  not  a  fubftratum  in  the  afiual.  The  mem- 
ber muft  have  fome  relation  to  the  conftituent.    As  things 
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Itand,  the  Catholic,  as  a  Catholic  and  belonging  to  a  de- 
fcriptioni  has  no  virtual  relation  to  the  reprefentative ;  but 
the  contrary.  There  is  a  relation  in  mutual  obligation. 
Gratitude  may  not  always  have  a  very  lalhng  power ;  but 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  an  application  for  favours  will  re- 
vive and  refrefii  it,  and  will  necclTarily  produce  fome  <legree 
of  mutual  attention.  It  will  produce,  at  leaft,  acquaintance. 
The  feveral  defcriptions  of  people  will  not  be  kept  fo  much 
apart  as  they  now  are,  as  if  they  were  not  only  feparate  na- 
tions, but  feparate  fpecies.  The  ftigma  and  reproach,  the 
hideous  nialk  will  be  taken  off,  and  men  will  fee  each  other 
as  they  are.  Sure  1  am,  that  there  have  been  thoufands  ia 
Ireland,  who  have  never  converfed  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  their  whole  lives,  unlefs  they  happened  to  talk,  to  their 
gardener's  workmen,  or  to  aik  their  way,  when  they  had  loft 
it,  ill  their  Iports ;  or,  at  heft,  who  had  known  them  only  as 
tuotmen,  or  other  domeftics  of  the  fecond  and  third  order : 
and  fo  averle  were  they,  fome  time  ago,  to  have  them  near 
•heir  {)erfons,  that  they  would  not  employ  even  thofe  who 
could  never  find  their  way  beyond  the  liable.  I  well  re- 
member a  great,  and,  in  many  refpefts,  a  good  man,  who  . 
advertifed  for  a  blackfmith ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  added, 
he  muft  be  a  Proteftant.  It  is  impoflible  that  fuch  a  ftate  of 
things,  though  natural  goodnefs  in  many  perfbns  will  un- 
doubtedly make  exceptions,  muft  not  produce  alienation  on 
the  one  fiile,  and  pride  and  infolence  on  the  other. 

Reduced  to  a  queftion  of  difcretion,  and  that  difcretion  ex- 
ercifed  folely  upon  what  will  appear  heft  for  the  confervation 
of  the  ftate  on  its  prefent  bafis,  I  Ihould  recommend  it  to 
your  ferious  thoughts,  whether  the  narrowing  of  the  foun- 
dation is  always  the  beft  way  to  fecure  the  building  ?  The 
body  of  disfranchifed  men  will  not  be  perfeftly  fatisfied  to 
remain  always  in  that  Aate.    If  they  are  not  fatisfied,  you 
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have  two  rnillions  oif  fubjedls  in  your  borom,  full  of  uneafi- 
nefs !  not  that  they  cannot  overturn  the  aft  of  fettlement, 
and  put  themfelves  and  you  under  an  arbitrary  mafter ;  or, 
"that  they  are  not  permitted  to  fpawn  an  hydra  of  wild  re- 
publics, on  principles  of  a  pretended  natural  equality  in 
inan ;  but,  becaufe  you  will  not  fuflFer  them  to  enjoy  the  an- 
tient,  fundamental,  tried  advantages  of  a  Britifticonftitution: 
that  you  will  not  permit  them  to  profit  of  the  protection  of 
a  comraun  father,  or  the  freedom  of  common  citizens :  and 
that  the  only  reafon  which  can  be  aifigned  for  this  disfran- 
chifement,  has  a  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their 
minds  than  the  a<ft  of  exclufion  itfelf.  What  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  feelings  muft  be,  it  is  for  you  to  look  to.  To 
warn,  is  not  to  menace. 

I  am  far  from  afferting,  that  men  will  not  excite  difturb- 
ances  without  juft  caufe.  I  know  that  fuch  an  aflertion  is 
not  true.  But,  neither  is  it  true  that  difturbances  have  never 
jufl:  complaints  for  their  origin.  I  am  fure  that  it  is  hardly 
J)rudent  to  furnifli  them  with  fuch  caufes  of  complaint,  as 
Everyman  who  thinks  the  Britilh conftitution  a  benefit,  may 
think,  at  leaft,  colourable  and  plaulible. 

Several  are  in  dread  of  the  manoeuvres  of  certain  perfons 
among  the  dilTenters,  who  turn  this  ill  humour  to  their  own 
ill  purpofes.  You  know,  better  than  I  can,  how  much  thefe 
proceedings  of  certain  among  the  difiTenters  are  to  be  feared. 
You  are  to  weigh,  with  the  temper  which  is  natural  to  you, 
whether  it  may  be  for  the  fafety  of  our  eftablifhment,  that 
the  Catholics  fliould  be  ultimately  perfuaded  that  they  have 
no  hope  to  enter  into  the  conftitution,  bvit  through  the  dlf- 
fenters. 

Think,  whether  this  be  the  way  to  prevent,  or  diflblve 
ifadlious  combinations  againft  the  church,  or  the  ftate.  Re- 
fledl  ferioufly  on  the  poflible  confequences  of  keeping,  in  the 
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heart -of  your  country,  a  bank- of  difcontent,  every  hour  ac- 
cumulating, upon  which  every  defcription  of  Teditious  men 
may  draw  at  pleafure.  They,  whofe  principles  of  faction 
would  difpofe  them  to  the  eftabliihment  of  an  arbitrary  mo- 
narchy, will  find  a  nation  of  men  who  have  no  fort  of  in* 
tereft  in  freedom ;  but  who  will  have  an  intereft  in  that 
equality  of  juftice  or  favour,  with  which  a  wife  defpot  muft 
view  all  his  fuhjetSts  who  do  not  attack  the  foundations  of 
his  power.  Love  of  liberty  itfelf  may,  in  fuch  men,  become 
the  means  of  cftablifliing  an  arbitrary  domination.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  who  wifti  for  a  democratic  republic,  will 
find  a  fet  of  men  who  have  no  choice  between  civil  fervitude, 
and  the  entire  ruin  of  a  mixed  conftitution. 

Suppofe  the  people  of  Ireland  divided  into  three  parts; 
of  thefe  ([  fpeak  within  compafs)  two  are  Catholic.  Of  the 
remaining  third,  one  half  is  compofed  of  Diffenters.  There 
is  no  natural  union  between  thofe  defcriptions.  It  may  be 
produced.  If  the  two  parts  Catholic  be  driven  into  a  clofe 
confederacy  with  half  the  third  part  of  Proteftants,  with  a 
view  to  a  change  in  the  conftitution  in  church  or  ftate,  or 
both;  and  you  reft  the  whole  of  their  fecurity  on  a  handful 
of: gentlemen,  clergy,,  and  their  dependants;  compute  the 
ftrength  pu  have  in  Ireland^  to  oppofe  to  grounded  dif- 
content; to  capricious  innovation;  to  blind  popular  fury, 
and  to  ambitious  turbulent  intrigue. 

You  mention  that  the  minds  of  fome  gentlemen  are  a  good . 
deal  heated :  and  that  it  is  often  faid,  that,  rather  than  fub- 
mit  to  fuQh  perfons  having  a  (hare  in  their  franchifes,  they 
would  throw  up  their  independence,  and  precipitate  an  union 
with  Great  Britain.  I  have  heard  a  difcuflion  concerning  fuch 
an  union  amoogft  all  forts  of  men  ever  fince  I  rernember  any 
thing.  For  my  -own  part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
my  mind  to  any  thing  clear  and  decifive  upon  the  fubjeft. 
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There  cannot  be  a  more  arduous  queftion.  As  far  as  I  cad 
form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  '  Perfons  however  more  able  than  I 
am,  think  otherwife.  But,  whatever  the  merits  of  this 
union  may  be,  to  make  it  a  menace,  it  muft  be  fhewn  to  be 
an  evil;  and  an  evil  more  particularly  to  thofe  who  are 
threatened  with  it,  than  to  thofe  who  bold  it  out  as  a  terror. 
I  really  do  not  fee  how  this  threat  of  an  union  can  operate, 
or  that  the  Catholics  are  more  Ukelf  to  be  lofers  by  that 
meafure  than  the  churchmen. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  and  of  poHticians  too,  are  fo 
variable  in  themfelves  and  are  fo  much  under  the  occaiional 
influence  of  fome  leading  men,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  turn  the  pubUc  mind  here  would  take  on  fuch  an 
event.  There  is  but  one  thing  certain  concerning  it.  Great 
divifions  and  vehement  paffions  would  precede  this  union, 
both  on  the  meafure  itfelf  and  on  its  terms ;  and  particularly, 
this  very  queftion  of  a  (hare  in  the  reprbfentation  for  the 
Catholics,  from  whence  the  projeft  of  an  union  originated, 
would  form  a  principal  part  in  the  difcuffion;  and  in  the 
temper  in  which  fome  gentlemen  feem  inclined  to  throw 
themfelves,  by  a  fort  of  high  indignant  palSon,  into  the 
fcheme,  thofe  points  would  not  be  deliberated  with  all  pol- 
lible  calmnefs. 

From  my  beft  obfervation,  I  (hould  greatly  doubt,  whe- 
ther, in  the  end,  thefe  gentlemen  would  obtain  their  objefl, 
lb  as  to  make  the  exduiion  of  two  millions  of  their  country- 
men a  fundamental  article  in  the  union.  The  demand 
would  be  of  a  nature  quite  unprecedented.  You  might  ob- 
tain the  union  :  and,  yet  a  gentleman  who,  under  the  new 
imion  eftablidiment,  would  afpire  to  the  honour  of  repie- 
fenting  his  coUnty,  might  poffibly  be  as  much  obliged,  as 
he  may  fear  to  be^  under  the  old  feparate  eftablilhment,  to 
S  the 
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the  imfupportable  mortificaticm  of  afkiog  his  neighbours, 
who  have  a  different  opinion  concerning  the  elements  in  the 
facrament,  for  their  votes. 

I  believe,  nay,  I  am  fure,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
with  or  without  an  union,  might  be  depended  upon,  in 
cafes  of  any  real  danger,  to  aid  the  government  of  Ireland, 
with  the  fame  cordiality  as  they  would  fupport  their  own, 
againft  any  wicked  attempts  to  ihake  the  fecurity  of  the 
happy  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  But,  before  Great 
Britain  engages  in  any  quarrel,  the  cauje  of  the  difpute  would 
certainly  be  a  part  of  her  coniideration.  If  confuiions  fhould 
arife  in  that  kingdom,  from  too  Heady  an  attachment  to  a 
profcriptive  monopolizing  fyflem,  and  from  the  refolution. 
of  regarding  the  franchife,  and,  in  it  the  fecurity  of  the 
fubje^,  as  belonging  rather  to  religious  opinions  than  to 
civil  qualification  and  civil  conduA,  I  doubt  whether  you 
might  quite  certainly  veckon  on  obtaining  an  aid  of  force 
from  hence,  for  the  fupport  of  that  fyftem.  We  might  ex- 
tend your  diftrai5tions  to  this  country,  by  taking  part  in 
them.  England  will  be  indifpofed,  I  fufpecSt,  to  fend  an 
an  army  for  the  conqueft  of  Ireland.  What  was  done  in 
178a  is  a  decifive  proof  of  her  fentiments  of  juftice  and  mo- 
deration. She  will  not  be  fond  of  making  another  Ameri- 
can war  in, Ireland.  The  principles  of  fuch  a  war  would  but 
too  much  referable  the  former  one.  The  well-difpofed  and 
the  ill-difpofed  in  England,  would  (for  different  reafons  per- 
haps) be  equally  averfe  to  fuch  an  enterprize.  The  confiC- 
cations,  the  public  auctions,  the  private  grants,  the  planter 
tions,  the  tranfplantations,  which  formerly  animated  ib 
many  adventurers, .  even  among  fober  citizens,  to  fuch  Irifti 
expeditions,  and  which  poflibly  might  have  animated  fom^ 
of  them  to  the  American,  can  have  no  exiftence  in  the  cafe 
that  we  fuppofe. 
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Let  us  form  a  fuppofition  (no  foolifh  or  ungrounded  fup- 
pofition)  that  in  an  age,  when  men  are  infinitely  more  dif- 
pofed  to  heat  themfelves  with  political  than  religious  con- 
troverfies,  the  former  ftiould  entirely  prevail,  as  we  fee  that  ' 

in  fome  places  they  have  prevailed,  over  the  latter  :  and  that  | 

the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  from  the  courtfhip  paid  them  on  I 

the  one  hand,  and  the  high  tone  of  refufal  on  the  other, 
fhould,  in  order  to  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  fubje<fts,  all 
become  Proteftant  IMffenters  ;  and  as  the  others  do,  take  all 
your  oaths.  They  would  all  obtain  their  civil  obje<Sts ;  and 
the  change,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  (in  the 
dark  as  I  am  about  the  Proteftant  Diffenting  tenets)  might 
be  of  ufe  to  the  health  of  their  fouls.  But,  what  fecurity 
our  conftitution,  in  church  or  ftate,  could  derive  from  that 
event,  I  cannot  poffibly  difcern.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  as 
true  as  nature  is  true,  that  if  you  force  them  out  of  the 
religion  of  habit,  education,  or  opinion,  it  is  not  to  yours 
they  will  ever  go.    Shaken  in  their  minds,  they  will  go  to  I 

that  where  the  dogmas  are  feweft ;  where  they  are  the  moft 
uncertain ;  where  they  lead  them  the  leaft  to  a  confideration  ! 

of  what  they  have  abandoned.  They  will  go  to  that  uni- 
formly democratic  fyftem,  to  whole  firft  movements  they 
owed  their  emancipation.  I  recommend  you  ferioufly  to 
turn  this  in  your  mind.  Believe  that  it  teqiiires  your  beft 
and  matureft  thoughts.  Take  what  courfe  you  pleafc — 
union  or  no  union;  whether  the  people  remain  Catholics, 
or  become  Proteftant  Diffenters,  fure  it  is,  that  the  prefent 
ftate  of  monopoly  cannot  continue. 

If  England  were  animated,  as  I  think  ftie  is  not,  with  her 
fonner  fpirit  of  domination,  an<l  with  the  ftrong  theological 
hatred  whkh  fhe  once  cheriftied  for  that  defcription  of  her 
feUow-chriftians  and  fellow-fubjefts ;  1  am  yet  convincedi 
that,  after  the  fulleft  fuccefe  in  a  ruinous  ftruggle,  you 
J  would 
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would  be  obliged  finallf  to  abandon  that  monopoly.  We 
were  obliged  to  do  this,  even  when  every  thing  promifed 
fuccefs  in  the  American  buGnefs.  If  you  Ihould  make  this 
experiment  at  laft,  under  the  preffure  of  any  neceffity,  you 
never  can  do  it  well.  But  if,  inftead  of  falling  into  a  pa.{~ 
fion,  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  country  themfelves  (honld 
tmdertake  the  bufinefs  cheerfully,  and  with  hearty  afiec- 
tion  towards  it,  great  advantages  would  follow.  What  is 
forced,  cannot  be  modified;  but  here,  you  may  meafure  your 
conceflions. 

It  is  a.  confideration  of  great  mament,  that  you  may 
make  the  delired  adraiffion,  without  altering  the  fyftem  of 
your  reprefentatioti  in  the  fmaUeflr  degree,  or  in  any  part.^ 
You  may  leave  that  deliberation  of  a  parliamentary  change 
or  reform,,  if  ever  you  ihould  think  fit  to  engage  in  it,  uni- 
corn plicated  and  unembarrafled  with  the  other  queftibn.- 
Whereas,  if  they  are  mixed  and  confounded,  as  fome  people 
attempt  to  mix  and  confound  them,  na  one  can  anfwer  for  ' 
the  efiedts  on.  the  conltitution  itfelf. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  taking  up  this  bulinetj^ 
fmgly  and  by  an  arrangement  for  the  lingle  objeifl.  It  is, 
that  you  may  proceed  by  degrees:  We  muft  all  obey  the 
great  law  of  change.  It  is  the  molt  powerful  law  of  nature, 
and  the.  means  perhaps  of  its  ■  coiifervation.  All  we  can  do,, 
and  that  human  wifdom'  can.  do,  is  to  provide  that  the 
change  fliall  proceed  by  infenfible  degrees..  This  has  all 
tke  benefits  which  may  be  in  change,  without  any  of  the 
inconvenience&  of  mutation.  Every  tiling  is  provided  for' 
as  it  arrives.  This  mode  will,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent  the' 
unfixing  old  interejls  at  once ;  a  thing  which  is  apt  to"  breed  a: 
black'  and  fallen  difcontent,  in  thofe  who  are  at  once  dif- 
pofieiled  of  all  their  infiuence  and  confideration.  This 
gradual  couiie,  on  the  other  &isf  will  prevent  men,  long 
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under  depceffica,  frotn  beiiig  intoxicated  with  a  large 
draught  of  niew  pon^err  which  they  .always  abufe  with  a 
licentious  infolence.  But,  wilhing,  as  I  do,  the  change  to 
be  gradual  and  cautious,  I  would,  in  my  firlt  fteps,  lean 
rather  to  the  fide  of  enlargement  than  reAiidtion. 

It  is  one  excellence  of  onr  coniiitution,  that  all  our  lights 
of  provincial  elei5tion  regard  rather  property  than  peribn.  It' 
is  another,  that  the  rights  which  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  perfonal,  are  moil  of  them  corporate,  and  fuppofe  a 
reflrained  and  ftrift  education  of  feven  years  in  ibme  ufefiil 
occupation.  Ih  both  cm&s  the  prbtStice.may  hove  Aid  from 
the  principle.  The  ilandard  of  qualificatian  in  both  cafes 
may  be  fo  low,  or  not  fo  judicioufly  cho&o,  as  in  fame  de- 
gree to  fro&rate  the  end.  But  all  this  is  for  your  prudence 
ia  the  cafe  before  you.  You  may  rife,  a  ftep  or  two,  the 
qualification  of  the  CathoUo  voters.  But.  if  you  were,  to- 
morrow, to  put  the  Catholic  freeholder  on  the  footing  of 
the  moft  favoured  forty-fhilling  Proteftant  DiiTenter,  you 
know  that,  fuch  is  the  a&ual  ftate  of  Ireland,  this  would 
not  make  a  fenfihle  alteration  in  almoft  any  o»e  elediion  in 
the  kingdom.  The  effea  in  their  favour,  even  defenfively, 
would  be  infinitely  flow.  But  it  would  be  healing;  it  would 
be  fatisfadlory  and  protecting.  The  iligma  would  be  re- 
n^oved.  By  admitting  fettled  permanent  fubftance  in  lieu 
of  the  numbers,  you  would  avoid  the  great  danger  of  our 
time,  that  of  fetting  up  number  againft  property.  The 
numbers  ought  never  to  be  neglected ;  becaufe  (befides  what 
is  due  to  them  as  men)  colledtively,  though  not  individually, 
they  have  great  property :  they  ought  to  have  therefore  pro- 
teflion :  they  ought  to  have  fecurity :  they  ought  to  have 
even  confideration :,  but  they  ought  not  to  predominate. 

My  dear  Sir,  1  have  nearly  done;  I  meant  to  write  you  a 
long  letter;  I  have  Written  a  long  dillertatioh.     I  might 

have 
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have  done  It  earlier  and  better.  I  might  have  been  more 
forcible  and  more  clear>  if  I  had  not  been  interrupted  as  I 
have  been ;  and  Siis  obliges  me  not  to  write  to  you  in  my 
own  hand.  Though  my  hand  but  figns  it,  my  heart  goes 
with  what  I  have  written.  Since  I  could  think  at  all,  thofe 
have  been  my  thoughts;  You  know  that  thirty-two  years 
ago  they  were  as  fully  matured  in  my  mind  as  they  are 
now.  A  letter  of  mine  to  Lord  Kenmare,  thotigh  not  by 
my  defire,  and  full  of  lelTer  miftakes,  has  been  printed  in 
Dublin.  It  .was  written  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  time 
when  1  began  the  employment,  which  1  have  not  yet  finiih- 
ed,  in  favour  of  another  diftrefled  people,  injured  by  thofe 
Who  have  vaoquilhed  them^  or  ilolen-  a  dominion  over 
them.  It  contained  my  fentiments  then ;  you  will  fee  how 
far  they  accord  with  ro';  fentiments  now.  Time  has  more 
and  more  -confirmed  me  in  them  all,  The  prefent  circum- 
ftances  fix  them  deeper  in  my  mind. 

I  voted  laA  feflion,  if  a  particular  vote  could  be.diftin- 
guilhed,  in  unanimity,  for  an  eftablilhment  of  the  church 
of  England  conjoint^  with  the  eftablifhment  which  was 
made  fome  years  before  by  axft  of  parliament,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  in  the  French  conquered  country  of  Canada.  At 
the  time  of  making  this-Englilh  ecdenaliical  eftablilhment, 
we  did  not  think  it  neceiTary  for  its  fafety,  to  deftroy  the 
former  Gallican  church  fettlement.  In  our  firft  aifi  we 
fettled  a  government  altogether  monarchical,  or  nearly  fo. 
In  that  fyiiem,.  the  Canadian  Catholics  were  far  from  being 
deprived  of  the t advantages. or  diilin^ions,  of  any  kind, 
which  they,  eiijoyed  under  their  former  monarchy.  It  is 
true,  that  fome  peopde,  and  araoiigft  them  one  eminent  di- 
vine, prediiSled  at  that  time,  that  by  this  ftep  we  fliould 
lofe  our  dominions  in  America.  He  foretold  that  the  Pope 
would  fend  his  indulgences  thither;^  that  the  Canadians 
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would  fall  in  with  France ;  would  declare  independence^ 
and  draw  or  force  our  colonies  into  the  fame  defign .  Thti 
independence  happened  accdrding  to  his  prediction  ;  but  iri 
dire<5tly  the  reverie  order.  All  our  Englilh  Proteftant  colo- 
nies revolted.  They  joined  themfelves  to  France;-  and  it  fo, 
happened  that  Popifh  Canada  was  the  only  place  which  pre-, 
ferved  its  fidelity;  the  only  place; in  which  France  got  na 
footing*  the  only  peopled  colony  which  now  remains,  ta 
Great  Britain.  Vain  arc  all  the  prognoftics  taken  from  ideas, 
and  jiaffions,  which  furvive  the  ftate  of  things. which  gave 
rife  to  them.  When  laft  year  we  gave  a  popular  reprefenta- 
tion  to  the  fame  Canada,  by  the  choice  of  the  landhuldersj 
and  an  ariftocratic  reprefentation,  at  the  choice  of  the  crown, 
neither  was  the  choice  of  the  crown,  not  the  eleiftion  of  the 
landholders,  limited  by  a  confideration  of  religion.  We  had 
no  dread  for  the  Proteftant  church,  which  we  fettled  there, 
becaufe  we  permitted  the  French  CathoHcs,  iri  the  iitmoft 
latitude  of  the  defcription,  to  be  free.fubje(Sts.  They  are 
good  fubje>5ts,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  will  hot  allow  that  any, 
French  Canadian  Catholics  are  better  men  or  better  citizens^ 
than  the  Irifli  of  the  fame  communion.  Faffing  from  the 
extremity  of  the  weft,  to  the  extremity  almoft  of  the  eaft; 
I  have  been  many  years  (now  entering  into  the  twelfth) 
employed  in  fupporting  the  rights,  privileges,  laws  and  im- 
munities of  a  very  remote  people.  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  finifti  my  talk.  1  have  ftruggled  through  much 
difcouragement  and  much  oppolition;  much  obloquy; 
much  calumny,  for  a  people  with  whom  I  have  no  tie,  but 
the  common  bond  of  mankind.  In  this  I  have  not  been 
left  alone.  We  did  not  fly  from  our  undertaking*  becaufe 
the  people  are  Mahometans  or  Pagans,  and  that  a. great  ma- 
jority of  the  Chriftians  amongft  them  are  Papifts.  Some 
gentlemen  in  Ireland,  I  dare  fay,  have  good  reafons  for  what 
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they  may  do,  which  do  not  occur  to  me.  I  do  not  prefume 
to  condemn  them ;  but,  thinking  and  acting,  as  I  have  done, 
towards  thefe  remote  nations,  I  fliould  not  know  how  to 
ftiew  my  face,  here  or  in  Ireland,  if  I  Ihould  fay  that  all  the 
Pagans,  all  the  MufTulmen,  and  even  all  the  Papifts  (fince 
they  muft  form  the  higheft  ftage  in  the  climax  of  evil)  are 
wonhy  of  a  liberal  and  honourable  condition,  except  thofe 
of  one  of  the  defcriptions,  which  forms  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  you  and  I  were  bom. 
If  luch  are  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,— ill-natured  and  unjuft 
people,  from  our  own  data,  may  be  incUned  not  to  think 
better  of  the  Proteftants  of  a  foil,  which  is  fuppofed  to  in- 
fufe  into  its  fedts  a  kind  of  venom  unknown  in  other 
places. 

You  hated  the  old  fyftem  as  early  as  I  did.  Your  firft  ju^ 
venile  lance  was  broken  againft  that  giant.  I  think  you 
^vere  even  the  firft  who  attacked  the  grim  phantom.  You 
have  an  exceeding  good  underftanding,  very  good  humour, 
and  the  beft  heart  in  the  world.  The  dictates  of  that  tem- 
per and  that  heart,  as  well  as  the  policy  pointed  out  by  that 
tmderftanding,  led  you  to  abhor  the  old  code.  You  abhorred 
it,  as  I  did,  for  its  vicious  perfeilion.  For  I  muft  do  it  juf- 
tice :  it  was  a  complete  fyftem,  full  of  coherence  and  confift- 
ency ;  well  digefted  and  well  compofed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was 
a  machine  of  wife  and  elaborate  contrivance ;  and  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppreiEon,  impoveriihment,  and  degradation  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  the  debafement,  in  them,  of  human  nature  itfelf,  as 
ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.  It  "is 
a.  thing  humiliating  enough,  that  we  are  doubtful  of  the  ef- 
feft  of  the  medicines  we  compound.  We  are  fure  of  our 
poifons.  My  dpinion  ever  was  (in  which  I  heartily  agreed 
with  thofe  that  admired  the  old  code)  that  it  was  fo  com- 
ftrufted,  that  if  there  was  once  a  breach  in  any  eflential  part 
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of  it ;  the  ruin  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  of  the  whole,  was,  at 
feme  time  or  other,  a  certainty.  For  that  reafon  I  honour, 
and  (hall  for  ever  honour  and  love  you,  and  thofe  who 
firft  caufed  it  to  ftagger,  crack,  and  gape. — Others  may 
finifli ;  the  beginners  have  the  glory ;  and,  take  what  part 
you  pleafe  at  this  hour,  (I  think  you  will  take  the  beft)  your 
firlt  fervices  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful  country. 
Adieu !  Prefent  my  beft  reg.irds  to  thofe  I  know,  and  as 
many  as  I  know  in  our  country,  I  honour.  There  never 
was  fo  much  ability,  or,  I  believe,  virtue,  in  it.  They  have 
a  taik  worthy  of  both.  I  doubt  not  they  will  perform  it, 
for  the  liability  of  the  church  and  ftate,  and  for  the  union 
and  the  reparation  of  the  people :  for  the  union  of  the  ho- 
neft  and  peaceable  of  ail  fetfts ;  for  their  feparation  from  all 
that  is  ill-intentioned  and  feditious  in  any  of  them. 

Beaconsfield, 
January  3,  1792. 
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